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BEFORE  the  Crown  was  absolutely  offered  to  William,  the  Con- 
ventioii  was  eager  to  reform  a  number  of  the  most  prominent 
abuses  of  the  last  reign.  It  was  shown  by  the  wiser  leaders  among 
them  that  such  reforms  would  entail  a  mass  of  legislation  which, 
TiM  DedaratioB  to  be  done  well,  must  occupy  several  years.  It  was 
of  Bight.  therefore   determined  that,  for  the  present,  a  solemn 

declaration  of  principles  only  should  be  drawn  up.  This  is  known 
as  the  Detlaration  of  Bight.  In  it,  after  enumerating  the  evils  from 
which  the  country  had  suffered,  the  Lords  and  Commons  declared 
that  the  dispensing  power  does  not  exist,  that  without  grant  or  con- 
sent of  Parliament  no  money  can  be  exacted  by  the  sovereign,  and 
no  army  kept  up  in  time  of  peace.  They  also  affirmed  the  right  of 
petition,  the  right  of  free  choice  of  representatives,  the  right  of  Par- 
liament to  freedom  of  debate,  the  right  of  the  nation  to  a  pure  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  and  the  necessity,  in  order  to  secure  these  things. 
Crown  aeeeoted  ^^  frequent  Parliaments.  This  Declaration  having  been 
by  William  and  read  to  William  and  Mary,  the  Crown  was  solemnly 
*'*^*  offered  them  by  Halifax,  and  by  them  accepted.    They 

were  immediately  proclaimed  amid  general  plaudits. 

Thus  was  consummated,  with  scarcely  any  bloodshed,  and  by  what 
oianMsterof  fbe  appeared  an  almost  unanimous  action  on  the  part  of  the 
SMrointio&.  nation,  a  complete  revolution.  It  was  not  the  less  a 
revolution  because  it  was  held  that  the  whole  Constitution  of  England 
passed  on  in  its  minutest  detail  unchanged.  By  it  was  overthrown 
lor  ever  the  theory  which  came  into  existence  under  the  Tudors,  and 
was  brought  to  perfection  under  the  Stuarts ;  henceforward  it  was 
impossible  that  the  King  should  be  regarded  either  as  the  proprietor 
of  the  country,  or  as  a  ruler  by  divine  right,  the  representative  of  God 
npon  earth.  In  the  place  of  this  theory  was  substituted  that  great 
""''ft^g'  theory,  which,  arising  among  tbe  Puntwia,  \xad  ^oyed  a  brief 
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tiinmph  in  the  sncceflses  of  the  Qieat  BebeUion,  and,  violently  orer- 
thiown  at  the  Bestoiation,  had  succeeded  in  TnakiTig  good  its  position 
during  the  reigns  of  the  two  last  Stuarts, — the  theory  which  regarded 
the  King  as  reigning  by  the  will  of  the  people  and  in  virtue  of  an 
implied  contract  with  them.  As  a  natural  consequence  of  the  position 
thus  taken  by  the  nation  as  the  supreme  power  in  the  State,  Parlia- 
ment, its  representative,  became  in  its  turn  supreme,  and  althou^ 
the  change  was  not  yet  fully  understood,  the  representatives  of  ti^e 
people  were  gradually  taking  to  themselves  not  only  the  duties  of 
legislation,  but  also  the  executive.  The  ministry,  therefore,  however 
much  they  may  have  been  still  regarded  as  the  King's  ministers, 
became  by  degrees  the  national  ministers,  answerable  for  their 
conduct  in  Parliament,  and  before  long  became  in  fact  little  else  than 
the  executive  Committee  of  the  majority  in  Parliament. 

The  unanimity  of  parties  which  had  secured  the  triumph  of 
William  vras  of  short  duration,  nor  was  his  personal  p,„^,_^ 
popularity  long-lived.     The  apparent  coldness  ^of  his  vapoxmiaiityof 
demeanour,  his  carelessness  of  the  pomps  of  the  Court,  ^^^''^^ 
his  wretched  health,  which  obliged  him  to  withdraw  from  London 
and  establish  his  Court  at  Kensington,  speedily  rendered  him  per- 
sonally unpopular ;  while,  as  soon  as  the  general  danger  which  had 
caused  their  union  was  removed,  the  fundamental  differences  which 
divided  political  parties  at  once  made  themselves  obvious.    Moreover, 
the  tendency  to  reaction,  visible  after  all  political  excitements,  b^an 
to  show  itsdl    Two  classes  were  by  no  means  ready  to  accept  kindly 
the  revolution  which  had  been  wrought.    These  were  the  clergy  and 
the  army.    The  greater  part  of  the  clergy  had  spent  oiMOBteatof 
their  lives  in  inculcating  the  duty  of  passive  obedience.   **"  **"«y 
Although  that  theory  had  broken  down  in  practice  when  the  attacks 
of  the  Crown  were  directed  against  themselves,  they  could  not  bring 
themselves  to  submit  without  difficulty  to  a  complete  reversal  of  their 
political  creed,  nor  could  they  help  seeing  that  the  success  of  William 
implied  nothing  short  of  the  substitution  of  the  Whig  doctrine  for  that 
of  monarchy  by  divine  right    A  very  large  portion  of  them  were 
therefore    cUsaffected.      The    army,    though    it   had    disliked   the 
introduction    of   Catholics    and    of   Irish  among   its 
ranks,  and  wm  not  prejudiced  in  feivour  of  any  theory  of 
monarchy,  felt  its  professional  honour  injured  by  the  sorry  part 
it  had  played  in  the  late  events.    So  deep  was  the  disaffection 
that  one  raiment  quartered  at  Ipswich  broke  out  into  open  tQiuMtv^^ 
maiehed  northward  in  arm5,  and  was  only  brought  to  Qbe^'SXifift  «S\^ 
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a  skiimish  with  some  Dutch  tioops  under  Ginkel,  which  had  been 
rapidly  sent  in  pursuit  The  signs  of  general  disaffection  at  the 
same  time  were  so  obvious  that  it  was  thought  necessary  to  suspend 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act 

Before  this  happened,  William  had  had  to  form  a  ministry  and  to 
M.  n    .««*«    famish  himself  with  a  Parliament     For  this  latter 

The  Oo&Tentioii  .  .         «    - 

dunged  Into  a  purpose,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  many  of  the  old 
paruament.  Toiies,  who  regarded  a  Parliament  not  summoned  by 
the  King's  writ  as  no  Parliament  at  all,  the  Convention  was  changed 
into  a  Parliament,  and  proceeded  to  act  in  that  capacity.  It  was  not 
indeed  reasonable  that  a  freely  elected  body,  whose  choice  of  a  king 
both  sides  were  willing  to  allow,  should  still  be  regarded  upon 
technical  grounds  as  incapable  of  settling  matters  of  much  less  im- 
portance.   The  choice  of  ministers  was  a  matter  of  more  difficulty. 

At  the  present  time  the  choice  of  ministers  is  tolerably  simple, 
wimun'i  The  House  of  Commons  having  obtained  the  position 

J^JJJ*^'  *»  of  both  legislature  and  executive,  the  administration  is 
miniitry.  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  Committee  of  that  party  which 

is  predominant  in  the  Commons  ;  the  Crow::,  in  fact,  having  but  little 
choice  in  the  matter.  This  theory  of  government,  which  is  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  Parliamentary  triumph  at  the  Bevolution,  was  in 
the  years  immediately  succeeding  that  event  not  understood.  The 
notion  of  a  king  whose  duties  are  rather  ornamental  than  real  had 
scarcely  entered  men's  minds.  The  King  was  still  expected  to  have 
the  direction  of  the  executive,  to  be,  in  fact,  his  own  Prime  Minister, 
and  to  nominate  as  heads  of  departments  such  statesmen  as  he  thought 
f  the  ^®®*  fitted  for  the  employment,  without  exact  regard  to 
conatitntionai  their  political  views.  The  effect  of  this  was  to  make 
********  the  King  responsible  for  the  (Government ;  and  though 

the  right  of  impeachment,  as  exercised  in  the  case  of  Danby,  rested 
upon  the  supposition  that  ministers  were  responsible  to  Parliament, 
the  fact  was  not  yet  fully  recognized.  It  was  this  responsibility  of 
the  king  which  had  produced  the  disasters  of  the  Great  BebeUion 
and  the  late  Bevolution.  The  gradual  substitution  of  Parliamentary 
ministry,  which  should  serve  as  an  intermediate  body  between  the 
Commons  and  the  Crown,  and  save  the  Crown  from  direct  responsi- 
bility, is  the  great  constitutional  change  which  was  completed  on  the 
accession  of  the  Hanoverian  house.  Such  a  change  becomes  ab- 
solutely necessary  when  Parliament  has  once  secured  a  complete  con- 
trol of  the  executive ;  otherwise  it  is  plain  that  the  acts  or  proposals 
of  the  executive,  constantly  met  by  a  hostile  majority  in  Parliament, 
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could  neyer  be  brought  to  a  completion.  It  also  of  necesfiity  impliefl 
a  mutual  lespondbility  among  the  minifiteis,  who  upon  essential 
points  must  all  agree  with  the  Parliamentary  majority.  These 
necessary  consequences  of  the  triumph  of  the  Whig  theory  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people  were  little  understood  even  by  the  bestEnglish 
politicians ;  and  William,  able  as  he  was  as  a  foreign  statesman,  had 
never  a  clear  insight  into  the  working  of  the  English  Constitution. 
Nor  was  his  character  such  as  to  fit  him  to  occupy  the  place  of  an 
ornamental  king.  Thus  he  both  himself  intended  and  was  expected 
by  the  nation  to  exercise  a  supreme  influence  in  the  Qovemment,  at 
the  same  time  that  the  newly  won  powers  of  the  Parliament  were 
liable  constantly  to  thwart  his  schemes.  Besides  the  difficulty  which 
this  general  ignorance  of  constitutional  principles  caused,  peculiar 
difficulties,  arising  from  the  manner  in  which  he  had  obtained  the 
Grown,  beset  William.  He  had  been  brought  to  the  throne  by  the 
Whigs.  By  the  Whigs  he  was  expected  to  become  a  ^^  wwm' 
party  leader.  They  looked  forward,  under  his  guidance,  deiirefor 
to  a  triumphant  revenge  on  the  party  at  whose  hands  ^*^**^^ 
they  had  suffered  so  much.  On  the  other  hand,  William's  own  wish 
was  to  hush  the  storm  of  faction,  to  become  King  of  the  whole  English 
nation,  not  of  one  party,  and  to  be  able  to  use  the  resources  of 
England  for  his  great  European  measures;  he  theref(»:e  had  no 
mtention  of  becoming  a  mere  party  leader.  Again,  his  view  of  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  a  king  was  a  high  one,  whereas  the 
Whigs,  on  whom  he  might  be  expected  to  rely,  were  pledged  to  give 
gteater  prominence  to  the  influence  of  Parliament  William's  natural 
tendencies,  therefore,  when  once  safeguards  for  a  just  Qovemment  and 
peraQnal  liberty  were  secured,  inclined  him  rather  to  the  Tories, 
▼hose  view  of  the  prerogative  was  higher. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  these  difficulties  that  William  had  to  select 
his  ministry.    He  attempted  to  conciliate  all  parties,  wmiam'i 
with  the  exception  of  the  extreme  Jacobites,  and  his  i>>*ni«^* 
ministry  was  a  mixed  one.    Danby  had  been  mainly  instrumental 
in  bEinging  William  to  England.     He  had  indeed  in  the  Conven- 
tion thrown  some  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  Parliamentary  change 
of  dynasty,  but  might  fairly  look  for  a  high  reward.    He  was  dis- 
pleased at  being  appointed  President  of  the  Council,  a  post  of  high 
honour,  but  not  of  great  political  activity.    Halifeix  was  appointed 
Privy  SeaL    His  intellect,  which  always  saw  two  sides  of  a  question, 
was  not  such  as  to  fit  him  for  decided  statesmanship.    The  plBAQft  ^1 
real  importance,  the  ^^cxetaiy^]^,  were  shared  betw^u  1k<&  ^^^o'ns^ 
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and  the  Whigs;  NottiTighaTn,  theleader  of  that  class  who  expressed  with 
perfect  honesty  their  willingness  to  acknowledge  any  King  ds  factOy 
and  Shxewsbniy,  a  young  man  of  great  ability  and  as  yet  a  consistent 
Whig,  were  appointed  to  those  places.  Neither  Treasury  nor  Admi- 
ralty were  intrusted  to  any  single  individual,  but  were  placed  in 
Commission,  both  Whigs  and  Tories  sitting  at  the  Boards.  At  the 
Treasury,  though  only  third  on  the  Commission,  Qodolphin,  by  his 
superior  skill  and  knowledge,  soon  became  pre-eminent.  The  purity 
of  the  judgment-seat  was  secured  by  a  careful  selection  of  the  ablest 
lawyers  from  a  list  supplied  by  the  Privy  Council,  while  the  great 
places  of  the  Household,  where  personal  rather  than  political  influence 
was  wanted,  were  chiefly  given  to  William's  personal  Mends  from 
Holland,  the  most  prominent  being  Overkirk,  Master  of  the  Horse, 
and  Bentinck,  subsequently  Earl  of  Portland. 

By  the  appointment  of  his  ministers,  and  by  the  conversion  of  the 
Convention  into  a  Parliament,  the  apparatus  of  Qovemment  was  com- 
plete. The  Whigs  were  for  a  time  triumphant.  The  revenue  was 
B«ui«m«nt  of  Settled  on  a  peace  footing  at  ;£1,200,000  a  year ;  the  here- 
the  rtvttiiM.  ditary  taxes  being  given  to  William  for  the  support  of 
his  Crown  (a  grant  which  forms  the  origin  of  the  Civil  List),  while  the 
Parliamentary  taxes  intended  for  the  support  of  Government  were 
granted  only  for  limited  periods.  The  hearth  tax,  the  most  obnoxious 
and  unjust  of  taxes,  as  it  is  at  once  inquisitorial  in  its  action  and 
presses  with  undue  severity  upon  the  poor  in  comparison  with  the  rich, 
was  abolished.  The  settlement  of  the  Church,  and  of  the  oaths  to  be 
Bettt«nieiit  of  taken  by  the  holders  of  places,  at  once  rendered  obvious 
theohueh.  ^e  strength  of  faction  which  still  existed,  and  the 
difficulties  which  must  beset  all  attempt  at  impartial  government. 
Three  Bills  were  produced,  a  Toleration  BiU,  a  Comprehension  Bill, 
for  the  purpose  of  so  changing  the  construction  of  the  Church  and  its 
Liturgy  as  to  admit  numerous  Protestant  Dissenters,  and  a  Bill  for 
the  removal  of  the  Test  Act,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  King  to 
employ,  as  he  was  most  desirous  of  doing,  all  Protestants  in  his 
service.  Of  these  three,  one  only,  the  Toleration  Act,  was  carried. 
Li  fact  the  Comprehension  Bill,  which  was  introduced  by  Nottingham, 
was  no  doubt  intended,  after  admitting  a  certain  number  of  Dissenters, 
to  render  the  exclusion  of  the  rest  more  absolute.  Fear  of  this 
rendered  the  Dissenters  themselves  hostile  to  it,  and  William's 
personal  efforts  to  produce  at  once  comprehension  and  relaxation  of 
the  Test  Act  were  in  vain ;  both  Bills  were  thrown  out 

There  jret  zemained  the  question  of  the  oaths  of  allegiance  andsu- 
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piemacy.  It  was  acknowledged  on  all  hands  that  all  lay  place-lioldeii 
and  all  newly-appointed  holders  of  ecclesiastical  prefer-  ^^^^  ^ 
ments  should  be  obliged  to  talce  these  oaths,  slightly  auegunoe  m« 
altered  to  suit  existing  drcumstances.  The  case  of  the  "S'******^- 
dergy  already  holding  benefices  was  not  so  dear.  Many  were  willing 
to  accept  the  new  Gbvemment  peaceably,  and  it  seemed  hard  that 
they  shonld  be  required  to  take  oaths  which  gave  the  He  to  all  their 
former  political  views.  With  regard  to  the  Bishops  too,  the  High 
Church  Party  advanced  the  doctrine  that  the  Episcopal  ordination 
was  indelible,  and  that  it  was  impossible  for  any  Act  either  of 
King  or  Parliament  to  prevent  a  man  who  had  once  been  a  Bishop 
from  being  so  always.  Against  the  King's  wish  the  party  who  were 
for  the  most  stringent  application  of  the  oaths  carried  the  day.  All 
the  clergy  were  required  to  take  them  by  August  1689 ;  if  they 
had  not  been  taken  by  February  1600,  those  clergy  and  Bi^ops  who 
refused  them  were  to  be  deprived.  Between  300  and  400  refused 
the  oath,  and  there  thus  sprang  up  that  section  of  the  clergy  known 
as  NonjurorB.  The  settlement  of  the  country  was  completed  by  the 
Coronation  Oath,  which  declared  that  the  Kiog  would  uphold  the 
Froteetant  religion  as  settled,  by  law.  It  was  a  foolish  miscompre- 
hension of  these  words,  which  obviously  did  not  prevent  a  Parlia- 
mentary change  in  the  arrangements  of  religion,  which  subsequently 
led  G^rge  IIL  into  his  obstinate  opposition  to  Catholic  emancipation. 
When  the  oath  had  been  arranged,  the  coronation  took  place  (April 
11),  and  some  new  titles  were  given ;  thus  Danby  became  Lord  Caer- 
marthen,  Churchill  Earl  of  Marlborough,  Bentinck  Earl  of  Portland, 
and  Mordaunt)  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Earl  of  Monmouth. 

When  the  Government  of  the  country  was  fiEdrly  settled  it  was 
time  for  Willie  to  receive  his  reward.  Parliament  gratified  hiTn 
hy  a  strong  declaration  against  the  policy  of  Louis  abroad,  and 
aBBurance  of  hearty  support  should  he  find  it  necessary  n^  eutopmb 
to  have  recourse  to  arms.  On  the  13th  of  May  war  with  *"  ^^f**^  •«*■ 
France  was  therefore  declared.  William  stated  that  he  had  no  choice 
in  the  matter  as  France  had  already  begun  war  upon  England.  TMs 
was  an  allusion  to  the  action  of  France  in  Ireland ;  for  Louis,  though 
onable  to  trust  James  and  his  English  and  Irish  fdends  in  that 
implicit  manner  which  would  have  rendered  his  assistance  irresistible, 
was  yet  so  feur  convinced  that  the  real  key  to  success  against  the 
coalition  was  the  neutralization  of  England,  tiiat  he  had  allowed  James 
some  assistance  in  troops.  The  other  great  countries  of  the  codli\\<^\L 
had  already  declared  war  with  France,    Louis  found  \mxiafi^  m^ 
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one  ally  (mly,  who  did  him,  if  possibley  more  hann  than  good, — ^this  . 
was  the  Porte.  He  succeeded  in  inducing  that  power  to  continue  its 
attacks  upon  Hungary,  which  was  a  constant  source  of  weakness  to 
Austria;  but  the  unnatural  alliance  between  the  most  Christian 
King  and  the  great  enemies  of  Christendom  gave  an  opening  for 
the  invective  of  his  enemies,  which  received  still  farther  point  from 
his  subsequent  behaviour.  Unable  to  sustain  the  forward  position 
which  his  armies  had  assumed  in  Germany  the  preceding  year,  espe- 
cially when  some  of  his  forces  were  required  in  Ireland,  he  ordered  a 
retreat.  What  he  could  not  keep  he  determined  to  destroy,  and 
DevattetioB  of  ^^  Palatinate  was  laid  waste  with  a  reckless,  unsparing 
the  PftiftttDAte.  fxnjy  which  enabled  each  country,  as  it  declared  war 
with  him,  to  point  out  that  his  conduct  was  more  cruel  than  even 
that  of  his  Turkish  ally.  It  had  such  an  effect  on  the  Continent, 
that  war  was  declared  at  intervals  of  about  a  month  by  Austria,  the 
Empire,  Spain,  Brandenburg  and  Holland.  William's  primary  object 
was  attained ;  Europe  was  combined  against  France.  The  resources 
of  England  were  placed  in  his  hands  to  support  that  coalition,  but 
there  was  yet  much  to  be  done  before  he  was  free  to  act. 

It  has  been  already  related  that,  on  his  flight,  James  stated  his  inten- 
^^  tion  of  finding  if  possible  a  new  centre  of  action  in  Ireland. 
The  view  was  a  natural  one,  for  he  had  throughout  his 
reign  been  preparing  that  island  as  a  refuge  in  case  of  danger.  He 
had  there  acted  with  more  freedom  than  was  possible  in  England, 
and  gone  izx  to  carry  out  his  plans  for  re-establishing  Catholicism. 
Talbot,  Lord  Tyrconnel,  a  perfectly  unscrupulous  man,  was  at  the 
head  of  the  Government.  Almost  all  the  other  important  offices  were 
in  Romanist  hands.  Bice,  chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  made  the  law 
courts  subserve  the  same  policy;  he  openly  asserted  his  intention 
of  assaulting  the  Act  of  Settlement ;  all  who  had  or  thought  they 
had  claims  against  the  actual  possessors  of  land,  brought  their  claims 
into  his  court,  and  no  proof  was  held  too  weak,  no  witness  too  untrust- 
worthy, for  the  purpose  of  re-establishing  the  old  Catholics  in  their 
possession  of  the  soil.  From  private  acts  he  proceeded  to  public. 
Charter  after  charter  was  forfeited;  municipal  corporations  re-estab- 
lished, with  reckless  indifference  to  all  forms  of  right,  on  a  Roman 
Catholic  basis.  While  aldermen  in  the  boroughs  thus  became  Roman 
Catholic,  sheriffs  of  the  same  religion  were  appointed,  and  in  their 
hands  lay  the  choice  of  juries,  so  that  the  whole  legal  apparatus  was 
directed  against  Protestantism.  The  aimy  meanwhile  had  been  similarly 

Iganissed;  6000  Protestant  veterans  had  been  disbanded  and  their 
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places  occupied  by  yehement  and  disorderly  Catholics,  who  lived,  we 
are  told,  constandy  at  free  quarters  on  the  Protestant  inhabitants. 

The  arriyal  of  William  in  England  had  brought  matters  to  a  crisi& 
The  Papists  thought  their  time  was  at  lengtii  come.  The  whole 
country  was  full  of  panic  and  rumours  of  a  coming  massacre.  Many 
of  the  English  fled.  The  gentry  and  yeomen  gathered  puie  aaong 
themselves  together  to  the  towns  and  strong  houses,  to  ^^  sngUdiiy. 
attempt  if  possible  to  make  good  for  themselves  that  security  which 
the  Qovemment  would  not  give  them.  The  two  most  important  of 
these  centres  were  Enniskillen  and  Londonderry.  At  the  former, 
eady  in  1689,  the  Protestant  population  refused  admittance  to  two 
Amipanies  of  Popish  in&ntiy  which  had  been  ordered  to  be  quartered 
on  them.  The  gentry  collected,  drove  the  soldiers  away,  appointed 
Gustavus  Hamilton  governor,  garrisoned  the  houses  round  Lough 
Erne,  and  held  the  dLstrict  for  King  William.  At  Londonderry 
the  same  process  took  place.  A  regiment  of  1200  Papists,  under 
the  Earl  of  Antrim,  was  sent  to  the  city,  and  the  mayor  and  sheriffs, 
who  by  the  new  charters  were  Papists,  were  proceeding  to  admit 
them,  when  thirteen  young  apprentices  of  Scotch  birth  took  upon 
themselves  to  close  the  gates,  and  the  Protestant  gentry  were  sum- 
moned from  the  neighbouring  country  to  defend  the  ^^^ 
city.  In  two  days  it  was  strongly  garrisoned,  and  the  aad  Bnniikuiai 
troops  withdrew.  It  was  in  vain  that  Lord  Mountjoy,  «■"***"*• 
a  Protestant,  who  still  remained  faithful  to  James,  attempted  a  com- 
promise. Some  few  troops  under  Lundy  were  indeed  admitted,  but 
the  conntiy  was  still  held  for  the  Protestants,  and  Lundy  was 
obliged^  in  appearance  at  all  events,  to  accept  the  new  Government. 

Meanwhile  William  had  attempted  to  enter  into  negotiations  with 
TyrconneL    For  this  purpose  he  had  employed  as  his  ^^jn,,^. 
agent  Bichard  Hamilton,  who  had  once  held  a  com-  negotiatton 
mission  in  James's  army,  but  who  now  professed  to  have  ^***  lywwmii. 
changed  his  allegiance.    Hamilton  pledged  his  word  that,  if  he 
failed  in  his  commission,  he  would  come  back  in  three  weeks ;  but, 
forfeiting  his  promise,  he  returned  to  his  old  allegiance,  and  became 
a  chief  leader  on  the  side  of  James.    But  the  character  of  the  quarrel 
was  already  changing,  the  real  object  of  Tyrconnel,  in  common  with 
the  greater  part  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  was  to  uphold  neither  James  nor 
William,  but  to  destroy  for  ever  the  English  supremacy.  ,p^g^,„^.. 
For  this  purpose  he  was  willing  to  use  the  name  of  James,  otueot  Mih 
trusting  in  feet  to  the  assistance  of  Louis,  to  whom  he  '^•'•^•"^^ 
opened  his  real  design.    He  succeeded  in  ridding  himself  oi  M.ovxnX.y^'^  ^ 
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whose  loyal  influence  was  likely  to  thwart  his  plans,  by  sending 
Tiitn  on  a  mission  to  St.  Germains,  where  James  now  held  his 
Court,  and  where  he  was  at  once  apprehended.  He  then  summoned 
,  the  Ldsh  to  arms.  An  army  of  60,000  Papists  was  collected,  and 
many  thousands  more  took  arms  on  their  own  behalf,  and  ravaged 
the  Protestant  settlements  around  them.  To  complete  the  Irish 
supremacy,  Tyrconnel  ordered  the  Protestants  to  be  disarmed.  The 
His  temponxy  destruction  wrought  is  inconceivable.  Property  which 
neoMM,  has  been  estimated  at  ;£5,000,000  was  destroyed.    Whole 

herds  of  cattle  were  killed  and  left  to  rot  in  the  fields ;  60,000  are 
said  to  have  been  thus  killed  in  six  weeks,  while  about  400,000  sheep 
were  similarly  slain.  Unable  to  withstand  this  geiieral  movement, 
the  Protestants  in  the  south  and  west  were  overpowered,  or  re- 
treated if  possible  to  the  strongholds  of  Londonderry  and  Ennis- 
killen.  In  those  two  places  the  flower  of  the  English  settlers  stood 
at  bay,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  hordes  of  liberated  serfis  now  in 
mutiny  against  their  former  masters.  An  army  was  ordered  to 
march  northwards  under  the  traitor  Eichard  Hamilton.  The  Pro- 
testants fled  before  it ;  30,000  of  them  collected  as  a  last  asylum 
behind  the  walls  of  Londonderry. 

The  country  was  in  this  condition  when  Jamea,  in  answer  to  the 
H«g»taJuBM  messages  which  Tyrconnel  had  sent  him,  determined, 
over.  vn^  the  assent  of  Louis,  and  with  considerable  assistance 

in  officers  and  arms,  himself  to  visit  Ireland.  He  landed  at  Cork, 
and  soon  appeared  in  the  capital,  while  William,  unable  to  act 
with  energy  on  account  of  the  difficulties  which  surrounded  him, 
was  assailed  by  unthinking  men  with  violent  abuse  for  not  taking 
stronger  measures  to  prevent  those  disasters  which  he  was  really 
watching  with  the  greatest  dismay. 

On  his  arrival  in  Dublin  it  was  gradually  brought  home  to  James 

that  it  ^as  no  feeling  of  passionate  loyalty  which  was  exciting  the 

oiuurMter  of       Irish  population.    Among  those  who  attended  his  Court 

itidi  Jaeobitaa.    there  were  two  distinct  factions.      Some  Englishmen, 

with  the  loyal  feelings  which  animated  English  Jacobites,  were 

anxious  to  re-establish  Jailies  and  to  retain  the  English  iufluence  in 

Ireland.    Another  party,  which  included  Tyrconnel  and  almost  all 

the  Irish  Papists,  were  fighting  to  destroy  the  English  supremacy, 

they  cared  not  how,  and  intriguing  to  secure  the  assistance  of  France. 

J&mea  would  naturally  have  inclined  to  the  former  party,  but  soon 

learnt  that  the  power  of  hia  partisans  was  eutaiely  ^ou^, 

Se  made  a  feeble  struggle,  and,  contcaxy  to  \ilkift  "w^!^  oiVJtva'^«w2a. 
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and  Irish,  proceeded  himBelf  to  the  siege  of  Londondeiry.  On  his 
march  he  found  that  the  Protestants,  as  they  retired,  had  destroyed 
all  the  crops  and  houses  behind  them.  He  journeyed  through  a 
desert,  and  when  he  found  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  8i«g«  of 
eity  had  got  rid  of  their  treacherous  governor  Lundy,  i^«»*«*««y- 
had  taken  matters  into  their  own  hands,  and  appointed  Walker,  a 
deigyman,  and  Major  Henry  Baker,  joint  governors,  he  determined 
to  retnm  instantly  to  Dublin,  there  to  hold  a  Parliament.  The 
prosecution  of  the  si^e  was  intrusted  to  a  French  general, 
Maumont,  and  Richard  Hamilton.  The  defence  was  so  vigorous 
that  the  siege  was  soon  turned  into  a  blockade ;  and  while  the 
gallant  city  was  holding  out  to  the  last  extremity,  the  Parliament  at 
Dublin  met. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  considering  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  was  collected,  it  consisted  entirely  of  Catholics.  It  proceeded  to 
act  with  a  recklessness  which  might  be  expected  from  ,^^^^  i«giiUtioii 
an  enslaved  nation  suddenly  called  to  power,  and  from  of  the  xrii^ 
men  who  for  years  had  been  unused  to  public  life. 
The  great  Act  of  Settlement,  that  compromise  which  in  Charles 
IL's  leign  had  settled  the  share  of  land  to  be  held  by  the  Protestant 
emigrants  who  had  followed  Cromwell's  victorious  arms,  was  repealed. 
l£any  thousands  of  square  miles  were  at  a  single  blow  transferred  from 
English  to  Celtic  landlords.  The  Act  itseK  may  have  been  unjust, 
but  for  years  it  had  been  the  basis  of  society,  and  men  had  acted  as 
though  their  titles  were  secure.  Its  repeal  was  therefore  a  violent 
act  of  unjust  confiscation.  Moreover,  as  far  as  James  was  concerned, 
nothing  could  be  more  disastrous,  nothing  could  more  surely  destroy 
any  influence  he  might  yet  keep  tn  England,  where  it  seemed  to  fore- 
ihadow  the  justice  Protestants  might  expect  from  his  hands  were  his 
leign  re-established.  Such  Alight  opposition  as  James  offered  (for  he 
had  the  wisdom  to  see  some  of  the  disastrous  consequences  of  the 
measure)  had  no  effect  but  to  cause  profound  distrust  of  himself. 
Other  legislation  even  more  disastrous  met  with  no  opposition  at  his 
hands.  In  his  want  of  money  he  issued  false  coinage  of  copper  and 
brass,  intrinsically  worth  perhaps  a  sixtieth  of  its  nominal  value. 
Thus  of  course  all  creditors  and  mortgagees,  who  were  pretty  certain 

^  to  be  Protestants,  were  ruined.    The  money  was  rendered  current  by 
threats  of  punishment  against  those  who  refused  it.    Prices  were  ke;^t 
down  by  law ;  and  to  complete  tbia  wild  legislatioii,  \ibA  ^oXi  ksX  o\ 
kUamder  was  passed,  contaimng  between  2000  ot  ioOO  •a»3Si'e»,   ^^ 

iaqmr^  was  instituted  aa  to  the  grounds  of  accnBatioii  B^^ainaX  ^Q»fc 
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wlio  weie  attainted^  and  opportunities  were  thna  afforded  for  any 
man  who  had  a  personal  enemy  to  introduce  his  name  in  the  BilL 
A  limit  of  time  was  set  within  which  all  those  named  were  bound  to 
surrender  themselves  to  justice  or  be  liable  to  execution  without 
trial ;  while,  to  prevent  the  King's  mercy  from  interfering  with  their 
vengeance,  the  Commons  passed  a  law  that  after  November  the  right 
of  jnrdon  should  cease. 

Such  legislation,  sanctioned  by  James,  while  it  fedled  to  give  him 
tti  eflket  ^^  popularity  in  Ireland,  checked  the  reaction  which 

oaBagudi  was  beginning  in  England.    The  feeling  there  grew 

*^  constantly  stronger  against  the  inaction  of  the  Qovern- 

ment.  The  fate  of  Londonderry  and  Enniskillen  were  watched  with 
absorbing  interest.  A  fleet,  with  some  troops  under  command  of 
Elirke,  was  at  length  despatched,  but  Eirke  refused  to  risk  the 
{Passage  of  the  river  which  led  from  Lough  Foyle,  and  which  was 
now  guarded  by  forts  and  a  boom,  and  the  starving  population 
of  Londonderry  had  the  misery  of  watching  the  ships  as  they  lay 
idly  in  the  Lough.  But  they  still  held  out  with  astonishing  con- 
stancy. Their  friend^  in  Enniskillen  feured  somewhat  better.  .They 
did  not  confine  themselves  to  defence ;  but,  issuing  from  the  little 
island  in  Lough  Erne  which  surrounded  their  city,  they  collected 
from  their  enemies  a  considerable  quantity  of  cattle  and  ammunition, 
and  lived  in  comparative  comfort  and  security.  At  length,  in  July, 
the  fate  of  Londonderry  seemed  sealed.  Nearly  everything  eatable 
had  been  devoured, — ^horse-flesh,  rats,  salt  hides,  all  that  could  possibly 
be  converted  even  into  the  most  objectionable  food.  It  seemed  impos- 
sible to  feed  the  population  in  any  way  for  two  days  longer.  At 
last  a  peremptory  order  reached  'Kirke  to  relieve  the  city  at  all 
uaAxoiAMn  hazards.  On  the  30th  of  July,  three  vessels,  two  trans- 
MvwL  ports  and  a  frigate,  sailed  up  the  river,  and,  after  a  few 

minutes  of  difficulty,  broke  the  boom,  and  in  the  evening,  at  ten 
o'clock,  were  anchored  at  the  quay.  The  city  was  saved  after  105 
days  of  siege  and  blockade. 

The  Irish  army  inmiediately  broke  up  from  its  camp  and  retreated. 

As  it  reached  Strabane,  on  its  backward  course,  it  received  the  news 

Batueof  o^  another  disaster.     A  great  effort  had  been  deter- 

Hewtoa  BaUer.    mined  on  against  Enniskillen,  but  Colonel  Wolseley  had 

been  sent  to  take  the  command  by  Kirke,  and  was  successful  in' 

defeating  at  Newton    Butler  the    approaching    Irish,    of   whom 

pearly  2000  were  put  to  the  sword  oi  drownfe^i  m  %i  -aei^hbouring 

^^grlL,     The  news  of  thiB  defeat  hastened  tkie  ate^  oi  ^^  T^\?t^^cfia% 
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army  as  it  letained  from  LondondeTry,  and  it  fled  in  confdsion  to 
Charlemont. 

The  same  week  wMcli  saw  the  relief  of  Londonderry  and  the 
battle  of  Newton  Butler  was  remarkable  also  for  the  TioitBtehw- 
great  defeat  of  William's  army  at  Killiecrankie.  In  JSJS 'tto^^ 
accordance  with  the  character  of  the  Scotch  people,  and  seotiMd. 
in  some  proportion  to  the  cruelty  which  had  been  exercised  upon 
them,  the  Revolution  in  Scotland  took  a  more  violent  form  than  it 
had  assumed  in  Englandi  for  in  the  North  James  had  been  able  to 
carry  out  more  completely  those  plans  which  had  produced  his  fall  in 
the  southern  kingdom.  A  Church  repugnant  to  the  majority  of  the 
people  had  been  forced  upon  them  by  law;  in  defiance  of  the  opposition 
of  a  subservient  Parliament,  all  the  high  places  had  been  filled  with 
Papists ;  nonconformity  had  been  punished  with  an  arbitrary  severity 
and  a  ferocious  cruelty  of  which  England  showed  no  counterpart; 
the  electoral  laws  also,  by  requiring  from  all  electors  abjuration  of 
the  Covenant  and  an  assertion  of  the  King's  ecclesiastical  supremacy, 
ttduded  all  but  Prelatists  from  the  right  of  election.  Before  col- 
lecting a  national  Convention,  to  consider  the  state  of  tli  c  nation  under 
the  present  circumstances,  it  was  necessary  to  dispense  with  the  Act 
which  excluded  Presbyterians  from  the  franchise.  The  Convention 
consequently  consisted  almost  exclusively  of  Whigs,  and  the  change  of 
Government  was  marked  by  grave  disorders  in  many  parts  of  the 
eountry ;  nor,  though  William  disliked  these  excesses,  was  he  able  to 
repress  them,  and  thb  Episcopal  clergy  were  in  many  instances  most 
roughly  used.  There  was  at  first  some  talk  of  a  union  opptMition 
with  England,  for  the  national  feeling  of  the  Scotch  was  ^  *  ^"^"^ 
beginning  to  yield  to  the  increasing  belief  that  in  most  points,  espe- 
cially of  a  financial  and  commercial  character,  such  a  imion  was  very 
deeiiahle ;.  while  many  even  of  the  Whigs  in  England  wished  for  a 
onion  of  the  Churches  and  the  establishment  of  Episcopacy  on  some 
broad  and  general  basis.  But  the  religious  feeling  of  the  country 
was  quite  averse  to  such  a  course,  and  William  was  too  tolerant  a 
man  to  wish  to  apply  any  coercion  to  men's  consciences.  He  therefore 
wrote  a  letter,  in  which  he  did  little  else  thpu  profess  his  attachment 
to  Protestantism,  and  his  wish  if  possible  to  establish  the  Union. 
The  arrangements  he  left  in  their  own  hands. 

Unable  himself  to  be  present  in  Scotland,  he  intrusted  the  husmfiss^ 
to  the  two  Dalrymples,  father  and  oou,  and  to  Lord  Melv\Xie,BL^TV3L<aLKii!t. 
num^  who,  tbongb  be  bad  retired  abroad  during  the  ^oitq.  ^"V^Oa. 
ioeeeeded  the  Bjre-Honse  Plot,  bad  never  committed  hnn9fc\iN?«nftVy 
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to  either  party.  James's  agents  were  Graham  of  Clayerhonse,  now 
Earl  of  Dundee,  and  Lindsay^  Earl  of  Balcarras.  The  Castle  of 
Edinburgh  was  in  the  hands  of  Gordon,  a  Jacobite ;  and  James's  agents 
hoped  that,  by  their  own  vigour  and  by  means  of  the  dread  inspired 
by  the  castle  which  commanded  the  town,  they  might  yet  obtain  a 
predominant  influence  in  the  Convention.  The  first  trial  of  strength 
was  the  election  of  a  President,  and  before  long  it  became  evident 
that  the  Whigs  would  certainly  have  the  upper  hand.  They  elected 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  and  about  the  middle  of  March  the  regular 
sittings  of  the  Convention  began.  At  the  first  meeting,  letters  from 
Lottenfrom  ^^^^  KJug  James  and  King  William  were  produced ; 
j«mw  and  that  of  James,  the  production  of  Melfort,  was  fitted,  Uke 
wiiiiAm.  jna^  of  the  productions  of  that  statesman,  to  injure  his 

master's  cause  as  much  as  possible.  There  was  no  word  of  repent- 
ance, no  word  of  conciliation;  every  line  breathed  an  obstinate 
determination  to  continue  in  the  old  course,  and  threats  of  vengeance 
on  his  enemies.  Dundee  and  Balcarras  felt  that  all  hope  of  maintain- 
ing a  majority  was  lost,  and  having  thus  failed  in  their  first  object, 
Dundee  triM  determined  to  pursue,  in  accordance  with  a  plan  they  had 
to  secede.  already  arranged,  a  second  line  of  policy,  to  secede  with 

their  adherents  to  Stirling,  and  there  establish  a  rival  Convention. 
The  movement  was  thwarted  by  the  premature  retreat  of  Dundee, 
l^dinburgh  was  fall  of  fierce  Western  Cameronians,  and  feeling  that 
his  life  was  endangered,  he  hastily  withdrew.  The  news  that,  with 
a  party  of  his  old  troopers,  he  had  set  out  for  Stirling,  holding  on  his 
way  a  conference  with  the  Governor  of  Edinburgh  Castle,  excited  the 
fears  and  hatred  of  the  Presbyterians  in  the  Convention 
««»8»»niui.  rpj^gy  ^^  Qjj^  proceeded  to  rouse  the  people  of  Edinburgh 

to  arms,  and  to  place  the  town  in  an  attitude  of  defence,  and  thus 
thwart  the  idea  of  secession.  They  then  went  on  to  consider  the  state 
of  the  nation,  and  declaring  that  the  late  King  had  forfeited  the 
throne  by  misconduct,  offered  the  Crown  to  William  and  Mary, 
The  offer  was  accompanied,  as  in  the  case  of  England,  with  a  Declar- 
ation of  Eight, — ^here  in  Scotland  called  the  Claim  of  Right, — ^in 
which,  without  discussing  the  question,  they  declared  that  Epis- 
copacy was  abolished.  The  Crown  was  then  solemnly  offered  and 
accepted. 
Yet  the  difficulties  of  William  were  still  most  severe.    The  bigoted 

CovenanteiB  held  aloof  from  a  tolerant  King  who  had  not  taken 
^e  Covensmt ;  and  a  nnmber  of  extreme  "Wb^igR,  ^\lo  'w%a»  attached 

«  monarchy  bo  limited  as  to  be  really  a  TevrOaUc.^^xjiX.VXiesaa^'si^ 
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at  the  head  of  a  fiactioiiB  opposition,  foiming  among  themBeLves  an 
organization  known  by  the  name  of  the  Club.    While  this  powerful 
opposition  wasbeingfoimedin  the  Lowlands,  warin  behalf       ^^ 
of  the  fdgitiye  King  actually  broke  out  in  the  High- 
lands.   Dnndee,  on  his  flight  from  Edinburgh,  had  remained  for  some 
time  peaceably  in  his  own  honse.    But  letters  passing  between  him 
and  Melfort,  James's  minister  in  Ireland,  were  intercepted.    An 
Older  was  issued  to  arrest  him,  with  his  colleague  Balcairas.  Balcarras 
was  secured,  but  Dundee  fled  towards  Invemess,  where 
he  found  a  state  of  affiEors  which  he  was  able  to  turn  to 
the  advantage  of  James. 

The  politics  of  the  Highland  clans  bore  little  relation  to  the 
general  polities  of  the  nation.  The  Highlanders  were  as  mgUand 
yet  a  half  savage  race,  devoted  to  their  patriarchal  form  v^^^^^^ 
of  society,  and  with  political  attachments  which  seldom  went  beyond 
the  head  of  their  tribe.  It  mattered  but  little  to  them  whether  James 
or  William  were  upon  the  Scottish  throne.  They  were  equally  ready 
.to  oppose  by  violence  any  Government  which  interfered  with  their 
.  wild  freedom.  But  among  themselves  they  had  bitter  tribal  jealousies 
and  feuds,  and  the  partial  introduction  of  the  feudal  system  had  com- 
plicated their  relations  one  with  the  other.  Great  chiefs,  combining 
ihe  character  of  feudal  lords  and  clan  patriarchs,  had  contrived  to 
extend  their  power,  and  render  other  dans  besides  their  own  depen- 
dent or  tributary.  The  Earl  or  Marquis  of  Aigyle,  Mac  Galium 
More,  as  the  Highlanders  called  him,  head  of  the  great  clan  of 
Campbell  in  Argyleshire,  had  thus  extended  his  pre-eminence  at 
the  expense  of  his  neighbours.  The  power  of  this  chief  was  great. 
He  could  bring  5000  men  into  the  fleld,  and  his  jurisdiction  was 
so  independent  as  to  be  hardly  second  to  that  of  the  Crown; 
eonsequently  all  his  neighbours  looked  upon  him  with  jealousy  and 
hatred.  That  the  politics  of  the  head  of  the  Campbell  dan  were  con- 
sistently Whig  was  enough  to  make  all  his  rivals  and  enemies 
Jacobites.  But  of  late  years  the  power  of  the  Campbells  had  de- 
cayed; during  the  triumph  of  the  Stuart  Kings  the  Marquis  of 
Aigyle  had  been  beheaded,  and  the  Earl,  his  son,  had  been  driven  into 
exile.  As  the  Campbells  sunk,  the  Macdonalds,  the  chief  rivals  of 
their  clan,  on  whose  property  they  had  encroached,  had  risen.  But 
the  Macdonalds  ha4  ft  constant  feud  with  the  MackintoaheB  in.  t\v& 
neighbourhood  of  Inverness,  in  pnrauance  of  which  M^a.c^0Tia\<^  ol 
Keppoch  was  at  tbiB  moment  engaged  in  the  siege  oi  ln.venieaft,^\:^t^ 
tMd  made  common  canae  with  the  Mackintoshes. 
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When  therefore  Dundee  came  into  that  neighbourhood  he  found 
the  clans  already  in  arms  on  quarrels  of  their  own.  It  occurred  to 
DudM  In  tte  him  that,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  general  enmity 
wighiMidg  against  the  Campbells,  he  might  form  a  union  of  the 

clans,  nominally  at  all  events  in  favour  of  King  James.  His  plan 
'  met  with  a  partial  success.  He  could  not  indeed  induce  the 
Mackintoshes  to  join  with  the  Macdonalds,  but  he  secured  their 
neutrality.  The  eastern  dans  as  a  rule  followed  the  same  course; 
but  those  of  the  west,  more  immediate  sufferers  from  the  power 
and  encroachments  of  the  Campbells,  eagerly  leapt  at  the  opportunity 
of  attacking  the  party  of  which  Argyle  was  one  of  the  chiefB. 
Mackay  was  sent  to  take  the  command  of  the  English  troops. 
With  his  regular  soldiers  he  could  do  nothing  against  the  rapid 
Highlanders  in  the  mountains,  and  urged  the  plan,  subsequently 
followed,  of  building  a  line  of  forts  across  the  country.  The  cam- 
paign produced  no  event  of  importance.  A  cessation  of  arms  occurred 
in  June,  spent  by  Dundee  in  obtaining  succour  from  James  in  Ireland, 
by  Mackay  in  raising  troops  with  some  difficulty  among  the  Western  ^ 
Cameronians. 

A  fresh  dispute  among  the  dans  renewed  the  war.  The  Murrays, 
of  whom  Athol  was  the  chief,  had  not  as  yet  declared  for  either  side. 
The  Marquis  of  Athol  himself  withdrew  for  safety  to  England,  but 
his  eldest  son  declared  for  King  William,  while  his  steward,  who  was 
believed  to  be  in  his  confidence,  declared  for  James.  The  two  sections 
of  the  clan  disputed  the  possession  of  the  castle  of  Blair  Athol, 
^^^^  ^  the  seat  of  the  chief.    It  was  felt  by  both  parties  that 

Kim«onuikie.      the  adhesion  of  this  large  clan  was  of  great  importance, 
'^^'  and  Dundee  on  one  side  and  Mackay  on  the  other 

hurried  to  support  their  friends  at  Blair  AthoL  The  castle  lies  a 
little  beyond  the  northern  end  of  the  pass  of  Eilliecrankie,  a  ravine 
through  which  the  river  Garry  rushes,  and  which  leads  from  the 
lowlands  of  Perthshire  to  the  mountains.  The  armies  were  not  ill- 
matched  in  numbers.  Mackay's  troops  were  suffered  by  the  High- 
landers to  get  clear  of  the  difficult  pass,  and  then  found  themsdves 
in  a  little  valley,  with  the  Highlanders  occupying  the  hills  around. 
As  long  as  it  was  an  affair  of  musketry,  the  Lowland  troops,  many  of 
whom  were  veterans^  hdd  their  ground,  but  when  the  clans  sudd^y 
threw  their  firelocks  from  them  and  rushed  with  a  wild  yell  on  their 
lines,  they  broke  and  fled,  with  the  exception  of  one  regiment,  and 
rushed  m  helpless  flight  down  the  narrow  pass.  It  was  the  difference 
'a  the  weapons  which  caused  this  strange  victory  of  undisciplined 
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over  disciplined  troops.  Wlien  lie  had  fired  his  volley,  the  Highlander 
threw  away  his  firelock,  and  was  ready  in  an  instant  to  rush  forward 
with  his  broadsword.  The  bayonet  at  that  time  in  use  was  so  con- 
structed that,  when  fixed,lt  filled  up  the  mouth'of  the  barrel  It  took 
some  minutes  to  arrange  the  clumsy  contrivance  which  turned  the 
musket  into  a  pike.  While  the  regulars  were  still  fumbling  with  their 
weapons,  the  Highlanders  were  upon  them.^  Mackay  brought  off 
such  troops  as  were  left  with  rare  coolness,  and  the  death  of  Dundee 
neutralized  the  effects  of  the  defeat.  The  Highland  army  passed  under 
the  conmiand  of  General  Cannon,  who  had  brought  over  the  Irish 
aoziliaiies,  a  man  of  no  particidar  ability.  Mackay  succeeded  in 
rapidly  re-establishing  his  army.  He  destroyed  the  prestige  of  the 
Highlanders  by  defeating  a  detachment  at  St  Johnstone's,  near  Perth ; 
and  when  a  newly  raised  regiment  of  Cameronian  recruits  beat  off  the 
mountaineers  at  Dunkeld,  no  longer  held  together  by  MMkay  con- 
a  leader  of  ability,  they  broke  up  and  retired  to  their  ^"^^^  **"  '^• 
own  glens,  and  the  war  was  practically  over. 

Though  William's  measures  had  thus  been  tolerably  successful, 
although  the  Revolution  was  acknowledged  in  two  por-  p^^j^^^  ^, 
tions  of  the  Empire,  and  likely  soon  to  become  so  in  the  the  sai^idk 
third,  his  position  in  London  was  most  difficult  and  ^•'"*'**~*- 
trying.     Success  had  dissolved  the  union  between  the  Whigs  and 
Tories,  and  the  triumphant  Whigs  had  time  to  remember  their  suffer- 
ings in  the  last  reign  and  to  form  plans  of  vengeance.    The  King 
desired  above  all  tiiiings  the  cessation  of  faction  and  the  union  of 
parties,  but  on  every  question  which  arose  the  Commons  displayed  a 
most  passionate  t^nper.     A  certain  number  of  attainders   were 
reversed,  and  this  was  well  enough ;  but  when  a  Bill  of  Indemnity 
was  brought  in,  so  many  exceptions  were  made  to  it,  Buiofindaiii- 
that  it  became  in  fact  ratiier  a  Bill  of  vengeance  than  a  ^^  dropped. 
BiU  of  oblivion.    The  discussion  of  these  exceptions  lasted  so  long 
that  the  Bill  had  to  be  dropped  for  that  session.    But  the  intemperate 
Whig  leaders,  such  men  as  Howe,  Sacheverell,  and  the  younger 
Hampden,  were  not  contented  to  be  thus  balked  of  their  revenge. 
Fierce  attacks  were  brought  against  the  Lord  President  Caermarthen, 
and  H<^lifaT^  the  Privy  SeaL     The  position  of  Caermarthen  was  so 
strong  that  his  enemies  were  afraid  to  divide  the  House  against  hiTw. 
Halifftz  had  made  more  enemies,  and  was  not  so  firmly  Attack  on 
supported  by  the  King's  influence.    The  practical  mind  ^^Ufaz. 
of  William  found  little  to  like  in  the  subtle  and  questioning  ix^t^Ui^^. 
I  Tsoi^t  by  acptrienoe^  "MadkAy  invented  the  bayonet  fitting  xonnd  tih,^  ^nsr^V. 

OCW.   If QK  ^jA 
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of  HalifiiT ;  and  as  the  affiiiis  in  Ireland  liad  been  vbtcaUy  entdiely 
in  that  nobleman's  control,  the  wretched  condition  of  the  Protestants, 
the  lengthened  misery  of  Londonderry,  and  the  temporary  snccess  of 
James  and  Tyrconnel,  were  all  laid  to  his  charge.  It  was  said  that 
he  even  purposely  neglected  Ireland  in  order  to  render  a  new  Govern- 
ment indispensable.  However,  he  contrived  to  escape  impeachment 
by  a  naziow  majority  of  sixteen ;  and  the  relief  of  Londonderry,  and 
the  immediate  despatch  of  Schomberg  at  the  head  of  a  considerable 
body  of  troops  to  support  the  Protestant  interest^  tended  to  check  the 
vehemence  of  the  popular  anger  which  was  directed  against  him. 

Late  in  August^  the  Parliament  broke  up  till  October,  and  all  eyes 
were  turned  towards  th^fate  of  Schombarg's  expedition.  His  troops 
consisted  for  the  most  part  of  raw  recruits,  scarcely  able  to  discharge 
their  firelocks.  He  could  not  venture  to  fight  with  such  an  army, 
but  displayed  great  skill  and  determination  in  the  manner  in 
MiavT  of  tiM  "^^ch  he  overcame  overwhelming  difELculties ;  for,  while 
BagudiMBj  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dundalk,  treason 
iBbtiMd.  ^^^^^  discovered  in  the  camp  of  some  French  Protestant 
refugees,  some  raiments  of  which  accompanied  him.  The  refugees 
themselves  were  trustworthy,  but  a  certain  number  of  other  foreigners 
had  found  their  way  into  their  r^i^iments,  and  opened  correspondence 
with  the  Irish.  Sharp  vengeance  fell  upon  the  chief  conspirators. 
But  a  more  terrible  enemy  than  treason  attacked  the  English  troopa 
A  deadly  pestilence  arose  and  carried  them  off  by  hundreds  :  their 
misery  was  unspeakable ;  the  ties  of  morality  and  decorum  were 
relaxed,  the  men  got  drunk  sitting  on  the  corpses  of  their  dead  com- 
rades, and  the  horror  of  the  time  is  well  shown  by  the  fact,  that 
several  ships  lay  in  Carrickfergus  Bay  filled  with  carcases,  and  not 
a  live  man  on  board.  The  blame  of  tiie  wretched  condition  of  the 
army  was  traceable  to  the  general  maladmimstration  which  existed 
in  the  Government.  The  Chief  Commissary  was  a  man  named  Shales^ 
who  supplied  the  army  with  quite  uneatable  food,  drew  money  largely 
for  supplies  which  never  reached  the  troops,  and  let  out  the  troop 
horses,  when  collected,  to  English  farmera  But  it  was  not  only  in 
the  army  that  this  maladministration  was  visible.  Admiral  Herbert, 
now  Lord  Torrington,  sunk  in  debauchery,  allowed  the  same  offences 
to  be  pc^trated  in  the  navy.  It  would  be  unfair  to  lay  this  to  the 
chai^  of  William.  The  deeprooted  mismanagement  of  the  last 
twenty  jreara  Tendered  it  almost  impossible  for  him  to  introduce 
'eforma  with  any  ittpidity,  nor,  vrith  all  \ihe  nt»!^\.  ol  i^omj^go.  affedrs 
on  hia  Jmnda,  covdd  he  personally  sapcrv\afe  e^cry  ^e^^da^ssksox.   ^>* 
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own  department  was  well  and  successfully  managed,  and  the  English 
troops  abroad  won  some  honour  in  a  flkirmiflh  against  the  French  at 
Walcourt 

Still  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  Parliament,  on  its  reas* 
sembling,  should  be  in  a  better  temper  than  when  it 
separated.     It  again  renewed  its  violent  courses.     The  m««ti- 
necessarysupplies  were  indeed  voted;  The  Bill  of  Rights,  ^^^•'"••• 
by  which  the  Declaration  of  Sight  was  to  be  formed  into  a  statute,  and 
which  in  the  last  session  had  been  thrown  aside  because  the  Lords 
wished  to  introduce  the  name  of  the  Electress  Sophia  in  the  suc- 
cession to  the  throne,  was  passed  without  that  amendment;  but 
besides  this  scarcely  any  other  work  was  done.    On  the  other  hand, 
the  Whig  majority  proceeded  on  their  course  of  vengeance.   *  The 
Eails  of  Salisbury  and  Peterborough,  Sir  Edward  Hales  n*  violence  of 
and  Obadiah  Walker  were  impeached ;  a  Committee  *•*•  "^n^^w^ 
to  inquire  into  the  death  of  RusseU  and  Sidney,  known  as  the  Murdet 
Committee,  was  appointed,  and  the  attack  upon  Halifax  renewed* 
At  length  the  Whigs,  conscious  that  the  King  was  not  well  pleased  with 
their  vindictive  temper,  attempted  to  secure  their  own  permanent 
siq^iemacy  [in  Parliament.    They  introduced  a  Corporation  Bill, 
for  lestoring  all  the  charters  which  had  been  forfeited  in  the  reign 
of  James ;  and  to  this,  at  the  suggestion  of  Sacheverell  and  Howard, 
were  appended  two  clauses,  the  one  providing  that  all  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  surrender  of  the  charters  should  be  incapable  of 
holding  office  for  seven  years,  the  other  adding  that  all  who,  in  spite 
of  being  thus  incapacitated,  presumed  to  hold  office  should  be  fined 
£600,aiid  be  debarred  for  life  from  public  employment.    These  clauses, 
which  would  have  in  fact  disfranchized  the  Tory  party  in  every 
bGromgh,  they  attempted  to  pass  through  the  House  by  a  surprise, 
when  the  greater  part  of  the  Tory  party  had  returned  home  for 
Christmas.     But  so  violent  and  &ctious   a  measure  ^^^^^^ 
called  out  all  the  energies  of  the  Opposition.     The  throw  oat  the 
conntzy  gentlemen  came  crowding  back  to  town,  and,  ^^^^t^'***"*^*- 
after  a  violent  debate,  the  Whigs  were  defeated  by  a  small  majority. 
The  Tories  thought  to  improve  their  triumph  by  reintroducing  the 
Bill  of  Indemnity  without  the  exceptions,  but  they  quite  overrated 
their  strength.    Their  attempt  was  defeated  by  an  enormous  maj  ority, 
and  a  BiU  of  Pains  and  Penalties  incorporated  with  the  Indemnity 
Act,  wluch  rendered  it  a  mere  measure  of  proBcriptiou.    "Eu^.  >i)t3^ 
violent  mtasare  waa  not  destined  to  pass  Uie  Howfie.    TYxe  ^€£c«; 
gtn^lgle  of  parties  was  so  repugnant  to   the   King,  any   aXXjexa:^ 
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iat  film  national  government  appeared  to  him  so  liopelefis,  that,  haying 
^yjjjj^  secretly  arranged  means  of  retiring  to  Holland,  he  sent   * 

threatana  to  for  his  ministers,  and  told  them  it  was  his  intention  to  ' 
•»▼•  EngUod.  ^thdraw  from  England,  leaving  the  Queen  npon  the  ^ 
throne.  The  threat  stupefied  the  Whigs.  To  whatever  excesses  their  '^ 
passion  may  have  led  them,  they  felt  that  their  safety  was  bound  up  ^i 
with  the  prudent  chief  they  had  elected.  A  passionate  scene  ensued,  ^ 
in  which  the  Tory  Nottingham  and  the  Whig  Shrewsbury  vied  with  ^5 
each  other  in  intreating  William  to  forego  his  plan.  At  length  hie  '^ 
xHuoiTw  yielded,  but  determined  that  he  would  escape  from  the  >! 

Pariiunoit^  atmosphere  of  faction  which  surrounded  him,  and  him-  ^ 
and  nndertakti  Self  go  to  carry  on  the  war  in  Ireland.  Having  stated  ^i 
"^'*'-  that  such  was  his  unalterable  intention,  he  prorogued  <\ 

and  dissolved  the  factious  Parliament  which  he  had  been  unable  to  ^-^ 
bring  to  reason.  ^[ 

The  dissolution  brought  with  it  a  reaction.  The  Tories  in  the  New  ^\ 
To  react!  Parliament  were  as  strong  as  the  Whigs  had  lately  been*  \\ 
ia  new  Even  London  returned  four  opponents  to  the  obnoxious  <v 

'^*'***""*  clauses  of  the  Corporation  Act.  As  yet  the  theory  of  »  ^ 
ministry  not  having  been  established,  there  was  no  great  change,  yet  tht  ^ 
balance  among  the  ministers  was  somewhat  altered.  Halifax  with-?  \ 
drew  from  the  Government ;  the  Board  of  Treasury  and  the  Board  of  ^j( 
Admiralty  were  both  reconstituted,  with  a  larger  proportion  of  Torieii  ^ 
and  Caermarthen  attained  such  an  amount  of  power  as  to  make  him  \ 
virtually  Prime  Minister.  Sir  John  Lowther  was  put  at  the  head  ^ 
^enidity  of  of  the  Treasury,  while  the  purchase  of  votes,  an  art  al  ^^ 
pariiameiit.  which  Caermarthen  was  an  adept,  and  which  for  man/  ^i^ 
years  to  come  was  constantly  employed  by  the  Government,  was  v^  K 
iTUsted  to  Sir  John  Trevor,  who  became  Speaker.  Williamhad  hitherto  ^. 
tried  to  act  without  bribery ;  he  had  found  his  efforts  futile,  aiA'^ 
Ms  influence  in  Parliament  neutralized  by  the  passion  of  faction.  HC^^ 
now,  against  his  own  feelings,  allowed  Caermarthen  to  have  his  way4  ;b 
The  strange  venality  of  Parliament  at  this  time,  and  for  many  yeaviu^ 
€ifterwards,  may  probably  be  traced  to  the  fact  that  the  secrecy  wit^^, 
which  debates  in  Parliament  were  shrouded  prevented  the  exercise  ^\ 
any  wholesome  popular  opinion  upon  the  vote  of  the  representative^K 
while  the  Crown  had  lost  that  power  of  coercing  the  Opposition  whidT^ 
it  had  enjoyed  in  the  time  of  the  Tudors.  It  became  necessary  toil 
purchase  what  could  not  be  procured  by  violence,  while  there  was  at  ^ 
pressure  from  without  to  restrain  the  cupidity  of  imprincipledmembeHlj)/ 
With  Mb  new  Parliament  William  found  himself  more  free  to  act.    '  ^ 

v« 
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Its  first  duty  was  the  Bettlement  of  the  reveniie.  This  had 
hitherto  been  chiefly  collected  under  Acts  passed  for  ner«y«iiM 
short  terms  only.  It  was  now  put  on  a  permanent  m**!**"- 
basis.  The  hereditary  revenues,  consisting  of  the  rents  of  royal 
domains,  fees  and  fines,  post  office  and  ecclesiastical  dues,  together 
with  that  portion  of  the  excise  which  had  been  paid  to  Charles  II. 
as  the  price  for  the  abolition  of  feudal  services,  were  given  to 
William  and  Mary.  These  revenues  amounted  to  about  £400,000 
or  £500,000  a  year.  The  King  had  hoped  to  obtain  a  grant  for 
life  of  the  other  excise  and  custom  duties  which  had  been  granted 
to  James,  and  had  amounted  to  £900,000  a  year ;  but  the  Tory 
majority  felt  as  distinctly  as  their  opponents  that  an  income  which 
let  the  Crown  free  from  the  necessity  of  consulting  Parliament  might 
prove  a  source  of  evils  similar  to  those  of  the  last  reign.  They 
therefore  gave  William  for  life  only  £300,000  a  year  from  the  excise, 
the  remaining  £600,000,  which  arose  from  customs,  they  granted 
for  four  years  only. 

On  other  points  the  Parliament  now  acted  more  in  accordance  with 
the  King's  wishes,  although  the  Whigs  produced  several  embarrassing 
measures,  and  attempted  to  compel  all  place-holders  to  take  an  oath 
abjuring  King  James.  But  William  was  determined  to  check  the 
course  of  vengeance ;  the  known  wish  of  the  King  enabled  the  Tories 
to  throw  out  the  obnoxious  measure,  and  the  revenge  of  the  Whigs 
was  finally  balked  by  an  Act  of  Grace  from  the  Crown,  ^et  of  oneo. 
which  took  the  place  of  the  unfinished  Bill  of  Indemnity.  '■•^  *<>• 
This  declared  a  perfect  oblivion  for  aU  political  offences  up  to  that 
moment,  excepting  from  the  benefits  of  the  Act  only  such  of  the 
regicides  as  were  still  alive,  and  about  thirty  others ;  of  whom  some 
were  either  dead  or  in  safety  abroad,  while  the  rest,  though  in 
England,  were  suffered  to  live  unharmed.  It  is  a  noble  addition  to 
the  glory  of  William  that,  through  his  firmness  and  generosity, 
no  blood  was  shed  at  the  Great  Revolution. 

Meanwhile  the  King  had  been  hastening  preparations  for  his  war. 
The  number  of  the  troops  in  Ireland  had  been  raised  to  Prepantioa 
90,000,  at  length  well  armed  and  well  provisioned ;   '*'  '*'• 
afieet,  with  stiU  more  provisions  and  equipments,  was  ready  to  receive 
the  King  at  Chester.    But  at  that  moment  it  became  very  difficult 
for  him  to  leave  the  country,  for  the  Jacobites  had  jaeo\A!t«t^<A 
detennined  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  bia  absence  for  a  ***«>^«»^ 
great  effart    darendon  the  Queen's  nncle,  Dartmoutb.  coimaaii^ci 
aftbeHeet  which  should  have  opposed  TFilJiam's  landing,  and  Vxealon 
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James's  last  Secretary  of  Stiate,  were  the  leaders  of  the  scheme.  For- 
tunately their  secrets  were  intmsted  to  a  man  named  FuUer,  who  at 
once  determined  to  turn  traitor.  He  gave  over  to  the  Privy  Conncil 
the  despatches  from  the  Queen  in  France,  which  had  been  sewn  into 
his  buttons.  His  fellow-messenger  was  apprehended;  when  con- 
victed and  condemned  to  death,  he  too  confessed,  and  the  chiefs  of 
the  conspiracy  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Government.  Nevertheless 
it  was  a  terrible  time  to  be  absent  from  home.  An  insurrection  might 
break  out  at  any  moment,  and  an  invasion  was  threatened  from  France. 
William  was  determined  that,  come  what  would,  he  would  put 
an  end  to  the  disgraceful  state  of  affairs  in  Ireland.  He  placed  the 
Qovemment  in  the  hands  of  the  Queen,  assisted  by  a  Council  of  nine, 
wuiiungoM  ^^^  Danby  for  her  chief  minister,  Admiral  Russell  to 
to  ireiaiid.  advise  her  on  naval,  and  Marlborough  on  military  affaiig, 
and  then  crossed  to  Belfast.  Fortunately  the  two  objects  of  the 
Jacobites  proved  incompatible ;  the  threatened  invasion  so  roused  the 
national  spirit,  that  domestic  insurrection  became  impossible.  While 
William  advanced  southward,  and  the  Irish  army,  rein- 
invMdon  and  forccd  by  a  considerable  number  of  French  under 
*'*"'*'^'****"^  Lauzun,  fell  back  behind  the  Boyne,  a  great  French 
fleet  under  Tourville  appeared  off  the  Needles.  Torrington,  the 
English  commander,  had  been  reinforced  by  a  Dutch  squadron,  yet 
shrunk  from  the  encounter,  and  retreated  towards  the  Straits  of 
Dover.  The  Queen  and  her  Council  sent  peremptory  orders  to  fight 
Jealous  of  EusseU,  afraid  of  risking  a  great  battle  with  superior 
numbers,  Torrington  unwillingly  obeyed.  With  shameful  policy,  he 
Battle  of  <36^^  ^^  Dutch  squadron  forward  to  bear  the  brunt  of 

BaaohyHoad.  the  danger,  and  left  it  almost  unsupported,  till,  after 
exhibiting  their  usual  stubborn  bravery,  the  Dutch  were  compelled 
to  fall  back  with  their  shattered  ships,  and  Tourville  swept  the 
Channel  unopposed.  Almost  at  the  same  time  as  the  news  of  this 
disgraceful  defeat  reached  London,  tidings  arrived  that  the  allies, 
under  the  Prince  of  Waldeck,  had  been  beaten  by  Luxemburg  at 
svftritod  ^^®  battle  of  Fleurus.    But  the  very  misfortunes  which 

bebavionr  of  Seemed  falling  upon  the  nation  roused  its  spirit.  The 
^'**"*-  Lord  Mayor  offered  the  Queen  at  once  ;£100,000, 10,000 

Londoners,  weU  armed  for  immediate  purposes,  and  six  regiments  of 
foot  and  two  i%g|iments  of  horse,  to  be  raised  at  once,  without  cost  to 
the  Crown,     The  same  temper  was  viBi\A^  tbiougjiout  England,  and 
suddenly ,  sdter  tliree  days  of  depreadon,  Yio^p^  -waa  «jg8aiLT«iafe\\s\.^ 
national  mind  by  the  news  of  the  battle  olt\ie^oTaft, 
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James  had  detenniiied  to  make  a  stand  behind  that  river,  which  sepa* 
rates  the  counties  of  Louth  and  Meath,  falling  into  the  '^^^^^^ 
sea  at  Drogheda.  The  position  was  a  fairly  strong  one ;  Boya*. 
the  ground  rose  immediately  from  the  river,  and  some  of  ''^  ^  "**' 
William's  generals  scarcely  liked  to  venture  upon  an  attack.  But  he 
felt  that  some  great  blow  was  necessary  to  retrieve  the  disasters  of 
the  last  year,  and  he  gave  orders  for  crossing  the  river  at  once.  Early 
in  the  morning  of  the  Ist  of  July  the  English  began  to  advance. 
Young  Schomberg  was  sent  some  miles  up  the  river,  to  cross  at  the 
bridge  of  Slane,  and  thus  turn  the  left  flank  of  the  Irish  army. 
His  success  in  this  movement  alarmed  Lauzun.  There  was  a  narrow 
passage  at  Duleek,  four  miles  south  of  the  Boyne,  where  two  carriages 
could  scarcely  pass  between  impassable  bogs.  If  Schomberg  could 
secure  this  pass  the  Irish  would  be  enclosed  in  a  trap.  It  was  neces- 
suy  at  any  price  to  avoid  this  danger ;  Lauzun  therefore  marched  to 
oppose  him,  taking  with  him  all  the  French  troops,  leaving  the  Irish 
alone  to  hold  the  rivei\  William  commanded  the  left  wing,  formed 
entirely  of  horse.  He  fought  his  way  across  the  river  not  far  above 
Drogheda.  In  the  centre  Schomberg  led  the  main  body  of  the  infantry 
across  the  fords  of  Old  Bridge.  The  Irish  infantry  which  should 
have  opposed  him,  thoroughly  demoralized  by  a  year  spent  under  lax 
discipline  and  in  habits  of  plunder,  fled  at  the  first  onset  The 
cavalry,  who  had  been  more  carefully  drilled  under  command  of 
the  txBitor  Richard  Hamilton,  strove  in  vain  to  restore  the  day. 
For  half  an  hour  the  struggle  in  the  bed  of  the  river  was  fierce. 
The  leader  of  the  Protestant  refugees  was  killed,  and  Schomberg 
liwnaftlf^  while  rallying  these  troops,  and  calling  out  to  them,  '^  Come 
on,  gentlemen,  there  are  }^ur  persecutors,"  also  fell.  But  William, 
having  crossed  with  the  left  wing,  now  came  up  on  the  flank  of 
the  Irish,  and  the  passage  was  secured.  The  Irish  cavalry  were 
left  entirely  unsupported  by  the  infantry.  Fighting  bravely,  and  with 
Kmslderable  loss,  they  were  slowly  driven  from  the  ground.  Their 
kader  Bichard  Hamilton  was  taken  prisoner.  James,  whose  personal 
courage  it  had  been  usual  to  praise,  turned  early  from  the  fight 
ind  fled  towards  Dublin.  The  rout  of  fugitives  hurried  through  the 
pass  of  Duleek,  covered  by  the  French  infantry,  who  had  been 
fttristing  young  Schomberg's  flank  attack  all  the  day.  William  is  said 
to  have  been  slack  in  the  pursuit ;  Schomberg's  death ,  dud  \i\&  o^vni 
exhaustion,  after  having  been  tbirty-Ave  hours  out  of  the  \aaX.  ioT^;^  ^^ 
htXTBehaci:,  may  have  been  the  came  of  this.  On  neithex  si^ie  ^«A  ^'fe 
itm  rery  great    Of  the  Engliab  about  600  axe  said  to  Yiav«i  ^^^-^^ 
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killed,  of  the  Iiish  1500 ;  but  thej  weie  chiefly  cavalry,  the  only 
trustworthy  Irish  troops. 

James,  having  reached  Dublin,  summoned  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
jamM'sflnai  principal  Catholic  citizens  to  the  castle.  Forgetful  of 
*"«"•  his  own  speedy  flight,  he  upbraided  the  Irish  for  cowar- 

dice, and  vowed  he  would  never  more  command  an  Irish  army.  He 
then  at  once  took  flight  again,  hurried  to  Waterford,  and  thence  by 
Kinsale  to  France.  Lauzun  and  Tyrconnel,  with  the  remains  of 
their  army,  also  thought  it  desirable  to  evacuate  the  capital,  which 
William  entered  in  triumph.  For  a  short  time  he  thought  of 
returning  to  England,  for  news  of  the  defeat  of  Beachy  Head  and 
of  the  battle  of  Fleurus  had  reached  him,  and  his  presence  in  London 
seemed  necessary.  But  when  he  heard  of  the  courageous  spirit 
showed  by  the  nation,  and  knew  that  the  only  use  Tourville  had 
made  of  his  victory  was  to  attack  and  bum  Teignmouth,  thus  still 
further  exasperating  the  people,  he  felt  that  the  crisis  was  over,  that 
he  might  remain  to  complete  his  victory. 

He  gradually  conquered  the  country  as  far  as  Limerick.  There 
siagtt  of  ^^  1t\^  stood  at  bay.    In  the  eyes  of  the  French  com- 

'■**■«'**•  mander  nothing  could  be  more  useless  than  the  attempt 

to  defend  the  city.  '^  The  walls  could  be  knocked  down  with  roasted 
apples,"  said  Lauzun.  He  consequently  withdrew  his  troops,  and  the 
Msh  were  left  to  themselves,  under  the  command  of  Sarsfield,  the 
only  Irish  general  who  seems  to  have  possessed  any  military  character, 
and  vain  though  their  hopes  seemed  to  Lauzim,  the  defence  of  the 
city  was  successfoL  The  want  of  artillery  at  first  checked  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  besiegers.  A  daring  raid,  headed  by  Sarsfield, 
destroyed  the  convoy  which  was  bringing,  up  the  siege  train.  The 
artillery  was  buried  and  exploded,  and  Sarsfield's  party  returned 
unhurt.  Then  came  the  heavy  rains  which  occur  at  this  season  in 
Irelaud ;  the  country  around  the  town  became  a  marsh.  A  final 
wnitem  returns  ^g^^^  assault  provcd  unsuccessful,  and  the  siege  was 
toSnguiuL  raised.  This  check  was  somewhat  balanced  by  the 
^^  **  success  of  an  expedition  planned  and  commanded  by 

Marlborough,  which  had  landed  in  the  south,  and  in  five  weeks  had 
conquered  both  Cork  and  Einsale.  William  returned  to  England  in 
ibriborouidi's  September,  intrusting  the  government  to  three  Lords 
JBMWM  In  tbfl  Justices,  and  the  management  of  the  war  to  GinkeL  But 
^*^  no  faithei  military  operation  of  importance  took  plaoe 

^ill  May  in  the  following  year. 
22ie  northern  and  eastern  part  oi  th^  iaVand  '^soa  m\j!DLfc\MMSL^^&. 
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the  "RrigliftTi^  and  bronglit  under  some  sort  of  goyemment  \sj  the 
Lords  Justices.    In  that  part  trade  and  industiy  had  revived.    In 
the  Irish  portion  of  the  island,  into  which  the  Celtic  inhabitants 
had  crowded,  there  was  wild  confusion  and  much  distress.    Gangs 
of  robbers  infested  the  country,  the  soldiers  were  little  better  them- 
selves than  robbers.    The  currency  of  James's  brass  money  entirely 
rained  trade.    As  usual  in  Ireland,  jealousy  of  race  began  to  show 
itsell    In  the  Councils  of  Regency  and  of  War,  to  whom  the  manage- 
ment of  James's  affairs  were  intrusted,  men  not  of  Irish  blood  had  con- 
siderable influence ;  they  were  therefore  involved  in  constant  quarrels 
with  the  purely  Irish  party.    Some  order  however  began  to  show 
itaelf  when  T^rconnel  returned  from  France,  accompanied  by  a 
French  general  of  ability  called  St  Ruth.    St  Ruth  devoted  himself 
with  extreme  energy  to  discipline  the  crowd  of  disorderly  bandits 
whom  he  had  to  command,  and  prepared  as  well  as  he  could  to 
oppose  the  advance  of  Ginkel,  who,  seconded  by  Tollemache  and 
Maclcay,  moved  in  the  beginning  of  June  from  their  «.  Eutu  oomei 
headquarters  at  Mullingar.    The  French  generals,  both  *«»»m»«. 
now  and  before,  had  been  of  opinion  that  Athlone  was  the  right 
spot  for  the  Irish  to  make  a  stand.    It  lay  almost  in  the  middle  of  the 
idand,  half  on  one  side,  half  on  the  other  of  the  Shannon,  separating 
the  provinces  of  Leinster  and  Connaught    Ginkel  determined  that  he 
woidd  take  this  place,  which  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  key  of  the  Irish 
frontier.     It  was  a  work  of  no  common  difficulty.    St  Ruth  thought 
the 'attempt  absolutely  hopeless.    ^^His  master,"  he  said  of  Ginkel, 
'^ongbt  to  hang  him  for  attempting  to  take  the  town,  mine  ought  to 
hang  me  if  I  lose  it"    The  half  of  the  town  upon  the  English  side  of 
the  liver  was  taken  on  the  19th,  but  the  real  difficulty  yet  remained. 
The  narrow  bridge  which  joined  the  two  towns  was  gj^g,  ^ 
gallantly  defended.    There  was  a  ford  lower  down,  but  it  Atwone. 
was  almost  impassable.    During  the  rest  of  the  month  the  efforts  of 
the  besiegers  were  in  vain.    At  last  want  of  supplies  compelled  them 
either  to  succeed  or  to  retreat    A  gallant  assault  on  the  ford,  which 
was  almost  up  to  the  necks  of  the  men,  proved  successful ;  to  the 
astonishment  and  anger  of  St.  Ruth  the  town  was  taken  (June  30). 

In  spite  of  the  advice  of  Sarsfield  and  the  rest  of  the  Irish  generals, 
who  wisely  wished  to  employ  their  undisciplined  troops  in  a  partisan 
warfaie,  St  Ruth  determined  to  fight    He  fell  back  about  thirty  ii^i^ 
from  Athlone,  to  the  hill  ofAghnm,  where  his  troops  occupied.  T\&\ii*^ 
ground,  covered  along  its  whole  front  by  a  deep  bog  ;  -wliiie  aioTi^  ^^"^ 
bottom  of  the  £xm  ground  ran  enciosures,  which  were  tuxntA  SxvXo 
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breagtworks.  Against  these  difELcnlties  Ginkel  marchecL  But  the 
Irish,  now  well  posted  and  well  commanded,  showed  such  firmness, 
that  it  seemed  probable  they  would  make  good  their  position,  and 
evening  was  already  drawing  on^  when  at  length  Mackay,  with  the 
Battle  of  English  and  Huguenot  cavalry,  succeeded  in  passing 

Aghrim.  the  bog,  and  placing  his  troops  on  the  flank  of  the 

Jii]ji8,ien.  \y^  army.  At  this  critical  moment  St.  Ruth  was 
killed.  With  singular  folly,  his  Mends  concealed  his  death,  not 
only  from  his  men,  but  also  from  his  generals.  Sarsfield  had 
been  ordered  to  remain  immoveable  with  reserves  till  St.  Ruth 
ordered  his  advance,  as  the  order  did  not  come  Sarsfield  did  not  move, 
and  the  victory  of  the  English  thus  became  complete.  The  Irish 
army  broke  up,  and  was  pursued  with  relentless  cruelty ;  6000  or 
7000  Irish  are  said  to  have  been  put  to  death  as  they  fled.  The  plain 
beyond  the  field  of  battle  was  so  studded  with  white  corpses,  that  it 
was  described  as  looking  like  a  pasture  covered  with  flocks  of  sheep. 
This  battle  completed  the  conquest  of  Ireland.  The  fall  of  Galway 
immediately  followed,  and  Ginkel  proceeded  to  attack  for  a  second 
time  the  city  of  Limerick.  The  chances  were  now  all  in  favour  of  the 
English,  while  the  Irish  were  thoroughly  disheartened  by  their  late 
defeat.  Ginkel's  army  was  well  supplied,  and  all  hope  of  succour  was 
seeond  iiege  cut  off  from  the  besieged  by  an  English  squadron  whidi 
SlSSSn****"  occupied  the  Shannon.  Under  these  circumstances  a 
oet.  8.  capitulation  was  •granted,  the  terms  of  which  were  fiEdrly 

favourable  to  the  Irish.  By  the  military  treaty,  all  officers  and 
soldiers  who  desired  it  were  conveyed  to  France,  under  command  of 
their  own  generals.  By  the  civil  treaty,  the  Roman  Catholics  were 
promised  the  enjoyment  of  such  privileges  as  they  had  enjoyed  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  To  all  who  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  a 
perfect  amnesty  was  promised.  It  is  to  the  disgrace  of  England  that 
this  treaty  with  regard  to  the  CathoHcs  was  not  kept.  For  the  time, 
BndoftiM  however,  Ireland  was  completely  subdued,  and  the 
fcwh  ynx.  English  supremacy  established  so  firmly,  that  for  more 

than  a  century,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  which  more  than  once  beset 
the  English  Government,  no  outbreak  of  the  Irishry  against  the 
Englishry  was  even  suggested. 

In  Scotland,  at  length,  the  establishment  of  the  Government  was 
-     ._^  equally  complete.    The  members  of  the  factious  Club 

mompiafdin       bad  gonQ  SO  foT  as  to  make  common  cause  with  the 
cTacobites.    But  in  the  Par\iamen\.  '^\sm^  "mft\.  \sl  1690, 

ider  the  management  of  Melville  aa  Lord  "BLi^  Coxamaaj^^ortv^t^^^ 
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.GoYenunent  sncceeded  in  obtaining  a  majority.  The  nnion  among 
its  opponents  was  at  once  dissolved.  A  general  acquiescence  met  the 
le-estabHsliment  of  the  Presbyterian  form  of  Church  govemmenty 
and  no  ftuther  difficulties  of  importance  were  to  be  apprehended. 
William  could  now  turn  his  attention  to  the  affairs  of  England  and 
of  the  Continent. 

In  England,  from  the  middle  of  1690,  the  Jacobite  intrigues  con- 
tinued. The  lenity  shown  by  William,  after  the  abortive  jMoutepioti 
efforts  of  the  Jacobites  during  the  tiireatened  French  *»»»*»«»*• 
invasion,  encouraged  further  conspiracies.  It  seemed  certain  that 
William's  presence  would  be  required  abroad,  and  that  again  during 
his  absence  an  opportunity  would  be  offered  for  striking  a  blow 
against  the  Qovemment  In  December  1690,  a  meeting  was  held  of 
the  leading  Jacobites,  and  it  was  determined  that  Preston  should  be 
sent  to  St.  Qermains.  He  was  to  beg  James  to  return  to  England, 
bringing  with  him  a  sufficient  French  force  to  secure  his  success,  but 
at  the  same  time,  in  the  name  of  the  Jacobites,  he  was  to  intreat  him 
to  allow  the  Protestant  religion  to  remain  undisturbed,  and  to  rule 
in  strict  accordance  with  law.  Besides  this  general  letter,  preiton'i  plot 
separate  papers  were  intrusted  to  Preston,  especially  one  *>»»»»*«*• 
from  Uie  nonjuring  Bishop  Turner,  apparently  in  the  name  of 
Sancroffe  and  his  brother  Bishops.  He  sdso  took  with  him  notes  as 
to  the  most  vulnerable  points  of  the  coast.  But  the  captain  of  the 
ship  which  was  engaged  to  take  him  over  thought  it  wiser  to  inform 
Lord  Caermarthen  what  he  was  doing,  and  just  as  the  messengers 
thought  they  were  safe  out  of  the  river,  a  vessel  of  remarkable  swift- 
ness belonging  to  Lord  Caermarthen's  son  suddenly  appeared  along- 
side, and  they  were  discovered  hidden  among  the  gravel  which  formed 
the  ballast  of  their  vesseL 

The  capture  of  Preston,  and  the  disclosure  of  the  Jacobite  plot, 
allowed  William  to  go  abroad,  leaving  the  complete  ^p^^^,, 
investigation  of  the  treason  to  his  ministers  in  England,   mcceufni 
On  the  Continent  his  diplomacy  had  been  singularly   '^  *^* 
successfriL    He  had  brought  together  a  great  coalition,  and  had 
succeeded  in  winning  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  whom  the  King  of  France 
had  reckoned  among  his  allies,  and  whose  territory  closed  the  passage 
of  the  French  to  the  Spanish  dominions  in  Italy.    Success  woiQd 
have  cemented  the  coalition,  and  induced  Denmark  and  B^^d<^T\.^ 
which  were  still  waveniig,to  join  it    But  in  rapidity  ol  «i<i>iOTL  ^ 
coalition  19  seldom  a  match  for  a  single  power,  and  Loxna  ^«»»  ^i^^ 
to  foreBtoU  the  action  of  the  aUies,  and  capture  the  im^oTtwA.  icrrtxft»s 
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of  Mons,  in  spite  of  all  WiUiam's  efforts  to  leHeve  it.  Bnt  this  first 
success,  tliongli  damaging  to  the  coalition,  produced  no  very  important 
militaiy  events ;  the  advantages  of  the  French  both  in  Spain  and 
Italy  were  connterhalanced  by  the  disasters  which  befell  their  allies 
Fixvt  erUa  of  the  Turks  in  Hungary,  and  the  main  armies  in  Flanders 
the  war  over,  under  William  and  Luxemburg  were  content  merely  to 
watch  each  other.  The  first  crisis  of  the  war  was  in  fact  over.  The 
centre  of  the  coalition  was  William ;  his  strength  ^ras  derived 
from  his  position  as  King  of  England ;  deprived  of  that  position, 
he  would  have  lost  most  of  his  influence,  and  the  only  chance  ot 
depriving  him  of  it  had  been  the  success  of  the  Irish.  It  was  in 
Ireland,  therefore,  that  the  real  crisis  of  the  war  had  arrived.  The 
defeat  of  James  at  the  Boyne  in  1690,  and  of  St  Euth  at  Aghrim 
almost  exactly  a  year  after,  had  thus  rendered  all  hopes  of  destroying 
William's  position  futile.  Once  again,  in  the  following  year,  the 
same  critical  situation  of  affairs  arose.  With  the  battle  of  La  Hogue 
the  success  of  James  became  hopeless,  and  though  the  war  continued 
for  many  years,  there  is  no  other  point  in  it  which  can  really  be 
called  criticaL 

The  causes  which  led  James  still  to  cherish  hope,  and  which 
jamei'ihopee  induced  him  to  persuade  Louis  to  contemplate  that 
t^on^of  tte  invasion  of  England  to  which  the  battle  of  La  Hogue 
mini'itry  pnt  an  end,  are  to  be  found  in  the  conduct  of  the 

Jacobite  party  in  England  :  for  while  William's  attention  was 
constantly  turned  to  the  Continent,  treason  found  its  way  among 
his  own  immediate  ministers.  Uncertain  even  yet  of  the  stability 
of  the  new  Qovemment,  three  of  the  greatest  among  them  de- 
tennined  to  be  safe  on  either  issue.  Admiral  Eussell,  and 
Qodolphin,  head  of  the  Treasury,  succeeded  in  obtaining  written 
pardons  from  James ;  and  Marlborough,  whose  previous  treachery 
might  have  been  supposed  unpardonable,  made  such  a  show  of  repen- 
tance, that  he  obtained  the  same  favour,  promising  in  exchange,  when 
he  should  be  in  command  of  the  English  troops,  to  bring  them  over  to 
na4  of  ^^  enemy.    But  even  the  treachery  of  Marlborough  par- 

Mwiboroiigh.  ^qY  of  the  greatuess  of  his  character.  His  views  reached 
far  beyond  this  commonplace  act  of  treason.  He  was  already  devising 
plans  by  which  the  fate  of  England  and  of  Europe  shoiQd  be  in  his 
own  hands.    As  his  schemes  were  not  yet  ready,  though  the  oppor- 

tnnitybe  bad  mentioned  to  James  arose  in  Flanders,  he  contrived 
to  excuse  himself  from  performing  his  pTOToiae.    "BxjA.  \ifeVstA  Vsi!k% 

^'^'UDBtanceB  led  him  to  believe  that  "he  mig^bt  caxi^  wyX\iaa\x»w3c^«c- 
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ous  plans  in  a  way  more  in  accoidance  with  his  own  wishes.  The 
session  of  Parliament  had  been  a  somewhat  stormy  one.  The  im- 
mense emoluments  of  place-holders  had  excited  the  anger  of  the 
Opposition,  and  although  the  extreme  measures  suggested,  which 
went  so  &r  as  to  cut  down  all  official  salaries  to  £500,  had  destroyed 
all  attempts  at  wholesome  reform,  there  was  much  continued  dis- 
content against  the  Court.  There  had  been  bitter  quarrels  also 
between  the  Upper  and  Lower  Houses  upon  new  arrangements  of 
the  Treason  Law  which  had  been  suggested,  and  all  parties  seemed 
to  be  combined  in  mistrust  and  dislike  of  the  favours  lavished  on 
foreigners.  This  state  of  affairs  seemed  to  open  the  way  for  Marl- 
borough's intrigues.  Ldl  fact,  years  of  rival^  and  several  bloody 
waiB,  coupled  with  constant  outrages  on  one  side  or  the  other  on 
distant  colonies,  had  rendered  the  Dutch  at  least  as  hateful  to  the 
English  as  the  French;  nor  was  the  feeling  diminished  by  seeing 
many  of  the  greater  and  more  lucrative  offices  in  the  hands  of 
members  of  the  hated  nation.  By  working  on  this  feeling,  Marl- 
borough hoped  to  induce  Parliament  to  petition  the  King  to  dis- 
charge all  foreign  troops,  a  line  of  conduct  which  at  a  subsequent 
period  was  actually  followed.  Once  rid  of  these  troops  (and  he 
thought  it  impossible  that  William,  situated  as  he  was,  could  with- 
stand a  formal  Parliamentary  request),  Marlborough  relied  on  his 
own  ability  to  induce  the  English  army,  ^hich  was  very  jealous  of 
William's  liking  for  his  own  Dutch  troops,  to  further  his  views. 
The  absolute  authority  which  his  wife  exercised  over  the  Princess  Anne 
enabled  him  to  secure  her  adhesion  to  his  plans.  She  wrote  friendly 
and  repentant  letters  to  her  father.  With  the  army  at  his  command, 
and  with  the  Protestant  heiress  inclined  to  favour  his  projects, 
Madborough  woiQd  declare  for  James,  and  secure  his  return  without 
the  danger  of  foreign  invasion,  without  the  shedding  of  a  drop  of 
blood.  Such  at  least  was  the  story  he  told  the  Jacobites.  Men  who 
knew  his  character  mistrusted  him.  It  was  more  likely,  they  thought, 
and  this  seems  to  have  been  his  real  plan,  that  he  would  declare  not 
for  King  James,  but  for  Princess  Anne  herself.  He  would  thus 
become  indirectly  the  ruler  of  England,  and  as  such  the  head  of  the 
European  coalition,  and  the  arbiter  of  Europe. 

Luckily  for  William,  even  the  Jacobites  looked  with  suspicion  on 
the  scheme;  Bentinck  received  information  of  Marl-  ii«riboroiii^ 
borough's  treacheiy.    The  King,  placed  on  his  guard,  ot^^A^LMA. 
stiipped  him  of  aU  Mb  oficea;  and  when  Anne,  wko  3«a.\^,v%%i. 
knew  well  the  reason  of  his  diagrsice,  persisted  in  igaomi^  Vt  «s^^  ''^ 
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bringing  the  Duchess  of  Marlborongh  to  Court,  the  spirit  of  the  Queen 
The  QiM«a'i  was  Toused,  and  a  bitter  quarrel  broke  out  between  the 
JJJ^j^^  sisters.  The  full  details  of  the  plot  were  not  at  the 
ABM.  time  known,  and  a  false  plot,  invented  and  brought  to 

light  by  a  wretched  informer  of  the  name  of  Fuller,  gave  Marlborough 
an  opportunity  of  ostentatiously  clearing  his  character.  He  was 
thus  regarded  as  a  martyr  to  the  jealousy  of  William,  and  to  an 
unreasonable  dislike  of  her  sister  on  the  part  of  the  Queen. 

Although  for  the  time  the  danger  of  Marlborough's  treason  seemed 
to  have  been  escaped,  it  was  undoubtedly  the  knowledge  of  its 
existence,  and  of  the  feeling  prevalent  among  William's  other 
ministers,  that  encouraged  James  stiU  to  retain  hopes  of  success  in 
England. 

Before  passing  to  the  events  to  which  those  hopes  gave  rise,  an 
u^yjijj^^j^  ^  incident  must  be  mentioned  which,  though  it  had  but 
oieneo*.  little  efifect  at  the  moment,  has  been  always  considered 

Fab  IS.  * 

as  a  blot  on  William's  character,  and  added  point  to  the 
bitter  attacks  directed  against  him  towards  the  close  of  his  reign. 
Melville  had  proved  unequal  to  the  task  of  governing  Scotland,  and 
the  management  of  the  affairs  of  that  country  had  passed  almost 
entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  Dabymples,  father  and  son,  the  elder 
of  whom  was  President  of  the  Court  of  Session,  having  been  lately 
raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Viscount  Stair.  The  son,  known 
as  the  Master  of  Stair,  was  appointed  Secretary  for  Scotland,  resident 
in  London.  To  him  now  feU  the  duty  of  pacifying  the  Highlands, 
where  the  civil  war  continued  to  smoulder.  Unable  to  give  the 
Highlanders  any  effectual  support,  James  had  told  them  that  they 
were  at  liberty  to  make  peace  with  the  conqueror.  It  has  been 
abeady  mentioned  that  local  politics  had  more  to  do  with  the  con- 
duct of  the  Highlanders  than  any  question  as  to  the  reigning  dynasty, 
and  that  their  hatred  directed  against  the  head  of  the  Campbell  clan 
arose  largely  from  the  condition  of  dependence  to  him  in  which  they 
found  themselves,  and  which  was  due  in  a  great  degree  to  unpaid 
arrears  of  rent.  It  was  determined  now  to  adopt  a  plan  which  had 
been  formerly  suggested,  and  to  expend  some  ;£15,000  in  relieving 
them  from  their  difficulties.  The  distribution  of  this  money  was 
unwisely  intrusted  to  Breadalbane,  himself  a  Campbell,  and  too  much 
interested  in  the  encroachments  of  that  house  not  to  be  unpopular. 

Se  was  profoundly  and  justly  mistrusted  by  the  Highlanders,  and 
^e  negotiations  for  the  distribution  oi  tlnfe  ihotlc^  ^^cfteded  but 

''w^^  the  chief  leader  of  the  oppoaitioii  to  >2iaft  «fc\>\«meii\.  \i«a\% 
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Macdonald  of  Glencoe,  one  of  that  tribe  which  had  eufEeied  most 
from  the  growth  of  the  Campbells.  Pressure  was  put  upon  the 
Highlanders  to  bring  the  negotiation  to  a  conclusion.  A  proclamation 
was  issued,  promising  pardon  to  aU.  who,  before  the  3l8t  of  December 
1691,  should  swear  to  live  peaceably  under  the  existiTig  Gk)vemment 
All  who  refused  to  take  this  oatii  were  to  be  regarded  as  public 
enemies.  As  the  Gk)yemment  appeared  to  be  in  earnest,  the  chiefe 
yielded,  making  it  a  sort  of  point  of  honour  to  yield  as  slowly  as  possible. 
In  this  foolish  contest  of  honour  Mac  Ian  of  Glencoe  was  unfortu- 
nately the  victor.  Not  tiU  the  very  day  named  did  he  appear  at 
Fort  William  to  take  the  oaths.  When  he  arrived  there  he  found  to 
his  dismay  that  there  was  no  magistrate  to  receive  them,  and  he  was 
compelled  forthwith  to  set  out  through  the  winter  snow  to  Inverai^ 
to  find  a  magLstrate.  The  journey  was  so  difficult  that  it  was  not  till 
the  6th  of  January  that  he  reached  Inverary.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, the  sheriff  there  consented,  though  after  the  prescribed  date, 
to  receive  the  oath,  and  sent  it,  with  a  certificate  stating  the  circum- 
stances to  Edinburgh.  The  slowness  of  Macdonald  had  played  into 
the  hands  of  his  enemies  the  Campbells.  Breadalbane  and  Argyle 
were  at  one  in  their  determiuation  to  use  their  advantage,  and 
they  found  a  ready  assistant  in  the  Master  of  Stair,  whose  views,  , 
free  jfrom  all  local  feeling,  were  of  the  sternest  description,  and  who 
thought  the  Highlanders  should  be  treated  as  uncivilized  barbarians. 
He  had  been  disappointed  at  the  submission  of  the  clans,  and 
rejoiced  at  the  opportunity  of  making  one  example.  By  his  means 
the  certificate  granted  by  the  sheriff  appears  to  have  been  suppressed, 
and  an  order  was  drawn  up  and  laid  before  William,  in  which,  along 
with  other  instructions  to  the  commander  of  the  army  in  Scotland, 
were  these  words  with  regard  to  the  clan  of  Glencoe  :  '^  It  will  be 
proper,  for  the  vindication  of  public  justice,  to  extirpate  that  set  of 
thieves."  William  signed  the  order,  probably  without  carefully 
leading  it,  almost  certainly  without  understanding  what  Dalrymple 
meant  by  extirpation.  H^is  scheme  was  one  of  the  utmost  barbarity. 
A  detachment  of  soldiers  was  sent  into  the  glen  as  though  on  a 
friendly  nussion.  They  were  kindly  received  and  hospitably  kept 
for  more  than  a  week.  Then,  at  a  fixed  date,  when  other  troops  were 
to  have  stopped  all  the  passes,  they  suddenly  fell  upon  their  kindly 
hosts  and  cruelly  murdered  them.  The  plan  was  but  partially  caxiied 
out.  The  passes  had  not  heen  stopped,  and  not  more  than  V^m\»^- 
eight  of  the  B^hlandera  were  actually  tilled.  But  the  -viWa^ea  ^«t^ 
detirojred,  the  cattle  driven  oft,  and  it  is  unknown  how  maa^  moi^ 
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perished  as  they  fled  in  the  dead  of  winter  in  the  wild  mountains  which 
sniTounded  their  glen. 

It  was  just  after  this  event,  in  March,  that  William  went  abroad 
jj^^^^^^^  to  resume  the  Continental  war.  As  usual,  his  absence 
iBTadoii  of  was  the  time  of  danger  for  England.  An  invasion  from 
*"******•  France  had  long  been  planned,  and  was  on  the  point 

of  taking  place.  Excited  by  the  constant  untruthful  account  of  his 
agents  in  England,  encouraged  by  the  artful  and  well-planned 
treachery  of  Marlborough  and  William's  other  ministers,  James  had 
never  ceased  to  press  upon  Louis  the  wisdom  of  an  assault  upon 
England.  His  urgent  instances  had  always  been  met  by  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  war  minister  Louvois.  Conscious  that  hi%  superiority 
lay  in  the  organization  of  large  disciplined  armies  in  the  fleld,  and 
led  by  the  experience  of  his  life  to  look  to  the  great  operations 
of  regular  warfare  on  the  Rhine  and  in  Italy  as  the  real  sources  of 
greatness  for  France,  that  minister  had  always  set  his  face  against 
little  wars.  He  was  moreover  jealous  of  the  influence  of  Lauzun  at 
the  Court  of  St  Germains,'  and  had  repeatedly  pointed  out  what  was 
very  true,  the  falseness  of  the  Jacobite  accounts,  the  weak  character  of 
James,  the  total  imtrustworthiness  of  his  resources,  and  the  conse- 
quent necessity  which  would  be  laid  upon  France  of  carrying  out  such 
an  invasion,  in  feu^t,  entirely  unaided.  He  had  dwelt  also  upon  the 
strong  national  feeling  of  the  English,  repeatedly  exhibited  when  an 
invasion  was  threatened,  and  the  uncertainty,  even  were  the  attempt 
successful,  of  the  continued  assistance  and  alliance  of  a  Prince  so 
ignorant  and  selflsh  as  James.  Nevertheless,  in  this  instance  James 
was  right,  not  that  all  and  more  than  all  that  Louvois  urged  was  not 
true,  but  that  the  separation  of  England  from  the  coalition,  the  com- 
mand of  the  sea,  and  the  blow  which  would  b^  dealt  to  William's  influ- 
ence, were  worth  any  sacrifice  which  France  might  make.  Louvois' 
arguments,  however,  had  hitherto  prevailed  ;  the  assistance  given  to 
James  had  been  but  slight  But  Louvois'  death  (which  took  place  on 
the  16th  of  July  1691)  opened  brighter  hopes  to  the  exiled  King. 
Louis  was  at  length  persuaded ;  and  a  vast  plan  was  made  which, 
had  it  been  carried  out  as  intended,  might  well  have  been  successful 
An  army  was  secretly  collected  during  the  winter  on  the  coast  of 
Normandy.  Two  fleets  were  assembled  at  Brest  and  at  Toulon,  num- 
bering together  80  ships  of  the  line,  and  placed  imder  the  com- 
mand  of  Tourville  and  D'Estrdes,  to  convoy  this  army  to  England. 
Jamea,  mieied  by  Mb  hopes  and  by  the  do\\\A<^^<&a2^a^  oi  Eussell, 
"^liBired,  and  made  Louis  believe,  that  tl[ieEln^a^i^"^«^.N^w^^2cL'5ilft^^^ 
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disaffected.  Secure  in  this  belief,  it  was  without  mncli  anxiety  that 
the  invadeTS  found  the  spring  far  advanced,  while  stiH  the  weather 
prevented  the  junction  of  the  fleets. 

But  meanwhile  all  secresy  had  been  lost.  The  Queen  in  England, 
and  William  in  Holland,  had  put  forth  all  their  energj", 
and  a  combined  Dutch  and  English  fleet  of  90  ships  La  Hogne. 
was  in  the  Channel  under  command  of  Russell.  At  *'*^"- 
last  one  French  squadron,  that  of  Tourville,  consisting  of  44  ships, 
made  its  appearance.  It  was  supposed  that,  weak  as  it  was,  it  was 
sufficient  for  all  necessary  purposes;  it  could  probably  beat  the 
Dutch  contingent,  and  the  English  fleet  was  of  no  account,  for 
neither  Russell  nor  his  men  were  likely  to  fight  Relying  on  this 
fidse  belief,  Louis  issued  peremptory  orders  to  his  admiral  to  cover  the 
invasion,  and  fight  the  enemy  wherever  he  met  them.  But  James's' 
folly  had  already  gone  fear  to  thwart  any  hopes  based  upon  the 
temper  of  the  English.  He  had  issued  a  Declaration,  the  work  of 
bis  counsellor  Melfort,  excepting  from  all  hope  of  pardon,  not  only 
a  long  list  of  gentlemen  by  name,  but  whole  classes  of  Englishmen,  all 
judges,  jurymen,  and  lawyers  who  had  been  employed  in  any  of  the 
prosecatdons  of  Jacobites,  all  magistrates  who  did  not  instantly 
(regardless  of  where  they  might  be)  make  common  cause  with  him 
upon  his  appearance^  all  spies  and  informers  who  had  divulged  his 
secrets,  even  the  insignificant  fishermen  of  Sheemess  who  had  hin- 
deied  him  on  his  first  attempt  to  escape  from  England.  So  ridiculous, 
80  ill-jadged  was  the  Declaration,  that,  far  from  suppressing  it,  the 
Eilgliah  Council  reprinted  it,  and  distributed  it  largely,  with  a  few 
pungent  criticisms  of  their  own.  Even  Jacobites  had  to  confess  that 
at  least  500  men  were  excepted.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  the  effect  of 
such  a  Declaration,  when  contrasted  with  William's  noble  Act  of 
Qrace  of  the  preceding  year.  What  James's  folly  had  thus  half  done 
the  Queen's  sagacity  completed.  Urged  on  all  sides  to  apprehend 
known  Jacobites,  with  the  denunciations  of  a  plot^perfectly  fictitious 
indeed,  but  none  the  less  very  plausible,  the  creation  of  a  rascal  of 
the  name  of  Young,  just  placed  in  her  hands,  and  folly  conscious  of 
the  intrigues  of  Russell  her  admiral,  she  wrote  a  noble  letter,  express- 
ing her  trust  and  reliance  on  the  patriotism  of  her  fleet,  and  sent  it 
to  Russell,  with  orders  to  read  it  to  the  captains  of  his  fleet.  Russell, 
at  heart  a  Whig  and  a  devoted  lover  of  his  profession,  lie&i\a.V.e^  no 
longer.  He  would  %h^  he  add,  though  King  James  bimseli  vei^xcL 
the  hofftile  £eet  He  went  from  ship  to  ship,  encomagmg  t\ie  ct«^^, 
andwb^  TourviUe  hare  down  upon  hhn  there  was  no  sigxi  oi  iemV 
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heartedness  in  the  English  fleet  Overpowered  by  nmnbers,  the 
French  fleet  fled,  broke  into  fragments,  and  was  destroyed  piecemeaL 
But  twelve  of  the  largest  ships,  with  Tonrville  himself,  took  zefage 
nnder  the  Forts  of  La  Hogue,  under  the  eyes  of  James  and  Marshal 
Bellefonds,  commander  of  the  army.  There,  as  they  lay  in  two  divi- 
sions in  shallow  water,  they  were  attacked  on  two  successive  days  by 
a  flotilla  of  English  boats,  under  Admiral  Eooke ;  and  under  the  guns 
of  the  forts,  which  were  supposed  to  render  them  quite  secure,  they 
were  taken  and  burnt,  while  James  looked  on  and  saw  the  destruction 
of  this  his  last  hope. 

This  great  victory  over  the  French,  the  first  which  the  nation  had 
860<md  flriiis  of  '^on  for  many  years,  drove  the  people  wild  with  delight 
the  wu  owr.  }^  the  more  heavy  was  their  disappointment  at  the  feeble 
manner  in  which  it  was  followed  up,  and  at  the  ill  success  of  the 
war  in  the  Netherlands  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year.  An  expedition 
MbMawBtffl  *^g^iii^t  St.  Malo. failed  through  the  jealousy  of  its  com- 
•veoMf  of  the  manders.  The  broken  fleet  of  Tourville,  unable  to  keep 
*****  the  sea,  assumed  a  new  form.    French  cruisers  and  pri- 

vateers covered  the  ocean,  and  hundreds  of  English  merchantmen  fell  a 
prey  to  them.  The  commercial  world  suffered  more  heavily  from  the 
individual  enterprises  of  men  such  as  the  privateer  captains  Jean  Bart 
and  Dugouay  Trouin  than  from  the  great  united  fleets  of  France,  and 
almost  regretted  the  victory  which  had  called  to  life  such  enemies. 

The  chief  incidents  of  the  war  in  the  Netherlands — ^the  fall  of  the 
ran  of  Hunvr.  great  fortress  of  Namur,  and  the  battle  of  Steinkirk — 
June  80.  ^ere  very  characteristic  of  the  art  of  war  at  this  period. 

It  was  a  time  of  slow,  methodical,  and  scientific  movement  in  the 
field,  but  of  great  advance  in  the  art  of  attacking  and  defending 
fortresses,  which  in  the  hands  of  Yauban  and  Cohom  was  so  far 
perfected,  that  for  more  than  a  century  no  important  change  was 
made  in  the  system  they  advocated.  Louis  did  not  press  his 
advantage ;  after  taking  Namur  his  army  was  diminished  by  detach- 
ments sent  to  other  quarters,  and  William  thought  he  saw  an 
opportunity  of  striking  a  heavy  blow  against  his  weakened  opponent 
A  traitor  in  the  English  army  had  habitually  informed  Marshal 
Luxemburg  of  every  movement  of  the  allied  troops.  His  corre- 
spondence was  discovered,  and  with  a  pistol  at  his  breast  he  was 
forced  to  write  false  information  which  William  dictated.  Having 
Battim  of  thus,  08  he  hopcd,  misdirected  the  vigilance  of  his  enemy, 

SMakirt  the  King  determined  upon  a  svrtpTm.    The  unexpected 

difficulties  offered  by  the  cowxvtacy  ^T«^eL\&^\^  ^vj^swesb. 
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Loxembnig  got  his  troops  into  order  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  and 
the  English  division  nnder  Mackay  soon  fonnd  itself  hotly  engaged. 
It  was  successful  in  its  first  efforts,  but  the  household  troops  of 
Louis  were  sent  against  it,*  and  Count  Sohnes  withheld  the  supports 
which  should  have  come  to  its  assistance.  The  division  was  nearly 
destroyed,  and  the  anger  of  the  English  blazed  up  fiercely  against  the 
Dutch  general,  who,  set  over  the  head  of  the  English  commanders, 
thus  basely  deserted  their  troops. 

It  was  tlius,  with  many  causes  of  discontent,  that,  upon  the  return 
of  William  to  England,  the  Parliament  assembled.  Mis-  py^j^^^^^ 
management  had  neutralized  'the  great  victory  of  La  pwiiaiuni 
Hogue ;  the  discovery  of  Preston's  plot  had  not  been  ^^'  ^ 
followed  by  a  single  act  of  justice  upon  the  Jacobites;  a  sharp 
quarrel  had  broken  out  between  the  Queen  and  her  sister,  which,  as 
Marlborough's  treachery  was  unknown,  seemed  merely  capricious  and 
caoseleflB ;  the  war  in  the  Netherlands  had  been  a  mere  disastrous 
repetition  of  the  last  year's  campaign ;  William's  chief  misfortune  was 
commonly  attributed  to  the  mismanagement,  or  perhaps  the  treachery 
of  the  Dutch  general ;  the  House  of  Lords  had  been  alienated  by  the 
apprehension  of  two  of  its  members,  who  had  been  put  to  their 
recognizances,  and  no  further  charge  brought  against  them;  the 
harvest  in  England  had  fedled,  so  that  com  had  doubled  its  natural 
price ;  and  the  police  had  grown  so  lax  that  highwaymen  in  gangs 
of  twenty  and  thirty  infested  the  country,  and  robbed  almost  within 
sight  of  London.  Both  Lords  and  Commons  consequently  entered 
wannly  upon  the  consideration  of  the  state  of  the  nation.  But  the 
continued  jealousy  which  existed  between  the  two  Houses  brought 
their  inquiries  to  nothing.  As  yet  neither  Ministry  nor  Opposition 
was  sufficiently  organized  to  securo  the  advantages  either  of  stable 
government  or  of  thorough  roform.  The  administration  was  carried 
on  as  before  with  all  the  evils  of  a  Ministry  divided  against  itself,  in 
the  poresence  of  a  fsustious  and  disorganized  Opposition. 

Some  important  steps  were  however  taken  with  regard  to  finance. 
There  was  still  a  tolerably  unanimous  feeling  in  favour 
of  the  war,  and  money  had  to  be  procured.    In  the 
snangements  for  supplying  the  necessary  money,  the  financial  talents 
of  Charles  Montague,  a  young  and  rising  member  of  the  Whig  party, 
first  became  conspicuous.    Early  known  as  a  man  of  letters,  and  thft 
author  in  company  with  Prior  oi  '*  The  Town  and  Country  'MLo\]UBft^ 
hbhadheeDhiimdaeed  to  the  King  by  his  patron  the  Eail  oiDoxaat, 
M04  M/ter  stmngtbening  bis  position  hy  a  marriage  with  the  Do^s^ei 
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Countess  of  Manchester,  had  entered  political  life,  and  had  been 
appointed  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  in  1691.  The  financial 
measures  recommended  consisted  of  a  reorganization  of  the  Land 
Tax  and  of  the  first  establishment  of  Government  loans.  The  extra- 
ordinary expenses  of  Government  had  in  early  times  been  met  by  sub- 
sidies. These  subsidies  were  levied  both  on  moveables  and  on  land, 
but  were  chiefly  supported  by  an  assessment  on  the  land  at  the  nominal 
rate  of  four  shillings  in  the  pound.  Land  had  increased  greatly  in 
value  as  the  demand  for  it  increased,  while  gold  and  silver  had  fiEdlen 
greatly  in  value  after  the  discovery  of  America.  Li  the  assessment  for 
subsidies  neither  of  these  circumstances  was  taken  into  consideration. 
The  four  shilling  land  tax  had  come  in  reality  to  be  less  than 
twopence  in  the  pound.  During  the  Commonwealth,  and  sub- 
sequently, a  different  method  of  taxation  had  been  followed.  The 
sum  to  be  raised  had  been  first  determined,  and  each  landowner 
had  been  called  upon  to  pay  a  proportional  share.  Li  1692  the  Land 
Tax  was  reintroduced  and  reorganized.  A  new  valuation  was  made, 
and  upon  this  basis  a  tax  was  annually  laid  upon  the  land  varying 
from  a  minimum  of  one  flhilling  in  time  of  peace  to  four  shillings 
ortefnofthe  ^  times  of  emergency.  Four  shillings  bn  this  new 
Hattonai  Debt,  valuation  produced  about  £2,000,000.  This  sum  fdl 
Jul  20. 1S98.  considerably  short  of  what  was  required.  Li-  addition, 
therefore,  a  loan,  which  is  the  origin  of  the  National  Debt,  was  raised. 
Money  was  plentiful  in  the  country,  and  was  so  easily  obtained,  that 
bubble  companies  and  stock-jobbing  had  become  rife.  Montague 
determined  to  turn  some  of  this  superfluous  wealth  to  the  use  of  the 
country,  and  to  spread  the  payment  of  the  debt  over  several  generation& 
The  plan  at  first  adopted  in  raising  these  loans  was  not  exactly  the 
same  as  our  present  method  of  perpetual  funding.  The  lenders  were 
life  annuitants,  and  the  interest  of  the  loan  was  secured  on  new  duties 
on  beer  and  other  liquors.  As  each  annuitant  died  his  annuity  was 
divided  among  the  survivors,  till  their  number  was  reduced  to  8|(vei^ 
who  would  at  that  time  be  naturally  in  receipt  of  an  enormous  interest 
on  their  original  loan.  After  that,  on  the  death  of  each  of  those 
seven,  his  annuity  lapsed  to  Government  The  whole  debt  wonM 
therefore  be  extinguished  at  the  death  of  the  longest-lived  annuitant 
The  money  thus  collected  was  soon  spent  upon  another  disastroof 
jfi^^^^gfg.^^  campaign.  Louis,  in  spite  of  the  exhausted  condition  d 
tmmimUm  biB  couutry,  made  extraordinary  efforts  in  all  dizeetunia 

Ab  fax  as  the  English  only  wex^  ^Tv<c«n^»^^kA  two  gieil 
Gventg  of  tba  campaign  were  the  \>aU\e  oi  \fi3i<i^TL«sA>(2ti<^^t«fiisnRi 
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tion.of  the  Smyma  fleet    Lords,  nsmg  his  late  conquest,  Namur, 
for  his  point  of  departure,  had  formed  two  armies,  one  under  Boufflers, 
the  other  under  Luxemburg,  and  hoped  to  repeat  the  triumph  of 
former  years  by  the  capture  of  either  Li^ge  or  Brussels.    But  he  found 
it  was  impossible  to  take  either  of  those  cities  without  fighting  a 
pitched  battle  with  William.    In  spite  of  the  earnest  request  of  his 
generals,  he  withdrew  to  Versailles,  and  removed  the«rmy  of  Boufflers 
to  the  Bhine.    Though  thus  weakened,  Luxemburg,  by  a  threatened 
attack  upon  Li^e,  induced  William  to  reduce  his  forces  ^^^^^  ^ 
to  save  that  town,  and  then  fEdling  upon  him  at  Landen,  Landoi. 
defeated  him  after  a  battle,  the  stubbomest  and  bloodiest  '^  ^' 
of  the  war.    William's  sHU  somewhat  neutralized  the  effect  of  his 
defeat,  and  Charleroi  was  the  only  new  acquisition  of  the  French 
in  the  Low  Coimtries. 

The  loss  of  the  Smyma  fleet  made  perhaps  even  greater  impression 
upon  the  English  than  the  defeat  of  Landen.  The  fleet,  in  which 
was  accumulated  more  than  a  year's  supply  for  the  Eastern  markets, 
and  which  numbered  400  ships,  was  to  be  convoyed  in  safety  from 
London  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  After  passing  the  Channel 
unopposed,  the  English  admirals,  supposing  that  the 
danger  was  over,  withdrew  towards  England  with  their  smyma  neet. 
ships  of  war,  and  the  trading  fleet  passed  onward,  ^""' 
gnuded  only  by  Eooke  with  about  twenty  men  of  war.  Off  St. 
Vincent  it  fell  in  with  the  whole  combined  navy  of  France,  for  the 
dqnadrons  of  Toulon  and  Brest  had  joined,  and  were  lying  in  wait 
for  their  rich  prey  off  the  coast  of  Spain.  The  convoy  was  completely 
broken  up,  many  vessels  destroyed,  while  the  others  fled  for  safel^ 
in  all  directions.  The  loss  of  the  English  was  estimated  at  many 
millions.  The  disaster  would  certaialy  have  been  much  worse  had 
not  two  Dutch  ships  which  formed  part  of  the  convoy  gallantly 
sacrificed  themselves,  and  engaged  no  less  than  eighteen  of  the 
enemy's  fleet. 

In  other  parts  of  Europe  the  armies  of  France  were  equally  suc- 
cesafol.  Catalonia  had  been  invaded  and  Eosas  taken.  Catinat  had 
defeated  the  Duke  of  Savoy  in  the  great  battle  of  Marsiglia  (Oct.  3).  a . 
The  Turks  had  compelled  the  Germans  to  raise  the  siege  of  Belgrade. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  these  successes,  France  was  so  worn  out,  that  hints 
of  a  dedze  for  peace  began  to  reach  the  English  King. 

The  possibility  of  bein^  called  upon  to  settle  this  great  pomt,  wvSl 

the  neeessa^  0/ taking  speedy  advants^e  of  his  enemy  b  ^ea!kii^»i&, 

laaagbtmoie  cjearfy  home  to  WiUiam  the  great  difficiilty  ^UcU^i»A 
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beset  his  reign.  For  the  position  whicli  was  necessaiy  to  enable  him 
wimui'i  to  engage  anthoritatively  in  the  affairs  of  Europe,  for 

reiptfd  to  uif  *^®  money  required  for  the  pay  of  his  anny,  and  for  the 
pwiimm«at.  subsidies  by  which  alone  the  aUies  were  kept  true  to 
their  engagements,  he  was  dependent  upon  Parliament  For  at  the 
Revolution  the  Parliament  had  taken  upon  itself  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  nation.  Yet  upon  that  Parliament  he  was  unable 
to  rely ;  for  the  representative  body,  though  conscious  of  its  power, 
had  not  yet  learnt  to  use  it  advantageously.  It  was  that  worst 
of  all  forms  of  ^preme  power,  a  large  disorganized  assembly.  Well 
aware  that,  both  as  head  of  a  confederacy  and  as  a  general,  freedom  of 
action  was  necessary  for  him,  William  had  kept  as  far  as  possible  - 
the  management  of  foreign  affairs  in  his  own  hands,  and  had  sought 
to  win  the  favour  of  all  parties  by  a  judicious  impartiality.  In  the 
main  he  had  been  well  supported  in  his  foreign  policy ;  but  faction 
was  so  rife,  the  increasing  divergence  of  opinion  so  great,  and  the 
capricious  character  of  the  Lower  House  so  evident,  that  he  could 
take  no  important  step  with  confidence.  He  could  not  answer  for  a 
year's  continuance  of  the  war  spirit,  nor  be  certain  that  any  steps  he 
might  take  with  regard  to  peace  would  be  acknowledged  even  by 
his  own  ministers.  It  became  necessary,  if  possible,  to  introduce 
some  order  and  organization  into  this  uncertain  body.  It  would  be 
better  to  risk  a  formal  opposition  of  a  cei'tain  number,  and  be  sure  of 
unanimity  in  his  own  administration,  than  to  be  at  the  caprice  of  a 
Heforaua  popular  assembly.  William  therefore  listened  to  the 
united  Whig  suggcstious  of  Suudsrland,  and  determined  to  place 
'**'**'*^'  himself  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Whig  party,  thai 

party  to  which  he  owed  his  elevation  to  the  throne,  and  which  was 
pledged  to  the  continuation  of  the  war.  During  the  next  two  years 
a  change  in  ministry  was  gradually  carried  out,  which  ended  by  the 
establishment  in  1696  of  the  first  united  ministry  in  English  history. 
It  was  led  by  the  chiefs  of  the  Whig  party,  of  which  the  leaders 
were  Somers,  Halifax,  Russell  and  Wharton  (known  afterwards  as 
the  Junto). 

Parliament  during  these  years  was  occupied  in  financial  arrange- 
ments to  meet  the  constant  drain  of  the  war,  and  in  perpetual  party 
struggles  which  terminated  in  the  complete  triumph  of  the  Whigs, 
and  in  the  substitution  of  the  leaders  of  that  party  for  their  Tory 
nvala  in  all  the  chief  offices  of  the  &dimid&ti:d.tion.    The  first  trial  of 
strength  between  the  parties  aroae  upon.  l\i^  ^«s^o\v  ^V  >2ix<^  i^ssirol 
^^ministration  of  th^  fo^rmer  yeax.    TYi^  'wVvoVfc  TkaXV^ii  «cc&K!^.<^xaA^ 
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the  disasters  whicli  had  followed  on  the  great  victory  of  La  Hogne, 
which  the  Whigs  had  attributed  not  only  to  the  malad-  -te«„ug. 

ministration  of  the  two  Tory  admirals  to  whom  the  fleet 
had  been  intrusted,  but  also  to  treachery.  It'was  impossible,  they 
aigaedy  that  Louis  could  have  denuded  the  Channel  of  his  fleet,  and 
allowed  a  junction  of  his  admirals  so  far  south  as  St.  Vincent,  unless 
he  had  had  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  rich  prey  he  desired 
would  fall  into  his  hands  but  weakly  guarded.  The  Tories,  who 
were  unable  to  deny  the  maladministration,  were  anxious  to 
exclude  the  word  "treacherous"  from  the  motion.  The  Whig 
party  was  however  triumphant,  and  by  a  considerable  majority  the 
word  was  retained.  But  though  the  general  assertion  of  treason  was 
thus  made,  the  Commons,  as  was  not  unusual,  shrunk  from  fixing  the 
treason  upon  any  particular  person,  and  each  individual  accused  was 
acquitted  by  a  small  majority.  Enough  had  been  done,  however,  to 
give  the  King  a  fair  opportunity  of  re-establishing  BusseU,  the  great 
enemy  of  Nottinghstm  the  Secretary,  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty, 
and  thus  taking  one  step  towards  his  Whig  ministry.  It  was  impos- 
sible for  Nottingham  to  remain  in  office  with  Russell ;  he  was  conse- 
quently removed  from  the  Secretaryship,  and  a  fresh  vacancy  thus 
created,  which,  after  some  delay,  caused  by  the  conscientious  scruples 
of  Shrewsbury,  who  felt  keenly  the  faiQt  he  had  once  committed  in 
tampering  with  the  Jacobites,  was  filled  by  that  noblemao,  one  of 
the  Whig  chiefs.  At  the  close  of  the  session,  therefore,  William 
found  himself  with  most  of  his  chief  officers  belonging  to  the  Whig 
party.  Trenchard  and  Shrewsbury  were  Secretaries.  Russell  was 
the  head  of  the  Admiralty.  Somers  was  Lord  Keeper,  and  Montague 
CSiancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The  only  two  Tories  of  importance  left 
were  Caermarthen,  Lord  President,  and  Godolphin,  at  the  head  of  the 
Treasury.  But  the  character  of  the  latter  minister  led  him  to  devote 
hiTnaftlf  almost  exclusively  to  his  official  business,  of  which  he  wac 
master.  Caermarthen  was  therefore,  in  fact,  the  only  important 
element  of  discord  in  the  administration. 

Montague  owed  his  elevation  to  the  continued  success  of  his  finan- 
cial plans.    A  fresh  loan,  known  as  the  Lottery  Loan — ^because  though 
the  whole  rate  of  interest  was  low,  in  exceptional  cases  chosen  by 
lottery  it  was  very  high — was  successfally  negotiated,  B^awidimMit 
and  more  important  than  this,  the  Bank  of  England  oftiMB«nkot 
was  triumphantly  estabhabed.    Banking  with  private  **''^**^ 
fg[}liSasxmiib8  had  come  into  fasbion  withm  the  last  two  xeigna, 'wViKn 
the  eanvemence  of  cheques  in  the  place  of  ready-money  'p&ymeiiXA 
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had  become  obvious,  while  the  advantage  to  the  banker  who  had 
the  use  of  the  ready  money  was  also  plain.  The  fault  of  the  system 
was  its  insecnrity,  which  had  been  proved  by  the  not  onfreqnent 
bankruptcy  of  one  or  other  of  the  banking  goldsmiths.  A  Scotch- 
man of  the  name  of  Paterson  had  some  years  previously  suggested 
the  plan  of  a  national  bank,  by  which  the  Qovemment  should 
obtain  some  of  the  advantages  of  the  banker^  and  the  public,  while 
gaining  the  convenience  of  cheques,  should  have  a  better  security 
than  private  goldsmiths  offered.  This  scheme  Montague  now  adopted. 
He  borrowed  rather  upwards  of  a  million,  and  formed  the  lenders 
into  a  banking  company,  allowing  them  to  treat  the  loan  to  Qovem- 
ment as  part  of  their  capital,  the  interest  of  which,  secured  upon 
taxes,  gave  them  the  requisite  supply  of  ready  money.  They  were 
bound  to  pursue  no  other  business  except  banking,  yet,  even  iriih. 
this  restriction,  so  desirable  did  the  plan  seem,  that  it  was  at  once 
triumphantly  carried  through.  As  a  contingent  advantage  to  Gk>vem- 
ment,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  company,  which  included  many 
of  the  chiefis  of  the  moneyed  interest,  were  pledged,  for  their  own 
preservation,  to  support  the  present  settlement  of  the  throne.  Their 
existence  depended  upon  the  regular  payment  of  the  interest  upon 
their  loan,  which  it  was  scarcely  possible  that  the  Jacobites,  if  success- 
ful, would  pay.  The  importance  of  this  point  became  very  obvious 
afterwards,  when,  in  more  than  one  crisis,  the  credit  of  Gbvemment 
was  saved  by  advances  from  the  Bank.  One  other  important  measure 
Hie  MemiiAi  ^*^  Carried  by  this  Parliament,  and  that  also  was  in  ac- 
A0t  pMted.  cordance  with  the  principles  of  the  Whigs.  This  was 
*****  ^*'*"  the  Triennial  Act,  limiting  the  duration  of  Parliament 

to  three  years.  The  King,  always  jealous  of  his  prerogative,  had  already 
once  refused  his  assent  to  this  Bill ;  but  now,  having  placed  himself 
in  Whig  hands,  he  withdrew  his  opposition,  and  the  Bill  was  passed. 
He  was  indeed  in  no  position  to  enter  into  a  struggle  with  lus 
Parliament  A  great  blow  was  falling  on  him,  which>  unhinged  him 
more  than  any  difficulties  or  defeats  had  yet  done.    This  was  the 

Death  of  Queen    ^®**^  ^^  ^  ^'^^f  ^^^  ^^  sickeued  of  the  smallpox, 
and,  after  a  short  illness,  died  on  the  20th  of  December 


1694.    Her  death  caused  universal  sorrow  in  England 

and  among  the  Protestant  interest  on  the  Continent,  while  it  raised  the 

hopes  of  James  and  his  friends,  who  believed,  not  without  a  show  of 

reason,  that  William  succeeded  in  holding  his  place  chiefly  by  means 

of  the  popularity  of  his  Queen.    Tlieii  "kcnpca  ijj^iwf^  \S1  founded,  for 

though  at  Brat  the  King  seemed  so  \>Tok.cii-'\i«w\ft^  >Sk^ V<^  ^»^^!K»& 
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he  could  never  again  lead  an  aimy,  when  once  he  had  conquered  his 
fiiBt  gde^  he  lesumed  his  old  eneigy,  and  success  such  as  he  had 
never  yet  met  with  attended  his  efifoits  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Meanwhile  in  England  there  was  no  cessation  in  the  strife  of 
partieB.  The  Whigs  pursued  their  triumphant  course,  BxpaUoB  of 
and  combined  to  remove  the  last  of  their  opponents  from  Sim/**' 
the  Government  Trevor,  a  Tory,  had  in  the  early  March  i6M, 
part  of  the  reign  been  made  Speaker  of  the  House,  chiefly  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  Gaermarthen's  plans  of  corruption. 
Employed  in  corrupting  others,  it  was  not  likely  that  he  should 
be  himself  above  corruption.  Suspicions  of  his  venality  having 
arisen,  the  Whigs  proceeded  to  examine  the  accounts  of  the  City 
of  London  and  of  the  East  India  Company,  which,  after  much 
contest,  had  obtained  a  renewal  of  its  charter.  The  Committee 
found  that  the  City  had  paid  Sir  John  Trevor  in  the  preceding 
sesflion  1000  guineas  for  forwarding  a  local  BilL  The  proof  was  too 
dear  to  be  questioned.  Trevor  from  the  chair  had  to  put  the 
question  whether  he  was  guilty  or  not  of  high  crime  and  misdemean- 
our, and  to  dedare  before  all  men  that  '*  the  Ayes  had  it.''  He  saved 
Eimaelf  from  the  unutterable  ignominy  of  announcing  his  own  expul- 
sion by  feigning  illness.  A  new  Speaker,  Foley,  who  did  not  belong 
clearly  to  dther  party,  was  elected  in  his  place. 

The  accounts  of  the  East  India  Company  afforded  the  Whigs  even 
greater  triumph.  Sir  Thomas  Cook,  who  was  the  head  of  the  Com- 
pany, confessed  to  having  disbursed  very  large  sums  to  secure  the 
diarter,  but  would  give  no  particular  accounts.  The  Commons, 
determined  not  to  be  thwarted,  passed  a  Bill  condemning  him  to 
refund  all  the  money  thus  spent,  in  addition  to  a  heavy  fine,  unless 
he  made  a  fall  confession.  In  the  Upper  House  tiie  BUI  was 
strongly  opposed  by  Lord  Caermarthen,  now  Duke  of  Leeds,  who, 
laying  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  solemnly  averred  that  he  had  no  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  matter,  and  was  moved  by  public  considerations 
only.  It  was  finally  arranged  that  a  joint  Committee  of  the  two 
Houaes  should  inquire  into  the  expenditure  of  the  money  that  had 
been  secretly  spent,  and  that  if  Cook  confessed  he  should  be  hdd 
guiltless.  The  joint  Committee  met ;  the  King  and  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  whose  guilt  in  the  matter  had  been  suggested  by  the  Tories, 
were  proved  perfectly  innocent.  But  ^^000  were  traced,  if  not  to 
the  Duke  of  Leeds  himself  at  all  events  to  his  con&denViaY  iolQsdl  qH 
business.  Artdeles  of  impeacbment  were  made  out  agaimja^.  \ma* 
Tbey  eoald  not,  however,  be  broi^ht  forward,  "because  tYie  xaoa  o"i 
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bncdness,  who  would  hare  supplied  necessary  evidence,  had  made 
his  escape  to  Holland.  The  Duke  of  Leeds  continued  to  assert  his 
innocence,  but  confessed  that  he  had  aUowed  money  to  be  paid  to  his 
steward,  consideiing  this  a  very  different  thing  from  taking  it  him- 
self. It  also  appeared  that  the  money  had  been  refunded  the 
very  morning  of  the  first  sitting  of  the  joint  Committee.  Though 
foiled  of  their  impeachment,  the  Whigs  and  the  Commons 
mmrtbea.  had  done  their  work.    Leeds  was  obliged  to  retire  from 

"*^*  active  life,  and  was  never  afterwards  employed  in  the 

administration.    The  sole  discordant  member  of  the  Government 
was  thus  got  rid  o£ 

Abroad  likewise  affairs  took  a  turn  more  favourable  to  England 
BneeMs  abroad.  <^^  ^^  WMgs.  Just  before  the  death  of  Mary  the 
JWM16M.  ^^  had  entered  into  a  somewhat  new  phase.  The  • 
navies  of  the  two  great  powers  had  transferred  the  scene  of  operations 
to  the  Mediterranean.  Thither  Tourville  had  gone  from  Brest, 
and  thither  BusseU,  with  the  English  fleet,  had  followed  hiTn.  He 
had  found  means  to  keep  the  French  fleet  in  harbour,  and  to 
do  good  service  to  the  general  cause  by  the  relief  of  Barcelona, 
which  was  on  the  point  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  French. 

The  absence  of  the  French  fleet  from  Brest,  which  led  to  the 
cnadury  of  Supposition  that  the  harbour  must  be  unguarded,  seemed 
BCariborongb.  ^  aiford  an  opportunity  for  an  attack  in  that  quarter. 
An  expedition  was  planned ;  the  forces  were  intrusted  to  Talmash, 
while  the  Duke  of  Leeds'  son  Caermarthen  commanded  the  fleet 
It  gave  occasion  for  a  new  act  of  villany  on  the  part  of  Marlborough ; 
though  the  plan  was  kept  a  profound  secret,  he  contrived  to  worm 
it  out,  and  as  had  happened  once  or  twice  before  in  his  career, 
he  used  his  knowledge  only  to  lay  the  details  of  the  plan  before 
James,  and  to  secure  the  destruction  of  the  English  expedition. 
Vauban,  the  great  French  engineer,  was  sent  down  to  re-fortify 
the  place.  Every  vantage-ground  was  crowned  with  batteries, 
and  into  the  trap  thus  laid  for  him  Talmash  had  rushed  head- 
long to  meet  his  death,  in  company  with  700  English  soldiers 
(June  7,  1694).  Marlborough's  treachery  in  this  instance  was 
rather  personal  than  politicaL  Talmash  alone  of  the  English 
generals  could  in  any  way  compete  with  him,  and  he  knew  that  at 
his  death  or  failure  William,  who  it  must  be  recollected  did  not 
know  the  full  extent  of  his  treachery,  would  be  obliged  to  restore 
him  to  Mb  command.  Hi  a  treacherowfi  "^Aan  «v\ftceft^'5i6u  He  was 
'^^m    employed,  though    so  thoraachly  TovatocvxsXfc^,  ^^\.  ^'^C55«sfik 
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lefuBed  when  he  went  abroad  to  give  the  regency  to  Anne,  which  he 
weJl  knew  wonld  be  but  to  give  it  to  Marlborough.  But  the  death 
of  Mary,  which  occurred;]  at  the  close  of  the  year,  while  it  excited 
the  other  Jacobites  to  action,  for  a  time  rendered  Marlborough  true 
to  William ;  for  it  was  followed  by  a  reconciliation  between  the 
King  and  the  Princess  Anne,  and  Marlborough  was  now  content  to 
wait  till  the  King's  death  for  the  completion  of  his  designs.  The 
more  earnest  Jacobites  followed  a  different  course,  and  it  was  in  the 
midst  of  a  conspiracy  aimed  against  his  life  by  Fenwick,  Chamock., 
and  Porter,  that  William  set  out  for  Flanders  (May  1695). 

In  that  country  he  had  no  longer  the  same  formidable  enemy  with 
whom  to  contend.    Luzembuig  was  dead,  and  his  place  was  ill  sup- 
plied by  Yilleroy  and  Louis'  illegitimate  son,  the  Duke  of  Maine, 
who  was  sent  to  learn  the  art  of  war  under  him.    As  Flanders  was 
expected  to  be  the  great  seat  of  war,  the  bulk  of  the  0^^,^,^  ^ 
French  aimy  was  placed  under  Yilleroy  in  that  coxmtry.  nutdoi. 
Boufflers,    with    12,000   men^    guarded    the    Sambre.   ^''"' 
William^  however,    had   set   his   heart   upon   regaining   Namur. 
Judicious  feints  deceived  Yilleroy  as  to  his  intentions,  and  suddenly 
hk  own  army,  that  of  the  Brandenburgers  and  that  of  the  Elector 
of  Bavaria,  marched  straight  against  the  city.    Boufflers  had  just 
time  to  throw  himself  with  his  troops  into  the  town.    A  body  of 
troops  under  the  Prince  of  Yaudemont  had  been  left  to  wateh 
Villeroy  in  Flanders.    When  that  general  advanced,  the  Prince  could 
not  hold  his  isolated  position,  and  only  succeeded  in  making  good 
his  retreat  through  the  cowardice  of  the  Duke  of  Maine.    Yilleroy 
advanced  almost  unopposed.    He  took  the  towns  of  Dixmuyde  and 
Deynse,  the  garrisons  of  which,  contrary  to  the  terms  of  capitulation, 
were  sent  prisoners  to   France ;    and  hoping  by  threatening  the 
capital  to  draw  William  from  Namur,  he  approached  and  ruthlessly 
and  uselessly  bombarded  Brussels.    But,  undisturbed  by  Yilleroy's 
manoBuvres,  William  energetically  pursued  the  siege.    He  was  assisted 
by  Crohom,  who  had  originally  fortified  the  town,  and  had  seen  it 
taken  by  the  skill  of  his  great  rival  Yauban.    Yauban  had  since 
much  increased  the  fortifications,  and  Cohom  was  eager  to  regain 
his  honour  by  capturing  it.    At  length,  after  some  fierce  assaults, 
in  which  the  English  under  Lord  Cutts,  who  for  his  bravery  xmder 
fire  got  the  nickname  of  '^  the  Salamander,''  had  greatly  distixi^3ddi<^ 
themselYeB,  the  town  saireDdered,  hut  the  eastle  BtiH  Yield  oxjl^..    \\. 
became  evident  to  VUleroy  that  the  actual  piesence  oi  "Vua  mtqtj 
eagJd^fimx^fBe  tbedep.    Dmwin^  troops  from  all  the  Tiei^\L\>o^nia^ 
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gairisons,  he  approached  with  80,000  men.  But  William  now  felt 
himaelf  strong  enough  to  give  him  battle  without  withdrawing  &om 
his  operations.  For  three  days  the  armies  remained  in  presence, 
and  William  lay  expecting  the  attack,  but  Yilleroy  judged  his 
position  too  strong  to  be  taken,  and  withdrew.  The  &te  of  the  for- 
tress was  now  sealed,  but  Boufflers  thought  that  his  honour  demanded 
that  he  should  stand  an  assault ;  nor  was  it  till  the  English  had 
succeeded  at  the  cost  of  2000  men  in  making  a  lodgment  in  the 
^^^^^^  place  that  he  consented  to  treat,  and  for  the  first  time 

Hamv.  in  history  a  French  marshal  surrendered  a  fortress  to 

^'^^'  a  victorious  enemy.    Having  gone  through  the  cere- 

mony of  surrender,  Boufflers  was  much  surprised  and  enraged  at  being 
arrested  on  his  road  to  France.  His  angry  exclamations  against  the 
breach  of  the  terms  of  capitulation  were  met  by  the  reply,  that 
William  was  only  following  the  example  of  Louis  with  regard  to 
the  garrisons  of  Dixmuyde  and  Deynse.  He  was  kept  in  honourable 
imprisonment  till  those  garrisons  were  restored. 

It  was  thus  no  longer  as  a  beaten  and  unfortunate,  though  skilful 
wmum'i  tri-  general,  that  William  returned  to  England.  The  Trien- 
wBvbMit  ntan.  nial  Bill  having  come  into  operation,  the  present  ParUa- 
^^^^^'  ment  would  have  come  to  a  natural  conclusion  the 

following  year.  It  had  on  the  whole  acted  so  much  in  favour 
of  William  and  the  Whigs,  that  William,  could  he  have  pro- 
Longed  it,  would  probably  have  been  willing  to  do  so.  But  he 
wisely  judged  that  it  would  be  better  to  call  his  new  Parliament 
while  still  popular  from  his  successes,  than  to  wait  the  chances  of  the  ' 

^^  future  year.  The  event  proved  that  he  was  right  A 
parUuMni  brilliant  triumphant  progress  through  England  was  fol- 
MoT.  sa.  lowed  by  the  return  of  a  Parliament  with  an  immense 

majority  favourable  to  the  war  and  to  the  Whig  interests.  Four 
Whigs  were  returned  for  London.  Westminster  followed  the 
example  of  the  neighbouring  city,  and  so  great  was  the  enthusiasm 
that  even  the  great  Tory  leader  Seymour,  whose  interest  in  Devon- 
shire was  believed  to  render  his  return  for  Exeter  sure,  was  defeated 
in  that  town.  The  Parliament  thus  assembled  had  very  important 
work  before  it,  and,  acting  in  unison  with  the  King,  his  ministey,  and 
the  whole  country,  carried  it  through  to  a  noble  conclusion. 

Tliia  imj)ortant  work  was  the  re-establishment  of  the  currency. 
u«*teA£teft.        ^®  English  coin  had  originally  been  of  hammer^ 
'^maiafthm        metal,  it  was  constantly  liable  to  \xL<e)(\v]^\^  VsL^^dij^t^ 
and   beizig  left  with  raw  edi^iM,  oacAi^  O^^^-^i^    \ii 
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Charles  XL's  reign  this  defect  had  been  partially  cured  by  the  use  of 
machinery,  and  words  had  been  printed  round  Uie  edges  of  the  coin ; 
but  as  the  bad  hammered  coinage  was  allowed  to  be  current  side  by 
aide  with  the  new  milled  coinage,  the  better  coinage  had  either  been 
hoarded  or  had  left  the  country,  as  invariably  happens,  when  some 
part  of  the  coini^e  of  the  country  is  of  less  intrinsic  value  than  the 
lest.    Consequently  the  evil  became  worse.    Coin  was  more  con- 
stantly dipped,  and  as  it  wore  out  was  more  easily  counterfeited. 
Its  ddTects  at  length  became  so  obvious  that  shopkeepers  refused  to 
take  it  except  by  weight ;  thus  causing  heavy  suffering  to  the  lower 
(ndera,  who  generally  received  their  wages  by  tale,  and  had  to  pay 
by  weight,  and  every  little  transaction  became  the  occasion  of  a  dis- 
pute.   So  far  had  the  evil  gone,  that  when  trials  were  made  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country,  the  coinage  had  proved  on  an  average  to 
be  little  more   than  half  its  proper  weight    A  re-issue  of  coin 
became  absolutely  necessary.  The  arrangements  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Somen  and  Montague,  of  John  Locke  the  philosopher,  and  Isaac 
Kewton  the  mathematician.    In  devising    their    plan  two    great 
questions  met  them.    By  whom  should  the  expense  be  borne  ?    How 
eonld  the  inconvenience  of  the  short  supply  of  coin  which  must 
inevitably  follow  when  the  present  coinage  was  called  in  be  best 
alleviated  ?    A  very  large  minority  wished  to  avoid  the  difficulty  by 
keeping  the  present  money  in  circulation,  but  lowering  its  nominal 
value.    This  plan,  which  was  in  fact  to  perpetrate  a  fraud  upon  all 
creditors,  was  not  likely  to  find  favour  with  the  four  sagacious  men 
widi  whom  the  question  rested.    Two  schemes  recommended  them- 
adves  chiefly  to  their  attention.    Locke  proposed  that,  after  a  certain 
fixed  date,  the  coin  should  be  valued  by  weight  only.    This  pre- 
Tented  any  deficiency  in  the  circulating  medium,  as  the  present 
money  would  not  be  withdrawn  from  circulation,  but  it  threw  the 
whole  expense  of  bringing  the  nominal  and  real  value  of  the  coin 
into  harmony,  not  on    the  Qovemment,  but  on    the  individual 
poesessors  of  the  coin.    It  was  evidently  fedrer  that,  where  the 
evil   was  a  national    one,  the  nation    should   bear  the  expense. 
Somas  suggested  that,  with  extreme  secresy,  a  proclamation  should 
be  prepared,  saying  that  in  three  days  the  hammered  coin  should 
pass  by  weight  only,  but  that  those  who  held  it  might  bring  it  in 
parcels  to  ^e  mint,  where  it  should  be  counted  and  weighed,  and 
immediately  restored,  with  a  written  promise  of  a  future  payment 
of  the  difiTerence  between  the  nominal  and  real  value  of  the  coin. 
Thus  the  money  would  be  withdrawn  from  circulation  only  for  the 
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short  time  necessaiy  to  count  it,  while  the  nation  would  subseqnently 
pay  the  difference.  But  for  this  plan  secresy  and  suddenness  were 
necessary,  or  the  intervening  period  would  have  given  opportunity 
and  temptation  for  unlimited  mutilation  of  the  coinage.  Secresy 
would  have  rendered  it  impossible  to  consult  Parliament,  and 
Montague,  in  the  existing  state  of  party  feeling,  shrank  from  the 
responsibility  this  implied.  It  was  therefore  determined  to  act  in  a 
perfectly  honest,  simple  and  straightforward  manner ;  and  immedi- 
ately on  the  opening  of  Parliament,  a  Bill  was  framed  in  accordance 
with  certain  resolutions  previously  taken.  By  these  it  was  declared 
that  the  old  standard  should  be  kept  up,  that  milled  coin  should  alone 
be  used,  that  the  loss  should  fall  on  the  nation,  not  on  individuals, 
and  that  the  4th  of  May  following  should  be  the  last  day  on  which 
hammered  coin  should  be  allowed  to  be  used.  The  advantage  of  the 
good  understanding  between  the  Government  and  the  Bank  now 
became  evident  To  meet  the  expense  of  the  new  coinage  ^£1,200,000 
was  wanted.  The  Bank  advanced  it  without  difficulty  on  the  security 
of  a  window  tax,  which  took  the  place  of  the  much  hated  hearth  tax, 
and  which  lasted  on  almost  to  our  own  time.  At  last  the  critical  day, 
the  4th  of  May,  drew  near.  Fortunately  the  country  was  in  an 
enthusiastic  mood.  Two  great  Jacobite  plots,  closely  connected,  which 
had  been  concocted  during  the  previous  summer,  had  been  discovered. 
These  were  Berwick's  plot  for  a  general  insurrection  of  the  Jacobites 
and  for  an  invasion  from  France  ;  and  a  plot  concocted  at  St.  GOrmains, 
intrusted  to  Barclay,  for  the  assassination  of  William  on  his  road  from 
Kensington  to  Richmond.  Invasion  and  assassination  are  the  two 
forms  of  conspiracy  which  the  English  people  cannot  bear ;  and  tlie 
full  discovery  of  these  schemes,  with  the  proved  certainty  that  both 
Louis  and  James  were  fully  conscious  of  all  their  atrocious  details, 
roused  the  nation  for  an  instant  to  an  unusual  unanimity  of  enthu* 
siasm,  and  enabled  Parliament  to  set  on  foot  a  great  association,  signed 
by  hundreds  of  thousands,  who  pledged  themselves  to  stand  by  the 
King,  to  support  the  war,  and  to  pursue  with  vengeance  any  attempt 
upon  his  life.  Qood  tempered  and  loyal  though  the  people  were  the 
crisis  was  a  fearful  one.  The  operations  of  the  mint  were  very  slow. 
j£4,000,000  of  the  old  coinage  lay  melted  in  the  treasury  vaults.  As 
yet  scarcely  any  new  silver  had  appeared.  Money  was  not  to  be  had 
aither  for  trade  or  for  private  payments.  Large  employers  somehow 
contrived,  with  a  certain  q[uantity  of  the  old  coinage  which  had 
not  been  clipped,  to  p&y  the  wages.  But  ^^  ^ea^.^c-^^xt  of  England 
lived  on  credit ;  and  it  is  probable  that  even  >^'vx&  >i5Dkft  <snsa&  ^^\^ 
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scarcely  have  been  got  over,  had  it  not  been  for  an  expedient  of 
Montague^  who  ifisued  Gtovemment  securities,  bearing  interest  at 
threepence  a  day  on  ;£100.  These  are  what  are  known  now  as 
Exchequer  bills,  and  form  a  floating  debt  due  by  Gbvemment  They 
were  eagerly  used,  and  with  the  paper  issues  of  the  Bank  and  the 
free  use  of  dieques  and  credit  by  all,  the  dangerous  time  was  tided 
over. 

But  the  most  alarming  feature  was  not  the  difficulty  in  the  com- 
mercial world,  but  the  difficulty  felt  by  Government  wmiam'i  want 
and  by  the  King  himself  in  provisioning  the  troops  and  ^  mouy. 
carrying  on  the  war.  In  the  midst  of  the  commercial  crisis  the 
Bank  of  England  had  met  with  great  difficulties ;  the  goldsmiths,  who 
had  always  hated  their  great  rival,  took  the  opportunity  of  attempting 
to  destroy  it  by  villanous  means,  they  bought  up  all  Uie  Bank  paper 
on  which  they  could  lay  hands,  and  suddenly  bringing  it  forward,  de- 
manded immediate  payment.  The  Bank  directors  with  great  couiage 
gained  time  by  refusing  to  pay  the  nefarious  claim,  and  referring  their 
enemies  to  the  courts  of  law.  By  means  of  calls  on  their  subscribers 
they  continued  to  pay  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  private  and  just 
dahoB  upon  them,  but  they  did  not  appear  to  be  in  a  position  to 
assist  the  King  when  he  suddenly  wrote  home  to  say  that  ^£200,000 
were  absolutely  necessary. 

William  had  hoped  that  his  wants  would  have  been  met  by  the 
establishment,  in  accordance  with  a  favourite  plan  of  n.  Land  Buk 
the  Tories,  of  a  Land  Bank,  as  a  rival  to  the  Bank  of  »<*«i««- 
England.  This  somewhat  absurd  scheme  had  been  invented  by  a 
projector  of  the  name  of  Chamberlain,  who  supposed  that  every 
proprietor  of  land  possessing  that  security  ought  to  have  the  dis- 
poral  of  at  least  as  much  money  as  his  land  was  worth,  and  therefore 
snggested  a  bank  which  should  lend  money  entirely  upon  landed 
secniity,  overlooking  the  difficulty  that  land  is  not  always  at  hand 
and  payable  on  demand  as  money  is.  Harley,  the  representative  of 
the  Tories,  now  offered  to  advance  the  Government  je2,500,000  at  7  per 
cent.  The  payment  of  his  intesest  was  to  be  secured  by  a  tax  upon 
salt.  If  half  that  sum  should  be  subscribed  before  August,  and  half 
of  that  half  paid  up,  the  subscribers  were  to  be  incorporated  as  the 
Land  Bank.  This  Bank  was  expressly  intended  to  suit  the  wants 
of  the  country  gentry,  and  to  injure  the  moneyed  interest.  The 
company  was  therefore  bound  to  lend  no  money  but  on.  mox\.^d%<&,«3i!^ 
to  l^id  OB  mortgage  at  least  half  a  million  a  year.  It  waa  not  eXWw^'^ 
^  leceive more  timn  Sj  per  cent  intereat  on  these  raortgag^a.    ^o^ » 
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as  the  ordinary  rate  of  interest  on  mortgages  was  nearly  7  per  cent 
it  was  plain  that  no  capitalist  would  lend  his  money  at  half  of  the 
ordinary  profits.  It  might  have  been  plain  also  that  the  landed 
gentry  whose  chief  object  was  to  borrow  were  not  likely  to  lend. 
It  was  not  therefore  very  obvious  where  the  capital  was  to  come  from. 
The  King,  however,  hoping  to  obtain  money  on  easy  terms,  headed 
the  list  of  subscribers  with  j£5000.  When  the  Land  Bank  was 
called  upon  to  advance  its  promised  loan,  it  was  found  that  the 
whole  subscriptions  consisted  of  no  more  than  j£6200.  So  eager  was 
the  Qovemment  for  money,  that  it  offered  to  give  the  Bank  its  charter 
in  exchange  for  a  loan  of  j£40,000  only,  but  the  subscriptions  never 
rose  beyond  j67500,  and  the  scheme  proved  completely  abortive. 

The  King  was  compelled  therefore  to  apply  to  the  Bank  of  England, 
TiM  Bank  of  wMch  by  his  patronage  of  the  Land  Bank  he  had  done 
^^»i«UM  j^  ^gg^  ^.Q  vD:y3o^.  True  to  their  poHtical  creed,  a  full 
Aug.  15.  court  of  subscribers  consented  to  advance  the  necessary 

;£200,000,  without  one  dissentient  voice.  The  Government  was 
saved,  and  the  connection  between  the  Bank  of  England  and  the 
Whig  party  sealed  for  ever.  Meanwhile,  Newton's  efforts  as  Master 
of  the  Mint  had  been  ultimately  successfuL  Provincial  mints  had 
been  established,  and  from  them  and  from  the  mint  in  London 
j£120,000  of  cbin  was  turned  out  every  day.  By  August  the  crisis 
was  over,  and  a  period  of  unbroken  commercial  prosperity  began. 

But  although  marks  of  commercial  prosperity  were  already 
visible,  the  financial  difficulty  was  not  entirely  over.  When 
William,  who  had  been  abroad  during  the  worst  of  the  difficulty, 
opened  Parliament  upon  his  return  (Oct.  20),  he  had  to  confess 
that,  although  the  crisis  had  passed  without  disturbance  in  England 
or  great  disaster  abroad,  there  was  still  need  for  some  exhibi- 
tion of  continued  firmness  on  the  part  of  Parliament.  In  fact,  the 
plan  of  reducing  the  standard  of  the  coin  was  so  plausible,  and  had 
impressed  itself  so  deeply  on  the  ignorance  of  the  masses,  that  a 
very  large  party  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament  were  still  anxious  to 
have  recourse  to  that  step,  and  till  all  chance  of  such  a  measure  was 
gone  no  speculators  were  willing  to  put  the  new  money  in  circulation, 
and  it  was  constantly  hoarded.  Consequently  a  scarcity  of  money 
still  prevailed ;  and  not  only  in  England,  but  throughout  Europe, 
there  was  a  very  general  feeling  that  England  was  ruined,  that  the 
source  of  wealth  which  had  hitherto  supplied  the  European  coalitioii 
with,  the  means  of  war  was  dried  up,  and  that  peace  was  inevitable. 
But  in  the  midst  of  these  difficulties  the  triumph  of  the  Whigs  was 
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mplete.  Tlie  Parliament  stood  firzn^  and  carried  by  a  triiimpliant 
ijoiity  three  'resolutions,  which  destroyed  all  the  ^^^^ 
»pe8  of  the  enemies  of  England.  First,  that  the  Bagiaad 
)mmons  wonld  assist  the  King  to  prosecnte  the  war  "■**'•*• 
th  vigour ;  secondly,  that  under  no  circumstances  should  the 
mdaid  of  money  be  changed;  thirdly,  the  Parliament  pledged 
elf  to  make  good  the  deficiencies  in  Parliamentary  funds  estab- 
hed  since  the  King's  accession.  The  first  promise  was  at  once 
nndantly  fulfilled  by  munificent  grants  for  the  war;  the  second 
oiBed  the  immediate  production  of  the  hoarded  coin ;  while  upon 
a  third  was  &amed  Montague's  plan  known  by  the  name  of  the 
oieial  Mortgage.  Taxes  set  apart  to  meet  the  interest  of  various 
uis  had  proved  insufficient.  The  deficit  was  no  less  than  £5,160,000. 
waci  now  ordered  that,  should  the  proceeds  of  the  old  funds 
d  new  taxes  now  set  aside  for  the  purpose  prove  insufficient,  the 
neral  funds  of  the  country  should  be  charged  with  the  liquidation 
the  debts.  By  such  means  as  these  the  credit  of  the  country  was 
tally  re-established. 

The  discovery  of  the  Assassination  plot,  and  the  enthusiasm  to 
lich  it  gave  rise,  has  been  already  alluded  to.  It  was  xht  ^-^^i^% 
B  of  two  Jacobite  conspiracies,  matured  in  the  middle  *^^  1^^ 
the  cadsis,  when  it  was  a  common  belief  that  the  Government  would 
ver  be  able  to  pass  securely  through  the  dangers  which  surrounded  it. 
le  of  these  conspiracies  was  for  a  general  rising  of  the  Jacobites 
d  a  simultaneous  invasion  of  England  from  France.  The  com- 
etiom  of  this  plot  was  intrusted  to  James's  natural  son,  the  Duke  of 
srwick,  and  in  it,  had  it  been  carried  out,  would  have  been  involved 
I  the  best  of  the  Jacobite  gentry  of  England.  But  side  by  side 
ith  it  was  a  baser  conspiracy,  among  the  more  unprincipled  and 
isperate  Mends  of  James,  for  the  assassination  of  the  King.  The 
anagement  of  this  conspiracy,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
saasaination  Plot,  was  intrusted  to  Sir  George  Barclay,  a  Scotch 
lugee.  It  seems  certain  that  the  scheme  was  sanctioned  by  James 
imsel^  as  Barclay  was  sent  over  with  a  few  select  followers  and  a 
tnsiderable  sum  of  money,  authorised  to  do  any  acts  of  hostility 
hich  might  conduce  to  the  service  of  the  King.  It  was  also 
fftainly  known  to  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  who  was  informed  of  every 
«p  in  its  progress.  He  was  too  honourable  himself  to  take  a 
edaied  part  in  it,  but  did  not  feel  called  upon  in  any  way  to  inter- 
!re  in  llie  matter.  His  own  mission  proved  unsuccessfuL  The 
Inglish  Jacobites  were  willing  to  rise^  but  not  till  a  '£ieii<^  oroi^ 

COM.  MOV  ^"^ 
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appeared  in  the  countiy.  On  the  other  hand,  Berwick  could  only  , 
assure  them  that,  after  the  failures  which  had  already  taken  place,  no 
French  army  would  enter  the  country  till  the  Jacobites  were  actually 
in  arms.  On  this  point  the  negotiations  broke  down,  and  Berwick, 
unwilling  to  be  mixed  up  with  the  darker  schemes  of  Barclay, 
hastened  to  leave  England  before  the  fatal  day  should  arrive.  This 
day,  the  15th  of  February,  had  been  already  fixed.  Barclay  had 
succeeded  in  collecting  about  forty  men,  some  supplied  from 
France,  some  English  Jacobites  of  desperate  character.  With  these 
it  was  determined  to  assault  the  King  on  his  return  from  hunting  in 
Richmond  Forest  Every  Saturday  he  was  in  the  habit  of  going 
thither,  crossing  the  Thunes  by  boat  near  Tumham  Green.  The 
spot  chosen  was  a  narrow  swampy  lane  leading  up  from  the  river. 
But,  just  before  the  time  fixed,  William  received  from  Portland 
information  that  there  was  a  design  upon  his  life.  He  was  induced 
to  postpone  his  hunting,  although  he  gave  little  faith  to  the  infor- 
mation, which  had  been  received  from  most  untrustworthy  sources. 
But  in  the  course  of  the  following  week  fresh  information  was  brought 
by  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Pendergrass,  who  was  known  to  be 
an  honourable  man.  Every  precaution  was  taken  to  allay  the 
suspicions  of  the  conspirators,  and  on  the  very  day  when  the  attempt 
should  have  been  made  several  of  the  leaders  were  arrested.  The 
troops  were  set  in  motion,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Kent  repaired  to 
his  county,  and  Russell  hastened  to  take  command  of  the  fleet  to 
oppose  the  intended  invasion.  French  troops  had  been  already 
collected  at  Calais,  and  Louis,  who  had  been  informed  of  the  scheme, 
though  he  had  not  actually  authorized  it,  had  determined  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  its  success  would  offer. 

The  measures  taken  proved  sufficient.    When  the  King  went  in 

state  to  Parliament,  and  explained  what  had  been  done,  the  enthusiasm 

EsdtenMnt  Is     °^  *^®  House  was  roused.    Two  Bills  were  rapidly  passed, 

ma  Mimtry.       the  ouo  Suspending  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  the  other 

^^^  '^  ordering  that  the  Parliament  should  not  be  dissolved 

by  the  death  of  William,  and  an  association  was  set  on  foot  by  which 

the  House  of  Commons  bound  itself  to  stand  by  King  William,  to 

avenge  his  murder,  and  to  support  the  order  of  succession  settled  by 

the  Bill  of  Rights.    Throughout  the  country  the  feeling  ezdted  was 

rar^  strong.    Means  were  taken  in  all  the  cities  of  England  to  seaich 

thoroughly  for  conspirators,  the  house  of  one  of  them  was  razed  to 

the  gxvund  by  the  populace,  and  one  aH^  ^^^i^  o^ik^  tii<^  of  them 

^t^ore  captvred*      Three  of  them,  Chaiuoc\L,  '^Va^  wA  IL^^i^^v^sB^ 
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brought  to  txiaL  Only  a  few  months  before^  a  Bill  which  had 
ocenpied  the  public  attention  through  seveial  sessions  ^^^^  ^^^ 
had  leoeiyed  the  loyal  assent.  By  this  the  procedure  exeentioaof  tiM 
in  the  case  of  trials  for  treason  had  been  changed.  Before  **"'*'****^ 
&e  passing  of  that  Bill  a  prisoner  charged  with  treason  had  not  been 
allowed  to  see  the  indictment  before  he  was  brought  to  the  bar.  He 
could  not  put  his  witnesses  upon  oath^  nor  compel  their  attendance, 
nor  was  he  allowed  the  service  of  coxmsel,  while  the  Crown  enjoyed 
all  the  advantages  of  which  he  was  deprived.  The  Bill  enacted  that 
all  the  above-named  disabilities  should  be  removed.  The  opposition 
to  this  Bill  had  been  grounded  chiefly  upon  the  advantage  it  ap- 
peared to  give  to  traitors  at  a  time  when  the  Government  was 
notoriously  open  to  their  attacks ;  and  Parliament  had,  by  way  of 
compTomise,  postponed  till  the  25th  of  March  1696  (at  that  time  the 
b^piming  of  the  new  year)  the  operation  of  the  Act.  The  prisoners 
claimed,  not  without  some  show  of  reason,  a  postponement  of  the 
trial  till  that  date.  But  their  request{was  overruled,  the  trial  was  pro- 
ceeded with  at  once,  and  they  were  all  condemned  and  executed 
(Maich24). 

But,  by  the  witness  of  two  of  the  informers,  Porter  and  Gk>odman^ 
a  maze  important  person  had  been  implicated,  if  not  in  the  present 
plot,  yet  at  least  in  one  of  a  similar  nature  which  had  ,^|^p,g|^ 
been  set  on  foot  immediately  after  the  Queen's  death.  John  FmwteiL 
TiuB  was  Sir  John  Fenwick,  a  man  highly  connected,  ^^ 
who  had  brought  himself  prominently  forward  as  a  Jacobite  intriguer, 
and  had  earned  the  personal  dislike  of  William  by  a  public  insult  to 
the  Queen.     By  the  law  of  Edward  YI.  two  witnesses  were  necessary 
to  pzove  tlie  guilt  of  treason,  and  Fenwick's  chief  hopes  lay  in  his 
beLiig  able  to  bribe  either  Porter  or  (Goodman  to  leave  the  country. 
His  fizst  attempt  on  Porter  fetiled.    Porter  informed  the  Government, 
leodved  the  money,  and  gave  up  the  agent  who  offered  it  him. 
Fenwick  then  attempted  to  gain  time  by  making  a  confession.    This 
was  drawn  up  with  great  art :  while  none  of  the  real  facts  were 
brought  to  light,  accusations,  only  too  well  founded  upon  fact,  were 
brought  against  Marlborough,  Gk)dolphin,  Bussell,  and  Shrewsbury. 
It  was  asserted  that  Marlborough  had  promised  to  bring  over  the 
aimy^  Bussell  the  navy,  while  Godolphin  only  held  office  by  the  leave 
of  the  exiledKing.  William,  with  great  wisdom,  although  he  knew  Wvr 
mueh  troth  there  was  in  thesse  itccosatzons,  absolutely  ignoi^  >^<SQi) 
and  ixedand  the  tiial  of  Fenwick  to  be  proceeded  with,  witliout  d<^7. 
BaiBome  of  the  contents  of  the  coDfeadon  became  known,  and  ^\ifi 
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Whigs  decided  that,  for  the  honour  of  the  party,  it  could  not  be  passed 
over  in  silence.  Godolphin,  the  last  remaining  Tory  in  the  Gtovem- 
ment,  they  wonld  have  been  nnwilling  to  acquit ;  he  was  indnoed  to 
resign,  and  the  conrse  was  now  clear.  It  was  of  the  highest  importance 
that  a  real  confession  should  be  got  from  Fenwick,  but  this  he  now 
refused  to  give/ as  he  had  just  received  information  that  his  agents 
had  contrived  to  get  Gk)odman,  the  second  witness  against  Ht",  out  of 
the  country.  Exasperated  by  seeing,  as  they  thought,  the  enemy,  who 
had  tried  to  undermine  the  character  of  their  chiefis,  slipping  from  their 
grasp,  the  Whigs  brought  the  question  before  the  House.  The  confession 
was  voted  false  and  scandalous,  and  rather  than  let  their  victim  escape, 
in  the  heat  of  their  anger,  they  determined  to  have  recouise  to  the 
dangerous  expedient  of  a  Bill  of  Attainder  (Nov.  13).  This  attempt^ 
which,  as  it  superseded  the  law  of  the  land  by  an  exercise  of  the  power 
of  Parliament,  had  an  unconstitutional  and  revengeful  appearance, 
met  with  the  strongest  opposition,  but  was  carried  in  tibie  Lower 
House  by  a  small  majority.  The  question  became  one  of  party,  and 
finally,  after  a  long  struggle,  it  passed  the  House  of  Lords  by  a 
majority  of  only  seven.  Great  interest  was  made  for  the  prisonef, 
mi  ez«eniioB.  l>u^  William  refused  to  listen  to  any  request  for  pardon, 
Jul  a^  169T.  anc[  Fenwick  was  executed.  William's  inflexibility  is 
better  explained  by  his  desire  to  shield  the  Whig  party,  whom 
Fenwick  would  certainly  have  accused  during  his  trial,  than  by  the 
supposed  existence  of  a  personal  hostility  between  himaAlf  and  Ids 
prisoner. 

This  troublesome  business  having  been  got  rid  of,  the  session 
Complete  closcd  in  Complete  triumph  for  the  Whigs,  among  whose 

Sie*TO^  leaders  promotions  were  freely  distributed,  ^mers  was 
AvffU  16.  raised  to  the  Peerage  and  made  Lord  Chancellor,  BusseU 

became  Earl  of  Orford,  and  Montague  became  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury.  This  triumph  of  the  party  reached  its  climax  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  when  the  war  was  brought  to  an  end,  and  the 
policy  of  William  and  the  Whigs  vindicated  by  the  signature  of  the 
Peace  of  Ryswick. 

During  the  critical  year  1696  want  of  money  had  paralyzed  the 
action  of  both  armies  in  the  Netherlands,  the  destruction  of  the 
LoHfl  dedrw  French  magazines  at  Givet  had  rendered  it  difficult  fef 
p»w«.  Louis  to  maintain  his  troops,  while  WiUiam,  thou^ 

England  was  by  no  means  exhausted  as  France  was,  was  as  eompletely 
hampered  by  the  want  of  ready  money.    Louis  had  indeed  in  tlM  - 
eonrae  of  the  year  made  overtures  for  peace,  but  the  improyement 
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in  his  prospectBy  caused  by  the  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy, 
who  had  deserted  the  coalition,  joined  his  anny  to  the  French  under 
Manhal  Catinat,  and  successfuily  insisted  that  Austria  and  Spain 
flhould  dei^lare  the  neutralization  of  Italy,  had  induced  Viim  to 
recede  from  one  of  the  fundamental  conditions  of  peace — ^the  recog- 
nitum  of  William  as  King  of  England.  The  negotiations  had  been 
broken  off,  but  succeeding  events  induced  Louis,  in  1697,  to  renew 
bis  piropoBaLB.  The  Assassination  Plot  had  failed ;  William  was 
more  popular  and  better  supported  than  he  had  ever  been  ;  the  country 
had  passed  successfully  through  its  period  of  crisis,  had  emerged  more 
powerful  than  ever  and  more  determined  to  support  the  war,  and  the 
gmt  French  military  project  for  the  capture  of  Brussels  had  been 
thwarted  by  the  rapidity  of  William's  movements.  Louis  therefore 
now,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  offered  reasonable  terms,  consent- 
ing to  resign  many  of  the  conquests  he  had  made  during  the  war, 
to  give  back  Lorraine  to  its  Duke,  Luxemburg  to  Spain,  Strasburg 
to  the  Empire,  and  to  acknowledge  the  King  of  England.  William, 
iHio  was  never  carried  away  even  by  his  most  impetuous  oppontioB  of 
isdingB^  much  as  he  hated  France,  at  once  recognized  the  *^  ooaution. 
JQitiee  of  these  offers  and  the  wisdom  of  accepting  them.  He 
found  however  much  difficulty  in  managing  the  coalition.  The  two 
groit  powers  who  had  done  the  least  to  support  the  war  now  did  all 
in  their  power  to  frustrate  the  pacification.  Spain,  moved  by  a 
foolish  vanity  little  suitable  to  its  weak  condition,  made  demands 
vidch  it  was  impossible  that  Louis  should  grant,  while  the  Emperor, 
moved  by  selfish  policy,  would  have  been  only  too  glad  to  continue 
inr,  carried  on  chiefly  at  the  cost  of  England,  till  the  death  of  the 
^miah  King,  which  was  every  day  expected.  He  would  then,  he 
^mgmfid,  be  able  to  secure  by  means  of  the  European  coalition  his 
iBfioeaBion  to  that  monarchy.  At  length,  after  many  difficulties, 
pkoipotentiaries  from  France  and  the  coalition  were  assembled 
(March  1697),  the  one  party  at  the  Hague,  the  other  at  Delft,  and 
noiaences  were  held  at  Byswick,  which  lies  nearly  equidistant 
lietween  these  two  towns.  But  the  ceremonies  of  diplomacy,  the 
ndiealons  details  of  precedence,  seemed  to  promise  that  the  negotia- 
tions would  be  dragged  out  to  an  interminable  length.  William 
VM  not  to  be  so  treated.  Having  made  up  his  mind  that  peace  was 
teable  and  that  the  terms  offered  were  fair,  he  was  determined 
1^1  ttifc  the  peace  should  be  speedily  made.  While  the  plenipotentiaries 
^1  voe  wasting  their  time  at  Byswick,  a  series  of  private  mee\m^ 
^l  took  plaee  between  Fojihmd  and  Marshtd  Boufflers^  between  \k« 
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armieSy  a  few  miles  horn   BiuBsels.    A  few  meetiiigs  sufficed  to 
settle  the  terms,  which  were  reduced  to  writmg  on 

Tflmfl  of  poM# 

the  6th  of  July.  Beyond  the  general  terms  of  treaty 
already  offered  hy  France,  some  personal  questions  between  William 
and  Louis  had  to  be  settled.  A  mutual  promise  was  exchanged 
that  neither  king  would  coxmtenance  assaults  upon  the  other. 
William  was  to  be  acknowledged  as  King  of  England,  and  the 
Princess  Anne  as  his  successor.  Mary  of  Modena  was  to  receive 
whatever  sum  of  money  the  English  Law  Courts  held  to  be  her  due; 
and  though  Louis,  with  his  usual  magnanimity,  refused  to  stipulate 
that  James  should  leave  France,  it  was  understood  that  he  should 
withdraw  either  to  Avignon  or  to  Italy.  Spain  and  the  Emperor 
still  refused  to  accept  the  proffered  terms.  Louis  declared  that,  unless 
they  were  accepted  by  the  21st  of  August,  he  should  no  longer  hold 
himself  bound  by  them.  The  day  passed,  and,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
the  French  King  raised  fresh  demands ;  he  would  no  longer  surrender 
Strasbuig.  But  the  opposition  of  Spain  had  already  been  crushed. 
The  disasters  of  the  year  had  brought  that  country  to  reason; 
Yendome  had  captured  Barcelona,  and  a  Frenth  fleet,  joined  by  the 
buccaneers  of  the  West  Indies,  had  taken  and  sacked  Carthagena. 
William  therefore,  though  much  vexed  at  the  obstinacy  of  the  Emperor, 
which  involved  the  loss  of  Strasburg,  found  himself  able  to  accept 
the  new  terms,  in  concert  with  all  the  great  powers  of  the  coalition, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Emperor,  and  at  length,  on  the  10th  of 
f  September,  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  France, 

Ryswiek.  Holland,  Spain  and  England.    France  surrendered  all 

8«pt  10.  ^^  conquests  made  since  the  Treaty  of  Nimeguen,  and 

placed  the  chief  fortresses  of  the  Low  Countries  in  the  hands  of  Dutch 
garrisons;  William  was  recognized  as  King  of  England,  Anne  as  his 
successor,  and  all  assistance  was  withdrawn  from  James.    A  month 
later  the  Emperor  also  consented  to  treat.    By  this  second  treaty  all 
the  towns  acquired  since  the  Peace  of  Nimeguen,  with  the  exception 
of  Strasburg,  were  restored,  together  with  Fribourg,  Bnssac,  Philips-    *■ 
burg,  and  all  French  fortifications  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine.    ; 
Lorraine  was  restored  to  its  Duke,  Leopold,  who  granted  however 
a  passage  through  his  dominions  for  French  troops.    The  Elector 
of  Cologne  was  recognized,  and  the  rights  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans 
npon  the  Palatinate  compromised  for  money.     William  and  the 
European  coalition  were  thus  triumphant.    Louis  had  for  the  first 
time  to  withdraw  to  his  own  boundaxie&,  «a<i  ^^V^  %u<2fi«ifi&.cr[i  of  England    j 
Beeured     At  the  same  time  "France  g!Bajie^^V«xViftft.\v<5rw\««si» 
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absolutely  necessary,  time  to  recruit  her  strength,  and  leisure  to 
prepare  for  that  great  straggle  which  all  men  saw  to  be  imminent, 
when  the  death  of  Charles  IL  of  Spain,  without  a  direct  heir,  should 
leare  the  succession  of  that  great  monarchy  to  be  disputed  among 
the  various  claimants. 

The  joy  of  England  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  was  enthusiastic. 
The  King  made  a  triumphal  entry  into  London,  and  was  everywhere 
received  with  enthusiasm.  The  crowning  point  of  his  reign  had 
been  reached.  Almost  without  knowing  it,  he  had  solved  the  great 
constitutional  question  of  the  time,  and,  supported  by  a  ministry  in 
harmony  with  the  Commons,  and  the  national  representatives  in 
hacmony  with  the  people,  had  triumphantly  brought  to  conclusion 
the  great  objects  of  his  life,  established  the  Protestant  succession  in 
England,  and  proved  to  Louis  the  necessity  of  respecting  the  rights 
and  feelings  of  the  rest  of  Europe. 

On  the  very  day  after  the  rejoicings  to  celebrate  the  Peace 
of  Byswick,  on  the  3rd  of  December  1697,  the  Parlia-  ^^^  ^^^^^^^ 
men^  which  had  hitherto  shown  itself  so  firm  in  sup-  rwiveei  the 
port  of  the  Crown,  so  unanimous  and  vigorous  in  its  ■***»*^"™y- 
addon,  met  for  its  third  and  last  session.  William  had  every  right 
to  expect  a  period  of  peace  and  prosperity.  But,  unfortunately,  the 
yeiy  success  for  which  England  was  rejoicing  brought  with  it  the 
seeds  of  faction  and  division.  For  at  once  a  question  had  to  be 
settled,  on  which  the  Whig  party  was  itself  divided,  and  on  which  the 
national  feeling  was  on  the  whole  strongly  opposed  to  the  King. 
The  establishment  of  peace  naturally  involved  the  question  of  the 
iiEEte  of  the  great  army,  numbering  more  than  80,000  men,  which 
England  had  kept  up  for  the  last  nine  years.  The  nation,  suffering 
heavily  j&on^  taxation,  was  not  likely  to  be  willing  to  continue  in 
peace  the  efforts  made  during  war.  It  was,  moreover,  a  deeply 
ingrained  feeling  among  the  country  gentry  of  both  parties  that  a 
atftpfling  army  in  time  of  peace  was  an  intolerable  eviL  The  Tories 
had  indeed  already  adopted  the  policy  which  long  marked  the  party. 
They  would  have  wished  England  to  confine  itself,  even  in  war,  to 
the  pursuit  of  success  upon  the  sea,  which  they  regarded  as  her 
natozal  element,  and  to  have  withdrawn  as  far  as  possible  from  all 
the  complications  of  Continental  policy.  But,  even  setting  aside 
this  view,  the  experience  of  both  parties  led  them  very  naturally  to 
regard  an  army  in  time  of  peace  as  the  inevitable  m&tnmieDi  cH 
tyranny,  WMe  the  Toiiea  rememheied  with  hoiroi  the  \an.\mi''^tJKii\» 
Ironadee  of  Cromwell,  the  Whiga  recalled  with  no  leas  de\.e«\aX\Qtv 
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the  importation  of  Irish  troops  at  the  close  of  the  last  reign,  and 
London  overawed  by  the  great  camp  at  Hounslow.  On  the  other 
hand,  William,  with  his  eyes  fixed  abroad,  with  a  profound  mistrast 
of  France,  and  certain  knowledge  of  the  rapid  approach  of  another 
great  Continental  quarrel,  could  not  bring  himself  to  approve  of  the 
breaking  np  of  an  army  which  he  had  brought  to  sudi  perfection. 
The  ministry,  under  his  immediate  influence,  and  guided  by  the  fieff- 
sighted  sagacity  of  Somers,  believed,  Hke  the  King,  in  the  approach 
of  fresh  danger,  and  thoroughly  disbelieved  in  the  efficacy  of  half- 
drilled  militia  to  withstand  such  well-trained  troops  as  Louis  had 
always  at  his  disposaL  The  national  feeling  was,  however,  too  strong 
to  be  withstood.  A  resolution  was  passed  that  the  number  of 
soldiers  should  be  reduced  to  the  same  amoxmt  as  had  been  kept  on 
foot  after  the  peace  of  Nimeguen,  a  resolution  which  was  liberally 
construed  by  the  Qovemment  to  mean  10,000.  On  other  points  the 
ministry  and  the  Parliament  remained  at  one.  It  was  in  vain  that 
an  attack  was  directed  against  William's  lavish  grants  of  Crown  lands, 
in  vain  that  an  accusation  of  peculation  was  directed  against  Montague, 
it  resulted  only  in  a  formal  declaration  on  the  part  of  the  Commons  of 
the  great  services  of  that  statesman. 

Montague's  success  as  a  financier  had  indeed  reached  its  culminating 
point  in  this  session  by  the  temporary  settlement  of  the  question  with 
regard  to  the  Indian  trade  which  had  so  long  excited  the  commercial . 
Tha  BMt  public  in  England.     It  has  been  incidentally  mentioned 

ihdiM  t»d«.  that  the  renewal  of  the  charter  to  the  East  India  Oom< 
pany  in  1693  had  produced  the  fall  of  Lord  Caermarthen.  The 
Company,  originally  consisting  chiefly  of  Whigs  and  incorporated  by 
royal  charter,  had,  in  the  hands  of  Sir  Josiah  Child,  who  exerted  an 
almost  dictatorial  authority  in  its  management,  allied  itself  closely  to 
the  Tories.  Its  monopoly  had  also  become  very  unpopular,  as  the 
increase  of  capital  and  the  great  receipts  of  the  Indian  trade  had 
excited  a  wish  among  the  mercantile  community  to  enter  moxe  largely 
upon  that  branch  of  traffic.  As  early  as  1691  an  association  of  it» 
enemies  had  been  formed,  which,  although  it  was  not  chartered,  was 
commonly  spoken  of  as  the  new  Company,  and  had  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  request  from  the  Parliament  to  the  King  that  he  would 
give  the  old  Company  the  three  years'  notice  of  the  withdrawal  of  its 
charter  which  was  legally  required.  An  accidental  illegality  had  in 
fact  just  then  invalidated  the  charter.  It  was  to  procure  its  restora- 
tion that,  in  1693,  Cook,  to  whom  Child  had  now  relinquished  much 
of  Mb  antboiity,  bad  bo  lavishly  expended  the  secret  service  money. 
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some  of  which  had  been  traced  to  Gaermarthen.    His  bribery  was 
sacceflsful.  The  charter  was  renewed  by  the  King,  but  the  Parliainent, 
at  the  instigation  of  the  new  Company,  took  a  different  yiew  of  the 
qnestion,  and  declared  that  every  man  had  a  right  to  trade,  unless 
debarred  by  Act  of  Parliament    This  declaration  of  the  limits  of  the 
constitational  power  of  the  Grown  in  matters  of  trade  William  coold 
not  venture  to  oppose.    From  that  time  onwards,  therefore,  the  trade 
had  been  legally  free,  but  the  power  of  the  Company  had  been  so 
great  in  the  Indian  seas,  and  its  conduct  so  oppressive,  that  it  had 
been  impossible  for  free  traders  to  carry  on  their  business  with  any 
success.    Again,  in  1698,  the  question  was  strongly  pressed  upon  the 
attention  of  Parliament,  and  again  the  old  Company  found  strong 
supporters  in  the  Tory  party,  while  the  Whigs  upheld  the  demands 
of  those  who  wished  to  participate  in  its  advantages.    There  was  a 
division  in  the  views  of  the  opponents  of  the  Company.    Some  were 
eager  for  perfect  freedom  of  toide,  while  others  joined  in  the  general 
feeling  of  the  nation,  that,  although  the  present  monopoly  was  a  bad 
one,  some  sort  of  restriction  was  still  necessary.    It  was  understood 
that  to  advance  money  to  Cbvemment  was  the  surest  way  to  obtain 
its  support,  and  the  old  Company  offered  ;£700,000,  at  four  per  cent., 
as  the  price  of  the  renewal  of  its  charter.    But  Montague,  anxious  for 
money  to  relieve  the  embarrassments  of  the  Government,  anxious  to 
establish  a  second  great  Whig  society  of  capitalists,  who  Fomuttioii  of 
would  support  him  as  the  Bank  had  already  done,  be-  SSS'SmSS^ 
lieved  that  he  saw  his  way  to  gaining  those  ends  by   im>- 
opposing  the  Company,  and  brought  forward  a  plan  by  which  he 
hoped  to  secure  the  support  of  both  sections  of  its 'opponents.    He 
suggested  the  formation  of  a  company,  to  be  called  the  General 
CSompany,  and  proposed  that  a  loan  of  ^£2,000,000,  at  eight  per  cent, 
ahould  be  advanced  to  Government,  and  that  the  subscribers  should 
receive  the  monopoly  of  the  Indian  trade,  but  be  free  from  the 
obligation  of  trading  as  a  joint-stock  society^  unless  they  should 
afterwards  wish  it.    He  carried  the  Bill  for  its  formation  through 
Parliament,  and,  in  spite  of  the  forebodings  of  his  enemies,  found 
that  the  immense  sum  which  had  been  promised  was  readily  sub- 
icribed  in  two  or  three  days.    The  BUI  was  carried  on  the  3rd  of 
September,  but,  on  the  6th  of  the  same  month,  the  greater  part  of  the 
subscribers  declared  their  desire  to  become  a  joint-stock  company, 
which  was  therefore  chartered  by  Act  of  Parliament  by  the  title  ot 
the  English  Company  trading  to  the  East  Indies.    The  struggle 
between  the  companies  was  foxmd.  to  be  so  destructive  to  '^u^^a^ 
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trade,  that,  in  1702,  arrangements  for  their  union  were  made.  A 
ihe  tiro  Com-  common  court  of  managers  was  established,  their  stocks 
pMdM  uittd.  equalized,  and  trade  carried  on  under  the  name  of  the 
^^^*'  United  Company  of  Merchants  trading  to  the  East 

Indies.  But  each  company  still  traded  with  its  own  separate  stock. 
Many  inconveniences  BtUl  attended  this  division  of  interests,  and  at 
last,  in  1708,  upon  the  award  of  Lord  Godolphin,  a  final  and  com- 
plete union  was  made ;  and,  as  the  separate  adventurers  who  had  not 
joined  either  company  were  bought  out,  the  monopoly  again  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  great  United  Company.  But  though  his  plan  was 
thus  ultimately  a  failure,  for  the  moment  Montague  had  all  the 
credit  of  another  great  financial  triumph,  and  the  Whig  party  might 
reasonably  expect  that,  in  spite  of  the  one  single  defeat  with  regard 
to  the  standing  army,  their  position  would  be  as  good  in  tlie  new 
Parliament  as  it  had  been  in  that  which  was  just  closing. 

Meanwhile  the  King's  personal  attention  had  been  as  usual  directed 
wmiam'i  atten-  rather  to  foreign  than  to  homc^  politics.  The  great  queA- 
^%paai**  ***  *^^^  which  at  once  occupied  the  minds  of  diplomatists 
■«»««^n.  after  the  Peace  of  Ryswick  was  the  succession  to  the 

throne  of  Spain.  It  seemed  very  improbable  that  Charles  XL, 
a  miserable  hypochondriac,  should  live  much  longer.  Aj;  his  death 
there  threatened  to  be  a  general  scramble  for  his  vast  possessiona 
Early  in  the  year,  an  embassy  of  unusual  grandeur  had  attended 
Portland  to  France.  The  question  had  been  there  opened,  and  a 
corresponding  French  embassy  under  Tallard  had  subsequently  and 
with  the  same  object  been  sent  to  London.  On  the  dissolution  of 
Parliament  the  scene  of  negotiation  was  transferred  to  Holland.  The 
question  was  one  of  great  intricacy  and  difficulty.^    It  was  not  easy 
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to  point  oat  the  legitimate  snccessory  even  had  it  been  possible  to 
allow  the  Spanish  monarchy  to  pass  imbioken  into  the  hands  of  any 
of  the  claimants.    The  eldest  of  Charles's  sisters  had  married  Louis 
XlV.y  a  yonnger  sister  had  married  Leopold  of  Germany.    Leopold 
was  himself  Charles's  first  consin,  grandson  of  Philip  IIL    Li  direct 
descent,  therefore,  the  Dauphin  stood  next  to  thd  Spanish  king. 
Next  to  him  came  the  o£bpring  of  Leopold's  first  marriage  with  the 
Spanish  Princess,  namely,  the  Electress  of  Bayaria,  but  she  gave  over 
her  right  to  her  son,  the  Electoral  Prince.    The  third  in  order  was 
the  Emperor  Leopold.    But  the  marriage  of  the  Infanta  with  Louis 
had  been  accompanied  by  a  formal  renunciation  of  her  rights,  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Cortes.    The  marriage  of  the  second  Princess  with 
Leopold  had  been  attended  by  a  similar  renunciation,  not  sanctioned 
by  the  Cortes.    The  marriage  of  Leopold's  mother  with  the  Emperor 
had  been  attended  by  no  renunciation  at  alL    Thus,  if  the  renunda- 
ticous  were  valid,  the  claims  in  accordance  with  them  came  in  exactly 
the  opposite  order  to  the  claims  by  order  of  descent    But  the  change 
in  the  balance  of  Europe  involved  in  the  accession  to  the  throne  of 
Spain  of  a  prince  of  either  the  imperial  house  of  Germany  or  the 
royal  house  of  Erance  was  of  .far  graver  importance  than  the  mere 
1^^  rights  to  the  throne.    Both  Leopold  and  the  Dauphin,  conscious 
that  Europe  would  not  submit  to  their  acquiring  Spain  for  them- 
selves, had  handed  on  their  claims  to  representatives,  who  might  be 
eonaidered  as  comparatively  harmless.    Leopold  had  substituted  for 
himself  the  Archduke  Charles,  his  son  by  a  second  marriage,  the 
Dauphin  his  second  son  Philip.    But,  in  spite  of  this  arrangement, 
Fraaee,  England  and  Holland  had  considered  it  dangerous  that  the 
Spanish  dominions  should  pass  entire  into  the  hands  of  either  of  the 
claimants,  and  the  negotiations  of  this  year  were  directed  to  form- 
ing a  plan  for  dividing  them  with  some  sort  of  equality  among  the 
three.    The  product  of  these  negotiations  was  the  First  n„t  r»tttioa 
Partition  Treaty,  definitively  signed  at  the  Hague  on  ''•**y- 
the  11th  of  October.    By  this  the  bulk  of  the  Spanish  domimon»— 
Spain,  the  Lidies,  and  the  Netherlands — ^was  to  pass  to  the  least 
powerfol  of  the  three  claimants,  the  Electoral  Prince.    France  was  to 
receive  Guipuscoa  in  the  north  of  Spain,  and  the  Two  Sicilies ;  the 
Austrian  competitor  was  to  be  satisfied  with  the  Milanese.    The 
treaty  had  been  arranged  as  quietiy  as  possible,  but  the  republican 
InstitutionB  of  Holland  were  not  lavoorable  to  secresy.    'E>\mio\]Gc&  q\ 
what  had  'been  done  leacbed  Spain,    The  desire  oi  ih.e  "KxiiiS^  «s^^ 
ibe  CastiUam  was  to  preserve  at  all  hazards  the  integiity  oi  ^i\ie'Emi\>Vt^ 
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Ghnlei  WM  liieRfbR  pcnoaded  to  sakB  a  vm,  aaitodBclne  thift 
t^  EleeloBil  PnDce,  keir  to  kk  vlKife  doMUoni;  sai  tim  for  a 


Hwring  tku  tcBpauity  Mttifid  kk  poritiiM  afanad,  WiDnan  le- 
tamed  to  Kngiind  witk  llie  hope  of  a  peMefal  wanoiL 
ThelM^vassBciakilTfiilDfiBdlijIkeefCB^  Tbegreat 
Wliig  paitT,  80  Boble  Slid  iDotod  in  adrinitj^  kid  fillen 
topieeo^aiidaToiTreactianbcgaB.  The  gwtHM  and  apcoMB  of  ita 
iMiim  bed  left  loom  for  fcrtjiw  Tke  unpopiileiitj  both  of 
WiDiam  and  Monlagiie  alloKded  offiartiiiiitT  for  Ike  attodn  of 
maloontonta.  On  tke  aaoemblmg  of  Ptetiammt  after  tiie  new 
dedifloa  (Dec  6,  1G98X  it  became  erideiit  that  a  laige  munber  of 
anknown  men  wko  bad  been  elected,  aldioa^  nnminally  Wbigs, 
^ftfMl^  to  make  eommon  caoae  witk  tke  eiliwne  Tories^  and  that 
tiiia  muted  fectiofn,  nnder  tke  tide  of  tke  Oomutiy 
Futjy  would  fonn  an  <^pp08hian  agpinat  tiie  Gtown. 
Tke  last  aemian  kad  abeadT  maxked  out  the  lines  tkia  oppoaitioii 
would  take.  The  pointB  at  isBoe  would  be  tke  maintmanoe  of  the 
axmTy  the  diatobiitifln  of  Grown  giantB,  and  theeondnctof  individnal 
memben  of  the  minirtiy.  On  the  fint  of  these  pointa  the  King  did 
not  act  wiael J.  Unable  to  nndentand  the  insolar  poUt^  in  fiiToai 
with  the  Kngjish,  he  inaigtod  that  the  mimstij  ehoold  propoae  a 
standing  aimj  of  iOyOOO  men.  Afraid  to  intiodnoe  a  Bill  iHiich  they 
knew  thejoonld  not  cany,  the  ministzy  solfeied  the  initiative  to  dip 
frinn  their  grasp,  and  a  piiTate  indiyidnal  was  allowed  to  propoae  thai 
the  number  of  troops  shonld  be  farther  lessened  to  7000,  and  that  all 
those  7000  should  be  bom  Knglinhmpji,  In  spite  of  theelfoitoof  the 
ministry  the  Bill  was  camed,  and  William  found  him- 
self compelled  to  oider  the  departure  of  his  fnvouiiie 
Dutch  guaida.  Hurt  to  the  quick,  he  seriouidy  fonned  the  intention 
of  quitting  "RnglaiMl-  He  even  drew  up  his  farewell  speech,  and  was 
only  moved  to  remain  by  the  earnest  imyers  of  Somers  and  by  his 
own  returning  wisdoDL 

Assured  of  their  majority,  the  Opposition  proceeded  to  attack  the 

late  ministry.    Their  favouiite  object  was  Montague,  who  had  laid 

tifmnAlf  open  to  their  assaults  by  the  pride  and  luxury  idiich  he  had 

exbibited.  in  his  good  fortune,  and  still  more  by  the  indecent  rapacity 

with  wbich  be  seised  on  the  valuable  plaoe  of  the  Auditorship  of  the  * 

-Bxcbequer,  worth  at  least  £4000  a  yeax  ;  1ihia\i%'^^iiR»i\!L^&kA  hands 

oT  h£g  brotiier,  to  be  held  until  he  ahoul^  wwX  Vt.   TVift  i»si3b  ^<:fiaaa. 
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was  Bnfiselly  Loid  Orford,  whose  administratioii  only  escaped  censure 
by  a  single  vote.  And  befoie  the  session  closed,  the  third  point, 
that  of  grants  of  Crown  lands,  was  touched  upon  in  a  way  which  pro- 
duced much  after  disaster.  The  method  used  on  tliis  occasion 
illustrates  a  point  deserving  of  notice.  The  Bevolution  had  placed 
the  supreme  power  in  the  hands  of  Parliament ;  but  Btrmby  b«twMn 
Parliament  itself  consists  of  two  elements,  of  two  Houses  **»•  *»•  hom«^ 
drawn  from  different  classes.  Besides  tiie  general  party  struggles, 
besides  the  frequent  contests  between  King  and  Parliament,  and 
subsequently  between  Parliament  and  people,  there  was  therefore  a 
class  rivalry  between  the  two  Houses,  which  had  shown  itself  already 
on  more  than  one  occasion  during  the  reign,  and  was  rendered  more 
prominent  now  by  the  fact  that  the  party  feeling  in  the  Upper  House 
was  on  the  whole  decidedly  Whig.  The  weapon  which  the  Commons 
intended  to  use  in  this  strife  was  their  exclusive  right  of  introducing 
money  Bills.  Those  Bills  the  Upper  House  had  the  power  of 
rejecting  entire,  but  not  of  amending.  The  Commons  now  "  tacked  " 
or  appended  to  the  Bill  for  the  Land  Tax  a  clause  appointing  seven 
Commisaioners  to  inquire'into  the  manner  in  which  the  forfeited  land 
in  Ireland  had  been  granted  out.  This  obnoxious  clause  the  Lords 
were  compelled  to  pass,  or  to  reject  the  Bill  entirely,  and  thus 
stop  the  supplies.  Though  keenly  fee^g  the  coercion  put  upon 
them,  by  a  plan  which  would  have  proved  fatal  to  the  Upper  House 
had  not  the  good  feeling  of  the  nation  and  the  strength  of  popular 
opinion  ultimately  compelled  the  Commons  to  abandon  it,  the  Lordt; 
passed  the  Bill,  feeling  probably  that  the  present  occasion  was  scarcely 
important  enough  for  a  great  •  constitutional  struggle.  The  Money 
Bill  having  been  passed,  the  King,  in  some  anger,  prorogued  the 
Parliament  (May  4). 

Ab  nsnal,  when  Parliament  was  not  sitting,  William  withdrew  to 
Holland,  a  habit  which,  now  that  the  war  no  longer  necessitated  his 
presence  there,  increased  his  unpopularity  in  England,  and  the 
Beasion  of  Parliament  which  he  returned  to  meet  in  November  1699 
was  still  more  stormy  than  the  last. 

The  discontent  in  England  was  backed  up  by  more  serious  dis- 
content in  Scotland.    The  whole  of  that  nation  might  The  duImi 
be  now  reckoned  among  the  enemies  of  the  Court.    For,  ■«iMine. 
during  the  recess,  on  the  6th  of  October,  certain  news  had  rea.c>'b&^ 
Kngland  of  the  failure  fA  tha  great  Danen  scheme,  and  tkie  GOi£L^<b\j^ 
destarocti^uz  of  tboee  wild  Lopea  of  wealth  and  greatneaa  'wbic^i'toii 
/^^  tite  ]B8t  four yeara  buojing  up  the  Scotch  nataon.    TaV«t»OTi, 
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the  same  man  whose  scheme  for  the  Bank  of  England  had  in  fhe 
hands  of  Montague  proved  so  saccesafiil,  was  the  originator  of  this 
disastrous  project.  He  had  persuaded  himself  that  the  natoial 
wealth  of  a  country  has  nothing  to  do  with  its  prosperity.  The 
commeroial  cities  of  the  ancient  world,  and  Venice  and  Holland  in 
modem  times,  had  risen  to  greatness  and  wealth  without  any  terri- 
torial possessions  of  importance.  He  believed  that  he  could  repro- 
duce this  phenomenon  in  the  case  of  Scotland.  The  scheme  of 
Columbus  had  been  to  introduce  the  wealth  of  the  East  by  a  short 
and  direct  route  into  Europe,  and  thus  to  destroy  the  traffic  of  the 
Venetians.  He  had  found  his  plan  thwarted  by  the  interposition  of 
America ;  and  the  discovery  of  a  passage  round  the  Cape  of  Gk)od 
Hope  had  turned  all  men's  attention  in  that  direction,  and  had 
been  the  great  source  of  wealth  both  to  the  Dutch  and  Portuguese. 
But  the  plan  of  Columbus  had  never  been  quite  forgotten,  and 
Paterson  now  thought  to  renew  it  by  establishing  a  line  of  communi- 
cation across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien.  The  Scotch  wero  to  colonize  and 
occupy  the  isthmus,  which  would  become,  in  the  view  of  the  projector, 
the  great  emporium  of  the  whole  Eastern  trade.  Although  he  did 
not  explain  the  details  of  his  scheme,  it  was  listened  to  with  enthu- 
siasm by  his  fellow-countrymen  ;  and  in  1696,  an  extraordinary  Act 
passed  the  Scotch  Parliament,  and  received  tiie  assent  of  the  Lord 
High  Commissioner,  authorising  the  formation  of  a  Corporation, 
half  the  capital  of  which  was  to  be  held  by  Scotchmen,  with  the 
monopoly  of  the  trade  with  Asia,  Africa,  and  America  for  thirty-one 
years.  With  the  exception  of  foreign  sugar  and  tobacco,  all  its 
•  imports  were  to  be  duty  free.  Every  servant  of  the  Company  was 
free  from  imprisonment  and  arrest  The  Company  was  authorized 
to  take  possession  of  unoccupied  territories  and  exercise  legal  rights, 
and  the  King  promised  to  obtain  satisfaction  at  the  pubUc  charge 
if  foreign  powers  assaulted  it.  Subscriptions  to  the  amount  of 
^£200,000  and  upwards  were  speedily  forthcoming,  and  a  branch 
of  the  Company  established  itself  in  London.  Thero,  however,  the 
absurdities  of  the  plan  wero  at  once  discovered,  and  it  met  with  a 
very  cold  reception.  Any  colony,  to  be  useful,  must  be  either  in 
America  or  in  the  Spice  Islands  ;  now  interferonce  in  America  would 
not  be  tolerated  by  Spain,  nor  would  Holland  look  on  quietly  at  the 
occujaidffn.  of  the  Spice  Islands ;  a  maritime  war  was  in  feust  inevit- 
able  ;  Scotland,  single-handed,  could  scarcely  hope  to  carry  on  such  a 
war,  and  England  would  almost  infaV\i\)Vy  "b^  ^XK^vTL\si\A\\>,«3yithia  on 
^Ifof  a  Company  which,  by  chaugmg  ^w>>Aasi!i\xi\»  «k^sn^\a!i^ 
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would  viitnally  make  it  an  enonnoos  centre  for  smnggling  to  the 
extreme  detriment  of  English  trade.    The  attention  of  the  King  was 
drawn  to  the  subject.    He  expressed  his  entire  disapprobation  of  the 
scheme,  and  disndssedthe  Lord  High  Commissioner  and  the  Secretary ; 
but  the  law  was  made  and  could  not  be  rescinded.    In  1698,  in  the 
midat  of  wild  enthusiasm,  1200  colonists  set  out  from  Leith,  with 
Paterson  among  them,  and  reached  Darien  in  safety,  and  there 
established  their  colony,  but  almost  immediately  came  into  contact 
with  the  neighbouring  Spanish  goyemoT,and  the  inevitable  war  began. 
At  first,  however,  the  reports  were  fiekvourable,  and  in  the  following 
year  a  new  armament  of  four  ships  and  1800  colonists  left  Scotland 
for  CSaledonia,  as  the  new  settlement  was  called.    They  had  not 
been  gone  long  before  news  arrived  at  New  York  that  the  colony  no 
longer  existed,  and  that  the  wretched  remnant  of  its  inhabitants  had 
sought  refuge  in  New  England.    In  fact,  the  climate  had  proved 
eminently  unhealthy,  in  spite  of  the  assertions  of  Paterson.    Pro- 
visions had  fjEoled,  and,  worn  out  and  enfeebled,  the  colonists,  feeling 
themaelyes  entirely  unable  to  repell  the  assaults  of  Spain,  determined 
to  withdraw.    After  miserable  suffering,  a  few  of  them  reached  New 
York,  and  the  second  expedition  arrived  in  Caledonia  to  find  onl^ 
uninhabited  ruins.    They  determined  upon  reoccupying  these,  rebuilt 
the  fost,  and  during  the  few  healthy  months  continued,  though  with 
heavy  losses,  to  carry  out  their  operations.      But  before  long  a 
Spandsh  fleet  appeared  before  the  town,  and  an  army,  marching  across 
the  isthmus  from  Panama,  blockaded  it  on  the  land  side.    Besistance 
was  impossible.    Already  300  of  the  new-comers  had  died,  the 
muviyors  promised  to  depart  within  a  fortnight,  and  on  the  11th 
of  April  left  the  colony  for  ever.    The  disaster  was  regarded  by  the 
Scotch  as  a  national  injury  on  the  part  of  England.    The  Company 
had  throughout  excited  great  anger  in  the  Southern  kingdom ;  the 
colonial  govemon  had  done  all  they  could  to  discourage  the  colony 
when  it  arrived,  and  the  Scotch  were  ready  to  trace  this  opposition  to 
national  jealousy, — to  attribute  it  even  to  William's  partiality  for  his 
Duteh  subjects,  whose  trade  might  have  been  injured.    In  truth,  the 
whole  business  was  a  proof,  as  William  pointed  out  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  of  the  difficulty  of  managing  two  countries  with  different 
interests  under  one  Chx)wn,  and  the  necessity  of  a  closer  xmion 
between  the  iiations. 

It  was  thus,  supported  \>j  the  discontent  of  Scotland,  thai  t\i^  nuiX.- 
eontentsfl/itaGMm«D^i«rame(f  tie  question  of  the  mail-   i.^p^vi%^^«»i^ 
j^emeat  of  the  lojal property.    Alter  a  fruitless  attack   *«'•  '^*'  ^***- 
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upon  Somen,  wao  had  indeed  received  a  grant,  but  one  against  which 
no  reasonable  complaint  could  be  made,  they  proceeded  to  follow  up 
the  work  of  the  last  session,  and  to  act  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  seven  Commissioners  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  tacked  clause 
of  the  preceding  session.  The  Crown  lands  had  been  constantly  dealt 
with  according  to  the  King's  pleasure,  without  parlia- 
mentary interference.  In  early  times,  however,  they  had 
been  regarded  as  a  trust.  Parliament  had  frequently  demanded  that 
the  Eong  should  live  upon  his  own  revenues,  and  Acts  for  the  resump- 
tion of  grants  had  been  passed,  the  last  being  that  immediately  follow- 
ing the  battle  of  Bosworth.  Since  then  the  gift  of  the  Crown  had  been 
considered  a  perfectly  sound  title.  Whatever  dislike,  therefore,  Wil- 
liam's lavish  grants  to  his  Dutch  fiEkvourites  had  excited,  there  would 
have  been  very  great  difficulty  in  calling  in  question  his  right  to  make 
them.  The  use  to  which  the  forfeited  lands  which  had  fedlen  into  Wil- 
liam's hands  after  the  Pacification  of  Limerick  had  been  put  was  more 
open  to  objection.  A  Bill  ordering  them  to  be  applied  to  the  public 
service  had  been  interrupted  and  left  incomplete,  and  the  King  had 
promised  that  the  Commons  should  have  another  opportunity  of 
comddering  the  question.  As  they  had  since  taken  no  steps  in  the 
matter,  he  seems  to  have  considered  himself  free  to  act  as  he  pleased. 
Of  the  forfeited  lands,  which  amounted  to  about  1,700,000  acres,  a 
fourth  had  been  restored  to  its  ancient  possessors,  according  to  the 
Limerick  Pacification.  Some  of  the  rest  had  been  mercifully  given 
back  to  Irishmen,  some  to  men  like  Ginkel  and  Qalway,  who  had 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  Irish  wars,  but  by  far  the  larger 
portion  had  fallen  to  the  King's  personal  friends,  such  as  Woodstock, 
the  eldest  son  of  Portland,  and  Keppel,  Lord  Albemarle.  The  Com- 
mission could  not  arrive  at  unanimity,  and  sent  up  two  reports.  But 
that  of  the  majority,  which  was  very  hostile  to  Gbvemment,  was 
alone  accepted  by  the  Commons.  It  ridiculously  over-estimated  the 
grants  at  a  sum  of  ^£2,600,000,  and  at  the  same  time  declared  that 
very  undue  leniency  had  been  shown  to  the  Irish.  Had  these  grants 
not  been  made,  and  the  confiscations  properly  exacted,  much  of  the 
present  heavy  taxation,  they  said,  might  have  been  spared.  The 
ReiiimvtioB  Commons,  longing  to  be  free  from  taxes  and  hating  tiie 
BiUpMfed.  Dutch  favourites,  took  up  the  matter  with  fiadtiout 
April  10, 1700.  ^ajjj^tji^  and  the  Eesumption  Bill  was  passed,  vesting 
all  the  forfeited  lands  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  and  offering  large 
i^warda  to  infoTmera  who  would  point  o\il\Mi'3A'w\5iOa.«vi3j^t  to  have 
Afifin  oon&Bcated,     They  even,  with  psl^^eJc^fe  myaa^'cfc,  \i\s^s^&sd^\!^ 
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inqniiy  lands  wMch  had  never  been  forfeited.  Expecting 
dtion  from  the  Upper  Honse,  they  again  tacked  this  Bill  to  the 
Tax  BilL  The  Lords  now  determined  upon  a  struggle.  Little 
37  liked  the  Dutch  favourites,  they  could  not  allow  themselves 
thus  overridden.  Their  opposition  was,  however,  unsuccessful ; 
lation  felt  with  the  Commons,  and  foreign  affairs  had  reached 
is  which  rendered  peace  at  home  necessary  to  the  King.  The 
el  was  pressed  so  far  as  to  threaten  a  complete  breach  between 
[oases,  and  a  fetal  blow  to  the  Constitution.  By  the  p^y^  ^ 
mce  of  the  King  the  Lords  were  induced  to  yield,  and  prorogncd. 
inmphant  Commons  were  passing  to  fresh  assaults  ^'^  ^^  ^^**' 
B  Bong's  friends,  when,  having  passed  the  Land  Tax  Bill  and  thus 
led  himself  with  money,  William  suddenly  prorogued  the  Houses, 
e  necessity  which  had  driven  him  to  this  step  was  the  reopening 
e  question  of  the  Spanish  succession.  Li  January  1699  the 
Ofial  Prince  had  died.  The  whole  question  thus  assumed  a  new 
I,  and  William's  undivided  attention  was  required.  For  the 
reason,  probably,  and  to  allay  the  opposition  in  the  House, 
lought  it  necessary  to  remove  Somers  from  office,  and  to 
the  Great  Seal  in  the  hands  of  Sir  Nathan  Wright  The 
id  Partition  Treaty,  which  the  King  was  now  engaged  in 
ging,  was  such  as  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  death  of  the 
claiinant.  The  bulk  of  the  Spanish  dominions  second  Puratiov 
Qow  to  be  given  to  the  Archduke.  It  was  to  him  *n«^- 
low  Spain,  the  Indies,  and  the  Netherlands  were  assigned,  while 
1,  which  had  formerly  fedlen  to  his  share,  was  to  be  transferred 
ranee,  to  be  ultimately  exchanged  for  Lorraine,  a  German  fief, 
important  to  round  off  the  French  dominions.  But  again  these 
Lgements  were  upset  Portocarrero,  the  Spanish  minister,  was  in 
^brencli  interest,  and  supported  by  Harcourt,  the  ablest  French 
matist  By  playing  upon  national  feeling,  which  was  strong 
ist  any  partition,  these  statesmen  excited  the  anger  of  the  Span- 
against  William,  who  had  already  incurred  their  enmity  by  his 
ed  support  of  the  Darien  scheme ;  and  Charles  was  at  length 
eased  with  the  absolute  necessity  of  making  another  wilL  The 
ts  of  the  late  session  had  given  rise  to  the  belief  that  WiUiam  was 
eally  master  of  England,  while  the  visible  greatness  of  France 
ed  to  afford  the  best  chance  of  keeping  the  Spanish  monarck^ 
Tided;  the  wiU  was  therefoiv  izzade  in  fevoor  of  tihe  X)&'a^\m)L^ 
?hilij>^  jyuke  of  Anjou,  who  was  declared  heir  to  tiie  -wVioVfc  0I 
9paB£sli  dominions.      The  treaty  was   not   well  xeceWeA   \x\ 
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England.  While  one  party  clamoured  that  too  much  was  given  to 
France,  another  complained  of  the  injustice  of  forestalling  the  wishes 
of  the  Spanish  people,  and  there  was  a  general  feeling  of  anger  at  the 
secresy  with  which  the  treaty  had  been  arranged,  a  treaty  which 
might  easily  draw  England  into  a  foreign  war,  and  which  had  been 
concluded  entirely  without  consulting  Parliament.  This  anger 
reached  its  highest  point  when,  in  November,  the  King  of  Spain  died, 
and  Louis,  in  defiance  of  all  his  treaties,  accepted  his  grandson's  great 
mheritance.  William  had  detenmned  that  the  whole  responsibility 
should  lie  with  himself,  trusting  in  his  own  diplomatic  skill ;  he  had 
been  beaten  at  his  own  arts,  and  his  great  treaty  was  absolutely  useless. 
In  fact,  there  was  no.time  when  the  King  had  been  so  unpopular 
wmuun'i  ^^  ^  enemies  so  strong.    Nearly  every  class,  except  his 

onpopoiAiitF.  Q^^n  immediate  followers  among  the  Whigs,  were  alien- 
ated from  him ;  the  mass  of  the  people  had  suffered  from  heavy  taxa- 
tion, the  nobles  were  sore  at  the  unwise  preference  given  to  foreigners ; 
the  whole  nation  shared  in  this  feeling,  and  disliked  his  constant 
absences  from  home;  the  scandal  of  the  Irish  forfeitures  had  just 
been  brought  to  light ;  the  country  gentry  remembered  with  anger 
the  fjEdlure  of  their  Land  Bank,  and  saw  with  envy  the  increasing 
importance  of  the  moneyed  interest  One  thing  was  plain,  that 
nothing  could  be  done  with  a  Parliament  so  adverse  as  the  last,  with 
N«w  miairtxy.  &  ministry  so  powerless  as  the  late  holders  of  power  had 
Deo.  1700.  proved.  Wyiam  therefore  dissolved  the  Parliament, 
smninomng  a  new  one  for  the  following  February ;  and,  freeing  him- 
self  from  the  old  ministry,  called  to  his  councils  Rochester,  the  late 
Queen's  uncle  and  the  head  of  the  High  Church  Tories,  with  Gbdolphin 
and  Sir  Charles  Hedges.  For  the  present  his  only  hope  lay  in  the  pofr- 
sibility  of  a  general  European  war ;  of  this  as  yet  there  was  but  little 
sign.  Austria  had  indeed  refused  to  acknowledge  the  new  King  of 
Spain,  and  withdrawn  its  ambassador  from  Madrid,  but  in  other 
countries  it  seemed  as  if  the  will  of  the  late  Spanish  King  would  be 
quietly  accepted.  William  himself  could  do  nothing,  and  for  the 
time  was  compelled  to  submit.  EGis  new  ministry  en^eated  him  to 
NewP»riiam«it.  acknowledge  Philip;  his  Parliament  showed  n6  dis- 
F0b.i7oi.  position  to  support  him  in  any  hostile  steps  against 

France.    Two  questions  which  he  placed  before  them  in  his  opening 
speech  werl^  the  succession  of  the  throne  of  England,  the  settlement 
to  wbichkad  been  rendered  necessary  by  the  late  death  of  the  Dnke 
of  QloufO&t&ry  the  young  son  of  thePtmceaa  kima  ^5\\1y  29,  1700X 
^JliJfie  position  which  England  should  a»awm<i  \tv  'Ccv^  Iwsa  ^\^ 
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altered  aspect  of  European  politics.  It  was  in  vain,  upun  this  latter 
point,  that  he  attempted  to  urge  them  to  energy.  The  King  of  France 
had  driven  the  Dutch  to  acknowledge  Philip,  by  suddenly  entering 
the  Low  Countries,  and  capturing  16,000  of  their  troops  who  had  been 
intended  to  garrison  the  barrier  fortresses.  William  and  the  Dutch 
States  had  in  vain  demanded  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  troops 
and  the  surrender  of  the  strongholds.  But  even  this  act  of  aggres- 
sion did  not  arouse  the  Parliament  to  energy.  They  acknowledged 
the  obligations  of  England  under  the  Treaty  of  1677,  and  promised  to 
send  succours  to  the  Dutch,  but  there  seemed  no  immediate  prospect 
of  any  grants  for  the  purpose.  Nor  was  the  other  point  much  more 
vigorously  prosecuted.  A  Bill  of  Succession  was  indeed 
produced,  but  nearly  every  clause  seemed  evidently  aimed 
against  the  King's  former  conduct.  The  new  sovereign  was  not  to 
leave  the  kingdom  without  leave  of  Parliament;  no  person  not 
a  bom  Englishman  was  to  be  capable  of  holding  any  position  of 
famst,  or  of  receiving  any  grant  from  the  Grown.  England  was  not 
to  be  engaged  in  war  for  the  defence  of  any  dominions  not  belonging 
to  the  Crown  of  England.  All  matters  relating  to  the  Cbvemment 
were  to  be  transacted  in  the  Privy  Council,  and  countersigned  by  such 
members  of  that  body  as  should  advise  or  consent  to  them.  Having 
thus  secured,  as  they  thought,  the  insular  position  of  England,  the 
House  proceeded  to  settle  the  succession  upon  the  Electress  Sophia  of 
Hanover.  Thus,  though  the  Protestant  succession  was  secured,  a 
Bill  which  William  had  hoped  would  be  a  singular  expression  of 
popular  sympathy  with  his  own  efforts  was  in  fact  a  vote  of  censure 
on  many  of  the  acts  of  his  reign. 

While  public  business  was  thus  proceeding  languidly,  the  whole 
energy  of  the  House  was  directed  against  the  old  Whig         ^^ 
leaders  and  against  the  House  of  Lords.     Impeach-   agaiiuttiM 
ments  were  hurried  on  against  Lord  Portland,  Lord  ^'^''^ 
Orford,  Lord  Somers,  and  Montague,  who  had  now  become  Lord 
HalifjEo:.      Against  each  of  these  the  main  charge  was  the  share 
they  had  taken  in  the  Partition  treaties.     But,  in  the  case  of 
IVirtlInd  and  Montague,  there  were  additional  charges  in  refer- 
ence to    the  grants  and  dilapidations  of  the  royal  revenue,  for 
which  they  were  said  to  be  answerable;   while   against  Somers 
ttd  Orford  was  all^^  a  ridiculous  story  concerning  Itheii  -^^ax- 
ticipatum  in  the  notorious  exploita  of  Captain  Kidd.    TViift^iflai\L«A 

been  sent  w/i^TOTTOfe  finfezpiMB  to  destroy  piracy  in  tli^ 
4nd  had  then  hiimelf  tamed  pirate.    Both  Somers  and  Or&ir 
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subscribed  to  the  original  enterprise.  Somers,  as  Ohaucellor,  had 
sealed  Kidd's  commission.  It  was  now  ridiculously  suggested  that 
they  had  all  along  known  of  his  piratical  intentions.  But,  while 
sending  up  these  impeachments,  the  Commons  felt  absolutely  certain 
that  the  Whig  majority  of  the  Lords  would  at  once  acquit  their 
victims,  for  it  was  well  understood  that  the  measure  was  not  one  of 
justice  but  one  of  faction ;  they  therefore  passed  an  unjustifiable 
address  to  the  King,  praying  him  to  dismiss  the  four  Peers  &om  his 
Council,  even  before  the  impeachments  were  heard.  The  House  of 
Lords  produced  a  counter  address.  The  Commons  demanded  longer 
time  to  complete  their  impeachments,  but  the  Peers  were  determined 
to  bring  a  matter  on  which  their  judgment  was  in  fact  foregone  to  a 
speedy  issue,  and  had  now  both  law  and  right  on  their  side.  They 
therefore  positively  refused  to  extend  the  time,  and  the  17th  of  June 
was  fixed  for  Lord  Somers's  triaL  Westminster  Hall  was  fitted  up 
with  the  usual  prepcurations  for  impeachment.  The  Lords  marched  in 
all  pomp  to  their  judgment-seat  The  Commons,  declaring  they  had 
been  denied  justice,  refused  to  appear.  There  were  no  accuseiSy  and 
Somers  was  declared  acquitted. 

But  many  signs  had  begun  to  show  themselves  in  the  country 
which  induced  William  to  believe  that  the  popular  opinion  was 
turning,  and  he  ventured  to  put  an  end  to  the  very  dangerous  fight 
The  Kentidi  between  the  Houses  by  a  prorogation  (June  24).  What 
Petition.  ig  known  as  the  Kentish  Petition  was  the  great  sign  of 

this  changed  feeling.  This  petition  had  been  sent  up  by  the 
Qrand  Jury  of  Kent.  It  hinted  that  public  business  had  been 
neglected,  and  the  pursuit  of  personal  vengeance  substituted,  and 
humbly  deprecated  the  least  mistrust  of  the  King,  and  implored  the 
House  to  give  effect  to  its  loyal  addresses  by  turning  them  into 
Bills  of  supply.  So  arbitrary  was  the  House  of  Commons  at  this 
time  in  the  assertion  of  its  privilege,  that  it  was  only  by  consenting 
to  remain  outside  the  House,  and  be  personally  answerable  for 
their  document,  that  the  five  gentlemen  who  brought  up  this  petition 
were  able  to  get  it  presented  at  all  (May  8).  It  raised  a  storm  of 
anger,  was  voted  scandalous,  infamous  and  seditious,  and  the  five 
gentlemen  were  dismissed  to  prison.  But  their  cause  was  taken  up 
by  the  whole  Liberal  party,  and  the  desires  expressed  in  the  petition 
were  brought  before  the  public  in  much  more  forcible  language  in  » 
Tb6  Legion  memorial  written  by  Defoe,  and  called  from  its  signatuze 
MemoruL  «  T^e  Legiou  MemoriaL"    This  expression  of  opinioB 

M>uld  not  but  have  been  gratifying  to  the  King. 
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Hope  was  indeed  again  opening  before  him.  Not  only  could  he 
feel  certain  of  some  support,  however  weak,  at  home,  but  the  per- 
sistent retention  on  the  part  of  Louis,  in  spite  of  all  their  clamours, 
of  the  Dutch  barrier  fortresses  and  the  16,000  troops  he  had  captured 
had  b^nn  to  rouse  the  war  spirit  of  that  people.  Left  more  free  to 
act  now  that  Parliament  was  prorogued,  William  at  once  despatched 
10,000  troops  into  Holland,  under  command  of  Marlborough,  and 
before  long  went  thither  himself,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  Grand 
Alliance  between  England,  Holland,  and  the  Emperor.  The  Grand 
This  treaty  was  completed  in  September.  But  the  terms  aii*«c«. 
of  it  proved  surely  how  low  William's  hopes  still  were.  It  only 
dedared  that  it  was  desirable  that  satisfaction  should  be  given 
to  the  Emperor  on  account  of  the  succession  of  Spain,  and  pledges 
given  for  the  security  of  England  and  her  allies.  It  allowed  two 
months  for  peaceful  negotiations.  After  that  time  the  contracting 
powers  pledged  themselves  to  attempt  the  recovery  by  force  of  arms 
of  Milan  for  Austria,  and  of  the  barrier  fortresses  for  Holland. 

At  this  moment  James  II.  of  England  lay  dying.   With  all  Europe 
submitting  with  ill-dissembled  dislike  to  the  late  acqui-  seath  of 
sition  of  Spain  by  the  Bourbons,  and  ready  to  take  any  '**»•■  °- 
opportunity  for  disturbing  the  newly-appointed  King,  to  acknowledge, 
in  contravention  of  the  Treaty  of  Ryswick,  the  young  Prince  of  Wales 
as  King  of  England,  was  a  step  fuU  of  danger  for  the  French  King.    It 
could  not  have  been  hidden  from  Louis,  as  it  certainly  was  not  hidden 
from  his  ministers,  that  the  real  strength  of  his  present  position  was 
the  depressed  condition  of  William,  thwarted  by  his  factious  Parlia- 
ment; and  Louis  must  have  known  that  nothing  was  more  likely  to 
change  that  weakness  into  strength  than  a  violation  of  the  Peace  of 
Ryswick, — ^the  destruction  of  the  one  great  advantage  which  England 
had  gained  by  nine  years'  expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure.     But  the 
influence  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  who  had  been  won  louIb  acknow- 
over  to  the  interest  of  the  Stuarts,  and  a  certain  theat-  ^*^^^* 
rical  magnanimity  which  seldom  deserted  Louis,  proved  sept.  is. 
stronger  than  prudence.    At  the  deathbed  of  James  he  promised  to 
uphold  the  claims  of  Ids  son,  and  three  days  afterwards  the  young  Prince 
was  formally  acknowledged  by  the  whole  Court  as  King  of  England. 
No  better  news  could  have  reached  William.    Again,  as  in  the 
time  of  his  first  landing  in  England,  his  enemy  had  done  itouei  EngUih 
iQore  for  him  than  any  skill  or  diplomacy  of  his  own  p»*rio*i«m. 
Could  effect.    The  whole  nation  burst  into  a  flame.     Patriotic  and 
loyal  addiesBes  came  pouring  in  upon  him.    Public  "bd^^^  m  ^ 
piuis  of  the  cGwatrjr passed  resolntiona  fall  of  affection  £ot  \iVnu    T\ie 
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conduct  of  the  late  majority  was  denoimced  as  factious  wrangling, 
and  the  cause  of  the  great  insult  which  had  heen  laid  on  the  country ; 
and  the  connection  between  the  Tory  party  and  Louis  seemGd  to  be 
rendered  plain  when  the  French  ambassador  was  found  seated  at 
supper  in  a  well-known  Jacobite  tavern  surrounded  by  the  most 
ardent  members  of  the  Tory  party.  The  King  seized  the  moment  of 
excitement,  and,  though  conscious  of  the  delays  it  would  entail,  at 
once  dissolved  Parliament.  A  struggle  such  as  has  seldom  been 
seen  excited  England  from  end  to  end,  and  everywhere  it  became 
evident  that  the  reckless  conduct  of  Louis  had  secured  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Whigs.  London  returned  four  Whig  members,  Wharton 
again  won  back  his  supremacy  in  Buckingham,  even  the  virulent 
Howe  was  defeated  and  lost  his  seat  in  Gloucestershire.  The  flame 
of  indignation  still  blazed  high  when  William  met  his  new  P&rlia- 
ir«w  Pariiameiit  meut  on  the  last  day  of  the  year,  and,  in  words  of  im- 
■ad  miiiirtry.  usual  fire,  bade  them  drop  their  feu^ous  .disputes,  and 
know  no  other  distinction  than  that  of  those  who  were  for  the 
Protestant  religion  and  the  present  Establishment,  and  of  those  who 
meant  a  Popish  prince  and  a  French  government.  The  ministzy 
was  largely  changed.  Gbdolphin  left  the  Treasury  to  make  room 
for  .Lord  Carlisle  ;  Manchester  was  made  Secretary  instead  of  Hedges, 
and  other  Wliig  Lords  were  admitted  to  the  Privy  CounciL  It  is 
true  that  the  unanimity  was  by  no  means  perfect.  The  Tories  were 
still  strong  in  the  House.  There  was  still  some  fear  of  the 
ultimate  return  of  the  Stuarts.  But  the  Gk)vemment  was  strong 
enough  to  pass  a  Bill  for  attainting  the  pretended  Prince  of  Walen^ 
and  a  still  more  important  Bill  abjuring  the  house  of  Stuart^  and 
pledging  those  who  took  the  oath  to  uphold  in  turn  each  successor 
named  in  the  Act  of  Settlement.  The  acceptance  of  this  oath  was 
made  requisite  for  every  employment  either  in  Church  or  State. 

It  was  thus  in  the  full  flush  of  a  new  victory,  with  hopes  high, 
Death  of  ^^^  '^^  A  well-groufl||d  belief  that  his  life's  work  of 

^"'***^  opposition  to  the  enlRchments  of  the  French  would 

not  after  all  be  wasted,  that  William,  broken  down  by  disease  and 
suffering,  died.  He  had  long  been  so  ill  that  his  life  had  been 
despaired  of,  but  he  was  still  able  to  ride.  On  the  20th  of  Febrany, 
his  horse,  stepping  upon  a  molehill,  fell  with  him,  and  his  collar-bone 
was  broken.  This  accident  rendered  his  recovery  hopeless.  Hft 
lived  just  long  enough  to  express  his  strong  desire  for  a  Union  wH 
Scotland,  and  to  appoint  the  Commission  which  gave  the  lojal 
asent  to  the  Abjuration  Act.  On  the  8th  of  March,  surrounded  \if 
Gv  Mtbfal  fnendB,  he  breathed  bi&  laatn 
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passing  to  a  new  reign  we  pass  to  no  new  epoch.  No  new 
principles  are  at  work,  no  new  influences  visible,  ^owm  of 
same  constitutional  growth  which  had  been  gradu-  >*«ib«w"tf». 
developing  itself  since  the  Eevolution  makes  its  way  steadily 
krds.  The  sole  difference  is  the  difference  in  the  person  of  the 
reign.  In  the  yet  unfixed  state  of  the  Constitution  this  might 
introduced  important  changes,  and  did  in  iuaty  by  the  aV>^€X\.^  qH 
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the  strong  personal  character  of  William,  tend  to  easier  and  more 
complete  development  of  parliamentary  action.  But  the  importance 
of  the  Queen  was  much  neutralized  by  the  complete  mastery  exer- 
cised over  her  mind  by  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Marlborough.  The 
effect  of  Marlborough's  supremacy  was  to  reproduce  almost  exactly 
the  circumstances  of  the  former  reign.  Though  an  inmioral  politician, 
a  self-seeking  and  avaricious  man,  Marlborough  was  too  great  not  to 
appreciate  the  grandeur  of  William's  European  schemes.  Thus,  as  far 
as  European  policy  was  concerned,  he  passed  almost  completely  into 
that  King's  place,  pledged  both  by  his  natural  intellect  and  by  hiB 
personal  interests  to  pursue  very  much  the  same  course  as  William 
had  taken.  It  is  scarcely  going  beyond  the  truth  to  call  the  earlier 
part  of  Anne's  reign  the  reign  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough ;  and 
he  encountered  exactly  the  same  difficulties,  and  was  reduced  to 
exactly  the  same  straits,  as  his  predecessor  had  been  in  his  attempts 
to  carry  out  a  national  policy  without  regard  to  party. 

The  dissolution  of  Parliament  had  followed  as  a  natural  consequence 
Work  of  the  flnt  upon  the  death  of  the  sovereign  who  had  summoned  it^ 
pariiainoni  ^nd  in  whom  it  was  regarded  as  depending.  The  new 
position  which  the  Parliament  had  occupied  since  the  Bevolation 
had  naturally  modified  that  view.  By  a  law  passed  at  the  be- 
ginning of  ^e  eighth  year  of  William's  reign,  Parliament  was 
allowed  to  sit  for  six  months  after  the  King's  death.  It  was 
therefore  with  the  same  Whig  Parliament,  which  had  come  into 
existence  just  after  Louis  had  acknowledged  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
that  Anne's  reign  began.  The  conduct  of  the  Parliament  during 
the  few  months  of  its  existence  was  entirely  free  from  faction.  It 
completed  and  applied  the  Abjuration  Bill,  on  which  it  had  been 
busy  at  the  end  of  the  last  reign,  established  an  examination  of 
public  accounts,  and  granted  with  great  unanimity  the  same  revenue 
as  William  had  enjoyed ;  and  further,  took  a  first  step  towards  ^ 
measure  which  William  had  recommended,/and  which  the  failure  of 
the  Darien  scheme  had  rendered  almost  inevitable,  by  passing  a  Bill 
for  appointing  Commissioners  to  arrange,  if  possible,  for  a  complete 
union  with  Scotland. 

But  it  soon  became  evident  that  both  the  tendencies  of  the  Queen 

and  Marlborough's  views  on  home  politics  would  lead  to  the  restoratioB 

of  Tory  influence.    On  the  Duke  himself  and  on  his  wife  honoius  and 

offices  were  freely  lavished,  and  the  new  ministry  wai 

Tory  minirtiy.     jj^^,^  almost  entirely  from  the  Tory  party.      Thus 

Tdolphin,  Marlborough's  son-in-law,  was  made  Lord  Treanuer; 
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Nottingham  and  Sir  Charles  Hedges,  Secretaries  of  State;  Lord 
Normanby,  shortly  afterwards  Duke  of  Buckingham,  Privy  Seal; 
Pembroke,  Lord  President |  Jersey  was  given  a  place  in  the  Council; 
while  offices  were  found  for  Seymour  and  Levison  Gower  in  the 
Privy  Council,  from  which  Somers,  Halifax,  and  Orford  were 
excluded.  Yet  even  already  Marlborough's  intention  in  some  degree 
to  disr^ard  party  was  shown  in  the  retention  of  some  Whigs  in 
office,  among  others  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  who  kept  his  place  as 
Lord  Steward.  More  important,  with  regard  to  the  future  history  of  ' 
the  reign,  was  the  division  which  even  thus  early  began  to  show 
itself  among  the  Tories  themselves.  Rochester,  who  had  come  over 
from  his  post  in  Ireland,  not  only  desired  a  much  more  complete  ex- 
clusion of  the  Whigs  from  office,  but  also  opposed,  in  pursuance  of  the 
accepted  policy  of  the  High  Tories,  the  declaration  of  war.  Thus 
already,  before  the  dissolution  which  took  place  on  the  25th  of  May, 
two  £Eu;t8,  which  together  form  the  key  to  the  political  history  of  the 
leign,  were  visible, — Marlborough's  determination  to  rely  upon  a 
mixed  Qovemment,  and  the  disinclination  of  one  section  of  the 
Tories  to  support  him  in  his  war  policy. 

In  puTBoing  the  fature  history  of  the  reign  there  are  three  subjects 
which  require  special  attention,  the  European  war,  the  Union  with 
Scotland,  and  the  parliamentary  and  ministerial  history;  and 
although  the  war  and  the  history  of  the  ministry  constantly  affect 
one  another,  it  will  probably  tend  to  clearness  if,  for  the  first  few  years 
at  all  events,  these  three  subjects  are  treated  separately. 

The  opposition  of  the  Tories  to  the  war  had  been  entirely  useless. 
The  completion  of  the  negotiations  set  on  foot  by  William  3^^,^^,,^ 
had  been  intrusted  to  Marlborough.  Immediately,  at  of  tiM  war. 
the  beginning  of  the  reign,  he  had  gone  to  the  Hague,  ***^  **  ^'^^ 
and  war  was  declared  in  London,  at  Vienna,  and  at  the  Hague  on 
the  4th  of  May.  Meanwhile  so  many  Princes  had  joined  the  Confe- 
I  dejntion,  originally  consisting  of  England,  Holland,  and  Austria,  that 
'•'  war  was  declared  by  the  Diet  of  the  Empire.  The  Elector  of  Bran- 
^1  denburg  had  been  induced  to  join  by  the  promise  of  the  royal  title ; 
\  the  Elector  of  Hanover  and  the  Elector  Palatine  had  also  given  in 
£ :  their  adhesion.  On  the  other  hand,  though  the  brother  Electors  of  the 
. '  Bavarian  House,  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  and  the  Elector  of  Cologne, 
r .  bad  at  first  agreed  to  remain  neutral,  Louis  felt  pretty  sure  of  the 
r>  coiune  they  would  ultimately  take,  and  of  the  friendship  of  Victor 
2:  Amadens  of  Savoy,  whose  daughter  had  married  the  new  King  of 
■T     Spain,  and  the  position  of  whose  dominions  rendered  \i\a  ii^^iiii- 
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ship  of  great  value,  giving  as  it  did  an  access  into  Italy  to  the 
French. 

The  Queen's  love  for  her  husband  had  induced  her  to  wish  that  he 
Mttriborourb  s^iould  be  made  Commander-in-chief  both  of  the  English 
amwintad  and  Dutch  forces,  though  utterly  unfit  for  the  post,  and 

^*****™****'*  Marlborough  seems  to  have  honestly  attempted  to  pro- 
cure this  appointment.  But  the  Dutch  would  not  hear  of  it,  and 
ultimately  Marlborough  took  the  field  in  July  as  Commander-in- 
chief,  with  Overkirk  as  his  Lieutenant  commanding  the  Dutch 
troops. 

Two  points  distinguish'this  war  from  the  preceding  one.  Hitherto 
Poaitioii  of  in  all  great  confederations  against  the  French  the 
^*^*'*'^  Spanish  Netherlands  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  oon- 

tederates,  but  as  Spain  was  now  in  close  alliance  with  France,  it 
became  necessary  to  conquer  this  part  of  the  Netherlands,  And, 
secondly,  the  death  of  tlTilliam  had  been  followed  by  the  complete 
depression  of  the  house  of  Nassau  in  Holland,  and  the  supremacy  of 
the  republican  party,  which  by  no  means  shared  in  the  late  Swing's 
hatred  to  France,  and  which,  from  jealousy  of  all  personal  authority, 
caused  the  general  to  be  accompanied  by  field  deputies,  with  a 
right  of  mixing  in  all  councils  of  war.  This  was  one  of  the  greatest 
of  Marlborough's  difficulties,  as  the  deputies  seldom  failed  to 
hamper  him,  and  to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  any  adven- 
turous plans.  Before  Marlborough  took  the  field  the  campoigii 
had  opened.  The  French  had  command  of  the  Spanish  Low 
Countries,  of  the  Duchy  of  Luxemburg,  and,  through  the  friendship 
of  its  Elector,  of  the  territories  of  the  Elector  Clement  of  Cologne^ 
who  was  both  Archbishop  of  Cologne  and  Bishop  of  Li^e.  Both  the 
Rhine  and  Meuse  were  thus  in  their  hands  and  the  fortresses  held  \s^ 
their  garrisons.  The  whole  southern  frontier  of  Holland,  which  left 
the  sea  near  Ostend,  crossed  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt,  and  cutting  off 
a  portion  of  Brabant,  joined  the  Meuse  somewhat  to  the  north  of 
Venloo,  was  thus  open  to  them,  while  by  way  of  the  Rhine  they  had 
an  opportunity  of  attacking  the  Dutch  provinces  from  the  east 
While  Holland  was  thus  assailable  on  two  sides,  the  advancing  angled 
the  French  dominions  exposed  them  in  a  similar  manner.  The  vallej 
of  the  Moselle,  which  leads  directly  into  the  heart  of  Lorraine^ 
could  be  attacked  either  from  the  north  or  by  a  Gk^rman  army  coming 
from  the  south  by  way  of  Landau.  Anxious  to  secure  their  frontitf 
towards  the  Rhhie,  the  Dutch  had  early  in  the  year  besieged  vA 
ta^en  the  foitreaa  of  Eaiserwerth,  and  bent  chiefly  upon  their  ovi 
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secniity,  would  have  prefeired  to  retain  Marlborough  and  the  army  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  that  river.  But  the  Duke  saw  that  the  passage 
of  the  Meuse  where  it  makes  the  northern  frontier  of  the  Dutch 
Brabant,  and  an  advance  southwards  towards  the  Spanish  Nether- 
landB,  would  necessitate  a  concentration  of  the  French  troops,  and 
transfer  the  seat  of  war  to  that  province.  In  spite  of  the  opposition 
of  the  Dutch,  he  therefore  crossed  the  river  at  Grave,  and  proceeded 
directly  south  into  Spanish  Brabant  As  he  had  expected,  his  ap- 
pearance there  obliged  Boufflers  to  withdraw  from  Guelders  to  oppose 
him  ;  and  although  the  opposition  of  the  field  deputies  prevented  a 
general  engagement,  Marlborough  was  enabled  to  secure  the  eastern 
frontier  of  Holland,  to  take  the  fortresses  of  the  Meuse, — Yenloo, 
Ruremond,  Stevensweerth,  and  Li^ge, — ^to  overrun  Guelders,  Cleves, 
the  Electorate  of  Cologne,  with  the  exception  of  Bonn,  the  whole  of 
the  Bishopric  of  Li^e  and  the  Duchy  of  Limburg,  thus  cutting  off 
the  French  from  the  Lower  Ehine. 

Meanwhile  an  attack  had  been  made  upon  France  from  the  Upper 
Rhine.  The  Margrave  Louis  of  Baden,  having  crossed  the  river  with 
the  German  forces,  found  himself  opposed  by  Catinat,  who  did  not 
show  bis  usual  ability,  and  suffered  the  Margrave  to  besiege  and  take 
Landau  and  to  overrun  Alsace.  The  success  of  the  German  army 
was  marred  by  the  defection  of  Bavaria,  which,  throwing  aside  its 
neatsality,  declared  in  favour  of  France.  Yillars  was  detached  from 
Oatmafs  army  to  join  the  Elector  of  Bavaria ;  and  as  an  access  was 
tlins  opened  to  the  French  into  the  heart  of  Germany,  Louis  of 
Baden  had  to  withdraw  from  his  conquests,  and,  turning  to  meet  the 
Dew  danger,  suffered  a  heavy  defeat  at  Friedlingen« 

While  such  was  the  course  of  the  war  in  Germany  and  Flanders, 
in  Italy,  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  the  general  of  the  allies,  had,  even 
in  the    winter,  been  carrying   on  operations  against  Th«war 
Marshal  VilleroL   That  Marshal  had  been  taken  prisoner  *»it»iy. 
at  Cremona,  and  had  been  succeeded  by  Yendome.      A  great  but 
indedsiye  battle  had  been  fought  in  August  at  Luzara,  after  which 
the  armies  were  left  feudng  each  other,  the  French  still  occupying 
the  Milanese.    The  maritime  war  had  been  as  inde- 
dsive  as  that  upon  the  Continent ;  an  English  expedition 
ander  the  Duke  of  Ormond  had  been  sent  against  Cadiz ;  it  had 
fiailed  in  its  original  object,  but  on  the  way  home  had  succeeded  in 
desferojdng  a  Spanish  treasure  fleet  in  the  Bay  of  Vigo.    In  the  West 
Indies,  an  event  occurred  almost  unprecedented  in  English  history. 
The  English' fleet  had  been  defeated  in  a  great  battle,  not  V^  V!^<^ 
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snperiority  of  the  enemy,  but  by  the  treason  of  its  own  commanders. 

Admiral  Benbow,  who  had  engaged  a  superior  force  of  the  enemy, 

after  a  fight  of  several  days,  was  deserted  by  Bome  of  his  captains. 

Wounded  and  dying,  he  was  forced  to  withdraw.     He  lived  long 

enough  to  have  lids  captains  condemned  to  death  by  court  martiaL 

The  campaign  of   this  year  was  thus  wholly  indecisive.    The 
English  and  Dutch  had  secured  the  possession  of  the 
pwtogaijotB       Rhine  and  the  Meuse ;   but  the  G^erman  army  was 
thaooaution.       threatened  in  front  from  Alsace,  while  its  rear  and 
southern  flank  were  exposed  to  the  victorious  army  of  Yillara  and 
the  Elector  of  Bavaria :  in  Italy  the  French  still  hdd  the  Milanefie 
against  the  attacks  of  Prince  Eugene.    But  before  the  next  campaign 
opened  the  position  of  France  had  changed  considerably  for  the 
worse.    The  diplomacy  of  Louis  had  hitherto  secured  the  predomi- 
nance of  French  influence  in  both  Spain  and  Italy  by  the  adhesion 
of  Savoy  and  Portugal  to  his  cause.    Victor  Amadous  of  Savoy  had 
been  won  by  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  the  Sang  of  Spain ; 
but,  situated  in  the  midst  of  great  powers,  his  conduct  was  almoet  of 
necessity  shifting,  and  his  policy  directed  rather  to  his  own  advantage 
and  to  the  interests  of  Italy  than  to  the  more  general  interests  of 
Europe ;  the  ofier  on  the  part  of  Austria  to  give  up  to  him  the 
districts  of  Montferrat  and  Novara  induced  him  to  desert  Louis 
and  to  declare  in  favour  of  the  Grand  Alliance.    The  French  army 
in  the  Milanese  was  thus  separated  from  France,  and  its  energy 
paralyzed.    By  similar  means  the  fidelity  of  Portugal  was  also 
undermined.     A  promise  of   a  certain   portion   of  the    Spanish 
possessions  both  in  Spain  and  in  America,  and  a  treaty  known  as 
the  Methuen  Treaty,  securing  to  Portugal  great  advantage  in  her 
trade  with  England,  induced  her  to  join  the  Grand  Alliance.    The 
importance  of  this  adhesion  was  great,  as  it  aflbrded  an  opening  for 
the  allied  armies  to  act  directly  against  Spain,  the  possession  of  whieh 
country  was  the  real  object  of  the  war.    Nor  were  these  defection! 
the  only  causes  of  danger  which  beset  France.     Disturbances  had 
broken  out  in  Louis'  own  dominions.    The  Protestants    of  the 
Cevennes,  driven  to  despair  by  the  cruel  conduct  of  the  Intendaot^ 
Marshal  de  Baville,  and  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  had  broken  into  open 
rebellion,  and  the  irregular  efforts  of  the  Camissards,  as  they  wen 
called,  had  become  formidable  under  the  skilful  guidance  of  Gavaliei^ 
a   baker's    lad,  who  showed  extraordinary  aptitude  for  paitiiii 
warfeure. 

Theae  misfortunea  on  the  part  of  France  were  sometPliat  balanoed 
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defection^  already  mentioned,  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria ;  and 
letermined  to  take  advantage  of  the  road  to  ounpaicn 
thns  opened  to  him,  and  to  throw  his  chief  efforts  •'  "®*^ 
direction.  Thither  therefore  YillarB  marched  through  the 
'orest,  having  previously  captured  the  fortress  of  Eehl  oppocdte 
org.  The  movement,  however,  was  only  partially  successful; 
^Ulars  wished  to  march  upon  Vienna,  already  threatened  hy 
erection  in  Hungary,  the  Elector  insisted  upon  moving  into 
roL  The  peasantry  of  that  mountainous  district,  deeply 
1  to  Austria,  thwarted  all  his  efforts  to  advance,  and  when 
f  Baden,  leaving  the  lines  of  Stolhofen,  appeared  in  Bavaria, 
star  was  compelled  to  withdraw  and  rejoin  Villars.  Too  weak 
t  the  Margrave^  the  combined  generals  were  obliged  to  content  i<,t^i 
ves  with  checking  the  German  troops  coming  against  them  "/  '^^ 
ranconia  under  Count  Stirum  at  Hochstadt  Villars,  who 
lie  ruin  of  the  campaign  to  the  rejection  of  his  advice,  clamoured 
called,  and  his  place  was  but  badly  filled  by  Marsin. 
while,  Marshal  Tallard  had  been  repairing  last  year's  disasters 
».  Brisach  had  been  taken,  the  Prince  of  Hesse,  with  troops 
bolhofen,  had  been  defeated  at  Spires  while  attempting  to 
Landau,  and  that  city  had  been  retaken  by  the  French  (Nov. 
a  Flanders  Marlborough  had  formed  a  great  plan  to  conquer 
p  and  Ostend,  but  had  been  thwarted  by  the  slowness  of  the 
and  by  the  defeat  of  their  army  under  Opdam  at  Echeren. 
ike  had  to  content  himself  with  the  capture  of  Bonn  upon  the 
Euid  with  farther  progress  upon  the  Meuse,  where  he  captured 
id  Umburg. 

following  year,  1704,  saw  a  change  in  the  ministry  at  home. 
I  himself  thwarted  by  the  extreme  High  Tories,  Marlborough 
tained  their  dismissal,  and  the  admission  of  Harley  and  St. 
)  the  ministiy.  In  the  meantime  Louis  was  making  vast 
and  had  set  on  foot  no  less  than  eight  armies.  There  was  to 
at  once  in  Flanders,  in  Bavaria,  in  Alsace,  in  Savoy,  in 
cdy,  in  Spain,  and  against  the  Cevennes.  To  Villars  was 
id  the  reduction  of  the  Cevennes,  which  had  been  vainly 
ted  the  preceding  year  by  the  Marshal  Montreval.  The  Duke 
fick  was  to  subdue  Portugal,  Vendome  to  act  against  Savoy, 
L  to  stand  on  the  defensive  in  Flanders,  and  the  great  effort 
year  was  again  to  be  in  Bavaria,  where  the  events  of  the 
ng  year  promised  fresh  success.  There  a  considerable  FiexiOcL 
mder  Margin  had  collected,  and  thither  now  was  proceedVxiig 


t 
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a  fiesh  army  under  Tallard,  which,  would  taiae  the  foiceB  in  the 
country  much  beyond  anything  the  Emperor  could  bring  to  meet 
them.  Early  in  May  Marshal  Tallard  led  15,000  troops  through  the 
Black  Forest,  and  formed  his  junction  with  the  Elector.  He  then 
hastened  ba(±  to  Alsace,  where  30,000  men  had  been  left  to  oppose 
the  Margrave  of  Baden. 

The  position  of  the  Emperor  seemed  indeed  aUnost  hopeless. 
(MttadpoiittoB  While  the  French  and  Bayaiians  were  adyancing 
ttfAutria.  directly  towards  his  capital  on  the  west,  the  Hun- 
garians, under  Prince  Bagotski,  with  constantly  increasing  forces^ 
were  approaching  Vienna  from  the  east,  so  that  in  June  it 
became  necessary  to  throw  up  works  for  the  defence  of  the 
capitaL  Marlborough  watched  the  coming  crisis  with  much  anxiety, 
and  formed  a  plan  of  great  boldness  for  the  Emperor's  relief.  Jt  was 
no  less  than  to  march  the  whole  of  the  troops  under  his  command, 
and  to  transfer  the  seat  of  war  to  Bavaria,  interposing  between 
Vienna  and  the  advancing  Bavarians.  Previous  experience  had 
taught  him  that  there  was  no  hope  of  persuading  the  Dutch  to 
countenance  such  a  pl^m.  To  the  States  he  therefore  suggested  only  a 
campaign  on  the  Moselle,  and  co-operation  with  Louis  of  Baden  in 
the  south;  to  Qodolphin  alone  he  told  his  secret.  At  length  a 
threat  that  he  would  move  upon  the  Moselle  with  the  English  aJone, 
backed  up  by  the  influence  of  Heinsius,  the  Grand  Pensionary,  who 
was  his  constant  friend,  induced  the  Dutch  to  give  their  consent  to 
the  part  of  the  plan  he  had  disclosed  to  them.  Other  obstacles  were 
Tb*  mardi  to  ^^^t  with  from  the  other  allies,  but  they  were  all  at  length 
»«>»•*«.  overcome,  and  early  in  May  Marlborough  set  out,  osten- 

sibly for  the  MoseUe.  To  keep  up  this  notion  he  went  first  to 
Cobleuz,  and  the  French  proceeded  to  collect  their  armies  to  meet 
him.  He  then  went  on  to  Mayence,  and  it  was  believed  that  he  in- 
tended to  act  in  Alsace.  He  was  there  obliged  to  disclose  hisreal  object 
He  left  the  Rhine,  marched  up  the  Neckar,  and  advanced  through 
the  Duchy  of  Wurtemberg.  On  his  road  to  Mondekheim,  he  had 
a  meeting  with  Eugene,  who  was  commanding  the  Imperial  army  on 
the  Rhine.  To  him  he  told  his  plans  ;  and  the  intercourse  of  thff 
two  great  chiefiB  ripened  into  unbroken  friendship.  They  were  there 
also  joined  by  Louis  of  Baden,  a  punctilious  German  general  of  warn 
ability,  but  belonging  to  an  older  school  of  tactics.  Marlboroagb 
and  Eugene  suggested  that  the  Margrave  should  retire  to  his  linfli 
at  Stolhofen,  and  hold  them  against  Tallard,  while  Eugene  ahonl^ 
bring  such  of  the  German  army  as  was  moveable  to  co-operate  witk 
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the  Er^lish.     The  Margrave,  however,  ineiated  on  Uie  place  of 
honour.      Eugene  went  back  to  the  Rhine,  the  MargTave  joined 


ifarlboiough ;   and  the  difficulty  of  the  thiet  commmd  was  compro- 
1uaed,thegeiiei»lsweretocommandDna]|«rnatedays.    Mteiiaa!!uiv% 
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these  arrangements,  the  armies  proceeded  on  their  march  through  the 
rough  hill  country  of  Wurtemberg.  Having  crossed  the  Neckar  at 
Laufen,  they  followed  the  course  of  its  tributaries,  by  Gross  Heppach, 
Ebersbach,  and  the  difficult  pass  of  Geislingen,  and  finally  emerged 
upon  the  plains,  reaching  the  Danube  at  Elchingen,  a  little  to  the 
east  of  nim.  The  Elector,  expecting  an  attack  upon  that  city, 
garrisoned  it  and  withdrew,  stiU  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  to 
DUlingen,  farther  to  the  east.  But  Marlborough  had  no  intention  of 
attacking  Ulm,  he  continued  his  march  eastward,  determining  to  pass 
round  and  beyond  the  Elector's  army  and  to  secure  Donauwerth,  which 
would  supply  him  with  a  bridge  to  cross  the  river,  and  might  be  turned 
into  a  fortified  place  for  his  magazines.  With  some  difficulty  he 
persuaded  Louis  of  Baden  to  march  in  this  direction.  His  intention 
being  at  length  evident,  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  sent  12,000  men  to 
occupy  the  strong  hill  of  the  Schellenberg,  commanding  Donauwerth. 
When  the  day  broke,  the  English  army  were  at  Amerdingen,  still 
fourteen  miles  from  Donauwerth.  It  was  however  the  day  of  Marl- 
borough's 'command.  At  three  in  the  morning  he  started  on  his 
march,  and  afraid  of  allowing  the  opportunity  to  slip,  though  his  • 
men  were  weary  from  their  long  journey,  Marlborough  determined  ' 
to  assault  the  Schellenberg  that  same  afternoon.  The  battle  was  a  J 
fierce  one,  but  the  allies  were  entirely  successful.  The  Bavarians  1 
fled  in  disorder.  Some  thousands  crossed  the  bridge,  but  the  ^ 
weight  of  the  fugitives  broke  it  down,  and  a  vast  number  were 
drowned  in  the  river.  The  Elector  of  Bavaria  now  withdrew  to 
Augsbui^,  to  await  the  arrival  of  reinforcements  from  France 
Marlborough  and  his  army  crossed  the  Lech,  and  proceeded  to  follow 
him.  Bavaria  was  at  his  mercy.  He  offered  the  Elector  terms  d 
capitulation.  They  were  however  refused,  and  Marlborough  whb 
guilty  of  the  one  act  which  is  a  blot  on  his  military  career,  he  gave 
the  country  up  to  military  execution. 

The  two  French  generals  Villeroi  and  Tallard,  outwitted  hy 
Marlborough's  march,  had  meanwhile  taken  counsel  together,  and 
once  more  Tallard,  leaving  Villeroi  in  Alsace,  led  a  reinforcement  of 
25,000  men  to  join  the  Bavarians.    He  was  watched  and  followed  hf 
Prince  Eugene,  who  reached  the  Danube  at  Dillingen  almost  at  tbi     - 
moment  that  Tallard  had  formed  his  junction  with  the  Bavaiiaxui  at    J 
Augsburg.    As  Eugene's  reinforcements  were  necessary,  Marlboioni^  jl 
fell  back  to  meet  hun,  and  soon  Eugene,  leaving  his  troops  behial  1 
him,  appeared  in  person  in  the  camp.    Between  them  they  penmadiCjl 
tb'B  Margrave  of  Baden  that  the  capture  of  the  fortress  of  Ingdlstid" 
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evary,  and  that,  aa  it  had  hitherto  neTer  been  taken,  it  would 
1  to  bis  hononr  to  teduee  it  Thus  rid  of  their  pretentious 
e,  Eugene  and  Marlborough  arranged  their  junction,  which 
Jlj  made,  wifbout  diBturbance  from  the  French,  on  the  11th 
lat,  a  little  to  the  east  of  Hochatfidt,  on  the  north  of  the 
.  The  combined  armies  of  the  French  and  BaTariaiu  bad 
aken  themselves  to  the  same  side  of  the  river,  and  were  now 
Qg  from  the  west  to  meet  the  allied  army,  should  they  wish  to 


.  TinEPM, 


It  was  believed,  however,  that  snch  was  not  Marlborot^h'a 

ion.  Tallardthonghthewaswithdrawlng  towards  j^jy,,, 
n^n,  and,  as  he  said  after  the  battle,  had  intended   siiabata. 
i  npou  bim  and  fight  him  on  his  way  thither.     '"■  **■ 
lit  became  evident  that  a  battle  was  to  be  fought,  the  French 
■l,«dvasinng  &om  Hochstadt,  took  up  a  strong  position  in  the 
boiiihood  of  the  village  of  Blenheim.     The  hills  which  lie 
the  north  of  the  Danube  there  fall  back  a  little,  enclo^g  & 
jdiin.    AeroasiiwraDsa  fciroicaJJedthe  Nebel,  at  ttie  loot 
If 
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of  a  spur  of  rising  land  which  runs  from  the  foot  of  the  receding  hills 
to  the  Danube,  where  its  termination  is  crowned  by  the  village  of 
Blenheim.    The  course  of  the  Nebel  is  full  of  morasses  difficult  to 
pass,  but  a  gradual  slope  of  firm  ground  leads  from  it  to  the  top  of 
the  rising  ground.    Along  this  ridge  the  French  and  Bavarians  took 
up  their  position.    The  Elector  of  Bavaria,  with  Marshal  Mandn, 
occupied  the  left,  where,  in  the  midst  of  woods,  the  rising  ground  joins 
the  hills ;  Marshal  Tallard  with  the  French  occupied  Blenheim  and 
the  right.      Considering  Blenheim   as  the  key  of  the    positipn. 
Marshal  Tallard  fortified  it  with  palisades,  and  placed  in  it  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  his  infantry,  thus  depriving  himself  of  their 
assistance  upon  the  battlefield,  and  weakening  th7centre  of  his  army. 
To  the  French  was  opposed  Marlborough  in  person,  while  Eugene,  in 
command  of  the  right  wing,  and  with  a  considerably  smaller  number 
of  troops,  led  the  attack  against  the  Elector.    The  difficulties  he  met 
with  prevented  Eugene  from  being  early  in  position,  but  news  were 
at  length  brought  that  he  was  ready  to  begin  the  battle,  and 
Marlborough  at  once  proceeded  to  the  attack.    The  battle  began  on 
the  part  of  the  English  with  an  assault  upon  the  intrenched  village. 
It  was  too  strong  to  be  taken,  and  the  assailants  were  driven  back 
with  some  loss.    But  the  vigour  of  the  opposition  his  troops  had  met 
with  showed  Marlborough  his  enemy's  mistake.    He  determined  to 
direct  his  chief  assault  upon  the  centre  of  the  line.     The  infantiy 
which  were  attacking  Blenheim  were  ordered  to  seek  shelter  behind 
some  rising  ground,  and  to  keep  up  such  a  feigned  attack  upon  the 
place  as  should  give  employment  to  the  troops  stationed  them 
Meanwhile,  with  considerable  difficulty,  the  English   army   was 
brought  across  the  marshes,  and  established  in  position  upon  the 
firm  ground  beyond.    In  the  French  line  cavalry  and  infetnby  were 
interlaced ;  this  arrangement  was  copied  by  the  assailants.    The 
first  effort  of  the  English  to  ascend  the  slope  was  defeated,  but  after 
a  fierce  interchange  of  fire,  a  second  attempt  broke  the  Frencb 
cavalry,  and  destroying  the  infantry,  pierced  the  centre  of  the  Freud 
line.    The  battle  was  in  fact  won,  no  help  could  be  sent  to  Tallaid 
by  the  Elector,  a  decisive  charge  of  cavalry  drove  the  enemy's  honft 
off  the  field,  and  the  army  fled  in  two  bodies,  one  towards  the 
river,  the  other  towards  Hochstadt.     Both  were  hotly  pursued, 
and  of  those  who  fled  towards  the  river  thousands  perished  in 
the  stream.    Blenheim  still  held  out,  but,  cut  off  from  all  succonii 
surrounded  by  the  whole  English  army,  and  threatened  by  tfai 
approaching  artillery,  the  gallant  garrison  was  compelled  to  capitB' 
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late,  and  11,000  men  laid  down  their  arms.     The  right  wing  heing 

completely  destroyed,  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  had  found  it  necessary 

to  withdraw  his  troops  from  the  battle,  although  they  hod  hitherto 

held  their  position  against  the  fierce  attacks  of  Eugene.     In  the  con- 

haion  he  managed  to  retire  without  much  loss.      The  victory, 

however,  was  a  very  complete  one ;  60,000  strong  in  the  morning  of 

file  13th,  on  the   14th  the  French  and  Bavarian  generals  found 

themselves  at  the  head  of  no  more  than  20,000  men.    All  their  tents 

ind  baggage,  and  most  of  their  artillery  and  colours,  had  fallen  into 

the  hands  of  the  allies.    The  list  of  killed  and  wounded  on  the  side 

of  the  allies  was  about  12,000.    Marshal  Tallard  himself  was  among 

ihe  prisoners.     Again,  even  aft^er  this  defeat,  the  Elector  of  Bavaria 

declined  all  terms,  and  his  wife,  as  Regent,  had  to  submit  to  such 

conditions  as  the  German  Emperor  chose  to  impose.    So  great  was 

the  blow,  that  the  French  retreated  with  extreme  rapidity ;  they  gave 

ip  the  strong  fortress  of  Ulm,  and  withdrew  beyond  the  Rhine, 

vhiiher  they  were  pursued  by  the  allies,  who,  following  separate  routes, 

igun  assembled  at  Philipsburg ;  nor  even  there  did  Villeroi  withstand 

fliem,  but  still  falling  back,  allowed  them  to  recapture  Landau,  during 

which  operation  Marlborough  completed  his  work  by  rapidly  marching 

into  the  valley  of  the  Moselle  and  conquering  Treves  and  Trarbach. 

Events  of  some  importance  had  been  taking  place  in  three  of  the 

iher  seats  of  war.     In  Spain,  Berwick  had  completely  progren  of  the 

twrted  the  Portuguese,  who  had  been  BO  badly  succoured   ^Jf^J^S; 

Df  the  English  under  the  Duke  of  Schomberg  that  he   •^^  it&iy. 

hid  been  recalled,  and  Ruvigny,  Earl  of  Qalway,  a  French  rel'uj^ee,  put 

khia place;  while,  to  balance  this,  a  fleet  under  Sir  George  Rooke, 

hning  on  board  the  Prince  of  Darmstadt,  and  some  troops,  while 

it^QiDisg  from  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  Barcelona,  made  an  easy 

^uest  of  Gibraltar,  and  took  possession  of  it  in  the  name  of 

«e  English,  to  whom  it  has  ever  since  belonged.     In  the  Cevennes, 

» newifDl  policy  had  brought  the  rebellion  to  an  end,  and  Cavalier 

■"ji^  been  offered  the  conmiission  of  colonel  in  tlie  French  army, 

J^  he  at  first  accepted  and  then  declined,  had  been  allowed  to 

™the  country.     He  entered  the  English  army,  rose  to  the  rank 

"fpieral,  and  was  subsequently  Governor  of  Jersey. 

^  ..rT-'J    h|*avhile  affairs  in  Italy  hod  been  assuming  a  shape  which  rcn- 

'-=^'1  r/^P'^^^We  that  the  great  interest  of  the  war  would  be  trana- 

v*A  ='112/.^'^®'  "*  ^^  following  year.      Vendome  had  been  rapidly 

v'c^  '■  41?^*^  territory  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy.     One  after  the  other 

\  ic  -^\    "■"tregges  had  been  captured,  and  no  hope  seemed  left  him  but  in 


\  =  -• 
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immediate  succour,  either  from  the  Emperor,  who  was  not  likely  to 
give  it,  or  from  Marlborough  himself. 
As  was  natural  after  his  great  successes,  Marlborough  expected  that 

icariboroiudi'i     ^®  ^®^*  ^^^  would  be  One  of  much  importance.    Seeing 
piuu  for  the  impossibility  of  himself  assisting  Savoy,  he  had  con- 

^'***  trived  to  persuade  the  King  of  Prussia  to  allow  8000  of 

his  troops  to  proceed  to  Itisdy,  and  to  serve  under  Eugene,  who  had 
been  despatched  thither.  His  own  intention  was  to  follow  up  his 
late  victory  by  an  invasion  of  France.  He  had  intended  that  this 
invasion  should  be  by  the  valley  of  the  Moselle,  upon  which  a  joint 
attack  was  to  have  been  made,  by  himself  up  the  river,  and  by  Ix>uiB 
of  Baden  coming  from  Landau.  The  plan  had  been  so  far  foreseen, 
that  the  ablest  of  the  French  generals.  Marshal  Villars,  was  stationed 
on  the  Moselle,  while  Flanders  was  intrusted  to  ViUeroi,  and  Mandn 
continued  in  Alsace.  The  weak  co-operation  of  the  German  Prince 
rendered  the  plan  abortive,  nor  did  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Leopold, 
nor  the  succession  of  Joseph  the  young  King  of  the  Bomans,  increase 
for  any  length  of  time  the  vigour  of  the  Lnperial  annies.  But 
while  Marlborough  was  still  waiting  for  the  Margrave's  assist- 
ance,  Villeroi  had  suddenly  assumed  the  offensive,  had  retaken 
some  of  the  fortresses  of  the  Meuse,  and  invested  Li^.  As  usual, 
on  the  slightest  sign  of  danger,  the  Dutch  were  clamorous  for  Mad- 
borough's  return.  His  disappointment  on  the  Moselle  inclined  him  to 
listen  to  them,  and  his  appearance  in  Flanders  at  once  re-established 
afifairs.  Though  disappointed  in  his  main  object,  he  stiU  intended  to 
fight  a  great  battle ;  but,  as  usual,  jealousy  of  the  allied  commanden^ 
and  the  constant  slowness  and  opposition  of  the  Dutch  general,  pie- 
vented  him  from  bringing  on  an  engagement.  He  however  succeeded 
in  breaking  the  great  line  of  French  fortifications  extending  from 
Antwerp  to  Namur  upon  the  Meuse,  and  in  advancing  to  the  attack 
of  Brussels  across  the  plain  of  Waterloo,  where,  but  for  the  opposi- 
tion he  met  with  among  his  own  colleagues,  a  great  battle  mighk 
have  been  fought :  he  writes,  that  he  felt  sure  that,  had  he  fought 
such  a  battle,  it  would  have  been  a  greater  victory  than  tha£  ol 
Blenheim.  However,  his  difficulties  were  more  than  he  could 
overcome.  The  year  passed  away  without  great  events,  and  the 
French  began  to  think  that  he  had  owed  his  victories  to  chamsa 
Upon  the  Khine,  Louis  of  Baden,  though  he  had  been  so  backwaxd 
in  his  support  of  Marlborough,  showed  the  ability  which  he  reaDj 
jDossessed  by  winning  a  great  battle  at  the  end  of  the  year  at  HagenMO, 
arfortnnately  too  late  to  assist  Marlborough  in  his  plans.     In  Italy; 
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though  Eugene  won  the  battle  of  Cassano,  the  position  of  the  Duke  of 
Savoybecamecontinually  more  precarious, and  thecrisishad  not  passed. 
It  was  in  fact  not  with  either  of  the  great  regular  armies  that  the 
allies  this  year  won  any  great  successes,  but  with  the  p«t«rt)oroii8h'i 
small  and  mixed  forces  in  Spain,  which  had  been  placed  ■«««■  *»  B^ain. 
under  the  eccentric  but  vigorous  command  of  Lord  Peterborough. 
Leaying  Galway  to  prosecute  the  war  in  the  west,  this  general,  who 
held  with  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel  a  joint  command  of  the  fleet  also, 
drew  the  Prince  of  Darmstadt  from  Gibraltar,  and  sailed  round  the 
east  of  Spain.    After  some  successes  on  the  eastern  coast,  he  was 
eager  to  march  direct  upon  Madrid.    But  the  Archduke  Charles, 
aow  calling  himself  Charles  III.,  who  was  with  him,  listened  in 
preference  to  the  suggestions  of  Darmstadt,  who  had  once  been 
Governor  of  Catalonia,  and  trusted  much  to  his  influence  in  that 
province.      The  plan  of   an  attack  upon  Madrid  was    therefore 
oveniden,  and  the  army  proceeded  to  besiege  Barcelona.    Serious 
(^uaireLs  occurred  between  the  leaders,  for  which  Peterborough's 
want  of  caution  was  no  doubt  much  to  blame,  and  the    siege 
was  on  the  point  of  being  given  up.    Already  the  heavy  cannon 
were  withdrawn  from  the  trenches  and  carried  on  board  ship,  when 
mddenly  Peterborough  appeared  in  the  tent  of  the  Prince  of  Darm- 
stadty  with  whom  he  was  not  on  speaking  terms,  and  telling  him 
that  he  intended  to  attack  the  enemy  that  night,  challenged  him  to 
:  \    follow  him.    Laying  aside  his  animosity,  the  Prince  at  once  accom- 
panied him.    Peterborough's  intention  was  to  capture  the  citadel  of 
Hantjuichy  a  fort  at  some  little  distance  from  the  town  itself,  and 
this  he  trusted  to  do  by  a  sudden  attack  when  the  enemy  were  off 
theiT  guaxd.    The  attempt  was  perfectly  successfuL    The  English 
troope  followed  the  defenders  pell  mell  into  the  walls  of  the  fortress. 
Scarcely  was  the  stronghold  taken  than  the  Spaniards  began  to 
advance  from  the  town  to  retake  it.    Peterborough  rode  forward  to 
teoonnoitre ;  a  panic  seized  his  troops  in  his  absence,  and  they  were 
already  relinquishing  the  fort,  when  he  galloped  back  and  rallied 
them,  and  fortunately  found  that  their  absence  had  been  unperceived. 
The  possession  of  this  citadel  was  followed  before  long  by  the  fall  of 
the  city,  which  capitulated  on  the  9th  of  October  (1705).    The  greater 
tkxrtion  of  the  troops  in  Barcelona,  and  much  of  the  open  country, 
Ht  once  declared  for  King  Charles.     The  kingdom  of  Valencia 
followed  this  example,  and  in  the  capital  of  that  province  Peter- 
borough subsequently  took  up  his  abode.    Nor  did  his  successes  end 
tliere.     In  the  following  year,  the  French,  under  Marshal  Tes^  ObCL^ 
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King  Philip  himself,  attempted  to  regahi  Barcelona.  The  Connt  of 
Touloiise,  a  natural  son  of  the  French  King,  blockaded  it  from  the 
sea.  Peterborough,  moving  from  Valencia  with  but  3000  regnlai 
troops,  did  his  best  to  employ  Tessa's  army,  which  was  20,000  strong. 
£ut  the  siege  went  forward  uninterruptedly.  Already  the  tieiLches 
were  within  150  yards  of  the  wall,  and  an  immediate  assault  was  to 
be  expected,  when  the  English  fleet  under  Sir  John  Leake,  second  in 
command,  approached.  Though  his  numbers  were  nearly  equal  to 
those  of  the  Count  of  Toulouse,  Leake,  a  prudent  commander,  wished 
to  wait  for  expected  reinforcements  under  Byng.  But  Peterborough, 
feeling  that  delay  would  be  ruinous,  determined  upon  a  strange  step 
to  compel  immediate  action.  He  got  on  board  an  open  boat  and  pro- 
ceeded in  quest  of  the  English  fleet  After  searching  for  a  whole 
day  and  night  in  vain,  he  at  length  reached  the  squadron.  Having 
produced  a  new  commission  which  had  been  given  hiin^  which  gave 
him  full  command  over  Leake  whenever  he  was  himself  on  board, 
he  at  once  hoisted  his  flag  and  gave  orders  for  the  attack.  But 
meanwhile,  hearing  of  the  arrival  of  the  English,  the  Count  of 
Toulouse  had  withdrawn  his  fleet,  the  town  could  be  easily  ap- 
proached from  the  sea,  and  Tess^  thought  it  better  to  raise  the  siege. 
After  this  bnUiant  exploit,  Peterborough  again  wished  to  maidi 
upon  Madrid  from  Valencia,  but  King  Charles,  on  the  advice  of 
his  Qerman  council,  whom  Peterborough  speaks  of  by  the  con- 
temptuous name  of  "  the  Vienna  crew,"  determined  upon  advancdng 
straight  through  Aragon,  and  called  upon  Peterborough  to  move  bis 
troops  from  Valencia  to  join  him  on  the  march.  Meanwhile  the 
army  of  the  west,  under  Qalway  and  Das  Minas,  had,  after  conside^ 
able  delay,  moved  upon  Madrid  also,  and  had  occupied  it.  Thef 
found,  however,  the  feeling  there  strongly  in  favour  of  King  Philip 
As  Aragon  and  Catalonia  had  favoured  Charles,  so,  in  the  spirit  ol 
hereditary  opposition,  the  Castilians  devoted  themselves  to  the 
interest  of  Philip.  So  strong  was  the  opposition  they  met  with, 
that  the  allies  had  to  leave  the  capital  and  fall  back  eastward  towardi 
the  approaching  army  of  Charles,  with  whom  they  formed  a  junction. 
But  in  the  combined  army  there  were  feur  too  many  commanders  fe 
vigorous  action.  Peterborough,  the  only  man  of  genius  among  theas, 
found  himself  constantly  thwarted :  he  put  no  restraint  upon  hii 
tongue.  Bitter  quarrels  were  the  consequence,  and  he  found  it 
necessary  to  leave  the  army  and  betake  himself  to  Italy,  which  hid 
been  his  original  destination,  in  order  to  negotiate  with  the  Qenoes 
for  a  supply  of  money. 
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The  Bome  year  which  saw  these  stiddcn  and  unexpected  BQCceKses 
in  Spain,  waa  marked  by  still  more  complete  BucueBs  ajjainst  the 
French  in  other  ports  of  Europe.  Marlbown^h  was  determined  to 
wipe  oat  the  bad  impression  which  the  inactivity  of  the  last  cam- 
pai^  had  caused.  Hie  own  ardent  wish  was  to  maroh  with  the  Eimiy 
as  he  had  in  the  Blenheim  campaign,  and  to  throw  himself  into 
Italy,  where  the  critical  poaition  of  affairs  still  continued.    Finding 


it  impoaaible  to  giatify  this  wish,  he  determined  that  he  would  at  least 
do  iiomethiiig  vigorous  in  Flanders  which  might  serve  as  a  diversion  to 
hid  friend  Eugene  in  Italy.  Bringing  his  army  therefore  across  the 
lines  which  he  had  broken  the  year  before  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  sources  of  the  little  river  Gheet,  he  came  in  sij^ht  of  Villeroi,  with 
whose  army  the  Elector  of  Uavaria,  having  lost  all  troops  of  his  own, 
waa  now  eerving.    The  place  where  the  armies  met  'fia8'BL»™\\\ii*- 
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Thither  Villeroi  had  diawn  his  troops,  with  the  intention  of  cover- 
ing  Namur,  which  Marlborough's  advance  seemed  to 
RuniiUM.  threaten.    The  French  general  had  received  instructions 

May  23, 1706.  ^  j|g^  ^  battle  to  save  that  town,  and  therefore  afforded 
Marlborough  the  opportunity  he  so  much  desired.  The  French  army 
was  very  strongly  posted  upon  a  range  of  heights  forming  a  semi- 
circle round  the  sources  of  the  little  Qheet  river.  Their  right  almost 
touched  the  Mehaigne  river,  and  was  covered  by  the  villages  of 
Tavi^re  and  Bamillies.  Across  it  ran  an  old  road  known  as  the  road 
of  Queen  Brunehaud,  closely  adjoining  which,  in  the  highest  part  of 
the  position,  was  a  barrow  known  as  the  Tomb  of  Ottomond  :  from 
this  point  the  position  swept  round  till  it  terminated  at  the  village 
of  Autre-Eglise,  being  covered  from  that  point  by  the  Qheet  and  the 
marshes  in  which  it  rises.  The  steepness  of  the  heights  al  Autre- 
EgUse,  and  the  river  and  marsh  in  its  front,  rendered  the  position 
almost  impregnable,  but  at  the  same  time  made  it  difficult  for  the 
troops  stationed  there  to  act  upon  the  offensive.  Marlborough  at 
once  saw  that  he  had  the  advantage  of  occupying  the  inside  of  a 
circle,  so  that  to  any  given  point  the  movement  of  his  troops  was 
shorter  than  that  of  his  enemy's  could  be.  He  saw  also  that  the 
Tomb  of  Ottomond  was  the  key  of  the  position.  If  this  was  once  in 
his  possession,  the  whole  line  of  the  enemy  could  be  enfiladed.  He 
ordered  therefore  a  vigorous  but  false  assault  on  Autre-Eglise.  His 
feint  succeeded ;  both  the  French  generals  rode  to  that  part  of  the 
field,  believing  it  to  be  the  point  of  danger.  Then  Marlborough 
ordered  the  real  attack  to  be  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tavi^ 
Bamillies,  and  the  road  of  Brunehaud.  He  was  enabled  to  draw 
troops  from  his  right  to  strengthen  his  left  in  their  attack,  and  after 
some  warm  fighting,  especially  about  the  village  of  Bamillies,  the 
position  was  forced,  the  English  troops  formed  at  right  angles  to 
their  original  position,  and  pressed  onward  along  the  high  ground 
occupied  by  the  enemy.  ViUeroi  and  the  Elector  found  it  impossible 
to  save  the  day.  Fresh  difficulty  was  caused  by  the  breaking  down 
of  the  French  baggage  as  it  was  withdrawing  northwards  towards 
Judoigne.  Thus  interrupted,  the  retreat  became  a  rout ;  the  enemj 
were  pursued  far  beyond  Judoigne  to  within  two  leagues  d 
Lou  vain.  They  did  not  even  rest  there;  a  hurried  consultatioB 
was  held  by  torchlight  in  the  market-place,  and  the  flight  im- 
mediately  contiixixx&di.  towards  Brussels.  The  river  Dyle,  which  Mari- 
borough  had  faHed  to  pass  the  piece^on^^eax,  ^^\kx]&  left  open. 
The  coiLsequences  of  this  victory  wet^\Mafcx^^^\fe<^^  ^^kaSl.  ^tassS^ 
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pened  its  gates  to  the  advancing  conquerors ;  King  Charles  was  pro- 
laimed  King  in  the  capital  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands ;  even  the^ 
ine  of  the  Scheldt  was  deserted,  and  Qhent,  Bruges,  and  Oudenarde, 
all  into  the  hands  of  the  allies ;  the  great  naval  strongholds,  Ant- 
reip  and  Ostend,  which  had  before  now  sustained  memorable  sieges, 
mrendered,  the  one  on  accoimt  of  some  quarrel  within  its  walls, 
he  other  because  of  its  inability  to  withstand  the  advancing  allies, 
lie  list  of  conquests  is  concluded  by  the  strongholds  of  Menin  and 
Lth.  In  fEust  the  effect  of  the  battle  was  to  drive  the  French  entirely 
<nt  of  the  Netherlands ;  Mons  and  Namur  being  the  only  towns  of 
mportance  still  remaining  in  their  hands. 

The  battle  even  influenced  affairs  in  Italy.  The  complete  disorgani- 
ation  of  the  French  army  in  Flanders  made  a  change  of  commanders 
tnperatiyely  necessary.  Yendome,  regarded  in  some  ways  as  the  ablest 
fzench  general,  was  summoned  from  Italy,  where  he  had  been  acting 
uoceaBfiilly  against  Eugene.  He  had  driven  the  Imperial  army  to 
efareat  behind  the  Adige ;  the  Milanese  had  thus  been  b»tm  svgtce 
leared,  and  Piedmont  conquered  with  the  exception  of  ^  '^^^ 
?iiziiL  Into  that  last  fortress  the  imfortunate  Duke  had  withdrawn. 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  it,  a  well-appointed  army,  under  the  Duke  de 
ft  Fenillade,  son-in-law  of  Chanullart  the  war  minister,  but  without 
ther  claims  to  the  command,  crossed  the  Alps  and  invested  the  town, 
t  was  of  the  last  importance  that  it  should  be  relieved,  and  Eugene 
Leteimiiied  upon  a  march,  Ixdd  even  to  rashness,  for  the  purpose. 
/loflfling  the  Po  not  far  from  its  mouth,  he  followed  the  river  up- 
ruds  upon  its  south  bank.  The  obstacles  he  encountered  were  many ; 
)xA  Yendome  at  this  critical  moment  was  recalled  to  Flanders,  and 
if azsin  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  took  the  command,  allowed 
Sugene  to  cross  river  after  river  without  opposition,  contenting 
hemselves  with  following  his  movements  upon  the  opposite  bank  of 
he  river.  At  length  Eugene  approached  Turin,  formed  a  junction 
nth  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  whom  the  laxity  of  the  siege  had  allowed 
0  leave  the  dty  with  10,000  men,  and  passing  beyond  Turin,  turned 
OB  back  jipon  France,  and  marched  against  the  investing  army.  The 
i^pe  had  been  carried  on  without  skill,  the  lines  were  of  unmense 
ength,  and  severed  into  various  sections  by  the  numerous  rivers 
rhich  join  the  Po  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Turin.  Orleans  was 
ager  to  lead  the  troops  out  of  the  trenches  and  risk  a  pitched  battle, 
rhichy  as  the  French  had  a  considerable  advantage  in  'mui^^^ec^^ 
night  easily  have  resulted  in  Eugene'B  defeat.  He  was  ov€ii:v\V<i&^ 
ty  Maisin,  who  unexpectedly  produced  a  commissioii  as  commaii^cr. 
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in-chief,  and  the  army  awaited  the  assault  in  their  trenches.  Even 
^in  this  position  they  were  badly  commanded.  Three  geneials, 
issuing  sometimes  contradictory  orders,  prevented  the  proper  concen- 
tration of  troops,  and  when  Eugene  marched  against  that  section  of 
the  works  which  lay  between  the  Doria  and  the  Stura,  not  more  than 
a  third  of  the  French  army  is  said  to  have  been  ready  to  oppose 
him.  The  route  of  the  French  was  complete,  200  guns^  and 
much  stores  and  money,  fell  a  prey  to  the  victors  (Sept.  7).  The 
effect  of  the  victory  was  greater  than  the  victory  itsell  It  was  found 
impossible  to  lead  the  broken  troops  into  the  Milanese ;  they  fell  back 
in  confusion  behind  the  Alps,  thus  leaving  the  force  on  the  Adige  to 
be  surrounded  by  enemies.  Piedmont  returned  to  its  allegiance, 
and  in  fact  the  whole  of  Italy  was  irretrievably  lost  to  France,  and 
compelled  to  join  the  Qrand  Alliance. 
The  disasters  of  France  had  been  continuous.  Blenheim  had 
digaiters  of  "^^^^^^^  Germany,  and  in  this  year  of  1706,  Bamillies 
tba  Rrench  In  had  bcen  foUowed  by  the  conquest  of  the  whole  of  the 
^^^  Netherlands,  Turin  by  the  conquest  of  the  whole  of 

Italy,  the  relief  of  Barcelona  by  the  occupation  of  Madrid  by 
the  allied  forces,  although  they  had  subsequently  been  com- 
makeLrnds  pelled  to  fall  back  towards  Valencia.  So  great  were 
desire  peace.  the  French  disasters  that  Louis  began  to  think  of 
treating,  and  suggested  as  terms  on  which  peace  might  be  made 
a  new  Partition  Treaty,  by  which  he  would  consent  to  acknowledge 
Queen  Anne  in  England,  to  give  the  Dutch  the  barrier  they  demanded, 
to  grant  great  commercial  advantages  to  the  maritime  powen^ 
and  to  surrender  Spain  and  the  Indies  to  the  Archduke  Charlefl^ 
if  only  he  could  preserve  for  his  grandson  Philip  a  kingdom  in 
Italy  consisting  of  Milan,  Naples,  and  Sicily.  These  terms  were 
very  attractive  to  the  Dutch,  who  thought  they  had  already  secured 
aU  they  required,  but  were  by  no  means  satisfactory  to  the 
Emperor,  who  saw  that  the  barrier  given  to  the  Dutch  must 
of  necessity  be  taken  from  the  Spanish  dominions  in  the  Netherlands 
and  therefore  from  his  brother  :  ^  nor  to  Marlborough,  who,  thouj^ 
he  confessed  he  did  not  believe  that  the  King  of  France  would  evtf 
m&ke  peace  without  securing  some  kingdom  for  his  grandson,  was 
desirous  for  his  own  sake  to  continue  the  war,  and  thotight  the 
Kariborongh  French  demand  for  the  Milanese  after  the  great  victonei 
rejectabis  which  had  been  won  unreasonable.    With  some  diift- 

'*™*'  culty  he  persuaded  Heinsius  to  reject  the  terms,  tad 

the  war  proceeded  on  its  course.     It  might  have  been  better  to  haie 

i  Afterwards  Emperor  Charles  VI.,  now  caYLcd  CVvaiVta  III.  of  Spain  in  oppositioD 
Pmlip  V. 
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accepted  Louis'  tenns.  Never  again  were  the  affairs  of  the  allies  in 
80  prosperons  a  condition,  although  the  continuation  of  the  war 
nndonbtedly  told  in  their  favour  by  the  gradual  exhaustion  it  pro- 
duced in  France. 

It  seemed  indeed  in  the  course  of  the  next  year  as  if  the  tide  of 
fictory  had  wholly  turned.      Peterborough   had  re-  me  tide  of 
turned    to    Spain,  and  viewing  the  altered  state    of  ▼*«*<wy*«~- 
affiiizsy  was  now  as  eager  to  act  on  the  defensive  as  he  had  been  before 
to  oige  an  advance  upon  Madrid.    His  advice  was  again  disregarded 
The  introduction  of  Sunderland  into  the  ministry  at  home  was 
nnikvouiable  to  him,  and  he  was  recalled,  leaving  the  command  of 
Spain  in  the  somewhat  incompetent  hands  of  Das  Minas  and  Galway. 
These  generals,  determining  to  act  on  the  offensive,  marched  out  of 
Valencia  towards  Madrid,  but  were  met  near  Almanza  by  the  lately 
reinforced  army  of  Berwick,  and  suffered  a  complete   ai.«.«.«^ 
defeat     The  consequence  was  the  loss  of  Valencia  and  ^J***  *••  ^'•'• 
SangoaBa,  bo  that  Charles  was  only  able  to  maintain  himself  in  the 
province  of  Oatalonia.    The  battle  of  Almanza  was  fought  on  the  25th 
of  ApxiL    On  the  82nd  of  the  following  month.  Marshal   gtoihofea. 
Villaxs  completely  surprised  the  Margrave  of  Bareuth,  ''"^  ^ 
who  had  succeeded  the  late  Margrave  Louis  of  Baden  in  command 
of  the  Imperial  troops  on  the  Rhine.    The  lines  of  Stolhofen,  which 
had  been  'so  long  held  against  the  French,  were  taken  and  destroyed. 
Nor  was  the  advance  of  the  allied  army  of  Italy  into  the  south 
of  France  more  successfuL     Eugene  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy  reached 
Toulon  and  besieged  it.    But  sickness  had  much  decreased  the  number 
of  the  allies ;  a  considerable  detachment  had  been  sent  to  complete 
the  conquest  of  Naples,  and  the  appearance  of  Marshal  toviob. 
TeM6  with  a  large  army,  and  the  threat  of  an  assault  upon  ^^-  '^* 
their  rear,  induced  them  to  raise  the  siege  and  retire  beyond  the  Alps. 
Nor  was  there  anything  done  in  Flanders  to  redeem  the  ill-success 
which  had  met  the  aUied  arms  elsewhere.     Marlborough  in  vain 
attempted  to  bring  the  French  to  a  pitched   battle.      The  Dutch 
had  lost  confidence   after  receiving  the    news  of   Almanza    and 
Stolhofen,  and  renewed  their  old  dilatory  policy ;  the  rains  also 
somewhat  impeded  the  campaign,  which  was  closed  without  any 
important  event. 

One  valuable  diplomatic  service,  however,  Marlborough  had  per- 
formed.     Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  was  in  the  midst  u^,,^,^,^ 
of  his  victorious  career.    Having  defeated  the  Russians  di^ru  oiwriM 
at  Narva,  he  hatl  succeeded  in  driving  Augustus,  Elector 
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of  Saxony,  from  the  throne  of  Poland,  and  entering  Saxony  itself 
was  now  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leipsic.  Sweden  was  the  old  ally 
of  France,  and  Louis  did  not  let  Charles  forget  it  For  a  moment 
there  seemed  a  chance  that  Charles  would  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  throw  himself  and  his  victorious  army  into 
Qermany,  and  ruin  the  cause  of  the  allies.  To  deter  him  from  this 
step  Marlborough  visited  him  at  his  camp,  and  successfully  directed 
his  ambition  towards  his  old  enemies  the  Russians,  against  whom  he 
shortly  marched  to  meet  his  ruin  at  the  battle  of  Pultowa. 

The  beginning  of  the  ensuing  year  was  marked  by  6  new  incident 
Bmatoied  in  the  war.  The  hopes  of  Louis  were  raised  by  the 
!S[i?i^**^  reports  of  the  general  discontent  prevalent  in  Scotland ; 
ivos.  a  large  portion  of  that  nation  had  seen  with  dislike  the 

late  completion  of  the  Union,  and  assurances  were  brought  to  Fiance 
of  the  readiness  of  the  Jacobite  party  to  rise  in  arms.  An  invasion 
was  determined  on  and  actually  set  on  foot  The  fleet  was  all  ready 
to  sail,  when  Prince  James  Edward,  afterwards  called  the  Old  Pre- 
tender, but  now  known  by  the  name  of  the  Chevalier  de  St  Oeozge^ 
who  was  to  accompany  it,  was  taken  HI  of  the  measles.  The  expedi- 
tion was  postponed  for  some  weeks,  and  these  weeks  were  enough  to 
destroy  its  chance  of  success.  Byng  with  a  powerful  fleet  appeared 
in  the  Channel,  troops  were  brought  over  from  the  Continent  and 
others  collected  in  England,  and  though  the  little  squadron  succeeded 
in  eluding  the  fleet  and  reached  the  Firth  of  Forth,  there  was  no  sign 
of  a  general  rising  of  the  Jacobites,  and  it  had  to  return  from  its 
fruitless  expedition,  glad  to  escape  with  safety. 

This  threatened  invasion  had  of  course  retained  Marlborough  is 
cunpaign  «f  England.  It  was  not  till  somewhat  late  that  he  could 
^7<>^  join  the  army.    With  a  slight  change  of  generals  the 

war  continued  its  old  course.  Yillars  was  employed  to  reduce 
Piedmont,  Berwick  and  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  were  on  the  Bhine^ 
Spain  had  been  intrusted  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  while  in  Flandeoi 
which  was  this  year  selected  as  the  great  battlefleld,  Vendome  wai 
to  oppose  Marlborough,  having  with  him  as  nominal  commander-in- 
chief  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  the  heir  to  the  French  throne. 
Marlborough  had  again  formed  a  great  scheme  for  the  campaign. 
His  intention  was  that  the  Elector  of  Hanover,  who  after  the  defeat 
of  Stolhofen  had  taken  command  of  the  Imperial  troops,  should 
remain  on  the  Rhine,  and  that  Eugene,  with  whom  he  again  longed 
afariboroiigii'i  ^o  act  iu  co-operation,  should  form  a  new  army  and  aiuist 
"^'^  him  022  the  MoseUe.    The  two  generals  met  in  April  at 
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the  Hagne,  and  there  agreed  that  they  would  make  an  ostensible 
plan  for  the  inyasion  of  Lorraine^  but  tJiat  they  should  in  fiEust  join 
their  two  armies,  and  act  rapidly  and  decisively  to  complete  the 
Donqnest  of  the  Netherlands.  Eugene  met  with  infinite  difficulties  in 
forming  his  new  army,  and  Marlborough  was  still  single-handed 
rhen  Yendome  b^an  an  offensive  movement 

The  French  army  had  been  concentrated  at  Mons,  on  the  south- 
irest  of  the  Netherlands.  It  thence  advanced  northward  towards 
Brussels.  Fearing  for  the  capital,  Marlborough  took  up  a  position 
U)  cover  it,  but  suddenly  the  French  marched  off  eastward,  and 
threatened  Louvain.  This  was,  however,  but  a  feint  The  real 
intention  of  the  French  was  to  act  upon  the  western  frontier,  upon 
tihe  river  Scheldt  The  Dutch  had  made  themselves  highly  un- 
popular in  the  Netherlands  since  they  had  had  possession  of  that 
province;  the  disaffected  inhabitants  of  the  great  towns  on  the 
Scheldt  had  opened  correspondence  with  Yendome,  and  were  pre- 
pared to  surrender  their  cities  to  him.  Having  therefore  drawn 
ICarlboroiLgh  towards  Louvain,  he  suddenly  marched  westward 
to  Alost,  across  the  front  of  the  English  army,  sending  forward  on 
his  march  detachments,  to  which  Qhent  and  Bruges  surrendered 
without  a  struggle.  As  the  town  of  Oudenarde,  somewhat  higher 
up  the  river,  would  complete  the  security  of  these  new  acqui- 
ritionB,  it  was  determined  to  besiege  it.  Marlborough  had  followed 
dose  upon  the  heels  of  the  French,  circling  round  Brussels  so  as  to 
ddend  the  capitaL  He  had  not  ceased  to  urge  Eugene  to  join  him 
with  his  troc^,  which,  according  to  agreement,  should  have  been 
with  him  many  weeks  before.  The  delay  was  no  fault  of  the  Prince's ; 
he  was  already  hurrying  to  join  Marlborough,  when,  hearing  that  it 
was  his  intention  to  fight  a  battle  in  defence  of  Oudenarde,  and 
anable  to  bring  up  his  troops,  he  hastened  forward  alone  and  joined 
the  Engliah  army.  Between  Marlborough's  army  and  Oudenarde  ran 
the  liver  Dender,  which  the  French  determined  to  hold  to  cover 
the  siege.  Alost,  which  lies  a  little  to  the  north  of  Oudenarde, 
they  already  possessed;  at  about  an  equal  distance  to  the  south, 
fdso  on  the  river  Dender,  was  the  entrenched  camp  of  Lessines. 
Conld  they  occupy  this  they  would  be  in  a  good  position  to  cover 
the  siege.  Marlborough  foresaw  their  intention,  and  determined  to 
forestall  them.  Although  the  river  between  Lessines  and  Alost 
makes  a  considerable  curve,  and  Marlborough,  on  the  convex  side  of 
t,  had  almost  twice  the  distance  to  traverse  that  the  French  had,  he 
>ushed  on  with  such  rapidity  that  he  secured  Lessinea  and  Vk^  -^^Ar 
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nge  of  die  liTa  before  the  French  mihiMni  appeired  in  sighL    It 
was  SOT  erident  to  the  French  genenb  thai  MnlbonNi^  intended 
to  fi^t.    Ther  drew  in  their  dftnrhmml^  and  marehed  lapidly  to 
cam  the  Scheldt  at  GaYre,  to  the  north  of  Ondfnaidft   IfailbaEon^ 
marehei  direct  npon  that  citr,  so  that  the  eoaiTeiging  linea  of  maieb 
vonld  speedilr  meet.    It  vas  known  that  there  wm  mneh  dkpofting 
and  iU-feelin^  between  Yendame  and  the  Dnke  of  Brngondy,  and 
that  the  latter  Prince  intended,  if  poarible,  to  aroid  an  engagement. 
With  aU  speed  Maiiboroagh  aent  f orwaid  General  Oadngan  to  aacure 
the  paange  of  the  riTcr,  and  laepare  bridges  Cor  hia  anny.    After  he 
had  perfoxmed  this  datr,  Cadogan  rode  forwaid  to  rewwmnitre,  and 
SAW  the  French  troops  craasing  at  GaTre,  and.  in  ignnranoB  of  the  im- 
mediate TidnitT  of  the  £ngliah,  quietly  apnding  out  finagem.    T^th 
sach  troops  as  he  bad  he  drove  in  the  ontbring  poata  of  the  enemy, 
who  nowy  apprised  of  the  approach  of  Mariboroogfay  found  a  battle 
ineritable. 
A  little  to  the  north  of  Ondenarde  the  rirer  Noriren  jolna  the 
Schddty  after  a  coarse  almoBt  pawJld  to  that  livec 
Between  the  Xrarken  and  the  Sdieldt  an  in^ialar  aemi- 
'^  ^  "***     circle  of  hills  sweepa  with  the  eonrcx  aide  of  one  of  ibB 
arms  at  Oadenazde.  while  the  other,  sormoonted  by  the  Tillage  Oycke, 
orerfaangs  the  Norken ;  it  eontains  in  its  hollow  two  little  brooks 
which  &11  into  the  Scheldt  just  north  of  Ondenaide.    On  the  other 
fade  of  those  brooks,  closing  the  opening  of  the  aemicirele,  ia  an 
inegnlar  mass  of  rising  ground  sloping  away  northward  towards  the 
junction  of  the  Scheldt  and  Noiken.    Yendome  gare  orders  to  occupy 
this  irregular  mass  and  the  Tallevs  of  the  brooks^  the  aim  of  tiw 
semicircle  between  Oudenarde  and  the  course  of  the  brooka  bemg 
occupied  by  Gsdogan.    But  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  eounter-ordeied 
his  commands,  and  arranged  his  troops  upon  wiiat  was  doubtlesB  a 
stronger  position,  the  range  of  hills  beyond  the  Norken.    But  thou^ 
stronger  for  defence,  it  was  much  less  &yourable  for  an  ofieiusve 
battle.     These  contradictory  commands  cost  the  French  their  fint 
loss.    Seven  battalions  of  their  troops  having  pushed  forward  towaidi 
Oudenarle  as  far  as  Eyne,  were  &llen  upon  and  destroyed  I7 
Osdogan,  who  thus  crtxssed  the  brook  and  ascended  the  irregnhr 
high  land  beyond  it     Had  Yendome's  order  been  carried  out  the 
position  of  Cadogan  would  hare  been  very  precarious.     He  wtt 
almost  unsupported,  although   Marlborough    was   coming    to  \sb 
assistance  with  some  cayalry,  which  he  led  forward  for  several  mUei 
»t  M  gallop.    As  it  wa.%  howe^^r,  the  English  army  came  up  bj 
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th  the  left. 

*h  cavalry  holcllni;  the  French  left  in  dit-pk 
ark  nnd  Friqra  ofOrnnije  moreliins  remui  Oyclie 
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degrees,  and  took  position  with  their  left  on  the  semicircle  of  hills, 
and  their  right  supporting  Cadogan  beyond  the  brook.  Thwarted 
in  his  first  schemes,  Yendome  now  wished  to  remain  beyond  the 
Norken,  knowing  that  the  enemy  were  wearied  with  a  long  march 
(it  was  already  fonr  in  the  afternoon),  and  that  he  would  have  an 
opportunity  of  withdrawing  quietly  in  the  night  towards  France. 
The  Duke  of  Burgundy  again  thwarted  him.  He  commanded  the 
right  wing,  and  insisted  upon  sending  his  troops  forward  across  the 
Norken  into  the  valleys  where  the  brooks  ran.  The  country  was 
there  broken  up  with  enclosures,  and  a  fierce  hand-to-hand  battle 
was  fought  with  the  English  right,  which  Marlborough  had  intrusted 
.to  Eugene.  The  exhibition  of  all  the  English  cavalry  upon  the 
high  lands  beyond  the  brooks  held  the  French  left  entirely  in  check; 
and  while  Eugene  and  the  English  were  disputing  the  hedges  and 
enclosures  in  the  valley,  Marlborough,  passing  to  the  left,  observed 
that  the  extremity  of  the  semicircle,  which  overhung  the  Norken  and 
was  occupied  by  the  village  of  Oycke,  was  unguarded  by  the  French. 
He  caused  Overkirk  with  the  Dutch  reserve  to  march  round  the  hillf 
to  occupy  this  point,  and  thus  completely  envelop  the  Frencli  right 
The  effect  was  the  total  annihilation  of  that  part  of  the  French  army, 
and  it  was  owing  to  an  accident  alone  that  any  part  of  it  escaped.  The 
two  extremes  of  the  enveloping  English  line  came  so  close  together, 
that  in  the  darkness  they  fired  upon  each  other.  The  niiti^take  waa 
happily  soon  discovered,  but  fearing  a  repetition  of  the  acddent, 
the  general  gave  orders  rather  to  let  the  French  escape  than  to  run  thfl 
risk  of  renewing  such  a  disaster.  Some  9000  men  thus  broke  throng 
at  a  gap  in  the  semicircle  of  hills  near  the  Castle  of  Bevere,  and 
made  their  escape  to  France.  The  rest  of  the  beaten  army  retired 
toward  Qhent. 

Both  armies  were  speedily  reinforced.  Eugene's  troops  arrived 
from  the  Moselle,  and  joined  the  English  ;  Berwick,  with  part  of  tli0 
army  of  the  Rhine,  which  had  been  observing  them,  reinforced  the^ 
French,  but  the  relative  numbers  of  the  troops  were  not  much  changei 
Marlborough  and  Eugene  had  now  to  settle  upon  a  farther  plan  cf 
action.  Before  them  lay  the  great  city  of  Lille,  one  of  the  earliflit 
conquests  of  Louis  XIV.,  newly  fortified  with  aU  the  skill  of  VauhiDi 
Siege  of  Liue.  That  the  allies  should  cross  the  frontier  and  enttf 
i>«e.  9, 1708.  France  was  speedily  determined.  But  while  Mad* 
borough  suggested  the  bold  plan  of  leaving  troops  to  mask  Lille,  whife 
the  main  army  marched  direct  to  Paris,  Eugene,  though  by  no  mem 
a  timid  general,  urged  the  more  regular  course  of  berieging  ni 
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aiptaiing  the  great  fortress  which  lay  in  their  way  before  proceeding 
inther.  The  arguinents  in  favour  of  this  plan  were  too  plausible  to 
)e  diaregarded.  It  was  decided  that  while  Eugene  in  person  under- 
00k  the  Bi^;e,  Marlborough  should  command  the  covering  army. 
Sven  to  bring  the  si^  material  to  the  spot  was  a  matter  of  no  small 
lifficulty  ;  the  artillery  alone  required  16,000  horses,  and  the  progress 
>f  the  siege  was  watched  by  a  French  army  of  100,000.  When  these 
mliminary  difficulties  were  triumphantly  overcome,  there  still 
cmained  tiie  great  fortress  itself,  occupied  by  15,000  men,  under  the 
ible  eommand  of  Boufflers.  At  one  time  the  Dutch  deputies  were  so 
ikimed  at  the  slowness  of  the  progress  made  that  they  urged  the 
vnnnciation  of  the  project  One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  experi- 
meed  by  the  allied  commanders  was  the  provisioning  of  the  army  ; 
he  land  communication  with  Brussels  was  entirely  cut  off,  all 
sovisions  had  to  be  brought  from  Ostend,  whither  they  had  been 
xmyeyed  by  sea.  The  French  determined  to  interrupt  this  line  of 
nmmiinication  also,  and  to  destroy  one  of  the  convoys  which  had  been 
ntntsted  to  General  Webb,  with  a  most  insufficient  detachment  of 
cioope.  It  has  been  suggested  that  Marlborough  was  here  playing 
ome  of  his  old  tricks,  that,  in  his  jealousy  of  Webb,  he  wished  for  his 
Iflitnietion,  and  had  intentionally  exposed  him  to  this  danger.  If 
mch  was  the  case  he  was  thoroughly  disappointed.  When  the  French 
troops  fell  upon  the  convoy  at  Wynendale,  Webb  made  a  most' 
gaDant  defence  and  beat  them  ofL  The  very  slight  notice  taken 
by  Marlborough  in  his  despatches  of  this  gallant  action  gives 
lome  colour  to  the  rumour.  The  victory  of  Wynendale  was  at  all 
svents  the  turning-point  of  the  siege ;  from  this  time  rapid  progress  was 
made.  On  the  22nd  of  October  Boufflers  found  it  necessary  to  capi- 
^te  for  the  town,  while  retaining  the  citadel,  and  on  the  9th  of 
December  he  marched  out  of  his  last  stronghold  with  all  the  honours 
kf  war.  The  re-conquest  of  Qhent  and  Bruges  followed  upon  the 
tUofliiUe. 

In  other  directions  the  war  had  been  languid.  In  Spain  only  had 
jiything  been  done.  There  Stanhope  had  taken  the  capture  of 
ommand  in  conjunction  with  Staremberg,  the  Imperial  '*^  Mahon. 
leneral,  and  had  succeeded  without  much  difficulty  in  capturing 
^oit  Mahon  in  Minorca,  a  place  then  regarded  as  more  valuable 
ban  Gibraltar,  and  of  the  highest  importance  as  affording  a  safe 
rinter  harbour  for  the  English  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean. 

For  some  years  the  exhaustion  of  France  had  been  great.    Th& 

inance  ministers  had  been  reduced  to  the  most  ruinouB  exp^^V^ioXA 
am.  MOV.  VqA 
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to  maintaiii  the  war^  and  the  whole  people  were  «niffeiiiig  tenibly. 
BzhjuuttoB  ^^  crown  their  misery,  the  winter  of  1708  was  of  ex- 
of  FraiKM.  traordinary  seyerity  and  duration.    The  corn  cxops  were 

^^^'*  frozen  in  the  ground,  the  yery  apple  trees  peEuhed 

with  cold.  Famine  threatened  to  destroy  what  the  war  had  spared. 
Louis  became  yery  anxious  to  treat ;  and  as  for  some  years  it  had  been 
supposed  that  the  Dutch  were  inclined  to  accept  a  separate  pacifica- 
tion, it  was  to  them  that  Louis  addressed  himself.  The  war  party  was 
howeyer  for  the  present  in  the  ascendant,  and  Heinsius,  who,  as  Grand 
LoQis  offtn  Pensionary  of  Holland,  exercised  a  predominant  infln- 
*•  *f  •»*■  ence  in  the  Council  of  the  Dutch,  let  it  be  clearly  nndeop- 

stood  that  the  Eepublic  would  treat  only  in  conjunction  with  the  allies^ 
and  that  the  allied  demands  would  be  yery  high.    Louis  howeyer  de- 
spatched an  ambassador  to  seewhattermscould  be  made,  buthemet  with 
a  cold  reception.    The  Goyemment  in  England,  especially  the  Whig 
members  of  it,  were  indignant  at  the  threatened  inyasion  of  Scotland  in 
the  preyious  year,  and  induced  the  Parliament  to  yote  that  the  Queen's 
title  and  the  Protestant  succession,  the  dismiflsal  of  the  Pretender  fiKun 
HighdnaMidi     France,  and  the  demolition  of  the  fortifications  of  Dui^ 
of  tbe  aiuoa.       ^irk,  should  be  necessary  elements  in  any  treaty :  whils 
the  Dutch  claimed  a  line  of  ten  fortresses  on  the  Flemish  &onti^ 
(including  some  still  in  the  possession  of  France),  and  the  restoiatioii 
of  Strasbuig  and  Luxemburg.     Nor,  in  exchange  for  these  high 
demands,  was  any  specific  promise  of  peace  giyen.     Such  was  the 
position  of  the  French  Goyemment,  that  eyen  these  terms  were  taken 
into  consideration,  and  Torcy  the  French  minister  offered,  thou^ 
he  could  get  no  proper  passport,  to  go  himself  priyately  and  see 
what  could  be  done  to  ameliorate  them.    He  found  the  allies  dete^ 
mined  to  demand  at  least  the  resignation  of  the  whole  Spanieb 
succession,  together  with  the  restoration  of  Newfoundland  to  "RnglftTMl 
This  demand  put  Louis  in  a  difficult  position.    It  was  no  longer,  hi 
declared,  in  his  power  to  surrender  Spain,  for  his  grandson  King 
Philip  had  a  will  of  his  own,  and,  although  he  might  haye  bets 
induced  to  resign  Spain  for  an  Italian  kingdom,  did  not  choose  ti^ 
become  altogether  crownless.    Louis  now  reaped  the  fruits  of  Idl 
former  bad  faith  as  a  negotiator.    The  allies,  beHeying  that  thil 
excuse  was  fictitious,  and  alleged  merely  to  gain  time,  drew  up  theit 
demands  in  accordance  with  the  preliminaries,  and  would  promii* 
in    exchange    for   the   great   concessions   demanded    from    Looii' 
only  two  months'  truce.     If  in  that  time  Philip  could  not  bs 
Induced  to  reaifpi  Spain,  the  French  King  was  to  pledge  him- 
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lelf  to  join  with  the  allies  to  expel  him  by  force  of  anus.  When 
Totcj  zetmned  with  these  terrible  terms,  a  Council  b^mmi 
WM  held  at  YersailleSy  and  amidst  tears  of  indignation  at  ^  '•^^"^ 
theignominioiis  propositions,  it  was  determined  that,  in  spite  of  the 
necesBity  of  the  moment,  it  was  impossible  to  accept  them.  Louis 
dedaied,  if  he  had  to  fight,  he  would  rather  fight  against  his  enemies 
than  against  his  own  children.  And  now  at  length,  humbled  by 
RV«aea,  he  threw  himself  on  the  patriotism  of  his  people ;  a  stirring 
podamation  was  circulated  through  the  provinces ;  the  King  set 
&8  example  of  patriotism  by  turning  his  plate  and  costly  works  of 
Bt  iDto  money ;  the  whole  nation  was  touched  by  his  humility, 
ad  the  war  b^;an  again  with  renewed  vigour.  The  allies  had 
indeed  pressed  their  demands  beyond  what  was  either  generous  or 
pditie. 
^HDazBy  the  only  great  French  marshal  as  yet  undefeated,  was 
■knuted  with  the  dnty  of  checking  the  victorious  advance  of  Eugene 
■d  Marlborough*  His  name,  and  the  newly  roused  sattia  of 
Irtrifltiwn  of  the  country,  ndsed  the  spirits  of  the  army,  "'^pi^w*- 
ing^  they  were  in  want  of  many  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  Yillars, 
temmied  to  act  upon  the  defensive,  saw  Toumay  fall  without 
lenng.  Thence  the  conquerors  advanced  to  Mons,  the  ca^tal  of 
-,x&4  ''^''*'^^  It  seemed  necessary,  if  possible,  to  prevent  the  siege  of 
tttown.  The  rapidity  of  the  movements  of  the  allies  prevented 
T3kn  from  attaining  that  object,  but  the  investment  was  scarcely 
huted  when  he  crossed  the  Scheldt  at  Valenciennes,  and  appeared 
liflilaBaimy  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  The  comer  of  the 
3ji^i*"*''y^*^*'^6en  the  Haine  river  on  the  north,  and  the  Trouille  on 
^wt^iii  which  Mons  stands,  is  crossed  by  a  barrier  of  high  ground, 
^,  _  ^^Bedmore  difficult  by  large  woods  and  forests.  To  approach 
;£rj:'-4  ^^  ^  south  and  west  this  ridge  has  to  be  crossed,  and  the 
■^  eoavenient  passage  is  by  the  Trov4ey  or  open  gap,  between  tlic 
^of  Lanidre  towards  the  east,  and  Taisnidre  towards  the  west. 
l^tBai  these  woods  the  high  land  falls  by  several  ravines  into  the 
^  of  Mods.  On  the  crown  of  the  ridge  is  the  heath  and  village  of 
9P^llet  Marlborough  and  Eugene,  supposing  that  the  object  of 
.  -' ;i:iy*>W(raldbeto  pass  through  this  gap  and  attempt  to  raise  the 
Ij^tf  tfons,  brought  their  army  to  the  foot  of  the  ascending  ravines. 
BliZB,  imder  whom  Boufflers,  though  his  senior  in  rank,  was 
M  a  volimteer,  feeling  certain  that  at  all  events  a  battle 
lie  fought^  determined  to  adopt  a  defensive  position,  and 
the  night  and  day  after  his  arrival  at  Malplaquet  strongly 
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Ibrtified  the  flanking  woods  and  the  crown  of  the  hilL    Mailborongh 
was  anxious  to  attack  before  the  fortificatioos  were  complete,  but 


Eugene  thought  it  necessaty  to  await  the  arrival  of  troopB  o 
from  the  siege  of  Toumay.    A  day  was  thus  lost,  and  time  alloinl 
til  render  the  fortifieationB  inttth  etronger.     The  battle,  which  Ij«fl«  P^ 
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upon  the  11th  of  September,  was  the  most  bloody  and  hardly  contested 
of  the  war.  In  their  first  assaults  the  allies  were  repeat^y  driven 
back,  but  the  pressure  upon  the  wood  of  Taisni^re  was  so  strong, 
especially  when  it  was  outflanked  and  threatened  from  the  extreme 
light  of  tiie  allies  under  Withers,  that  Yillars  had  to  weaken  his  centre 
to  hold  his  ground.  Marlborough  perceived  the  weakness  and  took 
idyantage  of  it.  The  entrenchments  in  the  centre  of  the  line  were 
broken  through  and  captured,  and  thus  the  position  forced.  Yillars 
bad  been  severely  wounded,  and  the  command  had  devolved  upon 
Soufflers,  who  brought  off  the  French  army  in  perfect  order,  and  the 
fruit  of  tiie  hard-earned  victory  was  nothing  but  the  field  of  battle. 
The  English  encamped  the  following  night  upon  the  French  position, 
baving  lost  in  their  disastrous  victory  20,000  men.  Mons  fell,  but 
tiie  campaign  had  then  to  be  closed. 

Thus  feur  it  has  been  possible  to  follow  without  interruption  the 

gmeial  course  of  the  war,  but  firam  this  time  forward  ^^^     ^^ 

&e  state  of  politics  in  England  exercised  so  decided  an  poutioa  partiei 

inflnence  upon  it,  upon  the  negotiations  which  were  to 

bong  it  to  a  close,  and  upon  the  position  and  conduct  of  Marl- 

bonrngh,  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  turn  back  and  trace  the  history 

tf  parties  since  the  Queen's  accession.    Speaking  quite  generally, 

lint  history  consists  in  the  gradual  substitution  of  a  Whig  for  a  Tory 

Qo?emment.    Bochester  and  the  extreme  high  Tories  were  disinclined 

b>  a  great  offensive  war,  and  consequently  directly  opposed  to 

MitCborough.    The  Duke,  not  wishing  to  break  with  any  great 

wtion  of  English  politicians,  attempted,  as  William  had  done, 

^  goyem  by  means  of  the  moderate  men  of  both  parties.    But 

^  was  a  second  question  which,  even  after  the  dismissal  of 

^  Tories  who  disliked  the  war,  prevented  the  completion  of  his 

^1^  The  Tories  were  desirous  that  stringent  measures  should  be 

ib^to  support  the  exclusive  authority  of  the  English  Church,  and 

lathis  point  were  strongly  supported  by  the  feelings  of  the  Queen. 

u^vs^iOftWhigs,  on  whom  Marlborough  was  induced  for  the  purposes  of 

■ewar  more  and  more  to  rely,  were  on  the  other  hand  inclined 

«»ttdg  more  liberal  measures.     It  was  upon  this  point  that  the 

•wad  secession  of  the  Tories  took  place,  leaving  Marlborough 

■nwiyiii  the  hands  of  the  Whigs,  and  in  a  certain  degree  in  opposi- 

1  "*  ^  tbe  Queen.    It  was  the  Whig  determination  when  triumphant 

>=  '^;iy*ppte8B  tiie  expression  of  High  Church  feeling  that  produced  the 

le  a*^ j|*|iete  overthrow  of  Marlborough's  ministry.    At  the  same  time, 

iiioV^  V  m  the  banner  reign,  disputes  between  the  Houses  continxied. 


Ibrtilied  tLu  flanking  wooda  and  the  ctown  of  tbe  hill.     UarUxin>ugh 
was  anxiow)  to  attack  before  the  IbrtdflcationB  were  complete,  hut 
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B,    Wither. 
0.    Villua 

Eugcn     h     gh  oesa  ry  ai      h    arriviil  of  troops  comiiij  ^ 

from  thsig        Ticny     Ada    wa>    hu9  lost,  and  time  allowti 
to  vcudiir  the  fiirtjlioatioiis  iiivmU  atroii;^i.'i'.     The  battle,  which  Iwg 
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habit,  known  as  occasional  conformity,  was  viewed  with  great 
jealousy  by  the  Tories.  In  the  first  session  of  the  Parliament  a  bUl 
was  bronght  in  to  render  occasional  conformity  illegal,  and  to  inflict 
heavy  fines  upon  those  who  held  office  on  such  terms.  The  chief 
sapporteT  of  the  measure  was  Henry  St.  John,  afterwards  so  well 
known  as  Lord  Bolingbroke.  The  BUI  passed  the  House  of  Com- 
mons^ but  its  amendment  by  the  House  of  Lords  produced  such 
violent  altercations,  that  the  Queen  found  it  necessary  to  put  an  end 
to  the  session.  It  was  during  this  session  that  the  Commissioners 
for  the  Union  with  Scotland  first  held  their  sittings.  The  progress 
of  the  negotiations  which  produced  the  Union  in  1706  will  be  given 
■obseqiiently. 

The  Parliament  reassembled  in  November  1703,  a  month  rendered 
lemarkable  by  the  greatest  storm  ever  known  in  England;  it  is 
calculated  that  no  less  than  8000  lives  were  lost  in  it,  while  800 
houses  and  400  windmills  were  reduced  to  ruins.  The  devastation 
eamed  among  the  forests  in  the  country  may  be  estimated  by  the  fact 
that  Defoe,  travelling  through  Kent,  counted  17,000  uprooted  timber 
traea,  and  then  desisted  from  reckoning  them  from  weariness. 

The  session  was  again  the  scen^  of  a  great  contest  between  the 
Honses.  The  war  was  still  well  supported,  and  the  grants  were  upon 
a  very  liberal  scale,  rendered  necessary  by  the  additional  troops 
required  for  Portugal  and  Spain,  since  Portugal  had  joined  the  Qreat 
Alliance,  first  under  a  treaty  with  Austria,  and  subsequently  under 
tiie  well-known  Methuen  Treaty  with  England.  This  nie  iffctb««i 
tieaty,  i^arded  as  a  triumph  of  diplomacy,  was  com-  vr^^- 
pleted  by  Mr.  Methuen,  the  English  minister  at  Lisbon,  at  the  close 
of  1703.  It  was  in  exact  accordance  with  the  commercial  views  of 
the  time,  and  contained  but  two  articles.  By  the  first  English 
woollen  manufeustures  were  admitted  into  Portugal,  by  the  second  it 
was  ananged  that  the  duty  on  Portuguese  wines  should  always  be 
less  by  one-third  than  that  on  the  wines  of  France.  It  was  supposed 
that  this  would  not  only  secure  the  friendship  of  Portugal,  but  would 
also  bring  much  gold  and  silver,  of  which  the  Peninsula  was  the 
great  emporium,  into  England,  an  object  regarded  as  of  the  first 
importance  under  the  mercantile  system.  It  was  when  the  Bill 
against  occasional  conformity,  which  had  been  dropped  oeeadoiua 
in  the  preceding  session,  was  reintroduced  that  the  J^*i£15J^ 
eontest  began.  The  ministers  who  had  been  eager  out. 
the  preceding  year  that  the  BUI  should  be  carried,  had,  since  the 
resignation  of  Bochester  and  the  opposition  offered  by  \v\a  limk!^%^ 
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grown  less  eager  in  their  Tory  views.  In  spite  of  their  yeiy  lokewaim 
sapport,  the  Bill  again  passed  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  laige 
majority.  But  again  it  met  with  great  opposition  from  the  Loid^ 
and  was  finally  thrown  ont  by  a  majority  of  eleven.  As  no  amend- 
ments had  been  proposed,  there  was  no  room  for  angry  oonferenoei 
jjj^^j^  ^  ^^  between  the  Houses.  But  an  opportonily  for  quand 
AyiMbny  was  fouud  in  questions  arising  from  the  Aylesbury  elee* 
•i«fii«i.  ^QiDu    The  returning  officers  for  that  borough  had  ben 

notoriously  guilty  of  tampering  with  the  returns  in  fitvour  of  their  , 
own  friends.  At  the  last  election  the  vote  of  Matthew  Adiby  had  , 
been  rejected.  He  brought  an  action  against  the  retuming  officei^  , 
and  a  verdict  was  found  in  his  feiYour.  The  cise  was  removed  into  ! 
the  higher  court,  and  three  of  the  four  judges  of  the  Queen's  Bench  , 
decided  that  all  decisions  with  r^ard  to  votes  rested  entirely  with  : 
the  House  of  Commons.  Upon  this  Ashby  brought  his  case  by  a 
writ  of  error  before  the  House  of  Lords,  where  the  decision  of  the 
Queen's  Bench  was  set  aside,  and  the  case  finally  settled  in  fitvoor  ^ 
of  Ashby.  On  this  the  Commons  engaged  in  the  quarrel,  and  ^ 
declared  that  Ashby,  by  appealing  to  the  law,  was  guilty  of  a  breaeii . - 
of  privilege.  The  Lords  replied,  dedaiing  that  the  right  of  voting^  ^^ 
like  any  other  right,  might  be  maintained  by  an  action  at  the  "" 
common  law.  There  for  the  present  the  quarrel  was  left  It  seems  ' 
tolerably  clear  that  on  this  point  the  Lords  were  in  the  right,  btit  the  ^ 
newly  won  position  of  the  House  of  Commons  inspired  its  membea  ^^ 
with  most  overweening  views  of  their  own  importance.  In  Februaij  } 
of  this  year  (1704)  the  Queen  celebrated  her  birthday  by  surrendering  "j 
her  claim  to  the  first-fruits  of  ecclesiastical  benefices,  which  wen  ^ 
hereafter  to  be  employed  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church,  and  whiish  ^ 
have  since  been  administered  under  the  well-known  name  of  Queen  \ 
Anne's  Bounty.  •   ^ 

It  was  with  the  knowledge  and  co-operation  of  Marlborougb^^ 
^^,„^,  ^^  though  he  had  himself  taken  the  opportunity  affordei^^ 
Notttngbam,  by  the  prorogation  to  go  abroad  to  fight  the  great  batflt'^ 
B«^oiir.  of  Blenheim — that  his  friends  in  the  ministry  succeedod'^ 

May  1704.  \^  relieving  themselves  of  the  rest  of  the  extrenp'ii 
Tories.  For  the  removal  of  Bochester  in  the  previous  year  had  by  m*^ 
means  cleared  the  Government  of  the  party  opposed  to  the  wS&m^ 
prosecution  of  the  war.  His  views  were  accepted  and  suppoitil^ 
by  Nottingham  and  Jersey  in  the  Upper  House,  by  Hedges 
Seymour  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Nottingham,  true. to 
principles,  had  thrown  every  obstacle  in  his  power  in  the 
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of  a  plan  which  had  come  before  the  Council  for  utilizing  for 
die  general  purposes  of  the  war  the  insurrection  of  the  Cevennes. 
Thwarted  in  his  opposition,  after  the  close  of  the  session,  he  haughtily  * 
demanded  of  the  Queen  the  immediate  dismissal  of  all  the  Whigs  in 
die  Qoyemment,  threatening  in  case  of  refusal  to  retire.    The  Queen, 
who  loyed  the  Tories,  would  probably  have  wished  to  retain  him, 
but  she  was  irritated  at  the  tone  of  his  demand.    Her  irritation  was 
CoBtered  by  Gk)dolphin  and  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  and  she 
hKraght  herself  to  dismiss  both  Nottingham  and  his  followers,  Jersey 
md  Seymour.    The  ministry  had  to  be  reconstructed.  Bei>i»ced  b 
But  Marlborough  and  Gk>dolphin  were  by  no  means  modmrate 
disposed  to  put  themselves  into  the  hands  of  the  Whigs ;  '^''' 
^Sbey  therefore  called  to  office  another  section  of  the  Tories  not 
idyerse  to  the  war.    Harley,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
was  made  Secretary  of  State,  Mansell  replaced  Seymour,  the  Earl 
of  Kent,  a  moderate  Whig,  succeeded  Jersey,  while  the  Secretary  of 
War,  an  unimportant  person,  made  room  for  St  John. 

These  changes  did  not  improve  the  position  of  the  ministers,  as  the 
Toxy  Party  had  still  a  strong  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Marlborough's  own  popularity  with  the  House  was  PMUament. 
■>mVftTi^  and  in  the  autumn  session  of  1704,  the  pre-  *^  *•»  ^'^ 
Yailing  feeling  showed  itself  in  the  form  given  to  the  vote  of  thanks 
with  which  the  Commons  met  the  victory  at  Blenheim ;  this  was 
•0  expressed  as  to  place  on  a  level  with  the  great  general  who  had 
Mved  the  Empire  the  Tory  Admiral  Booke,  who  had  fought  an 
indedsiye  battle  in  the  Mediterranean,  for  which  many  men  thought 
he  deserved  rather  blame  than  praise,  for  though  almost  as  strong  as 
the  enemy,  he  had  withdrawn  from  the  battle  without  effecting 
anything.  The  Tory  temper  of  the  House  was  again  shown  by  the 
increased  passion  wi^  which  the  Occasional  Conformity  Bill  was  intro- 
duced and  supported.  A  considerable  number  of  the  most  vehement 
Tories  were  eager  to  adopt  their  old  method,  and  to  tack  it  to  a  Bill 
for  the  Land  Tax.  The  Government,  and  that  section  of  the  Tories 
who  followed  the  newly-appointed  ministers,  were  sufficiently  strong 
to  defeat  this  movement,  and  the  BUI  met  its  usual  fate  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  As  in  the  preceding  session,  unable  to  quarrel  with  the 
House  of  Lords  for  exercising  their  undoubted  right,  the  Commons 
finmd  means  of  attacking  them  by  renewing  the  question  of  the  Ayles- 
bury electian.  Besting  upon  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords,  other 
inhabitants  of  Aylesbury  had  sued  the  returning  officers.  The  House 
of  Commons  had  committed  them  to  Newgate.    The  Qu.eeiJ&'&^nK^ 
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had  refused  to  interfere;  the  prisoners  demanded  a  writ  of  enoK 
The  Commons  addressed  the  Queen  against  the  writ,  and  put  the 
prisoners  into  the  custody  of  their  own  serjeant-at-arms.  The  heat 
of  the  dispute  rendered  a  prorogation  necessary  (March  14). 

But  the  conduct  of  the  Tory  majority  had  tended  still  foither  to 
flndiuiiiitro-     "icliii«  th®  ministry  towards  the  Whigs,    Booke  was 
dnetioaof         superseded   as  commander-in-chief  of  the  fleets   Sir 
Whig  mmirten.   do^^lesley  Shovel,  a  Whig,  put  in  his  place,  and  as 
the  three  years  of  the  Parliament  were  now  run  out,  the  Goyemment 
influence  was  exercised  at  the  elections  against  all  those  who  had 
voted  for  tacking  the  Occasional  Conformity  BilL    Even  stronger 
signs  were  visible  of  the  intention  of  the  Qovemment  to  form  a 
junction  with  the  Whigs ;  the  ministers  began  an  intrigue  with  the 
Junto,  promising  before  long  to  give  the  Great  Seal  to  William 
Cowper  (a  promise  which  was  shortly  after  fulfilled),  and  admitted 
the    Duke  of  Newcastle   to  the  ministry  as  Privy  Seal    in  the 
place  of  the  Tory  Duke  of  Buckingham.    Nor  was  it  the  Gkrram- 
ment  only  which  was  changing  its  views.    The  nation  at  laige^ 
thoroughly  interested  in  the  war  and  disgusted  at  the  conduct 
of  the  Tories,  returned  at  the  new  elections  a  large  majority  ol 
Whigs.     The  growing  influence  of  the  Whigs  was  supplemented 
by  a  family  tie  which  connected  Marlborough  with  that  party;  as 
Godolphin,  whose  son  had  married  one  of  his  daughters,  formed  a  Hnk 
with  the  Tories,  so  Sunderland,  who  had  married  another,  connected 
him  with  the  Whigs.    It  seemed  as  though  a  bargain  advantageous  to 
both  sides  might  be  struck  between  the  Duke  and  the  Whig  party. 
The  accession  of  Sunderland  to  the  ministry  would  on  the  one  side 
strengthen    Marlborough's  personal  position,  and  render  it  more 
possible  for  him  to  carry  on  his  plan  of  government  without  parties ; 
while,  on  the  other,  it  would  secure  to  the  Whigs  a  means  of  at  once 
influencing  the  character  of  the  administration.    It  was  determined 
therefore  that  Sunderland  should  enter  the  ministry,  and  as  there 
was  then  no  vacant  office,  he  was  employed  at  once  as  extraordinary 
ambassador  to  Vienna,  and  in  the  course  of  the  following  year  (1706) 
was  raised  to  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State.    His  appointment,  and 
the  gradual  inclination  of  the  Government  to  the  Whigs,  was  followed, 
Kariboroiicb't     at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1707,  by  the  creation  of 
^SlS?  several  Whig  Peers,  and  by  a  final  breach  with  the  Higji 

1707.  Tories,  when  the  names  of  Buckingham,  Nottingham, 

and  Rochester  were  struck   from  the  list  of  the  Privy  CoundL 
M^arlborongh  seemed  now  to  have  gained  his  object     The  adminis' 
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tntion  was  a  thoionghly  composite  one.  On  the  one  side  were  a 
number  of  Whigs  led  by  Lord  Sunderland,  on  the  other  a  section  of 
more  moderate  Tories  headed  by  Harley  and  St.  John. 

Bat  Marlborough  underrated  the  difficulty  of  managing  a  coalition. 
In  hiB  necessary  absence  abroad  this  difficult  operation  was  in  the 
hands  of  Gk)dolphin,  always  a  timid  minister,  without  any  real  poli- 
tical OQxmctions,  and  ill  qualified  for  a  great  party  struggle.  And 
inch  a  party  straggle  was  now  inevitable.  All  the  ministers  were 
indeed  at  present  willing  to  uphold  the  war.  On  other  points  their 
viBWBwere  diametrically  opposed,  and  both  sections  were  anxious 
fioor  a  more  complete  admission  to  power  of  their  own  friends.  It 
iras  the  personal  influence  of  the  Churchills  alone  which  could 
■uppoart  so  strange  a  conjunction.  That  influence  depended  upon 
the  fuTOOT  of  the  Crown,  which  by  its  indirect  power  of  influencing 
IVoliainftnt  was  practically  rather  strengthened  than  weakened  by 
the  Bevolation.  If  that  &Your  could  be  withdrawn  the  ill-assorted 
iimii8ti7  must  inevitably  £EdL  This  truth  was  clear  to  Harley,  a 
man  of  intriguing  character  and  the  leader  of  the  Tory  section  of  Uie 
CUxinet.  He  perceived  that  it  might  be  possible  to  Eaziey,  neing 
rise  upon  the  fall  of  the  Churchills,  and  saw  how  their  **•  w«»kneM, 
power  might  be  undermined.  The  Queen  was  a  devoted  High 
Chnrch  woman ;  Marlborough  and  his  friends,  especially  since  his 
glowing  predilection  for  the  Whigs,  were  avowedly  careless,  if  they 
were  not  Low  Church ;  Harley,  on  the  other  hand,  had  a  great  reputa- 
tkn  for  religion  and  orthodoxy.  Again  and  again  patronage  had 
been  bestowed  on  what  the  Queen  considered  Latitudinarian  principles. 
Displeased  and  hurt,  she  was  yet  too  timid  to  stand  alone,  Harley 
supplied  her  with  the  support  die  wanted.  His  cousin,  Mrs.  Abigail 
Hill,  who  was  a  cousin  and  prot^de  also  of  the  Duchess  of  Marl- 
bcmragh,  ingratiated  herself  with  the  Queen;  she  was  appointed 
bedchamber  woman,  and  married  with  the  Queen's  influence,  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  to  Mr.  Masham,  a 
member  of  Prince  George's  household.  Her  quiet,  even  ^^^v^^ 
temper  formed  a  happy  contrast  to  the  termagant  vio-  agaiiut 
lence  of  the  Duchess,  and  Harley  succeeded  in  making  **^*^«»««^- 
her  his  instrument.  He  roused  in  the  Queen  a  dread  of  the  subver- 
sicHL  of  the  Church,  and  she  found  courage  to  make  several  Bishops 
without  consulting  her  ministers. 

The  Whig  Junto  was  even  more  angry  than  the  ministers  themselves 
at  this  conduct.  They  suspected  Harley's  design,  and  determined  to 
drive  him  from  the  minis^.    Both  parties  felt  that  t^^  cm\&\vdii\ 
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arrived.  One  or  other  of  them  must  become  predominant.  They  both 
determined  to  make  their  power  felt,  and  by  a  strange  manoBnyze 
the  extremes  of  both  sides  joined  to  attack  the  ministry*.  The  chief 
points  of  attack  were  the  naval  administration, — ^which,  as  it  impli- 
cated her  husband,  was  always  a  tender  point  with  the  Queen, — and 
the  determination  of  Marlborough  to  pursue  the  course  William  had 
Fidinreof  marked  out,  and  to  cany  ou  the  War  chiefly  in  FhmdeM. 

the  eompoidto  It  was  in  this  sesslou  of  Parliament,  which  began  on 
"'**'*'*^*  October  23, 1 707,  that  the  joint  assault  upon  the  Gh>Yezn- 

ment  was  made.  The  maladministration  of  the  navy  was  the  chief 
topic,  but  the  Tories  also  introduced  a  motion  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
recommending  a  change  of  the  seat  of  war  from  Flanders  to  Spain, 
where  the  battle  of  Almanza  had  lately  proved  disastrous  to  the 
allied  armies.  Marlborough  pointed  out  in  vain  that  this  would 
produce  an  unmediate  peace  with  the  Dutch,  who  would  fieel  their 
country  open  to  invasion  from  France;  and  although  the  Whigs, 
pledged  as  they  were  to  support  the  policy  of  William,  could  not  join 
in  such  a  motion,  Somers  drew  up  a  declaration,  embodying  both  the 
disapprobation  felt  for  the  management  of  the  fleet,  and  as  much  of 
the  Tory  feeling  in  favour  of  a  change  in  the  seat  of  war  as  was  possible 
for  his  party  to  accept  The  declaration  stated  that  '*  it  is  the  opinion 
of  this  Committee  that  no  peace  can  be  honourable  or  safe  to  her 
Majesty  or  her  allies,  if  Spain  and  the  West  Indies  be  suffered  to 
continue  in  the  power  of  the  house  of  Bourbon."  But  the  manoeuvre 
of  the  Whigs  in  joining  in  the  assault  against  Government  had 
been  successful ;  it  was  not  necessary  to  press  the  hostile  resolution. 
Gk)dolphin  had  been  thoroughly  frightened,  and  recognized  the 
necessity  of  breaking  up  the  imnatural  friendship  and  of  allying  him- 
self with  one  or  other  of  the  great  parties.  With  the  war  still  con- 
tinuing he  could  not  but  choose  the  Whigs.  At  once  entering  into 
negotiations  with  the  chief  of  that  party,  he  induced  Somers,  as 
President  of  the  Committee  charged  with  the  duty  of  throwing  the 
late  resolutions  into  the  form  of  an  address,  to  change  the  resolutions, 
by  a  slight  alteration  in  the  words,  from  an  attack  upon  Qovemment 
into  a  pledge  for  the  continuation  of  the  war  till  the  French  had  been 
entirely  broken.  The  suggested  resolutions  mentioned  the  West  Indies^ 
reflecting  on  the  comparative  weakness  of  our  naval  efforts,  and  Spain, 
implying  a  change  of  the  scene  of  war.  The  introduction  of  the 
Eazi«7  and  hit  words  ^^  or  any  other  part  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,* 
jjj^'*^  entirely  destroyed  these  hostUe  allusions.    The  Wbigi 

AA  ij,  170$.      had  shown  their  power,  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  refose 
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them  their  reward.  It  became  necessary  to  break  with  Harley  and 
the  moderate  Tories.  The  discovery  that  a  man  of  the  name  of  Gregg, 
a  derk  in  Qarley's  office,  was  in  treasonable  correspondence  with 
France,  threw  some  suspicions  on  his  master's  fidelity,  and  Marl- 
borongh  and  Godolphin  agreed  on  Harley's  dismissal  The  Queen 
was  more  difficult  to  move.  It  required  a  threat  of  resignation  on 
the  part  of  the  ministers  to  induce  her  to  give  up  one  who,  as  she 
believed,  thought  entirely  with  her  on  Church  matters,  but  she  was 
not  yet  free  from  the  influence  of  the  Churchills,  and  she  yielded. 
With  bim  retired  St.  John,  Harcourt,  and  Mansell,  wbose  places  were 
taken  by  Boyle,  a  zealous  Whig,  as  Secretary  of  State,  John  Smith  as 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  Robert  Walpole  as  Secretary  of 
War.  Marlborough  and  Godolphin  had  apparently  triumphed  by 
means  of  tbe  Whigs,  but  their  victory  was  won  at  the  price  of  the 
Queen's  favour  and  of  submission  to  the  dictation  of  the  Whig  party, 
who  at  once  set  to  work  to  seoure  office  for  themselves ;  nor  were 
they  scmpulous  in.  the  means  tbey  used,  the  threat  that  they  would 
torn  tbeir  assault  on  the  naval  admiuistration  directly  and  by  name 
apon  her  husband,  then  on  his  deathbed,  induced  the  Queen  to  remove 
Pembroke  and  give  the  Presidency  of  the  Council  to  Somers.  Sunder- 
land, though  himself  a  minister,  intrigued  with  the  Scotch  Jacobites  to 
throw  ont  the  ministerial  candidates  at  the  election  of  Peers  held  in 
accoidance  with  the  Union.  To  all  this  the  General  and  Treasurer 
had  to  cnibmit.  The  administration  was  completed  upon  a  Whig  basis, 
when  Oxford  was  forced  apon  the  Queen  as  head  of  the  Admiralty. 

Marlborough  was  fully  alive  to  the  insecurity  of  his  position.  It 
is  often  attributed,  though  perhaps  without  sufficient  reason,  to 
&e  desire  to  ke^  up  his  personal  ascendancy,  that  he  refused  the 
terms  offered  by  Louis;  and  in  the  following  year  the  ,^,,,^^  ^, 
disaBtrouB  victory  of  Malplaquet  has  also  been  con-  Kariboroiigb't 
sideied  a  political  battle.  A  truer  view  of  the  case  seems  i^"^^*^ 
to  be  that,  afraid  of  taking  any  decided  steps,  he  chose  to  occupy 
merely  the  position  of  an  agent  of  Gk)vemment,  and  obey  even  against 
his  own  convictions  the  dictation  of  the  Whig  party.  At  the  same 
time,  he  made  two  desperate  efforts  to  obtain  a  position  independent 
of  home  politics — he  applied  to  the  Archduke  Charles  for  the  office 
of  Governor  of  the  Low  Countries,  which  would  have  produced 
about  £60,000  a  year,  and  he  also  demanded  from  Queen  Anne  the 
position  of  Captain  General  for  life.  In  both  cases  his  efforts  fEoled. 
As  &r  aa  ignglniMl  -was  condbmed,  he  probably  owed  his  disappoint- 
ment chiefly  to  the  conduct  of  his  wife.    Finding  her»M  A\r^^\a:D\.^^ 
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by  Mis.  Masham,  she  lost  all  command  of  her  temper,  and  perpetually 
outraged  the  feelings  of  the  Queen  by  her  violent  complaints. 
The  triumph  of  the  Whigs,  which  had  seemed  so  complete,  waB  of 

very  short  duration.  Their  fall  was  caused  by  a  fault 
wugi.  which  had  been  too  prevalent  among  them  since  the 

"^°*  Revolution — whenever  they  had  the  npper  hand,  they 

became  dictatorial  and  overbearing.  Already  they  had  made  them- 
selves distasteful  to  the  Queen  by  the  eagerness  with  which  they  had 
forced  themselves  into  power,  and  an  unnecessary  exhibition  of  that 
power  rendered  them  distasteful  to  the  people.  A  certain  Dr.  Heniy 
Sacheverell,  a  strong  upholder  of  the  doctrine  of  non-resiBtance,  had 
^^^^^  preached  two  sermons,  one  at  the  Assizes  of  Derby,  one 

before  the  mayor  and  aldermen  at  St.  Paul's.  The 
mayor,  who  sympathized  with  his  views,  suggested  that  he  should 
print  the  sermons,  and  though  the  common  council,  when  couBulted, 
declined  to  authorize  this  step,  the  preacher  acted  on  the  mayor's 
suggestion  and  published  both.  They  became  a  sort  of  political 
manifesto,  which  was  largely  circulated  through  the  country.  The 
Whigs  were  naturally  angry  at  this  semi-official  production  ol 
doctrines  subversive  of  all  the  principles  of  the  Revolution.  They 
determined  to  take  notice  of  the  sermons,  and,  foolishly  disregarding 
the  advice  of  Somers,  they  proceeded  by  the  extraordinary  method 
of  impeachment  instead  of  the  common  process  of  law.  This 
naturally  raised  the  foolish  utterances  of  a  clergyman  to  the  dignity 
of  a  party  question ;  and  when  they  further  insisted  upon  a  cere- 
monious hearing  in  Westminster  Hall,  the  trial  became  the  fashion- 
able topic  of  the  day.  The  excitement  throughout  England  was  very 
great.  All  other  public  business  came  to  a  standstill,  and  when  tli^ 
Lords,  though  they  found  Sacheverell  guilty,  took  a  very  modezate 
view  of  his  guilt,  and  punished  him  only  with  three  years'  suspemdoni 
the  verdict  was  regarded  as  a  virtual  acquittal,  and  celebrated  as  • 
party  triumph.  The  exhibition  of  feeling  called  forth  by  this  trial 
proved  both  to  the  Queen  and  to  her  secret  advisers  how  great  • 
hold  the  Tory  party  had  upon  the  country.  Encouraged  by  Harl^, 
who  loved  an  underhand  intrigue,  and  by  his  creature  Mrs.  Maa>iMrii^ 
she  proceeded  to  act  upon  her  new-found  knowledge,  and  it  became 
evident  how  formidable  the  power  of  the  Crown  still  was.  Without 
DiamiiMi  of  consulting  Godolphin,  she  made  the  Duke  of  Shrewt* 
SSil^  "**  ^^^  ^^^  Chamberlain.  Godolphin,  instead  of  lesigB- 
Attg.  8.  ing  at  this  marked  act  of  distrust,  put  up  with  the  affinnii 

Still  further  emholdened  by  this  weakness,  the  Queen  dismi^ued  hod 
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Sunderland,  whom  she  had  always  disliked,  and  followed  up  the  blow 
by  the  diBTniflsal  of  Godolphin  himself.    The  office  of  Lord  Treasurer 
was  for  the  time  kept  in  abeyance,  bii.t  Harley  was  made  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  and  was  virtaally  Prime  Minister.    For  a  little 
while  Harley  attempted  negotiations  with  the  Whigs,  who  still 
retained  office,  but  finding  them  impracticable,  he  determined  to 
lest  upon  the  Tories  only,  induced  the  Queen  to  dissolve  Parliament, 
and  formed  an  entirely  Tory  ministry,  the  most  im-   Hapi«y'«  i 
portant  members  of  which  were  Harcourt,  who  became  miaiitry. 
Lord  Chancellor,  Rochester,  Lord  President,  and  St.  ***' 
John,  who  succeeded  Boyle  as  Secretary  of  State. 

It  was  with  this  ministry  that  Louis  attempted  to  renew  the  in- 
tennpted  negotiatbns  of  1709.  The  battle  of  Malpla-  oonferenw  at 
quet  and  the  feJl  of  Mons  had  forced  him  to  this  GertmydMtberg. 
conne,  and  to  consent  that  a  congress  should  be  held  at  ^^^^' 
Gertroydenbeig.  At  first  Holhmd  refused  to  treat  except  upon  the 
prelimixiaiies  of  the  preceding  year,  and  they  still  demanded  the 
assistance  of  Louis  in  ejecting  his  grandson  the  King  of  Spain. 
Finally,  both  English  and  Dutch  seemed  to  have  waived  this  point, 
but  the  opposition  of  Austria  and  Savoy  rendered  any  general  nego- 
tiation impossible,  and  the  war  was  resumed. 

In  Flanders  it  produced  nothing  beyond  the  capture  of  Douay,  but 
in  Spain  it  was  of  more  importance.  There  Stanhope  succeeded  with 
some  difficulty  in  inducing  his  colleague  Staremberg  and  tiw  war 
the  Archduke  Charles  to  advance  towards  Madrid.  ^nBiM^- 
They  defeated  the  Spaniards,  from  whom  French  assistance  was  with- 
drawn during  the  negotiations,  at  Almenara  and  Saragossa.  They 
pushed  on  into  Castile,  and  again  occupied  Madrid.  Thus,  inasmuch 
as  the  war  had  been  fairly  successful,  it  was  in  favour  of  the  Whigs, 
although  the  successes  having  been  chiefly  in  Spain  (the  pursuance 
of  the  war  in  which  country  was  a  part  of  the  Tory  programme),  they 
were  less  important  politically  than  they  would  have  been  had  they 
taken  place  in  Flanders.  But  whatever  advantage  the  Whigs  might 
have  obtained  from  the  war  was  neutralized  when,  before  the  end  of 
the  year,  events  occurred  in  Spain  which  entirely  altered  the  com- 
plexion of  a&irB  in  that  country.  Stanhope's  hopes  for  a  successful 
issue  of  his  enterprise  were  based  on  the  active  co-operation  of  the  army 
of  Portugal  Philip,  with  his  Spanish  army,  having  retired  north- 
wards, there  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  junction  of  the  two  armies. 
But^  in  spite -of  the  entreaties  of  the  English  general,  the  Portuguese 
would  not  move,  and  as  the  hope  of  any  successful  issue  to  tYie  n^^o* 
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tiatioiiB  dwindled,  Louis  again  allowed  aasifltance  to  be  cent  to  Spain, 
and  a  considerable  aimv,  which  the  national  spirit  of  the  Gastilians 
had  fonned  roond  Philip,  was  placed  nnder  the  able  command  of 
Vendome.  He  at  once  saw  the  necessity  for  preventing  the  proposed 
onion ;  and  his  advance  to  the  Bridge  of  Almaiaz  rendered  it 
henceforward  impossible.  Stanhope  was  for  wintering  in  Oastile, 
and  the  army  withdrawing  from  the  capital  amidst  the  joyfol  shonts  of 
the  inhabitants,  took  np  a  position  in  accordance  witii  Stanhope^s 
wishes.  But  the  Archduke  Charles,  who  was  as  uxorious  as  his  rival, 
could  not  bear  separation  from  his  wife,  and  hurried  home  with 
upwards  of  2000  cavalry,  the  arm  in  which  the  allied  troops  were 
already  overmatched.  When  it  became  evident  that  no  hope  was  to 
be  expected  from  Portugal,  the  general  saw  that  to  winter  in  Castile 
was  impossible,  and  withdrew  towards  Aragon.  But  Yendomey 
smarting  under  the  disgrace  he  had  suffered  at  Oudenaide,  outdid 
himself.  With  extreme  rapidity,  he  pressed  upon  his  enemy,  idio 
was  retreating  in  two  parallel  armies,  one  under  Staremberg,  the 
other  under  Stanhope.  With  vastly  superior  forces  he  came  upon 
the  latter  general,  as  he  was  resting  his  troops  at  Brihu^;a,  without 
the  least  notion  of  the  dose  approach  of  Vendome.  Stanhope  made 
a  most  gallant  defence,  expecting  to  be  relieved  by  Staremberg,  but 
hours  passed  by,  and  for  some  unexplained  reason,  Staremberg  did 
not  appear;  thus  having  continued  Mb  defence  till  ammunition 
failed.  Stanhope  was  compelled  to  capitulate.  The  surrender  was 
already  completed  before  Staremberg  appeared.  His  slowness  had 
ruined  his  cause,  but  he  did  what  he  could  to  re-establish  it ;  and  at 
Villa  Viciosa  a  great  battle  was  fought,  in  which  both  parties  claimed 
the  victory.  But  no  fresh  victory  could  have  given  Vendome  mon 
perfect  success.  Staremberg  was  obliged  to  fall  back,  and  reached 
Barcelona  with  7000  men  only,  the  relics  of  the  army  which  had  been 
so  triumphant  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  year. 

The  elections,  made  while  the  ferment  of  the  trial  of  Sacheverell  was 
still  unsubdued,  produced  a  strong  Tory  majority.  And  it  was  thui, 
Rariay'i  poitey  Btrong  at  home  and  assisted  by  disaster  abroad,  that 
for  pMM  Harley  and  his  Qovemment  were  able  to  set  on  foot 

their  change  of  policy,  and  in  spite  of  the  failure  of  the  prelimin- 
aries at  Gertruydenberg,  to  enter  into  negotiations  for  a  final  peace. 
It  seems  probable  that  from  the  first  Harley's  policy  was  directed  to 
the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts,  as  well  as  to  a  return  to  the  main 
feature  of  their  foreign  policy,  friendship  with  France.  It  is  of 
course  possible  that  his  intercourse  with  the  Jarobites  was  merely 
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intended  to  secure  his  parliamentaiy  position,  but  certainly  his  con- 
duct was  quite  in  accordance  with  the  belief  that  he  was  in  earnest. 
The  toitnous  and  underhand  manner  in  which  the  peace  was  first  set 
on  foot  points  in  this  direction,  still  more  so  do  the  letters  of  the  Abb^ 
Gaultier,  written  in  the  year  1710,  which  declare  that  andreitoration 
the  new  ministry  had  a  great  consideration  for  the  «'*>»•  8*»*rtfc 
Pretender,  and  that  some  members  of  it  were  working  for  him  only. 
The  restoration  of  the  Stuarts  would  be  rendered  easier  by  three 
things.  In  the  first  place  it  was  scarcely  possible  without  the  assis- 
tance of  France.  This  seems  to  explain,  better  than  the  mere  wish 
to  follow  the  traditional  Tory  policy  of  peace,  the  immediate  steps 
taken  to  put  an  end  to  the  war,  and  the  very  favourable  terms 
granted  to  Louis  after  his  disasters.  Secondly,  it  could  not  be  under- 
taken without  the  support  of  the  High  Church  party,  which  was 
very  strong.  This  explains  the  constant  support  given  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  that  party.  And  thirdly,  the  success  of  such  a  scheme  would 
have  been  best  secured  by  the  assistance  of  Marlborough,  who  was 
known  to  have  already  frequently  intrigued  with  the  Court  of  St. 
Geimains.  On  the  other  hand  the  Duke  would  be  the  most  formidable 
opponent.  Steps  were  therefore  taken  to  secure  his  assistance,  and 
when  that  was  found  impossible,  his  complete  ruin  became  the  object 
to  be  sought. 

On  bis  return  from  his  somewhat   unfruitful  campaign,  Marl- 
boioagh  seemed  inclined,  with  his  usual  selfishness,  to  ^^,1^,^,^, 
rahmit  to  anything  for  the  continuation  of  his  personal  only  uzioiu  to 
podtion.    We  are  told  by  St.  John  that  he  expressed  **•'  "*  **"•' 
his  lonow  for  his  former  wrong  step  in  joining  the  Whigs.    He  even 
attempted  to  soften  the  angry  vehemence  of  his  wife,  but  her  fate 
was  in  fetct  determined  by  the  personal  feelings  of  the  Queen.    No 
entreatieB  of  the  Duke,  who  even  threw  himself  on  his  knees  before 
her,  could  induce  the  Queen  to  go  back  from  her  wish  to  deprive  the 
Duehess  of  all  her  offices.    She  was  compelled  to  surrender  her  gold 
key,  and  left  her  apartments  at  St.  James's,  having  first  gratified  her 
tpite  by  carrying  off  the  brass  locks  and  marble  chimney-pieces. 
The  Duke  himself,  though  he  had  suffered  many  indignities,  was 
permitted  to  continue  the  conduct  of  the  war,  being  assured  that 
lie  should  be  well  supported.- 

Having  thus  for  the  time  secured  themselves  from  his  opposition, 
the  Qovemment  proceeded  to  open  secret  negotiations  gMret  peaeo 
-with  the  Court  of  Versailles.    The  agent  employed  was  "HoUatioM. 
m  priest  named  Gaultier,  who  had  been  Tallard's  chaplain,  axA  ^«&  % 
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warm  friend  of  the  Pretender's  cause.  This  sadden  idea  of  peace 
was  most  unexpected  and  welcome  to  the  French.  '^  Asking  ns 
whether  we  wished  for  peace/'  sa^s  Torcy,  '^  was  like  asking  a  sick  num 
whether  he  wishes  to  recover.''  (faultier  returned  with  the  message 
that  Louis  could  not,  so  soon  after  the  failure  of  the  late  treaty, 

•  suggest  peace  to  the  Dutch,  but  he  would  gladly  listen  to  the  medi- 
ation of  England ;  a  shrewd  answer,  which  at  once  tended  towazds 
separating  England  from  her  allies.  The  knowledge  that  a  peace 
with  France  was  likely,  and  that  all  further  help  from  England  wai 
hopeless,  induced  a  French  refugee  of  the  name  of  Guiscardi  who 
had  been  prominent  in  arranging  attacks  upon  France  and  assistance 
to  the  rebels  in  the  Cevennes,  to  turn  traitor.  His  correspondence 
was  discovered,  and  in  despair,  upon  being  examined  in  the  Council^ 
he  determined  to  revenge  himseK  upon  the  authors  of  his  misfortune, 
and  stabbed  Harley  with  a  penknife.  Barley's  popularity  was  raised 
still  higher  by  this  attack  on  him ;  he  was  made  Earl  of  Oxford, 
and  shortly  after,  on  the  supposed  success  of  his  financial  scheme  for 
incorporating  the  public  creditors  into  a  company  to  trade  in  the 
South  Seas,  was  made  Lord  Treasurer.  The  High  Church  temper 
of  the  time  was  further  illustrated  by  the  passage  of  a  Bill  for  erect- 
ing fifty  new  churches  in  London,  and  of  the  Occasional  Conformi^ 
Act,  now  proposed  in  the  House  of  Lords  which  had  always  previously 
obstructed  it. 

The  negotiations  opened  by  Gaultier  were  also  continued,  Pniv 
was  sent  to  Paris,  and  a  more  specific  scheme  was  set  on  foot  that 
had  been  produced  by  the  verbal  negotiations  of  the  spriq|t 
although,  unmoved  or  ignorant  of  the  action  of  the  GbvenuneBll 
Marlborough  was  attempting  to  continue  his  great  career.  He  bdl 
KariboroQgh'i  planned  a  combined  movement  with  Eugene  agao^- 
JJ^J^^  Villars,  who  had  constructed  lines  near  Arras  vk 
1711.  Cambrai  so  strong  that  he  boastfully    said  he   hll 

brought   Marlborough  to  the  ^'non  plus  ultra."     T2i«  vigour  A\ 
the  campaign  was  checked  by  the  withdrawal  of  Eugene,  ipli^ 
was   required   to   superintend   and   guard    the  Electoral    Diet  tf  J 
Frankfort,    which   had   been   summoned   to    elect   the   sue 
to  the  Emperor  Joseph,  who  had  died  on  the  17th  of  ApriL  V[ 
was  Marlborough's  intention  to  reduce  Bouchain  and  Le  Que 
to  winter  in  France,  and   in  the  spring   press  forward  toi 
Paris.      His  schemes  were  only  partially  successful,  owing 
cJpaUy  to    the  slowness  of   the  Imperialists.     By  some 

mancenvrea    he  succeeded  in  passing  the    formidable   lines, 
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besieged  and  took  Bouchain,  but  was  unable  to  cany  his  great 
project  fiiither. 

On  bis  amval  in  Paxis,  Prior  found  that  Louis  had  authority  to 
treat  for  Spain  as  well  as  for  himself,  and  proceeded  FropoMdumi 
to  explain  the  conditions  demanded.  England  no  o'p*^*. 
longer  insisted  upon  the  surrender  of  the  Spanish  crown,  but 
would  be  satisfied  with  the  pledge  that  the  two  crowns  should 
serer  be  united ;  Gibraltar,  Minorca,  and  Newfoundland  must  be 
neaied  to  England ;  Dunkirk  demolished,  and  four  towns  granted 
fior  trade  in  South  America.  Great  commercial  advantages  must 
be  granted  both  to  the  English  and  Dutch,  and  fortified  towns 
given  as  barriers  for  the  Dutch  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  for 
Anstria  on  the  Bhine.  All  this  was  as  yet  kept  profoundly  secret 
The  negotiation  was  subsequently  transferred  to  London,  and  there, 
in  September,  eight  preliminary  articles  were  drawn  up.  Louis 
VB8  to  acknowledge  Anne  and  the  Protestant  succession;  a  new 
treaty  of  conomerce  was  to  be  made ;  Dunkirk  was  to  be  demolished, 
Mme  ixa  equivalent  being  given ;  Gibraltar,  Minorca,  and  Newfound- 
land, with  the  exception  of  some  fishing  rights,  were  to  be  secured  to 
tke  English.  In  addition  to  this,  the  Assiento,  or  grant  of  the 
dare  trade  with  America,  was  withdrawn  by  Spain  from  France  and 
given  to  England.  A  second  set  of  preliminaries  was  prepared  for 
Holland,  omitting  the  chief  advantages  gained  by  England,  but  in- 
troducing stipulations  to  secure  a  barrier  and  to  prevent  the  jimction 
of  the  crowns  of  France  and  Spain.  The  Dutch,  though  much 
iifliatiflfied  with  the  desertion  of  the  English,  were  compelled  to 
jire  in  their  adhesion,  and  Utrecht  was  appointed  as  the  place 
irheie  the  conference  was  to  be  held.  Austria  was  even  more  out- 
ipoken  in  its  anger,  and  the  Imperial  minister  in  London,  who  was 
cnh  enough  to  express  the  indignation  of  his  Court  in  a  published 
ippeal  to  the  people,  was  compelled  to  leave  the  country. 

AffiuTB  had  reached  this  point  when  Marlborough  returned  from 
liii  campaign.    Entering  into  commimication  with  his  old  friends 
lie  Whigs,  he  found  that  they  had  formed  a  coalition  ^^^^^^ 
irith  a  section  of  the  Tories  under  Nottiogham,  who  uariborongb 
mui  much  displeased  at  having  been  excluded  from  all  *"  "*  "*««• 
tiie  late  ministerial  arrangements.      Marlborough's  object  was  no 
lonbt  to  join  the  strongest  side.    The  present  position  of  the  Whig 
pazty  seemed  to  him  so  promising  that  he  gave  it  his  adhesion.    Nor 
vas  he  mistaken  as  things  then  stood    On  the  opening  puuamimv 
if  Parliament,  Nottingham  moved^  sm  an  amendment  to  ^^  ^^ 
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the  Address^  the  old  Tory  resolution  that  no  peace  could  be  safe  or 
honourable  to  Great  Britain  or  Europe  if  Spain  or  the  West  Indies 
were  allotted  to  any  branch  of  the  Bourbons,  and  after  a  hot  discus- 
sion succeeded  in  beating  the  Goyemment  by  a  majority  of  eight.  In 
the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Government  com- 
manded a  large  majority.  Harley  and  St  John  had  now  to  con- 
sider what  steps  to  take  against  tiiis  hostile  coalition  in  the  Lords. 
They  determined,  in  the  first  place,  to  strike  a  heavy  blow  at 
Marlborough,  and  the  report  of  a  Commission  which  had  been  issued 
to  examine  into  the  public  accounts  afforded  them  an  opportunity  of 
doing  so.  Basing  its  assertion  on  the  deposition  of  Sir  Solomon 
Medina,  who  had  contracted  to  supply  the  army  in  Flanders  with 
bread,  Hie  Commission  reported  that  the  Duke  had  received  on  those 
contracts  large  sums  of  money,  amounting  on  the  whole  to  j£63,00(V 
while  his  secretary,  Cardonnel,  had  also  received  large  doucenn. 
It  also  declared  that  Marlborough  had  received  2^  per  cent,  on  all 
subsidies  to  foreign  troops,  amounting  on  the  whole  to  £177,000. 
Acting  on  this  report,  the  ministry  stripped  Marlborough  of  all  hii 
offices.  Marlborough  was  so  notoriously  avaricious,  and  his  character 
was  so  mean,  that  these  charges  seemed  to  the  public  probable ;  but^ 
in  fact,  his  reply  was  tolerably  complete.  The  bread  money  had 
habitually  been  received  by  every  commander-in-chief  in  Flanden^ 
and  had  been  expended  chiefly  in  obtaining  information  as  to  the 
enemies'  plans.  The  percentage  on  the  subsidies  was  a  free  gift 
from  the  princes  to  whom  they  were  paid,  and  Marlborough  had  not 
accepted  them  without  the  royal  warrant.  In  the  state  of  feeling 
at  the  time  these  excuses  were  not  much  regarded.  Having  gofc 
rid  of  their  most  powerful  enemy,  the  ministry  made  use  A 
the  royal  prerogative  to  neutralize  the  influence  of  the  Loidi. 
Twelve  new  Peers  were  created,  which  gave  them  a  permanent 
majority. 

Having  by  these  strong  measures  secured  their  position  in  Pailiar 
ment,  Harley  and  St.  John  proceeded  with  their  negotiations.  Then 
commaad  of  th«  was  some  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  prosecution  of  the 
omwSr"  ***  ^^  while  the  Congress  was  sitting.  The  command  hai 
1712.  been  given  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  a  man  of  stroog 

Jacobite  principles  ;  he  was  privately  instructed  not  to  undertake  aayj 
offensive  operations  against  the  French,  and  he  consequently  infonaMlJ 
ViUars  that  he  need  not  be  afraid  of  attacks  from  the  Engliil^ 
aithoiw^  the  pressure  which  Eugene  put  upon  him  was  so  atvor*^ 
that  he  conld  not  refuse  to  join  in  the  siege  of  Quesnoy.    His  gtmi 
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rm  piOBecution  of  the  war,  whicli  seemed  rather  like  friendahip 
Btility,  did  not  pass  uimoticed  in  England.    But  all  complaints 
iBwered  by  the  assertion  that  the  Queen  would  shordy  lay 
Parliament  the  conditions  of  a  peace.    In  fact,  she  was  only 
till  Philip  of  Spain  should  have  made  up  his  mind  whether  to 
in  equivalent  for  the  Spanish  crown,  and  retain  his  rights  on 
or  remain  whei%  he  was  and  renounce  those  bmqvmb 
When  the  answer  arrived,  preferring  the  latter  Sm^****  *** 
ive,  the  Queen  went  down  to  the  House  and  Jvue^ 
3d  the  proposed  treaty.    Though  violently  opposed,  addresses 
ience  were  carried. 

rmistice  was  at  once  declared,  and  the  English  troops  ordered 
ate  from  Eugene.  It  was  not  without  a  considerable  feeling 
ice  that  1^,000  English  troops  withdrew  from  their  old  com- 
anns ;  the  English  stipendiaries  refused  to  obey  the  command, 
ained  with  the  Prince.  A  visit  of  St  John,  now  Lord  Boling- 
o  Paris,  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  negotiation,  and  peace 
naUy  declared.  The  campaign,  completed  by  Eugene  alone, 
mccessfuL  His  defeat  at  Denain,  and  further  successes  won 
(  allies  by  Yillars,  inclined  the  new  Emperor  to  look  more 
>lynpon  the  peace.  The  treaties  were  ultimately  p,,^^^, 
at  Utrecht  on  the  dlst  of  March  1713.  The  ntmht 
r's  peace,  by  which  the  Electors  of  Cologne  and 
were  reinstated,  was  postponed  for  a  year,  and  was  finally 
ed  at  Bastadt  in  the  following  March.  It  is  certain  that  the 
uned  were  infinitely  less  advantageous  than  the  lengthened 
torious  war  might  have  justified,  or  than  those  which  could 
sen  obtained  at  the  negotiations  of  Gertruydenberg.  The 
n  of  the  Catalans,  who  had  risen  in  insurrection  chiefly  at  the 
Lon  of  the  English,  was  undoubtedly  an  act  of  selfishness ;  and 
ment  would  even  have  sacrificed  the  advantages  of  the 
n  Treaty,  and  granted  commercial  terms  iax  more  in  favour 
Lcc,  had  not  the  moneyed  interest  proved  too  strong  for  it. 
same  time,  though  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  was  not  a  glorious 
sre  is  much  to  be  said  in  its  favour ;  the  changed  position  of 
,  by  the  accession  of  Charles  to  the  Imperial  crown,  had  in 
ut  the  questions  at  issue  upon  a  totally  new  footing^;  it  would 
wn  quite  as  disad\antageous  to  the  general  European  balance 
pain  and  Austria  should  have  been  joined  in  the  hands  of  the 
il  house  as  that  Spain  and  France  should  have  "been.  \xi>iYift 
lithe  Bourbcm  jPrincea, 
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After  the  dose  of  the  great  war,  the  question  of  snccession, 
^^^^     rendered  more  pressing  by  the  fedling  health  of  the 
Queen,  came  prominently  forward.     In  the  midst  of 
the  negotiations  the  Pretender  had  written  a  letter  to  Queen  Anne, 
and  Bolingbroke  had  been  throughout  in  correspondence  with  him. 
Hwtoy'i  It  is  difficult  to  determine  how  fieur  Harley  was  really 

««*««*•  mixed  up  in  the  plot  of  changing  the  succession.    Thas 

he  had  £requently  expressed  himself  as  friendly  to  the  Pretended  is 
certain;  but  his  indolence  in  business,  his  constant  difficulty  in 
making  up  his  mind,  and  his  love  of  intrigue,  prevented  him  from 
taking  any  strong  or  definite  line  in  the  scheme  for  the  Stuart  zestora- 
Bountfbroke'i  tiou.  With  Bolingbroke  the  case  was  different  He 
'**'^  was  unaffected  by  any  Church  views,  for  he  did  not 

believe  in  Christianity;  he  knew  that  the  part  he  had  already 
played  had  rendered  him  obnoxious  to  the  Elector  of  Hanovier,  he 
had  therefore  little  hope  of  office  after  the  Queen's  death.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  was  certain  of  being  a  trusted  minister  of  the  new 
Stuart  king.  To  help  him  in  the  Cabinet  he  had  Brumley, 
Oimond,  and  probably  Harcourt.  But  for  the  success  of  his  plan 
extreme  care  was  necessary ;  for  the  general  feeling  of  the  oountiy, 
though  Tory  and  High  Church,  was  nevertheless  Protestant  and 
Hanoverian.  An  over-hasty  declaration  of  Jacobitism  would  pro- 
bably destroy  his  ministry. 

A  new  Parliament  assembled  in  February.    It  was  again  Tory  in 
^    ^  its  views ;  and  it  shows  the  real  object  of  Bolingbroke^ 

Parliament  tactics,  that  the  Pretender  during  the  elections  wrote 
^^^  to  his  friends  to  use  their  best  efforts  in  favour  of  tbe 

Government.  The  new  appointments  also,  which  were  made  on  the 
occurrence  of  vacancies  by  deaths,  show  the  same  Jacobite  tendenoie& 
Wyndam  became  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Athol  and  Mar  two  of 
the  chief  officials  in  Scotland.  Nor  was  the  Jacobite  scheme  con- 
fined to  the  appointment  of  ministers,  more  immediate  practical 
measures  for  securing  the  change  of  Government  were  taken.  The 
^^^  Cinque  Ports  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  Ormond,  and 

reorgaaiaM  the  entrance  of  a  foreign  force  into  England  thus  len- 
the  amy.  dered  easy;  the  army  was  remodelled,  and  the  greater 

part  of  those  troops  which  William  had  organized  disbanded ;  whik 
a  plan  was  set  on  foot  for  obliging  officers  in  the  army  known  to  he 
friendly  to  Marlborough  to  sell  their  commissions,  which  only  failei 
heesm&^  Harley,  either  through  indolence,  or  because  he  veaHy 
abmnk  from  supporting  the  Jacobites,  neglected  to  have  the  fnndi 
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ready  for  the  pnrcliase.  The  Whigs,  on  their  side,  also  organized 
themselves  for  the  coming  ciisiB.  General  Stanhope  was  regarded 
as  their  leader.  They  seem  to  have  been  ready  for  all  emergencies, 
intending  even  to  employ  force,  if  necessary,  to  secure  the  throne  for 
the  Hanoverian  Elector.  In  spite  of  the  caution  of  Bolingbroke,  the 
scope  of  his  plans  began  to  be  discovered,  and  it  became  necessary  still 
farther  to  blind  the  nation.  Pretending  to  treat  as  libels  all  sugges- 
tions that  he  was  aiming  at  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts,  he  intro- 
duced a  resolution  that  the  Protestant  succession  was  in  no  danger, 
but  his  credit  was  too  far  shaken  to  allow  of  a  complete  victory.  The 
motion  was  indeed  passed,  but  the  small  majority  proved  how  large 
a  section  of  the  Tories  were  attached  to  the  Hanoverian  house,  and 
were  willing  on  that  point  to  make  common  cause  with  the  Whigs. 
That  party  were  encouraged  to  take  a  further  step.  Thinking  it  of 
the  last  importance  that  the  Electoral  Prince  should  be  in  England 
to  take  possession  of  the  inheritance  of  his  house  on  Anne's  death, 
tiiey  induced  the  Hanoverian  minister  to  demand  his  writ  of 
summons  to  the  House  of  Lords  as  an  English  Peer  in  virtue  of 
Ms  title  of  Duke  of  Cambridge.  The  Government  was  thrown  into 
great  perplexity;  to  refuse  it  seemed  to  confess  their  Jacobite 
tendencies^  to  grant  it  was  certain  to  enrage  the  Queen,  who,  like 
other  childless  sovereigns^  was  morbidly  touchy  about  the  succession, 
and  it  would  moreover  deal  a  heavy  blow  at  their  own  plans.  The 
writ  was  given,  but  accompanied  by  a  letter  from  the  Queen  to  the 
Electress  Sophia,  couched  in  such  angry  language  that  it  is  said  to 
have  caused  the  death  of  that  princess,  now  far  advanced  in  years. 

But  a  sehism  within  its  own  body  was  gradually  undermining  the 
ministry.  Harley,  undecided  upon  all  points,  and  strongly  bound  by 
old  ties  to  the  Low  Church  and  dissenting  interest,  could  not  throw 
himself  heartQy  into  the  vigorous  policy  of  Bolingbroke;  he  wae 
moreover,  jealous  of  the  ever-increasing  importance  of  his  energetic 
eoUeagae.  The  Schism  Act,  a  measure  conceived  in  the  most  ex- 
elusive  High  Church  spirit,  brought  their  rivalry  to  a  crisis.  It 
enacted  that  no  person  should  keep  a  public  or  private  school,  or  act  as 
tutor,  unless  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  licensed  by  his 
Bishop,  thus  in  &ct  throwing  the  whole  education  of  the  country  into 
the  hands  of  the  Church.  Harley,  bred  a  dissenter,  and  always 
relying  much  on  the  support  of  the  Nonconformist  bodies,  could  not 
give  it  his  hearty  support.  With  his  usual  indecision,  he  played  fast 
and  loose  with  the  BilL  But  he  had  lost  the  ear  of  the  Queen, 
Bolingbroke   ard   Mrs.    Masham   had    supplanted   bim,  «n^  V^<^ 
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favourite  so  played  upon  the  Queen's  High  Church  propensities, 
that,  after  a  hot  altercation  in  the  Council  Before  the  eyes  of  the 
Queen,  she  was  induced  to  dismiss  the  Lord  Treasurer. 

In  the  dismissal  of  his  dilatory  rival  Bolingbroke  saw  the  removal 
of  the  last  obstacle  to  the  completion  of  his  schemes,  and  he  was 
preparing  to  form  a  ministry  wholly  in  the  Jacobite  interest,  when 
the  Queen's  sudden  illness  upset  all  his  plans.  Had  the  matter 
come  to  the  decision  of  arms,  Marlborough,  who  had  just  returned 
from  abroad,  might,  after  the  treatment  ho  had  received  at  the 
hand  of  the  Tories,  have  been  trusted  to  do  his  best  for  the 
Whigs.  But,  fortunately,  the  question  was  destined  to  meet  with  a 
peaceful  solution.  The  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  in  his  time  the 
leader  of  the  Whigs  of  the  Revolution,  and  subsequently  guilty  of 
treacherous  correspondence  with  the  Stuarts,  continued  his  vacillat- 
ing policy.  The  part  he  had  taken  in  1708,  in  persuading  the  Queen 
to  rid  herseKof  the  Whigs,  had  given  him  the  confidence  of  the  Tory 
party.  But  he  had  never  ceased  to  regret  the  one  false  step  of  his 
life,  and  was  firmly  attached  to  the  Hanoverian  succession.  His 
position  in  the  ministry  enabled  him  for  the  time  to  become  really 
master  of  the  situation,  and  to  thwart  all  the  schemes  of  Bolingbroke. 
With  this  end  in  view  he  arranged  a  plan  with  the  Dukes  of  Argyle 
and  Somerset.  As  the  Council  was  sitting  to  consider  what  steps  to 
ThcQneen'i  ^^^^  ^  consequence  of  the  Queen's  illness,  the  two 
deftth.  Dukes  suddenly  made  their  appearance,  claimed  their 

right  as  Privy  Councillors,  were  by  Shrewsbury's  advice  admitted, 
and  at  once  proposed  that  the  Queen,  who  had  for  the  moment 
recovered  consciousness,  should  be  requested,  in  view  of  the  coming 
crisis,  to  make  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  Lord  Treasurer.  A  deputa- 
tion, of  which  the  Duke  was  himself  a  member,  went  to  her  bedsida^ 
and  persuaded  her  to  give  him  the  White  Staff.  Vigorous  measures 
were  at  once  taken.  Troops  were  collected,  the  Elector  summoned 
over,  and  everything  was  ready  to  withstand  armed  invasion,  and  to 
hasten  the  peaceful  acceptance  of  the  legal  heir,  when  the  Queen 
died  on  the  1st  of  August. 

For  several  sessions  the  Parliament  had  been  acting  under  the 

new  title  of  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  the  Unioii 

with  Scotland  having  been  completed  in  1707.     Quite 

at  the  beginning  of  the  reign,  in  1702,  leave  having  been  given  both 

by  the  Scotch  and  English  Parliaments,  Commissioners  had  met  to 

make  armngementa  for  the  Union,  which  had  always  been  a  favouiiti 
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inoject  of  William'B.  Neither  party  were,  however,  much  in  earnest, 
md  the  memberB  of  the  Commission  were  lax  in  their  attendance, 
rhere  was  no  difficulty  in  agreeing  upon  the  main  points,  but  upon 
nde  and  finance  the  claims  advanced  by  the  Scotch,  who  seemed  to 
riah  on  the  one  hand  for  equality  of  duties,  and  on  the  other  for  ex- 
nption  £roni  liabilities,  were  regarded  as  untenable,  and  in  February 
703  the  Commissioners  ceased  to  meet. 

On  the  6th  of  May  in  that  year  the  Scotch  Parliament  met,  under  the 
Residency  of  the  Duke  of  Queensberry  a^Lord  Com-  ^^^^^ 
ninioner.  Its  temper  was  anything  but  conciliatory.  FariuaMat. 
die  iU  feeling  excited  by  the  Darien  Scheme  had  by 
ko  means  subsidedi  The  late  futile  efforts  of  the  joint  Commission 
uid  still  further  roused  the  angry  feelings  of  the  x>eople,  and  there 
riB  an  idea  afloat,  by  no  means  without  foundation,  that  the  High 
SiDich  Taries,  who  were  just  coming  into  power,  would  seize  the 
ippaitiinity  for  an  assault  upon  the  National  Church.  All  these 
influenced  the  temper  of  the  Parliament,  and  instead  of  taking 
tending  towards  the  Union,  it  seemed  bent  upon  doing  all 
iiat  was  possible  to  render  the  kingdoms  quite  separate.  The  Queen's 
ietter,  in  which  she  recommended  toleration,  was  contemptuously 
i^glected,  and  a  strong  declaration  passed,  confirming  the  Presby- 
ttian  Church,  ''as  the  only  Church  of  Christ  in  the  Kingdom." 
Politically,  the  conduct  of  the  Parliament  was  even  less  conciliatory. 
BesolutLons  were  passed  declaring  that,  after  the  death  of  the  Queen,  no 
King  of  England  should  make  peace  or  war  without  consent  of  the 
Seoteh  Parliament;  though  the  nation  was  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
var  with  France,  restrictions  on  the  trade  in  French  wine  were  re- 
nofed ;  Fletcher  of  Saltoun  introduced  what  were  known  as  the 
limitations,  by  which  the  authority  of  the  Crown  was  seriously  com- 
pnmised ;  its  power  of  appointing  to  the  great  offices  of  Government 
wu  transferred  to  the  Parliament ;  and  finally,  a  Bill  of  Security 
with  regard  to  the  succession  was  introduced,  authorizing  Parlia- 
nent  to  name  a  successor  from  among  the  Protestant  descendants 
of  the  royal  line,  but  asserting  that  whoever  that  successor  might  be 
ke  was  not  to  be  the  same  as  the  successor  to  the  Crown  of  England, 
nkfls  proper  security  was  given  for  the  freedom  of  religion  and  trade. 
The  nomination  of  the  Princess  Sophia,  hazarded  by  the  Earl  of 
Utrchmont,  was  received  with  derision  and  anger.  All  these  Bills, 
cioept  the  last,  received  the  royal  assent  But  the  refusal  to  pass 
tiis  Bill  of  Security  was  so  unpopulai)  that  it  was  found  nece&aaxy  \a 
•ijoum  the  Hoqm  witbont  securing  any  subsidy. 
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In  the  following  year  the  Parliament  again  met.  It  was  hoped 
that  a  new  Conunissioner  would  manage  it  more  sncceBsfiilly, 
^^  and    the    Marquis   of   Tweeddale  was  appointed  to 

Paruament        succeed  Qneensbeny.     The  policy  of  conciliation  was 
jwiy  1T04.  carried  to  an  extreme,  and  Godolphin,  always  a  timid 

minister,  allowed  Tweeddale  to  give  the  loyal  assent  even  to  the 
Act  of  Security. 

The  hostile  feeling  exhibited  by  the  Scotch  Parliament  only  went 
^^^  still  further  -to  prove  what  the  Darien  Scheme  had  made 

puUuneBt        evident,  that  the  Union  was  imperatively  necessary. 
Oct  iTo*-  Whigs  and  Tories  therefore  combined,  when  the  English 

Parliament  met,  in  attacking  Godplphin  for  his  weakness;  and  in 
December,  Somers  brought  forward,  and  succeeded  in  passing  through 
both  Houses,  a  law  which  seemed  to  threaten  war  between  the 
countries.  After  Christmas  1705,  all  Scotchmen  were  to  be  regarded 
as  aliens,  the  importation  into  England  of  the  chief  Scotch  products — 
cattle,  coal,  and  linen — ^was  prohibited ;  and  as  a  still  stronger  threat, 
it  was  ordered  that  the  Border  towns  should  be  fortified  and  put 
into  a  state  of  security,  and  the  militia  in  the  northern  counties 
called  out.  This  severe  threat  was  not  without  its  effect.  But  the 
anger  of  the  Scotch  at  the  time  only  grew  more  vehement.  In  April 
of  the  following  year,  1765,  Thomas  Green,  a  captain  of  a  ship  belong- 
ing to  the  new  East  India  Company,  had  been  seized  by  the  agents 
of  the  Darien  Company,  charged  with  piracy  in  the  East,  and  with 
the  murder  of  a  Darien  captain.  It  was  afterwards  proved  that  the 
captain  was  alive  ;  nevertheless,  in  spite  of  orders  from  the  English 
Council,  the  Scotch  ministers  were  overawed  by  the  popular  feelinj^ 
and  the  unfortunate  man,  with  some  others  of  his  crew,  was  hanged. 
But  England  was  now  determined  that  the  Union  should  be  effected. 
Tweeddale  was  removed  from  his  commissionership,  and  Argyle^ 
assisted  by  Queensberry,  put  in  his  place.  This  gave  Tweeddale  as 
Scotch  opportunity  of  forming  a  thir»l  party  in  the  Parliament) 

Parliament.        which  attempted  to  hold  the  balance  between  those  who 
"**  were  for  the  Union  and  those  who  opposed  it,  and  was 

known  by  the  name  of  the  Squadrone  Volante.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, this  party  acted  with  the  Government.  The  Queen  had  in- 
structed the  Parliament  to  consider  the  question  of  the  settlement 
of  the  succession,  and  the  appointment  of  Commissioners  to  tareit 
With  regard  to  the  first  point  it  proved  obstinate,  it  insisted  « 
Srst  discussing  the  condition  of  trade,  and  could  not  be  induced  to 
name  any  saccessoi.    With  some  slight  alterations,  it  passed  agaii 
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amitations  suggested  by  Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  and  added  further, 
&  Scotch  ambassador  should  be  present  at  all  treaties  involvinjir 
.wo  nations.  But  upon  the  second  point,  by  the  aid  of  the 
idrone  Volante,  the  Government  was  successful.  The  threatened 
1  Bill  indeed  began  to  have  its  effect ;  and  it  was  ordered  that 
/ommissiQners  should  not  b^in  to  act  till  that  BUI  was  repealed. 

seemed  to  have  done  its  work,  this  suggestion  was  attended  to, 
In  November  the  English  Parliament  repealed  the  Act 
Lxui  then,  the  chief  obstacles  being  removed,  in  April  1706,  the 
tnissioners,  thirty-one  on  each  side,  met    The  Eng-   ^^^  comnto- 
[kmmiissioners  at  once  suggested  as  the  prime  object  tionen  meet. 
^;otiation^  that  there  should  be  one  Kingdom,  one   ^^^^' 
ament,  and  one  Successor.    The  -Scotch  seemed  first  to  desire 
iderative  Union,  but  yielded,  on  condition  that  their  religion 
Ld  be  free,  and  that  their  trade  should  enjoy  a  general  equality 
Lvantage.    It  was  the  details,  especially  of  taxation  and  trade, 
h  gave  the  greatest  trouble.    The  Scotch  insisted  on  discussing 
.  in  detaiL    It  was  finally  agreed  that  they  should  be  exempt 

terminable  taxes,  and  receive  an  equivalent  for  any  present 
they  might  sustain,  by  taking  their  share  in  the  public  debt  of 
and,  which  was  larger  than  their  own.  The  revenue  of  England 
ibout  ;£6,700,000,  that  of  Scotland  about  £160,000.  The  debts 
igland  amounted  to  £17,700,000,  those  of  Scotland,  taken  roughly, 
100,000;  that  is,  England  owed  three  and  a  half,  Scotland  only 
p'ear's  revenue.  The  equivalent  fixed  was  £398,000,  which  was 
.oyed  to  pay  off  the  whole  Scotch  debt,  to  dissolve  the  Darien 
pany  and  indemnify  its  shareholders,  and  for  other  Scotch  pur- 
s.  The  other  questions  were  easily  settled.  The  title  of  the 
ed  Elingdom  was  to  be  Great  Britain,  the  national  flags  were 
e  incorporated  in  one.  The  Scotch  taxes  amounted  to  little 
\  than  a  fortieth  of  the  EnglisL  Had  this  been  observed  as  a 
;  of  representation,  they  would  have  had  but  thirteen  members  of 
isinent  But  this  being  held  too  few,  they  were  granted  forty-five 
bers,  which  was  about  a  twelfth  of  the  whole  House  of  Commons. 

same  proportion  was  taken  for  the  basis  of  the  arrangement 
e  Upper  House,  and  thus  of  the  whole  Scottish  Peerage  sixteen 
I  to  be  elected  to  sit  in  the  united  House  of  Lords. 
ben  the  Treaty  had  been  settled  by  the  Commissioners,  it  was 
gnt  before  the  Scotch  Parliament,  where  it  met  with  violent  oppo- 
Du  In  one  way  or  another  it  was  objectionable  to  many  cla&Eej&« 
Jacobites  saw  in  it  the  final  destruction  of  all  tlieit  \iop^  cA  «^ 
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clxange  of  dynasty.  The  extreme  Presbyteiiaiis  did  not  believe  in  a 
Union  which  would  leave  their  Church  untrammelled.  The  views 
of  the  Eevolution  had  gone  further  in  Scotland  than  in  England, 
and  a  considerable  body  of  active  spirits  had.  adopted  republican 
views;  to  them  the  establishment  of  a  monarchy  backed  by  the 
strength  of  England  was  distasteful,  as  rendering  any  fulfilment  of 
their  hopes  impossible.  And  the  Edinburgh  tradesmen  recognized 
to  the  full  the  loss  they  would  sustain  by  the  removal  of  Parliament 
to  London.  The  discussion  on  the  various  points  went  on  through- 
scotch  ®^*  ^®  whole  of  the  year.  The  final  effort  of  the 
Pariumcnt.  Opposition  was  to  be  a  great  protest,  to  be  produced 
^^'  ^^°^'  at  the  debate  upon  the  share  Scotland  was  to  have  in 
the  national  legislature.  This  protest  was  to  be  presented  by 
Hamilton,  as  premier  Peer,  and  to  be  followed  by  a  secession  of  the 
minority.  But  Hamilton's  heart  failed  him  at  the  appointed 
moment,  the  protest  was  not  presented,  and  on  the  76th  of  Januaiy 
1707  the  measure  was  finally  carried  by  110  votes  to  69. 

Having  been  successfully  passed  through  the  Scotch  House,  the 
£01  had  now  to  be  ratified  by  the  English  Parliament.    So  many 
changes  had  been  made  that  it  was  possible  there  might  be  much 
difficulty  in  securing  the  easy  passage  of  the  Bill.    But  as  the  Whigs 
and  the  Government  were  determined  that  at  all  hp.sards  it  should 
become  law,  they  accepted  without  question  all  the  Scotch  amend-     j 
ments.   When  the  articles  of  the  Treaty  had  thus  been  carried  through     | 
the  House,  there  yet  remained  the  Act  of  Batification  to  complete    \ 
it.    It  was  still  possible  for  the  opponents  of  the  Bill  to  reopen    J 
discussion  upon  each  article  in  detail.    The  skill   of  Sir  Simon     \ 
Harcourt,  the  Attorney-General,  thwarted  this  disastrous  intention,    ' 
by  so  wording  the  Bill  that  the  articles  themselves  wore  not  called 
in  question,  but  their  ratification  alone  demanded.    He  induced  all 
parties,  who  were  on  the  whole  agreed  that  in  some  shape  or  other 
the  Bill  had  better  pass,  to  accept  it.    With  little  opposition  therefore 
it  was  carried  through  both  Houses,  and  became  law,  and  the 
succeeding  Parliament  took  the  name  of  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain.    Party  feeling  was  at  the  time  very  high,  and  accusationB 
of  bribery  were  lavishly  fiung  abroad,  but  a  closer  examinatioo 
appears  to  prove  that  these  charges  were  unfounded. 
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1714.  Halifax. 
ITib.  Carlisle. 
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Tri  A  i  Stanhope. 
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1 TOA  i  Townshend. 
^^"^^t  Newcastle. 

ENGLAND  had  been  slow  to  accept  the  principle  of  succession 
by  parliamentary  instead  of  hereditary  right ;    p,,,,^i,iiity  ^f  ^ 
"ince  1688  the  struggle  had  been  continuous,  it  had   restoration  of 
Cached  a  crisis  in  the  closing  jeara  of  Queen  Anne.  **^'**'**^- 
The  triumph  of  the  Wbiga,  secured  to  them  hy  the  constant  Bucceaa^^ 
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of  the  War  of  Succession,  had  rendered  them  over-confident,  and  an 
act  of  foolish  severity  had  been  followed  by  thdr  complete  over- 
throw. The  natural  inclinations  of  the  Queen,  and  the  weakness  of 
her  character,  which  rendered  her  constantly  liable  to  be  subjugated 
by  the  influence  of  those  around  her ;  the  talents  and  intrigumg 
ambition  of  St.  John,  and  the  energy  and  compactness  of  the  Jacobite 
body  resting  upon  the  general  Conservative  feeling  of  the  nation, 
had  rendered  the  return  of  the  Stuarts  to  the  throne  a  very  probable 
event  A  few  weeks  only  were  wanting  for  the  completion  of  the 
plot,  and  James  Edward  would  probably  have  been  received  as  heir 
to  the  throne,  and  the  work  of  the  Bevolution  have  been  undone. 
The  imexpected  illness  of  the  Queen,  the  rapidity  and  enei^  with 
which  the  Hanoverian  Lords  of  the  Council  had  carried  out  what 
was  virtually  a  cowp  d'etat,  had  destroyed  these  hopes.  When  the 
Lord  Treasurer's  staff  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of 
Shrewsbury,  all  hope  of  carrying  out  this  counter-revolution  with 
the  aid  of  the  executive  was  at  an  end.  Although  he  had  more 
than  once  faltered  in  his  allegiance  to  the  Whig  party,  it  was  now 
well  understood  that  he  was  endowed  with  something  not  far  short 
of  a  dictatorship,  for  the  express  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
enactments  of  the  Act  of  Succession.  Everything  was  done  as 
arranged  by  that  Act.  There  was  no  difficulty  with  regard  to  the 
regency;  sealed  packets  containing  the  names  of  those  who  were 
to  act  as  the  Council  of  Begency,  chosen  by  the  Protestant  suc- 
ooimdi  of  cessor,  were  in  his  hands.     On  their  being  opened,  the 

Regency.  names  of  eighteen  Lords,  almost  exclusively  of  the  Whig 

party,  were  found,  who,  together  with  the  seven  great  officers  named 
in  the  Statute,  were  to  act,  under  the  title  of  Lords  Justices,  as  an 
interim  Government  until  the  arrival  of  the  new  King.  It  ia  to  be 
observed  that  the  name  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  was  not  among 
them. 

Parliament  was  to  continue  for  six  months  before  dissolution,  and 
Peaceful  everything  for  the  present  passed  off  quietly ;  the  Civil 

Mcession  List  was  voted  as  in  the  preceding  reign ;  and  on  the 

of  the  King.  ^^^^^  ^^  September  the  King  and  his  eldest  son  arrived 
in  England.  He  was  not  a  man  to  excite  enthusiasm.  An  unostenr 
tatious  man,  used  to  a  Court  where  his  will  was  law,  but  where  tke 
manners  were  singularly  primitive  and  plain,  he  was  little  suited  to 
the  peculiar  position  of  an  English  Parliamentary  sovereign,  from 
whom,  along  with  the  possession  of  but  little  real  power  modi 
dignity  and  some  magnificence  were  required.    Unable  therefore  t» 
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compreheiid  the  working  of  that  constitutioii  over  which  he  had 
come  to  preside,  and  without  ability  sufficient  to  carry  on  a  policy  of 
his  own,  he  naturally  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  that  party  to 
which  he  owed  his  Crown.  The  great  offices,  several  of  which  had 
been  for  the  last  month  united  in  the  hands  of  Shrewsbury,  were 
therefore  distributed  among  the  Whigs.  Townshendwas  Newwuc 
put  at  the  head  of  the  Government,  and  with  him  were  »>ia*«*^. 
Halifax,  Gtoeral  Stanhope,  Lord  Cowper,  Nottingham,  and  Lord 
Townshend's  brother-in-law,  Sir  Bobert  Walpole  ;  while  Sunderland 
was  made  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
(though,  the  King  had  already  shown  his  well-founded  mistrust  of 
him)  reassumed  the  offices  of  Commander-in-chief  and  Master  of 
the  Ordnance.    His  power,  however,  was  gone. 

The  establishment  of  the  Hanoverian  house  had  thus  very  much 
the  appearance  of  a  triumph  of  a  faction.  There  were  Trinmpii  of 
no  attempts  at  conciliation,  such  as  had  been  made  after  **^  "^ff^^^e^ 
Ihe  Revolution,  no' efforts  to  give  a  general  and  national  character  to 
the  (Government.  The  King  came  forward  as  the  head  of  the  trium- 
phant Whig  party.  This  attitude  naturally  at  the  time  excited 
m%ch  ill-feeling,  yet  on  the  whole  it  was  wise.  George  was  not  the 
man'^  carry  out  a  scheme  of  comprehensive  government  which  had 
already  twice  failed  in  the  abler  hands  of  William  and  of  Marl- 
borough. The  questions  at  issue  were  too  vital  to  admit  of  com- 
promise, and  the  Whig  party  were  wise  in  their  view  of  the  crisis. 
A  crashing  victory  was  necessary  to  teach  both  their  conscientious 
and  fieu^tious  opponents  a  lesson, — the  one  must  yield  to  the  force  of 
circumstances,  the  otJier  must  discover  that  their  only  road  to  office 
lay  in  concession  to  principles  which  they  were  too  weak  to  shake. 
Conscientious  upholders  of  the  Stuarts  must  be  taught  that  their 
choice  lay  between  submission  and  the  ie»i^uation  of  their  claim 
to  be  z^arded  as  Englishmen ;  those  who  used  the  Stuarts  as  a  road 
to  power  must  be  led  to  see  that  they  m^ost  htmceforward  limit  their 
opposition  to  points  of  minor  importance,  tliat  the  main  principles 
of  government  were  fixed  for  ever. 

But  the  conduct  of  the  King  and  of  tbe  vVliigs,  though  wise,  was 
nich  as  to  drive  the  Jacobites  to  exttiiiaitles,  and  to  Biota  in  the 
render  an  appeal  to  arms  sooner  or  later  (diuost  certain.  «o«&^* 
The  irritation  of  the  high  Tories  at  on(^e  showed  itself.  In  January, 
•B  the  six  months  had  elapsed,  the  House  was  dissolved,  and  on  the 
meeting  of  the  new  House  in  March,  it  (vas  found,  as  was  at  that 
time  usually  the  case,  that  the  party  in  power  commanded  ^  "Ssss^ 
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majority.  Tliis  liowever  had  not  been  secured  without  Beriotu  riots. 
In  Manchester  and  the  midland  counties  the  riots  assumed  the 
form  of  an  attack  upon  the  dissenters,  and  were  so  serious  as  to 
necessitate  the  passing  of  a  Biot  Act.  By  this  Act,  which  is  still  in 
force,  it  is  enacted,  that  '^  If  any  twelve  persons  are  unlawfcdly 
assembled  to  the  disturbance  of  the  peace^  and  any  justice  of  the 
peace,  sheriff,  &c.,  shall  think  proper  to  command  them  by  proclama- 
tion to  disperse,  if  they  contemn  his  orders,  and  continue  together 
for  one  hour  afterwards,  such  contempt  shall  be  felony,  without 
benefit  of  clergy." 

Having  secured  their  majority,  it  became  evident  that  the  Whigs 
Impeachment  intended  to  use  their  regained  ascendancy  to  the  utter- 
SSite^i*  ^ost.  The  Address,  both  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  in 
Karch.  the  Commous,  was  obviously  pointed  against  the  &amei8 

of  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  and  before  three  weeks  were  over  a  secr^ 
committee  was  appointed  to  consider  that  peace.  Bolingbroke  had 
already  fled  and  taken  service  with  the  Pretender.  Ormond,  who 
till  this  time  had  remained  in  England,  putting  himself  ostenta  tiously 
forward  as  the  leader  of  the  Jacobite  opposition,  followed  his  ezamplei 
Oxford  alone  awaited  his  trial.  The  two  fugitives  were  proceeded 
against  by  bill  of  attainder.  The  impeachment  of  Oxford  was  after 
a  while  dropped  ;  in  fact,  it  was  difficult  to  substantiate  the  chaxge 
of  treason  against  him.  It  was  not  till  long  afterwards  that  any  real 
proof  existed  of  treasonable  correspondence  with  the  Pretender;  and 
it  was  scarcely  possible  to  twist  the  faults  and  weaknesses  of  the 
Peace,  the  desertion  of  the  Catalans,  even  the  surrender,  unasked,  of 
Toumay,  one  of  our  conquests,' into  crimes  under  the  law  of  treascm; 
nor  was  the  doctrine  of  the  responsibility  of  ministers  as  yet  suffi- 
ciently established  to  allow  the  majority  at  once  to  answer  Oxford^ 
solemn  declaration,  that  he  had  acted  distinctly  upon  the  royal 
authority.  It  is  true  that  the  plea  had  been  overruled  in  the  caaa 
of  Danby ;  but  even  in  the  last  reign  the  Whigs  hswl  themselvei 
sought  shelter,  after  the  battle  of  Almanza,  behind  the  royal  authozitj, 
and  it  was  not  till  more  than  twenty  years  of  r^2^1ar  party  govern- 
ment had  intervened  that  the  doctrine  was  thoroughly  understood 
and  adopted. 

Meanwhile  the  aggressive  policy  of  the  W  higs  was  hurrying  oi 

jacowte  an  outbreak  of  the  conspiracy  which  the  timely  deatk 

eonspiracy.         of  the  late  Quecu  had  checked.    It  was  widespread. 

Ormond,  until  his  flight,  had  been  busily  engaged  in  organinng  H 

in  England,  while  Bolingbroke  had  taken  it  in  hand  in  France: 
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r  then,  as  always,  it  seems  to  have  been  accepted,  that  any  insnr- 
stion  would  be  useless  without  material  help  from  Fiance.  In 
iny  parts  of  the  countiy,  particularly  in  the  west,  the  feeling 
Binst  the  HanoYeiian  succession  was  strong,  and  measures  had 
Bn  taken  to  secure  Bristol  and  Exeter,  and  other  great  western 
imB.  In  Scotland  the  difficulty  was  rather  to  restrain  than  to  urge 
ward  the  Jacobite  feeling.  Many  causes  combined  to  create  a  wide- 
read  discontent  in  that  countiy.  In  the  north  the  x>isafleeti<m 
ding  of  loyalty  to  an  hereditary  chief  was  part  of  the  ^  Boottand. 
tional  character,  inwoven  with  the  whole  system  of  clanship, 
le  national  pride  was  flattered  by  the  thought  of  a  Stuart,  a 
otchman,  sitting  upon  the  throne  of  England.  Moreover,  there 
18  one  chief  of  predominant  power  whose  interests  had  been  always 
big,  and  jealousy  of  the  ascendancy  of  the  clan  Campbell,  and 
its  head,  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  or  Mac  Galium  More,  on  this,  as 
.  seveial  other  occasions,  tended  to  throw  all  rival  clans  into  the 
ms  of  any  party  of  which  he  was  the  declared  enemy.  In  the 
iwlands  other  influences  were  at  work.  The  Presbyterians  were 
t  likely  to  forget  the  unsparing  ciuelty  of  the  latei  Stuarts,  and 
m  that  they  had  the  upper  hand,  the  tolerated  Episcopalians  met 
th  no  great  courtesy  at  their  hands;  a  constant  source  of  quarrel 
If  thus  opened,  and  the  Episcopalians  and  Catholics  might  be 
sH  expected  to  seek  refage  from  the  intolerance  of  their  vic^ 
dons  rivals,  and  a  restoration  even  of  their  former  superiority, 
the  establishment  of  the  exiled  dynasty.  But  more  than  that, 
Bijthing  English  was  unpopular.  Two  great  imaginaiy  ii^juries 
sre  rankling  in  the  national  mind.  The  nation  had  never  forgiven 
ing  William's  treatment  of  the  Darien  Scheme,  and  were  still 
uotiiig  under  the  supposed  yoke  which  the  Union  had  laid  upon 
em.  Whoever  was  King  of  England  was  their  natural  enemy,  so 
at^  except  in  those  places  where  settled  industry  had  already  felt 
e  advantage  of  the  union  with  England,  there  was  great  readiness 
JQixi  in  any  enterprise  which  would  be  injurious  to  her.  There 
Bie  theiefoie  ready  to  join  the  cause  of  the  Stuarts  in  the  north  all 
e  great  clans  except  tiie  Campbells,  and  in  the  south  the  Episco- 
ilians,  and  those  nationalists  who  regarded  as  righteous  any  act  of 
itagonism  to  England. 

But  the  movement,  both  in  Scotland  and  in  England,  was  held  to 
spend  on  the  conduct  of  France,  and  it  was  probable  FauvnoftiM 
at,  under  Bolingbroke's  able  management,  assistance  of^ndh^^^ 
ould  come  from  that  countiy.    The  King  was  indeed  Mtiii«aAft«. 
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far  different  from  the  Louis  of  other  days.  Enslaved  by  the  xeligioiu 
influence  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  and  surrounded  by  bitter  party 
disputes  with  regard  to  the  legitimization  of  his  bastards,  his  eneigy 
was  gone,  while  war  and  taxes  and  persecution  had  much  depressed 
the  power  of  France.  Still,  irritated  by  the  Whig  assault  upon  his 
friends  in  England,  the  champion  as  he  believed  himself  of  legitimacy, 
and  angry  at  the  opposition  raised  by  the  English  ministry  to  Ids 
new  fortiflcations  at  Mardyke,  he  had  used  his  influence  wil^  Spain 
to  procure  sums  of  money  for  the  conspirators,  had  himself  suppHed 
arms,  and  had  allowed  a  small  squadron  to  be  equipped  at  Havre  at 
the  expense  of  France.  The  flight  of  Ormond,  the  first  blow  to  the 
conspiracy,  was  followed,  on  the  1st  of  September,  by  the  death  oi 
Louis.  The  Government  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Begent  Orleans 
whose  policy  was  of  a  purely  personal  character,  his  chief  aim  being 
the  exclusion  of  the  Spanish  house  from  the  succession  should  the 
young  King  die.  To  secure  his  plans  at  home  external  peace  was 
necessary.  Personal  friendship,  both  for  Stair  the  English  ambas- 
sador, and  for  Stanhope  the  English  secretary,  rendered  him  still 
more  disinclined  to  break  with  England.  Hope  from  France  was 
gone.  Bolingbroke  saw  at  once  the  course  affairs  were  taking,  and 
despatched  a  messenger  to  tell  the  leaders  of  the  conspiracy  that,  as 
Scotland  could  not  rise  without  England,  and  England  could  not  rise 
without  France,  and  France  had  no  intention  of  moving,  all  thoughti 
of  insurrection  had  better  be  dropped. 

His  prudent  message  came  too  late.  The  Pretender,  weaiy  <^ 
waiting,  had  taken  matters  into  his  own  hands,  and  a  leader  had 
lur  ornnisM  8^c*<iy  ^cen  despatched  to  raise  the  northern  countitf 
the  inrarreettoB  of  Scotland.  TMs  leader  was  the  Earl  of  Mar.  At 
in  soofund.  Anne's  death  Mar  was  Secretary  for  Scotland,  a  man  of 
no  very  great  ability,  but  who,  for  his  skill  in  trimming  his  sails  to 
the  wind,  had  earned  the  nickname  of ''  Bobbing  John."  He  ooM 
more  tried  to  play  his  old  game,  but  found  himself  mistrusted,  and 
had  to  give  place  to  the  Duke  of  Montrose.  He  now  hurried  to 
London,  sought  favour  at  Court,  took  a  wife  from  among  the  leaden 
of  the  Whig  party,  and  having  thus  thrown  people  off  the  soenl» 
hurried  back  to  Scotland  to  organize  the  insurrection.  '^\^  ohirf 
influence  was  in  Aberdeenshire,  north  of  the  Grampian  hills;  and 
there,  early  in  September,  he  contrived  a  meeting  of  the  chief  dial 
of  the  neighbourhood.  He  was  joined  by  Tullibardine,  the  heir  d 
the  Duke  of  Athol,  who  brought  with  him  the  Munayt),  and  by  tbl^ 
^reat  clan  of  the  Gordons,  with  Lord  Panmure,  from  the  north  of  Peit^ 
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y  towaiOB  which  county  he  at  once  began  to  march.    The  Pre- 
sr  could  not  lefnie  to  support  Mar's  open  movement  on  his  behall 
etober  he  hurried  across  France,  evading  an  attempt  of  Orleans 
rest  hizny  and  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  English  ambassador 
flUBsinate  him.    He  reached  St.  Malo  in  safety.    Thence  an  expe- 
OL  under  Ormond  was  to  have  been  thrown  upon  the  English  coast 
e  Ormond  was  thwarted  by  the  weather ;  his  third  attempt  was 
(teethe  English  fleet  lay  before  the  port  Had  he  sue-  Tiforou 
d  in  landing,  no  better  fortune  would  have  awaited  jjJ^^SyLJ* 
the  TgTigliab  Qovemment  had  already  heard  of  the  ooTcnmMt. 
sring  of  the  Highland  clans,  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  sus- 
ed,  the  more  active  Jacobites  arrested;    such  troops  as  were 
in  England,  some  8000  in  number,  were  hurried  to  the  west 
the  Scotch  outbreak  was  looked  upon  only  as  a  feint);  some 
troops,  due  from  Holland  as  a  guarantee  for  the  Protestant  suc- 
m,  were  demanded ;  fresh  regiments  were  rapidly  formed ;  and 
ommand  in  Scotland  was  given  to  Argyle,  the  natural  opponent 
le  Jacobite  dans.    The  vigorous  measures  of  the  Gk>vemment 
in  fEust  already  broken  the  neck  of  the  conspiracy. 
It  there  was  stilL  real  danger  in  the  North,  for  Mar  had  an  over- 
ming  saperiority  of  forces,  and  before  the  end  of  icar*i  noeMi  la 
ber  he  had  the  complete  command  of  Scotland  as  ***•  HUhiMwii 
Bthe  Forth.    Argyle,  desirous  of  confining  the  rebellion  as  much 
wnble  to  the  north  and  east,  attempted  to  hold  the  line  of  that 
r.    Mar,  to  whom  immediate  success  was  everything,  and  who 
HEted  the  strength  of  his  party  in  England,  was  desirous  of  cross- 
the  Border  as  soon  as  possible,  in  order  to  rally  the  disafifected 
id  him.    He  had  now  about  12,000  men  with  him,  but  these 
e  poorly  aimed,  and  even  this  poor  equipment  was  due  to  no  care 
itt's,  but  to  a  gallant  dash  by  the  Master  of  Sinclair  upon  an 
fftish  ship  lying  in  the  Forth.    With  these  troops  he  would  pro- 
^  have  be^  imable  to  have  passed  Argyle  at  Stirling,  even  if  he 
iiiQt  been  prevented  from  moving  by  the  expected  arrival  of  the 
Mte&der.    It  was  therefore  determined  that  a  detachment  under 
Bp^  Mackintosh  should  be  thrown  across  the  Firth,  ^^  detach- 
hi  maiehed  direct  for  England,  while  the  main  body  ment  narehM 
Wd  threaten  and  retain  Argyle  upon  the  upper  river.  *****        " 
DBBOTement  was  well  executed,  and  1500  men  passed  over  at  a 
J^  p«t  of  the  estuary  near  North  Berwick.    They  thence,  after 

r^^MIeetaal  march  upon  Edinburgh,  proceeded  unopposed  dbrectly 
^  KelBo,  as  Argyle  was  kept  from  following  them  by  Mar's 
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moyements.  They  were  here  joined  by  some  hone  tmder  Lord 
Eenmure,  and  by  a  few  Engliah  hoisemen  nnder  Mr.  Fonter,  wi& 
whom  was  Lord  Derwentwater.  One  canse  at  least  of  the  imnizredioii 
is  clearly  pointed  out  by  a  proclamation  which  was  here  iasaedy  in 
which  the  chief  stress  was  laid  npon  the  fore^  domination  imposed 
upon  the  nation  by  the  late  Union.  Some  difficulty  was  found  in 
persuading  the  Highlanders  to  cross  the  Border,  and  the  march  was 
directed  therefore  in  a  more  westerly  direction,  following  along  the 
back  of  the  Cheviots,  and  crossing  into  England  near  Longtown  in 
the  direction  of  Carlisle.  Even  in  spite  of  this  concession  to  their 
feelings,  several  hundreds  of  the  Highlanders  deserted,  and  the  rert 
had  to  be  tempted  forward  by  a  promise  of  pay.  From  Carliale  they 
marched  up  the  valley  of  the  Eden  to  Penrith,  crossed  the  hills  to 
Lancaster,  where  they  were  well  received  by  the  many  Catholie 
fEunilies  in  the  neighbourhood,  and,  foolishly  leaving  this  strong  place 
behind  them,  pushed  on  for  Preston  on  the  Ribble.  Since  entering 
England,  the  command-in-chief  had  devolved  on  Mr.  Forster,  and  the 
insurgents  knew  that  they  were  being  followed  by  Gtoeral  Garpenftef 
with  between  2,000  and  3,000  men.  Forster — a  very  ineflftdent 
commander — directed  his  attention  only  to  the  pursuing  anny,  tod 
discipline  was  much  relaxed.  On  the  11th  of  November,  Gkoienl 
Wills  was  marching  upon  Preston  northward  from  Wigan.  To  leaok 
Preston  he  had  to  cross  the  Bibble  by  a  bridge,  and  then  pass  upwail 
along  a  lane  which  is  described  by  Cromwell,  in  1648,  as  ''very  deif 
and  ill,"  and  which  it  had  cost  him  four  hours  to  clear.  Wills  nMt 
no  opposition  till  he  reached  the  town,  where  a  gallant  defence  WM 
diidef  ted  °^*^®  behind  barricades.  The  neglect  of  all  piopff 
atPrarton.  precautions  is  somewhat  explained  by  the  fact  tiMk 
Not.  18.  j^^  Forster  was  imable  to  attend  a  council  of  war  haU 

that  morning,  having  been  compelled  to  take  to  his  bed  on  aoooimt 
of  ''some  damage"  which  he  had  received  "at  a  convivial  enteittti* 
ment."  On  the  13th,  however,  Carpenter  joined  Wills,  the  townm 
completely  surrounded,  and  the  insurgents  saw  the  necessity  of  a  lOh 
render.  Much  dispute  has  arisen  about  the  terms  of  that  IB^ 
render.  It  seems  probable  that  Wills  used  ambiguous  loTign^ 
understood  by  the  insurgents  to  contain  a  promise  of  clemency— 4y  I 
himself,  as  insisting  upon  an  unconditional  surrender.  Coliail{ 
Oxburgh,  Mr.  Forster's  negotiator,  declared  upon  the  scaffold 
the  words  used  were  :  "  You  cannot  better  entitle  yourselves  to 
clemency  than  by  surrendering  yourselves  prisoners  at  discietior^ 
1600  rebels  gave  themselves  up,  among  them  eight  noblemen. 
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however  a  considerable  number  of  English  Catholics  had  joined 
tihe  Scotch  since  entering  Lancashire,  a  good  many  of  the  rebels  must 
have  made  good  their  escape. 

On  the  same  13th  of  November  on  which  G^erals  Carpenter  and 
Wills  had  joined  their  forces  the  insurgent  operations  in  the  North  had 
also  come  to  a  disastrous  condnsion.  Mar  had  moved  slowly  south 
and  west  along  the  great  valley  of  Strathmore,  which  leads  direct  from 
Perth  to  Stirling.  He  was  approaching  Dunblane  when  he  heard 
that  Argyle  with  4000  r^rolar  troops  was  already  occupying  it.  On 
a  neighbouring  eminence  called  SherifEmuir^  a  spur  of  the  Ochil 
hillsy  the  armies  encountered.  The  royalist  left  wing  was  unable 
to  withstand  the  rush  of  the  clansmen,  and  immediately  withdrew 
towards  Stirling.  The  insurgents  had  held  that  their  icar  !■  defeated 
own  left  wing  was  secured  by  some  marshy  ground,  but  •*  o»«w»«fr. 
Argyle  perceived  that  a  light  night-frost  had  rendered  the  morass  pas- 
iaUe.  He  fell  with  his  cavalry  upon  the  left  flank  of  the  Highlanders, 
and  drove  them  from  the  field.  The  battle  was  thus  equally  balanced, 
the  peculiar  curve  of  the  ground  rendered  any  general  view  of  the 
action  impossible,  and  Mar,  on  his  return  from  the  pursuit  of  the 
lig^t  wing,  finding  his  own  left  destroyed,  determined  to  retreat, 
leaving  to  Argyle  the  full  advantages  of  the  victory. 

The  battle  of  Preston  had  proved  the  impossibility  of  relying  upon 
any  fonnidable  insurrection  in  England.    As  the  royalist  troops  were 
floiDected  and  armies  strengthened,  the  chances  of  success  ni»  pretender 
heeame  less  every  day.    Mar  remained  quiet  at  Perth,  ^fj^onT' 
md  Argyle  and  the  English  saw  that  delay  was  wholly  Argyie. 
m  their  favour.    But  in  January  a  new  colour  was  given  to  the 
afllur  by  the  arrival  of  the  Pretender  at  Peterhead.     He  at  once 
nmmed  the  style  of  royalty,  issuing  proclamations  and  appointing  a 
day  for  his  coronation.    The  English  ministry  could  not  believe  that 
io  bold  a  step  would  have  been  taken  without  promised  support  from 
France.    Inmiediate  action  became  therefore  necessary,  and  through 
viUages  burnt  by  the  Pretender's  order,  and  deep  snow  which  Mar 
believed  impassable,  Argyle  moved  northwards,  gradually  threatening 
Feith.    From  the  first  James  had  shown  but  little  military  spirit, 
and  now,  although  the  clansmen  offered  to  fight  for  him  to  the  last, 
on  the  30th  of  January  (1716)  the  army  was  withdrawn  from  Perth 
•etoss  the  frozen  Tay,  and  marched  along  the  coast  to  Montrose, 
whence  James  and  Mar  withdrew  secretly  to  France,  deserting  their 
Ibllowen,  who,  still  retiring  northward,  were  wholly  broken  u^  ea  ^xi 
tnny  when  Argyle  reached  Abenleen  on  the  8th  of  February.    lA)i^« 
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eveiy  man  that  ever  bore  the  name  of  Stuart,  with  iiEdr  abilitiee^ 
James  was  selfibsh  and  self-seeking  to  the  last  degree.  Faithless  to  his 
friends,  a  slave  to  his  sensual  passions,  he  was  respectable  only  in  a 
certain  gift  of  personal  bravery,  in  a  sort  of  grandeur  of  obstinacy, 
and  in  the  tenacity  with  whidi  he  clung  to  his  religious  creed  and 
his  hereditary  rights. 

As  is  always  the  case  on  the  defeat  of  a  domestic  treasoin,  strong 
PoBiihaaat  of  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  ministers  to  in- 
tbo  rebeiB.  duce  them  to  act  leniently  towards  the  prisoners.  The 
seven  noble  prisoners — Derwentwater,  Eenmure,  Nithsdale,  Wintoun, 
Widdrington,  Camwath  and  Nairn — were  impeached  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  all  but  Lord  Wintoun  pleaded  guilty,  and  sentence  was 
pronounced.  Then  every  means  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  King 
— private  petitions  from  the  wives  of  the  accused  noblemen^  supported 
by  the  influence  of  all  the  ladies  of  the  Court ;  petitions  of  ladies  to 
Parliament,  and  lastly,  an  address  &om  the  majority  of  the  Ixndfl^ 
urging  him  to  reprieve  if  possible.  These  efforts  were  so  far  success* 
ful  that  all  were  reprieved  with  the  exception  of.  Derwentwater, 
Eenmure,  and  Nithsdale.  The  two  first  were  executed^  the  eecape 
of  the  last  was  contrived  by  the  skill  of  his  wife,  who  conveyed  • 
woman's  dress  to  her  husband,  in  which  he  passed  safely  out  of  his 
prison,  personating  a  lady  Mend  who  had  accompanied  the  Countess 
on  her  visit,  and  who  remained  in  his  place.  Three  other  important 
prisoners^  Mackintosh,  Forster,  and  Lord  Wintoun  also  made  good 
their  escape,  which  seems  to  indicate  either  a  strong  sympathy  on 
the  part  of  the  gaolers,  or  perhaps  a  wish  on  the  part  of  the  (Govern- 
ment to  avoid  the  necessity  of  more  executions.  Of  the  leaser 
prisoners,  many  of  the  common  men  were  executed  or  transported; 
oficers  who  had  been  in  the  King's  service  were  summarily  shot; 
but  a  very  large  proportion  of  those  captured  in  Scotland  being 
brought  for  judgment  to  Carlisle,  in  contravention,  it  was  asserted, 
of  the  terms  of  the  Union,  were  punished  Ughtly  or  released,  fpf 
fear  of  exciting  fresh  national  quarrels. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however^  that  the  excitement  on  the  pait 
_^    . ,     of  the  Jacobites,  or  the  fear  on  the  part  of  the  Hano- 
A«i.  venans,  was  by  any  means  allayed,  and  as  by  the  exist* 

April  a«.  iTis.  ^  statute  of  6  William  and  Mary,  Parliament  woiild 
be  dissolved  at  the  close  of  the  year,  and  a  new  election  held  in  tbe 
spring  of  1717,  there  seemed  great  probability  of  a  renewal  of  tin 
contest,  or  at  least  of  very  serious  riots  during  the  election  tinia 
With  this  in  view,  the  ministers  proposed  that  the  AxiRtfTig  Pailia 
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ment  ahould  be  continaed  for  a  teim  of  seven  instead  of  three  years. 
Thifly  which  was  meant  for  a  temporary  measure,  has  never  been 
repealed,  and  is  still  the  law  nnder  which  Parliaments  are  held. 
It  haa  been  often  objected  to  this  action  of  Parliament,  that  it  was 
acting  arbitrarily  in  thus  increaaing  its  own  duration.  '^  It  was  a 
direct  usurpation,''  it  has  been  said,  ''of  the  rights  of  the  people, 
analogous  to  the  act  of  the  Long  Parliament  in  declaring  itself  in- 
destructible." It  has  been  regarded  rather  as  a  party  measure  than 
as  a  forward  step  in  liberal  government.  We  must  seek  its  vindica- 
tion in.  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  time.  It  was  useless  to  look  to 
the  constituencies  for  the  support  of  th^  popular  liberty.  The  return 
of  members  in  the  smaller  boroughs  was  in  the  hands  of  corrupt  or 
carmptible  £reemen ;  in  the  counties,  of  great  landowners ;  in  the 
luger  towns,  of  amaU  place-holders  under  Government.  A  general 
election  in  £Eu:t  only  gave  £resh  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  the 
influence  of  the  Crown  and  of  the  House  of  Lords — ^fireedom  and 
independence  in  the  presence  of  these  two  permanent  powers  could 
be  seemed  only  by  the  greater  permanence  of  the  third  element  of  the 
Legislatuie,  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was  thus  that,  though  no  doubt 
in  some  degree  a  party  measure  for  securing  a  more  lengthened  tenure 
of  office  to  the  Whigs,  the  Septennial  Act  received,  upon  good  consti- 
tutional grounds,  the  support  and  approbation  of  the  best  statesmen 
of  the  time.  It  was  upon  these  grounds  that  Lord  Somers  declared 
that  the  measure  would  be  the  greatest  possible  support  to  the  liberty 
of  the  country,  and  Speaker  Onslow,  with  a  clear  view  of  the  tendency 
of  the  Act,  believed  that  it  would  emancipate  the  House  of  Commons 
firam  its  former  dependence  on  the  Crown  and  the  House  of  Lords. 
It  was  however  probably  the  more  far-sighted  only  who  saw  the 
advantages  to  which  the  Septennial  Act  would  lead.  It  was  meant 
for  a  temporary  Act,  and  the  reasons  for  its  necessity,  as  set  forth  in 
the  preamble,  are  t^e  expenses  of  frequent  elections,  the  constant 
renewal  of  party  animosities,  and  the  probability,  "  at  this  juncture, 
when  a  restless  and  Popish  faction  are  designing  and  endeavouring 
to  renew"  the  rebellion  within  and  invasion  without,  of  an  election 
being  likely  to  prove  destructive  to  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
Government.  At  the  same  time  it  is  plain  that  men's  eyes  were  being 
opened  to  the  threatened  loss  of  independence  of  the  Lower  House, 
for  a  private  Bill  was  introduced,  and  subsequently  carried  through 
in  a  modified  form  by  Gk)vemment,  to  forbid  the  holders  of  pensions 
withdrawable  at  will  &om  sitting  in  the  House. 
No  sooner  was  the  great  question  which  had  held  the  WViig  v^^ 
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together  settled  by  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection,  than  certain 
First  iiffiu  of  elements  of  disunion  which  already  existed  in  the  Cabinet 
the  breaking  up  began  to  make  themselves  felt,  and  a  train  of  dream- 
oftheOftUiMt.     g^;j^,jjjQg  ijegan,  which  ended  in  the  dismption  of  the 

ministry.  The  tumult  of  pardon  and  execution  had  scarcely  subdded, 
when  tiie  King,  to  the  great  dislike  of  his  mimsters,  giving  way  to 
those  natural  inclinations  which  were  for  many  years  to  be  the  chief 
weakness  of  our  Hanoverian  Princes,  insisted  upon  the  repeal  of  the 
clause  of  the  Act  of  Settiement  which  restrained  the  King  fromleaving 
England,  and  hurried  to  his  hereditary  dominions.  Stanhope  accom- 
oeorge  and  p^^^d  him  as  representative  of  the  English  ministry, 
stanhope  go  Townshend  being  left  at  home.  This  separation  of  the 
^*'*  ministry  of  itself  afforded  room  for  intrigue,  and  the 
state  of  affairs  both  at  home  and  abroad  supplied  a  more  than  osually 
appropriate  occasion  for  it ;  for  the  hereditary  fEunily  quarrel  had 
already  broken  out  between  George  and  his  eldest  son.  It  was  im- 
possible, however,  to  ignore  his  claims  to  the  regency  during  Iub 
father's  absence,  nor  would  Townshend  permit  them  to  be  ove^ 
looked.  The  King  was  with  difficulty  persuaded  to  put  the  Gk>vem- 
ment  in  his  hands,  with  the  inferior  title  of  Guardian  of  the  Bealm 
and  Lieutenant,  and  under  considerable  restrictions.  The  minister 
in  England  was  thus  at  once  put,  in  some  sort,  in  opposition  to  the 
King,  and  in  a  position  which  gave  great  opening  for  the  intrigues 
of  his  enemies  who  surrounded  the  King ;  for  a  clique,  consLstiiig 
of  the  King's  Hanoverian  courtiers,  Bemsdorf,  Bothmar,  Qeoige's 
private  Secretary  Bobethon,  and  Madame  de  Schulenberg,  Duchea 
of  Kendal,  the  royal  mistress,  were  foU  of  animosity  to  the  ministeL 
Like  the  Scotch  followers  of  James  I.,  they  r^arded  England  as  a 
sort  of  promised  land,  and  took  umbrage  at  the  attempts  of  the 
English  ministry  to  check  their  rapacity.  The  mistrust  thus  engen-  g 
dered  was  rapidly  increased  by  subsequent  events,  chiefly  connected  •  'i 
with  the  affairs  of  the  Continent.  1| 

As  the  King  entered  Hanover  with  Stanhope,  the  minister  mi 
Regotiationi  i^^^t  by  the  Abb^  Dubois,  an  agent  of  the  Begent  Orleans 
with  Franoe.  and  negotiations  began  for  the  establishment  of  friendlj 
relations  with  France,  which  mark  an  entire  change  in  the  poUtiei 
of  Europe.  To  complete  the  security  of  the  new  succession,  it  mi 
regarded  as  necessary  that  the  Pretender  should  be  removed  beyond 
the  Alps,  and  that  all  hope  of  assistance  to  his  cause  £rom  FnuM 
should  cease.  Open  hostilities  to  gain  this  end  seemed  out  of  the 
question,    Austria  was  much  imlafeed  by  the  Barrier  Treaty,  bf 
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which  the  Dutch  were  Becnied  a  line  of  fortresses  in  the  Anstnan 
Netherlands,  garrisoned  by  the  Dutch,  but  paid  bj  Austria.  The 
Empezoir,  too,  was  naturally  jealous  of  the  increasing  power  of  the 
Pnnces  of  the  Empire,  three  of  whom  had  acquired  kingdoms;  the 
Elector  of  Saxony  was  King  of  Poland,  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg 
King  of  Prussia,  the  Elector  of  Hanover  King  of  England.  The 
temper  of  Austria  thus  forbade  all  hope  of  re-establishing  the  Grand 
Alliance.  The  withdrawal  of  support  from  the  Pretender  had  to  be 
Bought  by  peacefal  means;  and  the  B^ent,  intent  on  his  personal 
aims,  was  willing  to  sunenderthe  cause  of  the  Stuarts,  and  to  de- 
stroy the  works  at  Mardyke  as  the  price  of  peace  with  England.  On 
these  terms  Aegotiations  for  a  treaty,  in  which  Holland  was  to  share, 
were  begun. 

The  Gteiman  objects  of  the  King  rendered  its  speedy  conclusion  an 
object  of  the  first  importance.  After  his  defeat  at  •q^^^^ 
Paltowa,  Charles  XII.  had  withdrawn  to  Bender,  where  euotw  from 
behad  yaanly  attempted  to  rouse  the  Turks  to  assist  him 
against  the  Bussians.  In  his  absence,  Bussia,  Poland,  and  Denmark, 
the  countries  which  in  turn  he  had  conquered,  combined  against 
bk  deserted  country;  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  for  his  own  ends  no 
doubt,  but  with  some  appearance  of  keeping  the  balance  between 
the  jmrties,  succeeded  in  neutralizing  Fomerania,  and  in  obtain- 
ing the  sequestration  into  his  own  hands  of  the  strong  town  of 
Stettin.  This  arrangement  by  no  means  pleased  Charles,  who  hastened 
home  from  Bender,  hoping  by  an  alliance  with  England  to  keep  his 
enemies  at  bay.  The  accession  of  the  house  of  Hanover  destroyed 
this  hope.  The  Elector  of  Hanover  had  obtained  from  Denmark 
Bremen  and  Yerden,  part  of  the  spoils  of  Charles,  and  was  pledged 
by  his  own  interests  to  oppose  him.  He  insisted  upon  an  English 
fleet  being  sent  to  the  Baltic,  though  the  question  was  obviously  one 
of  Gtaman  interest  only.  Not  content  with  opposing  Sweden,  George 
eagerly  desired  that  the  fleet  should  be  used  against  Bussia,  for  that 
eonntry  had  invaded  Mecklenburg,  and  intended  apparently  to  appro- 
priate it  Again  it  was  evident  that  the  question  was  chiefly  of 
Qerman  interest  Townshend  placed  the  English  view  of  the  affair 
before  the  King — ^it  did  not  matter  much  who  possessed  Mecklenburg, 
but  to  attack  Bussia,  the  chief  opponent  of  Sweden,  was  to  leave 
Charles  XII.  free  for  dangerous  designs  in  favour  of  the  Stuarts,  in 
which  he  was  now  almost  openly  engaged.  Fortunately  diplomacy 
induced  the  Czar  to  withdraw,  and  the  question  was  thus  solved. 

But  while  eager  for  war  with  Sweden  and  Buosia,  OeoT^  ^^ 
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naturally  anzioiiB  for  the  conduaion  of  the  peace  with  France,  and 
thought  himself  purposely  thwarted  by  his  minister^  when  the 
peculiarities  of  the  Dutch  constitution  threw  daUys  in  the  way  of  its 
completion,  and  Townshend  refused  to  break  &ith  and  conclude  the 
treaty  without  the  accession  of  the  Dutch.  The  King's  dislike  for 
DignjsMi  of  Townshend,  excited  by  his  opposition  to  his  Qeiman 
*•*"*•»*•  plans,  was  sedulously  fomented  both  by  his  Hanoverian 
courtiers  and  by  the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  who,  thoroughly  dis- 
contented with  his  subordinate  position  in  the  ministry  as  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Lreland,  had  joined  the  Kmg  at  Hanover,  and  had 
entered  busily  into  the  intrigues  going  on  there.  A  letter  from 
Townshend,  in  which,  in  order  to  allow  the  longer  absence  of  the 
King,  he  recommended  that  additional  powers  should  be  given  to 
the  Prince  in  England,  brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  Townshend  was 
dismissed  from  his  office,  and  offered  in  exchange  the  viceroyalty  of 
Ireland.  For  the  sake  of  the  party,  and  upon  some  sort  of  apology 
from  the  King,  Townshend  accepted  his  new  office,  and  the  quarrel 
was  temporarily  healed. 

During  this  brief  reconciliation,  the  negotiations  which  had  been 
carried  on  at  the  Hague  and  Hanover  were  completed,  and  a  Triple 
Alliance  was  signed  in  January  1717,  by  which  the 
Aiuaace.  clauses  in  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  having  reference  to  the 

jml  1717.  Protestant  succession  in  England,  to  the  French  succes- 

sion, and  to  the  renunciation  of  the  Spanish  Eling  to  his  claims  oi 
the  French  throne,  were  guaranteed. 

But  Walpole  and  the  other  friends  of  Townshend  took  an  early 
ohaasBu  In  opportunity  of  showing  their  discontent  at  the  treatment 
the  miniBtar.  of  their  leader,  and  it  became  necessary  to  <1i«niiBw  theoL 
April.  ipj^^  direction  of  the  Government  thus  feU  into  the 

hands  of  Stanhope,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Sunderland  and 
Addison  became  Secretaries  of  State,  and  James  Craggs  Secretuy 
at  War.  The  occasion  of  the  final  schism  was  a  demand  for  a  supj^ 
to  oppose  the  intrigues  of  the  King  of  Sweden.  The  lukewarmneai 
of  Walpole's  support  was  so  marked  that  his  friends  and  thoee  ol 
Townshend  voted  against  Government,  and  the  supplies  were  carried 
by  a  majority  of  four  only.  The  fraction  of  the  Whigs  who  thus  left 
office  at  once  passed  into  vigorous  opposition ;  yet  the  criaiB  was  one 
which  should  have  overpowered  party  feeling. 

The  fitate  of  Europe  was  such  as  to  threaten  difficulty,  even  danger 

jiMagw  to         to  England.    Two  statesmen  of  unusual  ability  were  at 

^SSSm"      work,  in  Europe;  to  both  of  them  the  £bJ1  of  the  new 

*nrf  AiberonL       Govemment  in  "EngVan^  vivva  Mi  o\iVi.<i\,,  wid  when  their 
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intrigaeB  for  a  mament  brought  them  together,  there  was  a  brief 
interval  of  real  danger.  These  were  Charles  Xll.  of  Sweden,  and 
Albenmi,  the  Prune  Minister  of  Spain. 

Charles  had  fonnd  himself  thwarted  in  his  schemes  for  re- 
establishing his  power  hj  the  opposition  of  the  English 
King.  The  same  opposition  had  checked  the  Czar  in 
his  ambitions  schemes  on  Mecklenburg.  In  union  with  his  minister, 
QortZy  an  adventurer  who  had  passed  into  his  service  from  that  of 
the  Prince  of  Gk)tthorp,  Charles  determined  on  a  new  combination  of 
the  North  to  suit  the  idtered  politics  of  Europe.  He  allied  himself 
with  his  old  enemy  the  Czar,  and  despatched  GR)rtz  to  HoUand,  to  see 
what  he  could  do  in  France  and  England.  In  each  of  those  countries 
he  found  it  possible  to  enter  into  communication  with  a  large  dis- 
contented minority.  In  France,  the  Duke  of  Maine,  irritated  at  the 
loss  of  the  position  which  the  late  King's  will  would  have  given  him, 
had  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  older  and  graver  statesmen, 
who  clung  to  the  old  policy  of  enmity  with  England.  In  England, 
the  Jacobites  were  still  looking  out  for  foreign  support.  To  both 
countries  Gk)rtz  sent  an  agent, — ^while  Spaar  was,  if  possible,  to  pro- 
duce a  change  of  government  in  France,  Gyllenborg  was  instructed 
m  England  to  promise  the  Tories  the  assistance  of  12,000  men  under 
the  personal  command  of  the  King  of  Sweden.  In  seeking  assistance 
for  his  plans,  GR)rtz  had  come  across  another  intrigue  tending  in  the 
aame  direction.  He  found  in  Alberoni  a  man  whose  views  wero  for 
the  time  identical  with  his  own,  and  Spanish  money  found  its  way 
kigely  both  to  the  Protender  and  to  the  Swedish  agents.  Fortun- 
tfeely  the  English  Gk)vemment  obtained  information  of  what  was 
going  on.  Justly  holding  that  his  ambassadorial  rights  wero  for- 
feited by  his  treason,  they  approhended  Gyllenborg  and  seized  his 
ptpen,  and  persuaded  HoUand  to  act  in  the  same  manner  with 
xoffjA  to  Gortz.  The  papers  thus  seized  afforded  full  justification 
for  what  they  had  done.  But  though  thwarted  in  this  scheme,  both 
Charles  and  the  Czar  continued  to  act  in  unison  with  Spain  against 
the  interests  of  England.  It  was  to  meet  this  plot  that  the  supply 
was  demanded  which  caused  the  final  schism  in  the  English  ministry. 
The  death  of  Charles  in  September  1718,  at  the  siege  of  Friedrichs- 
halle,  whither  he  had  gone  in  his  haste  to  secure  Norway,  the  pos- 
leasion  of  which  was  a  part  of  his  bargain  with  Russia,  provented  the 
Northern  branch  of  the  intrigue  &om  bearing  fruits,  and  a  rovolution 
in  Sweden,  which  changed  it  into  little  more  than  an  oligarchical  re- 
public, removed  it  for  more  than  ojAy  years  from  the  scene  oi  Yah^t^ 
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Alberoni's  plots  were  of  more  importance.  He  was  one  of  those 
stateamen  who  owe  their  rise  to  the  democratic  character  of  the  Roman 
Church.  The  son  of  a  market  gardener,  of  a  singularly  undignified 
._  exterior,  he  had  found  means  to  make  hlmpielf  indis- 

pensable  to  the  Duke  of  Y endome  during  the  war  of  the 
Spanish  succession,  and  had  subsequently  established  his  position  in 
Spain  by  bringing  about  the  marriage  of  Philip  with  Elizabeth  of 
Parma.  His  object  was  entirely  patriotic;  he  desired  to  replace 
Spain  in  the  list  of  great  European  nations.  For  this  purpose  he  set 
to  work  with  remarkable  success  to  revive  the  industry  and  wealth  of 
the  country.  But  his  views  reached  further  than  this ;  he  aimed  at 
the  destruction  of  the  Treaty  of  Utredit.  By  that  treaty  Austria 
had  gained  almost  all  that  Spain  had  lost  It  was  therefore  against 
Austria  that  his  designs  were  chiefly  directed.  Knowing  of  the 
irritation  which  existed  between  Austria  and  England  with  r^aid  to 
the  Barrier  Treaty,  and  believing  that  France  would  be  unwilling  to 
do  anything  to  the  disadvantage  of  a  Bourbon  kingdom  of  its  own 
creation,  he  supposed  that  Austria  would  be  without  allies.  To 
secure  friendship  with  England,  he  even  granted  her  great  commerdsl 
advantages.  The  defensive  alliance  between  England  and  Austria, 
in  1716,  was  the  first  blow  to  his  plan.  The  subsequent  condusion, 
in  1717,  of  the  Triple  Alliance  opened  his  eyes  to  the  probable  poliqr 
of  France.  It  was  then  that  he  threw  himself  into  the  intrigues  of 
the  Jacobites  and  the  party  of  the  Duke  of  Maine,  and  put  himself 
into  communication  with  Charles  of  Sweden.  Alberoni's  chief  object 
was  to  destroy  the  Austrian  power  in  Italy.  Conscious  that  Spain 
had  gained  in  strength  by  the  loss  of  her  widespread  foreign  depen- 
dencies, he  had  no  intention  of  conquering  that  country.  But  he  wished 
to  restrict  the  Austrian  power  there,  firstly,  by  the  establishment  of 
younger  branches  of  the  Spanish  house  in  Sicily  (at  the  instant  be- 
longing by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  to  Victor  Amadeus  of  Savoy),  and 
in  the  duchies  of  Parma  and  Tuscany,  where  the  reigning  houses  wen 
drawing  towards  extinction,  and  to  which  Elizabeth  Famese  had 
claims ;  and,  secondly,  by  the  increase  of  the  territory  of  Savoy,  which 
he  designed  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  Sicily  by  the  cession  of  a  po^ 
tion  of  Lombardy.  The  possession  of  Sicily  was  therefore  of  the  first 
importance  to  him.  But  Austria  had  already  been  negotiating  with  the 
powers  of  the  Triple  Alliance  for  the  exchange  of  that  island  for  Sar- 
dinia. Alberoni  himself  desired  to  wait  till  Spain  had  acquired  mars 
power  at  home,  but  the  apprehension  by  the  Austrians  of  a  newly 

^yointcd  Spanish  inquisitor  roused  the  anger  of  Philip  V.,  an^ 
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agaizLBt  his  wH!,  Alberoni  was  humed  into  war.  To  preyent  the 
exchange  of  Sicily  he  at  once  took  possesfiion  of  Sardinia,  and  wonld 
piobftbly  have  proceeded  to  attack  Sicily,  when  the  Powers  of  the 
Triple  Alliance  intervened. 

Their  offer  of  mediation  inyolved  the  renunciation  on  the  part  of 
Austria  of  all  claims  on  the  Spamsh  monarchy,  which  o«-^,-,ua-  ^ 
had  never  hitherto  been  dropped, — on  the  part  of  Spain  the  tmiiu 
of  all  claims  on  the  Italian  provinces.  The  exchange  of  ^'^'*'^* 
Sicily  for  Sardinia  was  to  be  carried  out,  and  Parma  and  Tuscany  to 
be  given  to  Don  Carlos.  Enraged  at  this  offer,  the  work  of  men,  as 
he  saidy  ^  who  cut  and  pared  countries  as  they  would  Dutch  cheeses," 
Alberoni  at  once  set  to  work  all  the  apparatus  his  intrigue  had  pre- 
pared. The  anger  of  Savoy  was  aroused  at  the  loss  of  Sicily ;  the 
Tuxksi,  already  at  war  with  Austria,  were  subsidized  and  urged  to 
farther  exertions;  Bagotski,  Prince  of  Transylvania,  was  brought 
forwazd  to  demand  his  hereditary  dominions,  to  hamper  Austria  on 
the  east;  the  Spanish  envoy  in  France  busily  stirred  up  faction 
there;  COiarles  XIL  and  the  Czar  were  urged  to  immediate  action; 
and  an  expedition  against  England,  headed  by  Ormond  or  the  Pre- 
tender hixnself,  was  set  on  foot  The  whole  of  Europe  seemed  involved. 
The  mediating  Powers  found  themselves  likely  to  be  drawn  into 
irsr.  Stanhope  was  removed  &om  his  position  as  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasoiyy  and  made  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Southern  Department, 
which  included  foreign  affairs,  and  on  June  4,  1718,  Admiral 
Bjng  set  sail  &om  England  for  the  Mediterranean. 

The  crisis  was  so  threatening  that  the  Austrian  Emperor,  who  had 
Tefiised  {0  accede  to  the  mediation  of  the  Powers,  yielded.  Fonution  of 
England  procured  for  him  the  Treaty  of  Passowitz,  SuSST***' 
which  secured  him  from  the  Turks,  bought  off  at  the  Ai^iut  ins. 
expense  of  the  Venetians,  from  whom  they  had  conquered  the  Morea ; 
and  a  Quadruple  Alliance  between  England,  France,  Austria,  and 
Holland  was  formed  on  the  basis  of  the  old  project  of  mediation, 
with  this  difference,  that  Parma  and  Tuscany  were  to  be  held  by  Don 
Carlos  only  as  fiefe  of  the  Empire.  Without  open  declaration  of  war, 
France  and  England  had  virtually  joined  the  Austrian  alliance. 
Alberoni,  however,  persisted  in  his  schemes,  but  fortune  had  turned 
against  him.  The  Spanish  fleet,  not  knowing  whether  it  was  peace 
or  war,  was  fiallen  upon  and  destroyed  by  Byng  off  Cape  Passaro; 
Savoy,  yielding  to  the  pressure  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance,  accepted 
Sj^itiiA  in  exchange  for  Sicily ;  the  death  of  Charles  Xll.  broke  up 
the  Northem  Alliance ;  the  conspiracy  in  France  was  diBcovet^'mViKu 
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approaching  maturity,  the  Spaniflh  ambaasador  and  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Maine  apprehended;  of  the  Pretender's  expedition,  scat- 
tered in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  two  frigates  only  reached  Loch  Alah  in 
Scotland.  A  few  hundreds  of  the  Highlanders  gathered  to  their 
standard,  but  the  appearance  of  English  troops  put  them  to  flight ; 
the  chiefs  escaped  to  Spain,  the*  Highlanders  were  allowed  to  fly 
P^^  unmolested  to  their  hills,  the  Spanish  troops  were 

Aiberoni.  taken  prisoners  of  war.    War  having  now  been  regn- 

^^*^  ^'^''  larly  declared,  the  French  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  and 

again  and  again  defeated  the  Spanish  troops  ;  and  at  length  Philip 
was  compelled  to  dismiss  his  great  minister,  and  on  the  19th  of 
January  1720  acceded  to  the  terms  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance. 

The  affairs  in  the  North  of  Europe  were  settled  in  a  similar  hig}i- 
handed  fashion.  There  too  a  nation,  struggling  to  regain  its  old  pre- 
ponderance, bad  to  be  crushed.  The  death  of  Charles  XII.,  and  the 
revolution  which  followed  it,  put  an  end  to  any  chance  of  Sweden's 
regaining  its  position  in  Europe.  The  new  Government  fell  back 
upon  the  old  policy  of  the  country ;  Bremen  and  Yerden  wen 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  C^rge,  and  an  alliance  with 
England  and  France  was  entered  into.  As  a  necessary  consequenee 
the  late  allies  of  Sweden  again  became  its  enemies.  But  the  Mend- 
ship  of  France  and  England  drove  them  to  peace.  Orders  were  evea 
issued  to  the  English  Admiral  of  the  Baltic  to  fall  upon  the  fleet  of 
the  Czar  without  declaration  of  war,  unless  with  Denmark,  his  ally,  he 
consented  to  a  cessation  of  hostilities.  Too  weak  to  resist^  Denmaric 
accepted  a  simi  of  money  and  retired  from  the  contest ;  and  the  Czar, 
svropM&peMt.  1^0  w  Standing  alone,  withdrew,  though  still  in  arms,  to 
mo.  await  a  better  opportunity  for  action.     The  foreiga 

policy  of  Stanhope  had  thus  been  successful,  and  though  unjust  and 
domineering,  secured  for  Europe  a  peace  of  twelve  years. 

Meanwhile  the  minister  had  carried  out  with  consistency  tha 
staahope'i  polltics  of  his  party  at  home.  In  acting  thus  he  was  met 
boBM  poucj.  ^th  considerable  difficulties.  On  the  one  hand  he  had 
to  manage  and  repress  the  meddlesome  and  rapacious  G^man  coterie 
which  surrounded  the  King,  on  the  other  he  was  met  by  a  strong 
opposition  headed  by  that  party  of  the  Whigs  which  had  left  office 
with  Townshend. 

In  aU  the  chief  measures  of  his  administration  he  found  an  eager 
oppoiitioa  of  <^d  at  times  a  successful  antagonist  in  Walpole.  Itwii 
Wftipoie.  chiefly  through  his  instrumentality  that  the  impeaeli- 

ment  of  Oxford  came  to  an  untimely  end.  The  Lords  were  persuaded    j 


j 
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9  to  lisfcen  to  any  evidence  in  support  of  the  chaige  of  misde- 
r  befiDiethej  had  heard  that  on  the  giayerchaige  sMUofOste^. 
cm.  They  knew  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  '■"  *^'- 
as  to  support  the  more  important  charge.  A  quarrel  between 
468  ended  in  the  refusal  of  the  Lower  House  to  proceed  to 
eacbment  The  Lords  gravely  assembled  on  the  appointed 
Westminster  Hall,  sat  there  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
no  accusers  appeared,  declared  the  impeachment  at  an  end. 
Walpole,  regardless  of  party  ties,  vehemently  upheld  the 
of  peculation  brought  against  Lord  Cad(^an  by  the  Jacobites 
ouse  headed  by  Shippen.  And  again,  with  great  inconsistency. 
Bed  the  repeal  of  the  Schism  Act.  The  Act  for  ^^^  ^,^ 
ing  Occasional  Conformity  passed  in  the  last  seidnAst. 
id  the  Schism  Act  of  1714,  by  which  it  had  been  '"^  *^•• 
I,  pressed  very  heavily  on  the  Dissenters ;  and  Stanhope,  whose 
ppear  in  some  respects  to  have  been  more  liberal  than  those 
3  at  the  time,  went  so  £ur  in  his  wish  to  relieve  them  as  even 
a  of  mitigating  the  severity  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts, 
sr,  wisely  yielding  to  the  advice  of  Sunderland,  he  confined 
to  an  attempt  to  get  the  Schism  Act  repealed,  and  succeeded, 
ich  opposition,  in  both  Houses ;  but  his  narrow  majorities 
at  a  more  extensive  measure  would  have  been  useless.  The 
;t  continued  in  force,  though  rendered  practically  nugatory 
le  b^;inning  of  Gteorge  II.'s  reign  by  |a  Bill  of  Indemnity 
ilmost  every  year  in  favour  of  those  who  had  evaded  it. 
16  two  last  named  occasions  Walpole's  opposition  had  been 

On  the  more  important  question   of  the  YhM'9mt%M» 
ion  of  the  power  of  the  Crown  to  create  Peers  Buir^toted. 
Peerage  Bill,  he  fortunately  proved  too  strong  ^*^  ^'"* 
)  minister.    Like  the  Septennial  Act,  the  Peerage  Bill  was 
leed  partly  on  theoretical,  partly  on  party  grounds.     The 
daoQ  had  been  an  aristocratic  rather  than  a  popular  movement 
nrer  or  rather  the  influence  of  the  Crown  had  not  been  destroyed, 
IS  in  abeyance,  the  Hanoverian  monarchs  being  as  it  were  in 
e  of  tutelage  to  the  Whig  party,  whose  strength  was  in  the 
t  House.    Popular  in  language,  but  aristocratic  in  feeling,  this 
Kgaided  political  liberty  as  best  secured  by  its  own  pre- 
Bu^  rendered  permanent  by  such  institutions  as  a  Septennial 
Qient  and  an  exclusive  hereditary  nobility.    It  feared  alike  the 
'  of  the  King  and  the  power  of  the  people,  and  already  the 
*i«i  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  carried  by  the  popular  will  and 
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by  a  large  creation  of  Peeis,  had  shown  the  possibility  of  a  tmioa 
between  King  and  people  which  might  sooner  or  later  destroy 
its  influence.    To  guard  against  sach  a  danger  was  the  primary 
object  for  which  Stanhope  introduced  his  Peerage  BilL    Bat  tem- 
porary party  interests  had  as  much  weight  with  him  as  general 
theory.    Stanhope  and  his  friends,    especially  Sunderland,  were 
in  dread  of  the  conduct  which  might  be  pursued  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales  when  he  came  to  the  throne.    He  was  on  bad  terms  with 
his  father,  and  regarded  Sunderland  as  the  chief  cause  of  the  royal 
jealousy.    It  was  generally  believed  that  his  accession  would  be 
followed  by  a  creation  of  peers  from  among  his  own  fayouiitei. 
Thus  both  on  public  and  party  grounds  the  ministry  thought  it 
desirable  to  limit  the  royal  prerogative.    As  was  natural,  the  Toiiei^ 
in  their  dislike  to  restrictions  on  the  royal  prerogative,  and  flu 
party  of  Walpole,  who  opposed  it  because  it  was  a  Government 
measure,  made  common  cause  against  the  BilL    By  its  enaetmenil 
the  Crown  was  to  be  restrained  from  the  creation  of  more  than 
six  beyond  the  existing   number  of  178  English  peerages  (tin 
power  of  creating  a  new  peerage  whenever  an  old  one  became  exthiBt 
being  reserved),  no  new  peerage  was  to  be  created  with  remainden 
except  to  the  original  recipient  and  his  heirs  male ;  while,  to  plan 
the  Peerage  of  Scotland  on  the  same  footing,  the  sixteen  representatifB 
Peers  of  that  country  were  to  give  way  to  twenty-flve  hereditiij 
Peers  nominated  by  the  Crown.    The  Bill  met  with  little  opposition 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  but  was  thrown  out  by  a  large  migori^  ii 
the  Lower  House,  where  Walpole  pointed  out  'Hhat  one  of  the 
most  powerful  incentives  to  virtue  would  be  taken  away,  since  then 
would  be  no  arriving  at  honour  but  through  the  windingHBthMfe 
of  a  decrepit  lord,  or  the  grave  of  an  extinct  noble  family." 

At  the  present  time  a  defeat  on  so  important  a  measnie  mnflt 
strragth  of        ha.'7Q  driven  the  ministry  from  office.    J^ut  the  thecny 
tht  «aiatotry.      Qf  party  government  was  as  yet  so  little  perfected,  tint 
not  only  did  Stanhope  retain  his  place,  but  his  administration  in 
so  strong,  that  the  Whig  malcontents  thought  it  better  to  zeiwt 
their  old  connection  with  it,  and  both  Walpole  and  Townshnl 
re-entered  the  Government,  the  one  as  Paymaster  of  the  Forces,  tki 
other  as  Lord  President.    It  seemed  as  if  nothing  short  of  sonl 
great  convulsion  could  shake  so  powerful  a  GK)vemment,  and,  thoqgl 
little  apprehended,  such  a  convulsion  was  near  at  hand. 
It  was  still  early  in  the  history  of  finance.    It  was  only  of  li^' 
jream  that  the  moneyed  interest  had  become  so  important  in  ti 
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conntzy  as  to  admit  of  the  discliaige  of  the  public  liabilities  by  means 
of  Iszge  .and  i^olar  loons.  But  when  once  the  prac-  ns  gosui  bm 
tice  had  been  begun  it  had  been  largely  adopted,  and  b<^«b«. 
during  the  wais  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  the  debt  had  risen 
from  sixteen  to  fifty-two  millions.  Ignorant  of  the  resources  of  the 
country  and  of  the  ease  with  which  such  a  debt  might  be  supported, 
the  finanders  of  the  day  were  in  constant  terror  of  its  rapid  increase. 
A  member  of  the  House,  a  certain  Mr.  Broderick,  was  expressing 
the  general  feeling  when  he  said,  ''I  agree  with  the  ministers, 
that  until  the  National  Debt  is  discharged,  or  in  a  fair  way  of  being 
10,  we  cannot  properly  call  ourselves  a  nation."  But  besides  the 
general  dread  of  the  amount  of  the  debt,  there  was  a  very  well- 
gtoonded  dislike  to  the  high  terms  on  which  much  of  it  had  been 
eontiacted.  The  money  haying  been  borrowed  in  time  of  war  and 
difficultyy  the  teems  offered  to  the  lender  had  been  proportionately 
fitvouiable.  A  settled  Gk>yemment,  the  success  of  the  Hanoverian 
wiccesrion,  and  the  continued  and  rapid  increase  of  wealth  which 
had  followed  it,  had  rendered  money  much  cheaper,  and  Govern- 
ment was  paying  seven  or  eight  per  cent  upon  its  loans,  when 
private  individuals  could  borrow  on  good  security  at  four  per  cent. 
But  the  manner  in  which  much  of  the  money  had  been  raised  forbad 
any  effort  at  changing  the  rate  of  interest.  The  loans  had  been 
laigely  contracted  in  the  form  of  annuities,  many  of  them  for  ninety- 
nine  years ;  and  of  these  a  considerable  portion  were  irredeemable, 
that  is  to  say,  Government  was  pledged  to  the  payment  of  the  interest 
u  originally  arranged,  unless  some  change  could  be  made  with  the 
oansent  of  the  creditors. 

Financiers  had  therefore  two  objects  in  view, — to  lessen  the  whole 
amount  of  debt,  and  to  lower  the  interest  payable  on  what  remained. 
The  ertabliahment  of  the  Bank  of  England  had  shown  the  value,  in 
a  mercantile  point  of  view,  of  the  Gk)vemment  credit  It  became  an 
ondentood  principle  that  money  lent  to  Government,  and  thus 
Ncared  upon  the  credit  of  Government,  was  an  excellent  form  oi 
cqdtal ;  and  when  advances  were  required,  or  when  it  became  con- 
venient to  substitute  a  single  great  creditor  for  a  number  of  little 
cneB,  this  principle  had  been  brought  into  use.  Two  such  attempts 
had  been  made,  the  one  by  Harley  in  1711,  the  other  by  Walpole  in 
1717.  Harley,  when  Lord  Treasurer,  had  found  a  floating  debt 
(a  debt,  that  is,  payable  on  demand  of  the  creditor)  of  ten  millions, 
and  had  got  rid  of  the  danger  of  immediate  demand  by  forming  a 
company  of  the  creditors  of  this  fioB^ng  debt     The  ten  miVWoivt^  ^«t^ 
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funded,  that  is,  the  interest  and  not  the  capital  was  paid ;  the  interest 
was  secured  npon  the  customs,  and  the  fund  of  ten  millions  became 
YormMXLm  of  the  Capital  of  the  company  of  creditors,  who  were  in- 
owpu^"**  dnced  to  allow  their  claims  to  be  thus  funded  by  the 
ini.  promise  of  the  monopoly  in  the  mercantile  advantage 

which  Spain  had  granted  England  at  Utrecht.  This  came  to  but 
little, — the  Assiento,  or  supply  of  slayes,  and  the  admission  of  a  yearly 
ship  of  500  tons  burden  to  the  American  colonies.  Even  this 
advantage  was  lost  in  the  difficulties  which  arose  with  Alberoni. 
The  first  ship  did  not  sail  till  1717,  and  as  far  as  the  South  Sea 
trade  went  Harley's  plan  was  a  Mlnre.  But  the  credit  gained  by 
the  Company  in  iJie  transaction  was  good,  other  lines  of  trade  were 
opened  up,  and  the  Company  became  great,  flourishing  and  poweifiiL 
In  1717  Walpole  had  been  very  desirons  to  diminish  the  National 
Debt  He  established  the  first  wnlriTig  fund,  borrowing  j£600,000  at 
only  four  per  cent,  nsing  this  money  to  pay  off  liabilities  bearing  a 
higher  interest,  and  applying  the  money  thus  saved  to  the  extinctiosL 
of  the  debt  He  also,  taking  advantage  of  the  value  of  Gk>vemment 
credit,  induced  both  the  Bank  and  the  South  Sea  Company  to  accept 
a  lower  rate  of  interest  for  the  money  they  had  already  advanced, 
and  to  advance  between  them  nearly  £5,000,000  more,  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  off  as  far  as  possible  those  holders  of  redeemable  debts 
-u  »  _♦..  o  .     who  refused  to  accept  the  lowered  rate  of  interest    Ths 

The  Sovth  8m  ^ 

Bdwm*.  great  South  Sea  Scheme  of   1720  was  in    principle 

^'**'  nothing  but  a  repetition  of  this  manoeuvre.    The  South    :: 

Sea  Company,  believing  devoutly  in  the  power  of  credit,  was  anxioiu   i^ 
to  extend  itself  as  far  as  possible.    The  Gk)vemment  was  so  eager  fiv  ^ 
the  reduction  of  the  debt  that  the  King  had  made  special  mention  ot   i 
it  in  the  speech  with  which  he  opened  Parliament  in  the  dose  of 
1719.    Under  these  circumstances  the  proposition  of  Blunt,  director 
of  the  South  Sea  Company,  found  a  ready  hearing  with  the  minieteA 
Between  them  an  arrangement  was  devised,  perfectly  justifiable  and    - 
harmless  as  far  as  the  principle  of  it  went    The  bulk  of  the  Govenb 
ment  debt  consisted  in  redeemable  and  irredeemable  annuities,  as 
all  of  which  large  interest  was  paid,  and  on  which  that  interest  mitfk 
continue  to  be  paid  unless  the  holder  of  the  annuity  voluntanllf 
reduced  it    There  is  said  to  have  been  about  sixteen  millions  of  each 
class  of  security.    Gk)vemment  wished  to  bring  the  whole  mass  ialr  ^ 
one  general  fund,  bearing  a  lower  rate  of  interest,  and  the  South  Set  jj 
Company  was  so  greedy  of  the  Government  credit,  that  it  expze8BB#^ 
itaelf  Hnxions  to  add  the  whole  of  this  cuornious  amount  to  ilT^ 
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etpitaL  It  is  plain  that  any  tianaaction  of  the  sort,  as  £ar  asiegaided 
the  inedeemable  annuities^  mnst  have  been  entirely  yolnntaiy.  All 
that  the  Goreniment  conld  do  was  to  allow  the  Ck)mpany  to  persnade 
the  holders  to  exchange  their  annuities  for  shares  in  the  Company. 
With  zegBzd  to  the  holders  of  redeemable  annuities,  payment  in  fall 
must  be  offered,  bnt  that  payment  might  be  given  in  shares  of  the 
Company.  In  other  words,  tiiose  who  accepted  the  exchange  became 
pEDpzietors  in  the  Jointnstock  Sonth  Sea  Company  to  the  amount  of 
their  chain  on  the  Government.  With  regard  to  the  Government, 
the  South  Sea  Company  alone  became  creditor,  instead  of  a  multitude 
of  old  annuitants,  and  was  contented  to  receive  henceforward,  instead 
<tf  the  seven  or  eight  per  cent  the  annuitants  had  received,  five  per 
eenl  till  the  year  1727,  and  after  that  four  per  cent  till  the  capital 
as  well  as  the  interest  should  be  returned,  for  the  fond  was  made  a 
ledeemable  one.  If  the  transaction  were  thoroughly  successful  the 
capital  of  the  South  Sea  Company  would  be  increased  by  about  thirty- 
two  TOilliofna^  advanced  to  Government  at  five  per  cent,  and  Govern- 
ment would  have  to  pay  five  per  cent  interest  instead  of  seven  or 
eighty  beaides  having  the  power  of  redeeming  the  capital 

So  great  were  the  advantages  understood  to  be  gained  by  this 

aoeession  of  capital  in  Government  hands,  that  other  oonpttiuon 

companies  wished  to  share  in  them.    It  was  voted  by  of  other 

a  large  majority  that  these  advantages  should  be  put  up  "®"''*'*^' 

to  public  competition.    The  Bank  of  England  and  the  South  Sea 

Company  set  to  work  outbidding  each  other,  the  latter  finally  pro- 

poaing  terms  which  were  virtually  a  payment  to  Government  of 

seven  millinna  and  a  hall    This  money  was  to  be  devoted  to  the 

public  service,  to  pay  off  debts  contracted  to  the  end  of  the  year 

17S2,  and  after  that  as  much  as  possible  of  the  capital  of  the  South 

Sea  Company  itsel£    It  is  plain  that  for  the  success  of  this  scheme 

two  things  were  requisite.    In  the  first  place,  a  readiness  on  the  part 

.   Df  the  public  to  accept  the  Company's  shares  in  exchange  for  their 

^  Cbvezmnent  annuitieB ;  without  that  Government  would  not  be  freed , 

IMV  would  the  Company  get  its  increased  capital    But  this  exchange 

mmld  of  course  bring  in  no  ready  money.    Secondly,  therefore,  a  large 

mnaber  of  new  shareholders  would  be  required  to  subscribe,  paying 

bff  their  shares  in  ready  money,  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of 

^^  ttoae  hoMers  of  redeemable  annuities  who  refused  all  exchange,  and 

■  to  eover  the  heavy  premium  of  ^£7,000,000.    Now  both  of  these 

I  objects  were  dependent  on  the  popularity  of  the  Company's  6haxeA\ 

ttd  it  was  in  this  that  the  mistake  of  the  arrangement  lay  *,  Oo-^eror 
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ment  had  in  fact  made  too  good  a  bargain.  £7  an  extensive  ayBtem 
of  bribes  large  sums  of  fictitions  capital  were  invented  and  dis- 
tributed gratis  among  influential  members  of  the  Qovemment^  and 
still  more  largely  among  the  hungry  Hanoverian  courtiers,  whose 
influence  it  was  regarded  as  all  important  to  secure.  All  fear  of  the 
success  of  the  scheme  was  almost  inmiediately  removed.  So  great 
was  the  belief  in  the  vast  Company,  backed  up  by  this  huge  acceasioin 
of  Government  credit,  so  well  had  the  directors  done  their  buaineflB, 
that  a  very  large  majority  of  the  annuitants  pressed  with  eodxeme 
haste  to  accept  the  terms  offered,  though  those  terms  were  very  low. 
The  public  were  then  invited  to  subscribe  the  new  capitaL  Eive 
separate  subscriptions  of  upwards  of  a  million  were  in  succeadon 
opened,  and  all  filled,  with  equal  rapidity. 

It  was  however  in  its  secondary  effects,  rather  than  in  its  immediate 
consequences,  that  the  scheme  exerted  the  most  extraordinary  in- 
fluence. There  was  a  great  deal  of  money  in  the  country,  and  there 
was  no  satisfactory  way  of  using  it  Much  had  been  hoarded,  lor 
there  were  not  then  as  now  numerous  industrial  investments  in  tiie 
market  in  which  small  sums  could  be  employed.  The  apparent 
Tberaffefor  success  of  the  South  Sea  Ck)mpany,  and  the  promisei 
■took-jobuag.  vhich  it  held  out  for  rapid  fortune-making,  excited  the 
spirit  of  speculation  to  the  highest  degree,  and  companies  sprang 
into  existence  with  unexampled  rapidity.  Some  were  real  and 
serious— waterworks,  paving  companies,  and  companies  for  the 
improvement  of  all  branches  of  manufacture.  Some  were  men 
transparent  impostures — ^as  a  company  for  the  importation  of 
Spanish  donkeys,  for  the  fixing  of  quicksilver,  or  for  wheels  of 
perpetual  motion.  It  did  not  matter  much  what  they  were^  ftf 
the  rage  for  stock-jobbing  was  such  that  any  hardy  promoter  of  a 
company  might  hope  to  float  it  at  all  events  till  he  had  himidf 
realized  a  handsome  fortune.  Change  Alley  became  a  scene  of  ths 
wildest  excitement— people  in  all  lines  of  life  hurrying  to  buy  sod 
sell  as  during  the  railway  mania  of  our  own  time.  But  among  tB 
the  companies  the  South  Sea  Company  maintained  its  pre-emineno% 
and  its  shares  rose,  till  in  August  the  ;£100  share  was  worth  £100(1 
The  Company  continued  to  promise  largely,  even  fifty  per  oeiii*< 
profits.  The  absurdity  and  danger  of  such  reckless  proceedings  begtt 
to  become  obvious.  The  nominal  value  of  all  the  shares  in  all 
companies  then  existing  was  held  to  be  ;£500,000,000,  or  twioe 
value  oi  all  the  land  in  England.  But  many  of  these  com] 
^ing  uQchartered,  were  illegal,  and  had  no  right  to  issue  shas 
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id  the  ]^itimate  companies,  especially  the  South  Sea,  looked  with 
aUrasy  at  their  illegal  competitors.  Apparently  unconscious  how 
inch  their  own  success  depended  upon  the  universal  delusion,  they 
coceeded  to  prosecute  some  companies  which  had  acted  Bvntiiic  of 
Legally.  The  effect  was  instantaneous.  The  nation  tt»«i>«J>wa. 
^an  to  return  to  its  senses ;  the  bubble  burst,  and  the  stocks  of 
1  unchartered  companies  fell  with  extreme  rapidity.  In  the 
niversal  ruin  they  carried  with  them  the  South  Sea  Company. 
he  panic  was  as  rapid  as  the  eagerness  to  purchase  had  been. 
tfore  the  end  of-  September  South  Sea  stock  was  at  175.  The 
iffierence  between  that  sum  and  the  ;£1000  which  they  had  touched 
ill  give  some  measure  of  the  loss  involved.  The  ruin  among  all 
lasses  was  unspeakable. 

So  great  was  the  desolation  that  it  was  found  necessary  for 
^uliament  to  intervene.  Not  that  the  great  Company  itself  was  in 
ay  way  bankrupt,  its  shares  were  still  at  a  large  premium,  they 
isver  fell  below  175 ;  not  that  any  law  of  political  economy  had 
een  broken ;  Qovemment  had  never  pledged  itself  to  support  the 
ndit  of  the  Company,  or  to  force  either  its  shares  or  its  engagements 
n  the  public ;  but  simply  because  private  speculation  pmiigiimeBt  of 
lad  caused  so  vast  an  amount  of  misery,  and  because  ^*  dirMton. 
he  nation  was  exasperated  at  it,  interference  became  absolutely 
leeeflsaiy.  Examination  into  aU  the  details  of  the  plan  no  doubt 
oored  a  considerable  amount  of  venality  on  the  part  of  the  ministry, 
»f  bribery  and  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  directors.  But  even  thus  it 
ras  freely  acknowledged  that  under  no  old  law  had  any  crime  been 
nnunitt^  and  it  required  a  retrospective  Act  of  Parliament  and 
he  creation  of  a  temporary  crime  to  bring  the  directors  within  the 
Meh  of  punishment.  As  Gibbon  said,  the  steps  taken  were  in 
laet  an  act  of  popular  vengeance  and  contrary  to  justice.  They 
^m^fiftH  in  the  appropriation  of  the  private  property  of  the  directors 
bo  the  amount  of  ^£2,000,000  for  distribution  among  the  sufferers, 
file  remission  of  the  £7,000,000  due  by  the  Company  to  Government, 
tbe  payment  of  all  the  just  liabilities  to  the  Company,  and  a  division 
of  tiie  capital  that  then  remained,  about  thirty-three  per  cent., 
mumg  the  proprietors. 

These  measures  are  due  exclusively  to  Walpole,  the  one  man 
ipedally  fitted  from  his  financial  abilities  to  deal  with  the  gQpr«g„_ 
poent  crisis,  and  in  whose  favour  it  was  remembered  of  waipoie. 
ttat  he  had  been  out  of  office  when  the  plan  was  set  on  ^^^' 
fcot    The  official  inquiries  into  the  circumstances  of  the  ^o\x\\i  ^)«:^ 
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Scheme  left  him  indeed  in  a  position  of  undisputed  supremacy  in 
the  HouBe.  Several  members  of  the  Government  were  implicated 
in  the  frauds  of  the  Company;  Aislabie,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  was  found  guilty  and  expelled  the  House.  The  younger 
Craggs  died  of  smallpox  before  the  inquiry  was  completed,  and  his 
father  committed  suicide.  Charles  Stanhope  was  acquitted  by  a 
majority  of  three  only,  and  although  Sunderland  was  dedued 
innocent  by  a  large  majority,  public  opinion  was  so  strong  against 
him  that  he  had  to  leave  the  ministry.  In  the  following  year  he 
died.  During  the  angry  debates  which  arose  on  these  matters  Lozd 
Stanhope  had  been  attacked  with  virulence  by  the  Duke  of  Wharton, 
and  the  anger  which  he  had  felt  had  been  such  as  to  cause  a  rush  of 
blood  to  the  head,  of  which  he  died  shortly  before  his  relative  Chaiies 
Stanhope  was  acquitted.  There  remained  no  possible  rival  to 
Walpole,  who  with  his  brother-in-law  Townshend  returned  to  power 
as  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  Thus,  when  the  new  Parliamfliit 
assembled,  he  found  himself  absolute  master  of  the  field,  at  the  head 
of  an  unbroken  Whig  party,  supported  by  an  overwhelmhig  migoiitj, 
and  for  twenty  years  maintained  his  position,  to  the  immense  advan- 
tage of  England  and  to  the  lasting  security  of  the  reigning  house. 

Not  that  the  Jacobites  were  as  yet  extinct,  but  they  were  ailfiiioed 
Revival  of  ^  Parliament,  and  had  to  rdy  upon  conspiracy  or 
jMMUt*  hopes,  foreign  assistance.  Their  hopes  in  feust  were  at  this 
moment  in  some  respects  higher  than  ever,  for  the  disturbance  and 
discontent  caused  by  the  collapse  of  the  South  Sea  Scheme,  together 
with  the  birth  of  an  heir  to  the  House  of  Stuart  in  the  person  of 
Prince  Charles  Edward,  seemed  to  afford  them  an  opportunity  for 
greater  activity.  The  Stuart  papers  prove  the  existence  of  a  well- 
organized  intrigue,  under  the  management  of  a  Committee  of  fin^ 
Lord  Orrery,  the  Earl  of  Arran  Lord  Orford's  brother,  Lord  Koil^ 
Lord  Go  wer,  and  Atterbury  Bishop  of  Rochester.  The  letters  dis|dii^ : 
in  a  very  curious  manner  the  false  hopes  with  which  the  party 
constantly  buoyed  up.  Atterbury  indeed  showed  signs  of  considenUft ' 
^^^  wisdom,  the  reintroduction  of  Walpole  and  Townshflli 

Atterimry's  to  the  ministry  seemed  to  him  a  great  blow  to  the  oaMu 
*****  "The  reconciliation,"  he  writes,  "is  not  yet  beai^' 

and  sincere,  but  I  apprehend  it  will  by  degrees  become  so. 
Tories  have  no  good  foundation  on  which  to  stand, 
and  uneasiness  will  continue  everywhere,  and  probably  inc 
The  bulk  of  the  nation  will  be  ever  in  the  true  interest  and  on 
side  of  justice.    The  present  settlement  will  perhaps  be  dt^ 
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y  more  and  moie,  and  yet  no  effectual  step  will  or  can  be 
shake  it"    The  great  South  Sea  Scheme  also  seemed  to 
ifficulty.    ^'That  body  of  men,  who  have  incieased  their 
7  X40,000,000,  begin  to  look  formidable.    They  cannot  but 
fyemois  of  the  kingdom."    He  therefore  urged  instant  action 
le  Whig  settlement  had  time  to  ripen  or  the  financial  plans 
)iight  to  successful  conclusion.    Even  a  few  years  later  the 
Orrery  wrote,  ''  It  is  not  an  extravagant  computation  that 
of  five  of  the  whole  nation  wish  well  to  you.''    Nevertheless 
Jacobite  writers  were  obliged  to  confess,  even  after  the  fedlure 
cheme,  that  the  united  Whigs  were  too  powerful,  and  the 
prudence  of  all  classes  too  great,  to  allow  of  any  successful 
nt  without  assistance  from  abroad.    It  is  plain  also  that 
>ie  numerous  sections  and  much  want  of  discipline  in  the 
>  camp.    Atterbury's  influence  was  disapproved  of  by  many ; 
lad  a  band  of  followers  of  his  own ;  and  James  was  so  alive 
lource  of  weakness  that  he  earnestly  pressed  for  the  election 
ponsible  head,  naming  the  Earl  of  Oxfoid  as  the  Attest  person 
purpose.    These  divisions,  and  the  want  of  self-reliance  in 
ie  of  the  powerful  Government,  constantly  prevented  the 
es  from  obtaining  success ;  their  agents  were  pko  v«  sf 
uJly  soliciting  foreign  countries  for  help,  and  «»•  •«mp«»c7. 
tin  of  foreign  diplomacy  which  Stanhope  had  wrought  was 
e,  that  such  ill-advised  requests  could  scarcely  fiedl  to  reach  the 
f  the  English   ministiy.     Thus  a  determination   to   take 
tage  of  the  confusion  caused  by  the  South  Sea  Scheme,  by  the 
of  Stanhope,  which  was  supposed  to  have  broken  the  link  with 
e,  and  by  the  new  election  for  Parliament,  was  brought  to 
de'g  knowledge.    The  Begent  had  been  asked  to  supply  5000 
tmt  Dubois  was  not  likely  to  overthrow  the  diplomatic  edifice 
d  80  carefully  built  up.    He  at  once  informed  the  English 
ter  at  Paris.    And  at  the  opening  of  the  new  Parliament 
e  was  able  to  give  a  short  summary  of  the  conspiracy,  involving 
ledition  headed  by  James  and  Ormond  from  Spain  and  Italy, 
izore  of  the  Tower,  the  Bank  and  the  Exchequer,  and  the 
ition  in  London  of  King  James ;  and  at  the  same  time  he 
itate  that  some  of  the  chiefs,  especially  the  Bishop  of  Bochester, 
heady  under  arrest. 

raperiority  of  the  Whig  party  was  now  shown  in  the  Bills 
«a»  passed  relative  to  this  conspiracy.  The  Habeas  Coipwi^ 
II  nupended  for  a  whole  year,  the  longest  time  on  TecoT^  \ 
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BTuns  were  granted  for  an  increase  of  the  army ;  a  tax  of  j£lOO,000, 
to  be  collected  from  all  Nonjurors,  was  enacted ;  and  as  the  eyidenee 
was  scarcely  sufGicient  to  go  before  a  Court  of  Law,  Bills  of  Pains 
and  Penalties  were  introduced  against  some  of  the  subordinate 
agents,  and  against  Atterbury  himself,  who  was  forced  to  leaYB 
the  kingdouL  At  Calais  he  met  Bolingbroke,  who  had  just 
received  his  pardon  and  was  returning  to  England.  He  had 
been  dismissed  by  the  Pretender  after  the  fisdlure  of  17X6,  and- 
had  vowed  never  again  to  serve  so  ungrateful  a  master.  None 
the  less  did  he  continue  for  the  rest  of  his  life  to  hamper  by  his 
intrigues  the  Whig  party.  The  chief  cause  of  his  irritation  was 
Qurrei  between  *^^*  ^  Overtures  were  rejected  by  Walpole,  who  already 
Carteret  and  began  to  show  that  thirst  for  power  and  jealousy  of  men 
Walpole.  ^£  great  talents  which  was  one  of  his  marked  character- 

istics, and  which  was  the  ultimate  cause  of  his  falL  Carteret,  who 
with  Townshend  was  now  Secretary  of  State,  was  his  first  victim— a 
man  of  the  most  brilliant  parts  and  of  unrivalled  knowledge  of 
foreign  affairs.  He  had  succeeded  to  much  of  the  influence  as  well 
as  to  the  views  of  Stanhope.  Abroad  he  was  inclined  to  plunge 
England  into  the  complications  of  Hanoverian  policy.  It  was  in 
fact  natural  that  with  his  great  knowledge  of  foreign  afbiis  he 
should  be  led  to  consider  them  more  important  than  other  "P^gli* 
statesmen,  who  then  as  now  were  inclined  towards  a  policy  of  isohh 
tion.  At  home,  too,  his  views  were  less  exclusively  those  of  a  Whig 
partisan  than  those  of  his  fellow  ministers.  He  feared  probah^ 
less  than  the  occasion  demanded  the  strength  of  the  Jacobites.  Ha 
looked  upon  the  sole  possession  of  power  by  the  Whigs  on  the 
Hanoverian  succession  as  a  necessary  but  only  temporary  eviL  Ha 
was  desirous  of  a  far  larger  admission  of  the  Tory  element,  and 
would  willingly  have  admitted  Bolingbroke  and  those  Tories  who 
would  have  accompanied  him  among  the  ranks  of  the  ministry,  Oir  aft 
all  events  among  the  ranks  of  the  ministerial  supporters.  Bat  to 
Walpole  such  views  were  exceedingly  distastefuL  He  well  knev 
Bolingbroke's  ability  and  feared  him  as  a  personal  rivaL  He  ftlft 
also  that  if  Bolingbroke  were  instrumental  in  destroying  the  ToiJ 
opposition,  the  King  could  not  but  feel  under  considerable  obligatiana 
to  him^  and  that  his  own  exclusive  influence  would  be  shakn. 
Bolingbroke's  overtures  were  therefore  most  coldly  received,  and  ba 
withdrew  again  to  Paris,  where  an  intrigue  was  going  on,  in  which  ho 
took  a  prominent  part,  and  which  ended  in  the  fall  of  his  fjooA^ 
Oarteret     The  intrigue  itself  waa  of  a  very  despicable  character,  a«I 
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was  coimected  with  the  maniage  of  a  daughter  of  Madame  de  Platen, 
sister  of  the  King's  mistress,  the  Ck)iinte8s  of  Darlington.  To  coun- 
teract Carteret,  who  was  employing  the  English  ambassador  in  the 
CountesB's  interest,  Townshend  sent  Horace  Walpole  as  his  agent  to 
Paris.  The  existence  of  two  riyal  ambassadors,  one  only  properly 
accredited,  brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  The  King,  in  spite  of  a  strong 
personal  fitiendship  for  Carteret,  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  influence 
of  Walpole,  and  his  rival  had  to  withdraw  to  the  Lord  Lieutenancy  of 
Ireland. 

Bat  although  the  office  given  to  Carteret  was  regarded  as  a  retire- 
ment, in  the  present  instance  it  promised  to  be  no  sinecure.    Ireland 
was  in  a  state  of  wild  excitement,  lashed  to  fury  by  the  Bzeitamaiit 
exceedingly  able  but  untrue  writings  of  Swift,  who  in  «ai»»*a*. 
his  Diapier's  Letters  had  by  exaggeration  and  falsehood  given  an 
aspect  of  tyrannical  misgovemment  to  a  commonplace  and  legitimate 
iinMimftl  act     There  was  great  need  of  a  new  small  coinage  for 
Irdandy  and  Walpole  had  given  a  patent  in  1722  to  a  certain  William 
^ood,  giving  him  power  to  coin  farthings  and  halfpence  to  the  value 
tA  jn08,000.    The  contract  and  quality  had  been  declared  satisfac- 
toiy  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Master  of  the  Mint.    The  Irish  Parliament 
declared  that  the  patent  would  occasion  a  loss  to  the  nation  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  per  cent,  an  extraordinary  assertion  based  upon 
the  fiEtct  that  a  pound  of  rough  copper  in  Ireland  was  worth  twelve 
pence,  while  a  pound  of  coined  fine  copper  was  to  be  worth  thirty 
pence.    But  the  mint  in  London  gave  eighteenpence  a  pound  for  its 
eopper.     The  charge  of  coinage  was  fourpence,  the  duties  upon 
eopper  imported  into  Ireland  were  twenty  per  cent.,  and  the  difference 
of  exchange  between  England  and  Ireland  rendered  a  slight  diminu- 
tion  of  the  weight  reasonable.    Of  course,  however,  it  is  certain  that 
the  patentee  made  something  by  the  bargain,  especially  as  the 
Tondous  Duchess  of  Kendal  had  been  bribed  to  obtain  it    But  all 
Cuts  and  all  reasoning  were  useless  against  the  storm  raised  by  Swift's 
Letters,  and  it  was  not  till  Walpole  had  exhibited  his  usual  prudence 
in  accepting  inevitable  defeat,  and  cancelling  the  patent,  that  Ireland 
-  -    was  quieted. 

It  was  not  in  Ireland  only  that  the  financial  measures  of  Walpole 
^v     niet  with  opposition.    For  years  the  tax  upon  malt  had  been  with 
r*   PM*  difficulty  collected  in  Scotland.      This  tax  had  pj^nrbaiwei 
;...   been  changed  into  a  charge  of  threepence  upon  every  insootiMid. 
^   knel  of  ale.    Edinburgh  was  in  commotion,  and  the  ^'^^' 
.^'-   ktewen  refused  to  brew.    Lord  Isla,  the  Duke  of  ArgyWa  V^xoWi^T^ 
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was  acting  as  Walpole's  agent  in  the  matter.  He  pradently 
declined  to  interfere,  certain  that  love  of  profit  wonld  speedily  break 
up  the  combination.  A  pabHc  meeting,  Walpole  tells  ns,  was  held, 
and  the  question  put  by  the  chairman,  ''Brew  or  not  brewl"  He 
began  by  asking  the  man  on  his  right  hand.  But  he  and  many 
who  followed  him  refused  to  vote,  till  at  last  one  bolder  than  the 
rest  refused  to  be  bound  by  the  majority  and  voted  "Brew.**  The 
assembly  broke  up  in  some  confusion,  but  before  morning  there  were 
forty  brewhouses  hard  at  work  in  Edinburgh  and  ten  in  Leith. 

The  remainder  of  the  reign  offers  but  little  of  interest  in  domestic 
history,  but  before  Walpole  could  enter  imchecked  on  that  course  of 
peaceful  policy  which  is  the  chief  characteristic  of  his  long  tenure  of 
office,  he  had  yet  one  difficulty  with  Spain  to  overcome,  while  at 
home  there  was  already  springing  up  that  opposition  of  discontented 
Whigs  combined  with  the  Tory  party,  which,  under  the  fostering 
influence  of  Bolingbroke  behind  the  scenes,  and  led  in  Parliament 
by  the  ability  of  Pulteney,  formed  the  formidable  opposition  to 
smniih  which  Walpole  ultimately  succumbed.    Since  the  adhe- 

difflenitiM.  sion  of  Spain  to  the  Quadruple  Alliance  and  the  fall  of 
172B.  Alberoni,  a  Congress  had  been  sitting  at  Cambrai  to 

arrange  the  details  of  the  final  settlement  of  Europe.  The  chief 
points  at  issue  were  the  renunciation  of  the  title  of  King  of  Spain,  to 
which  the  Austrian  Empire  fondly  clung,  the  Grand  Mastership  of 
the  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  which  the  Emperor  also  claimed,  and 
the  restoration  to  their  owners  of  certain  Italian  provinces  of  whidi 
the  Emperor  had  taken  possession.  To  gain  these  ends,  Spain, 
absolutely  renouncing  the  policy  of  Alberoni,  attached  itself  closely 
to  France  and  England,  purchased  the  favour'  of  the  latter  country 
by  a  treaty  of  commerce,  renewing  the  Assiento  and  the  annual 
ship  to  the  Spanish  colonies,  and  of  the  former  by  a  marriage-treaty. 
This  marriage-treaty  Orleans  was  induced  to  accept  in  pursuance  of 
his  plan  for  keeping  continual  hold  of  the  regency ;  all  views  of 
ultimate  succession  were  gradually  fading  from  him  as  the  young 
King  improved  in  health.  It  was  a  threefold  arrangement;  the 
Infanta  Mary  Anne,  then  only  three  years  old,  was  to  marry  Louis  XY.! 


daughters  of  the  Begent  were  to  marry  the  Prince  of 

fl^^^^^^Jieir  to  the  Spanish  crown,  and  Don  Carlos,  presnmptin 

r  Hxna  and  Tuscany.    Spain  had  thus  done  so  much  that  ihe 

■rith  confidence  the  meeting  of  the  Congress  at  Cambni 

Jl  OosgiesB  was  very  slow  in  its  operations,  and  the  hallf 

^^if  Spain  and  her  ambitious  husband  began  to  weary  of  tii0 


J 
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ill  Bacoen  of  their  eanoeBsionSy  and  to  think  that  perhaps  after  all 
matteii  might  be  brought  to  a  moie  speedy  teimination  by  direct 
action,  without  mediators,  at  the  court  of  Vienna.  The  Spanish 
Gtovemment  was  the  more  inclined  to  this  step,  because  it  had  been 
persnaded  that  the  Austrian  court  would  lend  no  unwilling  ear  to 
direct  n^otiations. 

This  belief  had  been  forced  upon  the  King  and  Queen  by  a 

strange,  adventurous,  but  very  able  foreigner,  who  was  &iMgaM  of 

lapidly  rising  into  somewhat  the  same  position  in  Spain  "^vs**^^ 

that  Albeioni  had  held.    This  was  the  Baron  Bipperda.    A  Dutchman 

by  origin,  a  soldier  by  profession,  he  was  unusually  well  versed  in 

the  details  of  business  and  of  political  economy.    He  had  taken  up 

all  Alberoni's  views  as  to  the  possible  expansion  of  the  resources  of 

Spain,  and,  thinking  there  was  more  room  for  his  ability  in  that 

eoontry  than  in  Holland,  had  had  himself  naturalized  there.    He 

followed  the  King  during  his  temporary  resignation  of  the  Spanish 

Umme,  and  returned  with  him  on  his  son's  death  to  the  possession 

of  full  power.    There  seems  little  doubt  that  throughout  Bipperda 

bad  been  in  the  pay  of  the  Austrian  court,  and  it  was  chiefly  at  his 

instigation  that  the  Congress  at  Cambrai  was  deserted  and  direct 

negotiations  between  the  courts  opened.    He  had  set  before  the 

King  and  Queen  very  plausible  reasons  not  only  for  a  negotiation 

but  for  a  change  of  policy,  no  less  complete  than  an  entire  desertion  of 

the  mediating  Powers  and  of  the  principle  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance, 

md  a  dose  friendship  with  the  House  of  Austria.    Spain  would 

thuB  be  freed  from  the  constant  encroachments  of  England  upon  her 

trade,  and  the  interference  of  France,  which  had  been  very  irksome 

to  the  Spaniards  since  the  Bourbon  accession,  would  be  avoided. 

The  old  question  of  the  Barrier  Treaty  was  exciting  the  animosity 

of  "JgnglftTid  and  Austria ;  for  Austria,  in  distinct  contravention  of 

tiie  oommereial  articles  of  that  treaty,  which  forbade  to  the  Austrian 

KetherlandB  the  trade  of  India,  had  established  a  great  Ostend  India 

Company.    And  there  was  another  clbject  very  dear  to  the  Emperor's 

heart  towards  which  Spain  coula  lend  important  aid.    It  could 

goazantee  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  pledge  itself,  that  is,  to  preserve  the 

Anstrian  succession  to  the  daughter  of  the  Emperor,  a  pledge  which 

in  the  ease  of  Spain  meant  a  great  deal,  as  Spain  had  fair  claims  to 

i  eonsiderable  portion  of  the  succession  on  the  extinction  of  the 

direct  male  line  of  the  Austrian  house.    With  these  hopes  and  with 

tiun  offers.  Bipperda  set  out  for  Vienna,  with  the  intention  of 

iMtvoying  the  nresent  arrangements  of  Europe,  of  'bT^\3; 
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existing  mamage-treaty  with  the  Orleans  princesses,  of  sabstitating 
for  them  the  Austrian  archduchesseSy  and  of  restoring  Europe  to 
its  ancient  attitude  by  the  dose  alliance  of  Austria  and  Spain  in 
opposition  to  France  and  England. 

The  success  of  Ripperda's  scheme,  the  completion  of  his  great  act  of 
treachery,  was  rapidly  secured  by  an  act  of  a  very  similar  description 
on  the  part  of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon.  That  prince  had  an  almost 
insane  dread  of  the  possible  succession  of  the  Orleans  house  to  the 
French  throne ;  to  preclude  its  possibility  he  desired  the  immediate 
marriage  of  the  young  king.  But  his  betrothed  Spanish  bride  was 
but  a  baby ;  regardless  therefore  of  all  treaty  obligations,  the  Duke 
sent  her  back  almost  without  explanation  to  Spain,  and  married  the 
young  King  to  Maria  Leczinska,  daughter  of  the  ex-King  of  Poland. 
The  rage  of  the  Spanish  king  knew  no  bounds ;  he  sent  peremptoiy 
Treaty  of  ordcrs  to  Ripperda  to  bring  the  treaty  with  Austria  to  a 

viemuL  conclusion  upon  any  terms.    Under  these  circumstances 

Apruso,  1725.     ^^^  ^^^^  Treaty  of  Vienna  was  made  on  the  30th  of 

April  1725.  It  consisted  of  three  separate  treaties,  two  public  and 
one  private.  By  the  public  treaties  the  Pragmatic  Sanotion  was 
guaranteed ;  the  Spanish  ports  opened  to  German  commerce ;  the 
succession  of  Parma  and  Tuscany  promised  to  Don  Carlos ;  and 
Austria  pledged  herself  to  use  her  best  influence  to  secure  the 
restoration  of  Gibraltar  and  Minorca.  Had  this  been  all  it  would 
have  been  fair  enough,  somewhat  humiliating  to  the  countries  left 
negotiating  uselessly  at  Cambrai,  but  not  otherwise  than  in  acco^ 
dance  with  the  principles  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance. 

On  the  supposition  that  there  was  no  secret  treaty  the  English 
The  leoret  Opposition  desired  that  no  notice  might  be  taken  of  the 
*"»*y.  transaction,  and  reprobated  the  action  of  the  Goyem- 

ment  in  forming  a  counter  treaty  as  Hanoverian.  But  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  there  was  a  secret  treaty.  Its  tenor  was  aftop- 
wards  disclosed  by  Bipperda.  In  it  the  marriages  between  the  two 
houses  were  arranged ;  Austria  and  Spain  pledged  themselves  to 
assist  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts ;  and  to  compel,  if  necessary  by 
force,  the  restoration  of  Gibraltar  and  Minorca.  The  existence  of 
this  treaty  before  long  reached  the  ears  of  the  English  minister 
For  some  little  time  the  Jacobites  had  been  extremely  active.  An 
envoy  had  come  to  rouse  the  loyalty  of  the  clans,  and  had  found 
them  not  disinclined  to  revolt ;  and  the  Duke  of  Wharton,  one  of  the  < 
Jacohile  leadeis,  had  gone  abroad  and  held  ostentatiously  secnfc  j 
meetings  with  Rippeida.    Kxpperda's  own  tongue  was  none  of  tte  I 
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qnietesty  and  lie  boasted  constantly  of  his  great  plans.  The  threat 
against  the  power  of  England  was  rendered  more  dangerous  by  the 
attitude  of  Russia,  where  the  Empress  Catherine,  who  was  receiving 
large  subsidies  £rom  the  Spanish  court,  was  eager  to  win  for 
her  son-in-law  the  Duke  of  Holstein  the  province  of  Sleswig,  which 
the  Danes  had  taken  £rom  him. 

To  meet  this  threatening  alliance  therefore,  on  the  3rd  of  Sep- 
tember, the  counter  Treaty  of  Hanover  was  signed  TheTtMtj 
between  England,  France  and  Prussia,  for  mutual  assist-  ®'  humw. 
flnce  should  either  of  the  countries  be  attacked.    The  real  intention 
was  to  compel  the  Emperor  to  relinquish  the  Ostend  Company, 
and  to   withstand   any  attempt  on  the  part   of  the   Pretender. 
Bipperda  had  returned  in  triumph  to  Madrid ;  but  his  success  was 
shortlived.    He  found  himself  unable  to  fulfil  the  promises  he  had 
made  to  the  Austrians ;  the  people  of  Spain  hated  him ;  he  was 
driven  from  office,  and  had  to  seek  refage  at  the  British  embassy, 
where   his  confessions  completely  justified   the   precautions   the 
Qovemment  had  taken  in  bringing  about  the  Treaty  of  Hanover. 
In  spite  of  his  fall  the  treaty  he  had  arranged  still  continued 
effective. 

It  seemed  as  if  Europe  was  upon  the  verge  of  a  great  war,  divided 
as  of  old  into  North  and  South,  Protestant  and  Catholic  Ezettement 
The  indignation  excited  by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  in  •«»»«>?•. 
England  was  very  great.  As  it  was  w^ll  put  in  the  King's  speech, 
it  appeared  as  if  the  appropriation  of  the  English  trade  was  to  be 
given  to  one  countiy,  and  Gibraltar  and  Port  Mahon  to  another,  as 
a  price  for  assisting  the  Stuart  Pretender  to  the  English  throne. 
Very  large  subsidies  were  granted,  and  the  army  and  navy  increased. 
A  British  squadron  blockaded  Porto  Bello,  another  squadron  entered 
tbe  Baltic  to  overawe  the  Bussians;  the  Spanish  galleons  were 
ieued.  The  foolish  publication  of  a  direct  appeal  from  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria  to  the  English  people  excited  the  anger  even 
of  the  Opposition,  and  secured  the  speedy  dismissal  of  Palm, 
Uie  Austrian  ambassador.  A  Spanish  army  proceeded  to  invest 
Gibraltar. 

.^      But  the  skilful  though  selfish  policy  of  Prussia,  and  the  pacific 

tendencies  of  Walpole  and  of  the  new  French  minister  Fleury, 

•^  ptodnced  an  arrangement    The  Emperor  found  that  his  position 

^  ^ntf  becoming  dangerous.    Prussia,  at  once  the  leader  of  the  princely 

^^  <^ip06ition  to  the  Imperial   house,  and    yet  thoroughly  German 

j  r  m  its  tendencies,  determined  to  be  neutral.     It  could  nol  ass\fiX  ^<& 
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Emperor  in  supporting  a  treaty  which  by  its  marriagB  claiuef 
threatened  to  put  a  Spanish  prince  on  the  ImpeiiaL  throne.  The 
King  had  hopes  of  gaining  £rom  France  some  portion  of  the  Jnlien 
succession.  But  the  house  of  Brandenburg  had  become  of  great 
iH^iHinfa^Hii.  importance  in  European  politics;  neither  party  could 
of  peace.  well  act  without  it.    Its  neutrality  induced  the  Empeoror 

icfty  31,  im.  ^  consent  to  the  signature  of  preUminaiies  of  peace, 
signed  at  VsjAa  on  the  31st  of  May  1727.  He  agreed  to  suspend  the 
Ostend  Company  for  seven  years,  and  to  refer  other  disputes  to  the 
general  Congress.  The  pacific  policy  which  had  produced  thiet 
arrangement  was  Walpole's.  The  skill  which  had  formed  the 
Treaty  of  Hanover,  the  dread  of  which  had  undoubtedly  produced 
the  peace,  belonged  to  Townshend.  And  here  began  the  ill-feeling 
between  the  brothers-in-law  which  ultimately  produced  the  dis- 
ruption of  their  friendship. 

The  period  of  this  exciting  foreign  crisis  was  rendered  inteieatiiig 
in  England  by  the  rising  power  of  the  Opposition  to  Walpole.    At 
the  back  of  that  Opposition  was  constantly  Bolingbroke.    Enormoiu 
-^^jj^  ^       bribes  had  secured  for  him  the  favour  of  the  Duchess  of 
Walpole  headed  Kendal.    Great  stress  had  been  brought  to  bear  on 
b7  Boungteoke.   ^^jp^jg  ^  consent  to  his  complete  restitution.    Bat 
Walpole  would  go  no  further  than  to  allow  a  restoration  of  property, 
the  attainder  and  consequent  exclusion  from  the  House  of  Peen 
was  kept  constantiy  suspended  over  his  head.    His  anger  against 
the  minister  who  thus  thwarted  him  knew  no  bounds.     He  set 
himself  to  work  to  form  an  Opposition.    William  Pulteney,  an  old 
friend  of  Walpole's,  but  like  Carteret  cast  off  as  too  able,  lent  himself 
to  Bolingbroke's  plans,  and  became  his  mouthpiece  in  the  House  of 
Commons.    Between  them  they  established  the  Opposition  papery 
the  Craftsman,  and  under  their  influence  every  measure  of  the 
Government  was  vigorously  attacked  by  the  Jacobite  or  Whjg 
members.    Underhand  intrigue  promised  to  be  even  more  effectual 
than  overt  opposition.    The  Duchess  of  Kendal,  by  dint  of  bribing^ 
had  grown  to  be  zealous  in  the  cause  of  the  Opposition.     She  wai 
constantly  at  work  on  the  Eling,  urging  the  fuU  restoration  of 
Bolingbroke,  urging  even  the  admission  of  him  and  his  Mends  to 
the  ministry,  and  the  dismissal  of  Walpole.    George  indeed  held 
bravely  to  his  old  minister.    He  showed  him  the  insidious  attack! 
which  the  Duchess  put  into  his  hands,  and  allowed  him  thus  to  meit 
and  counteract  them.    But  Walpole  himself  felt  that  the  constailfc 
importunity  of  the  favourite  would  sooner  or  later  have  its  effiacL 
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He  was  erfen,  it  is  said,  thinkmg  of  withdrawing  to  the  Upper 
HouBe,whentheKiiig'Bdeathat08nabruck,onhisretum  ^^^^^ 
home  from  Hanover^  put  an  end  for  a  moment  to  the  dMith. 
almost  rocceaafol  intrigue.  '"•  *'  ^^• 

England  had  been  aLngalarly  fortimate  in  escaping  the  dangers 
which  generally  accompany  a  violent  change  of  dynasty.  Review  of 
The  attention  of  the  new  Government  is  usually  so  ^im'«><^ 
constantly  directed  towards  the  maintenance  of  its  position  in  the 
&ce  of  the  eager  opposition  of  its  worsted  rivals,  that  it  n^lects  the 
external  interests  of  the  country,  and  the  nation  sinks  for  a  time 
into  insignificance.    In  the  first  days  of  the  Revolution  the  nation 
had  fortunately  fiedlen  into  the  hands  of  a  great  statesman,  whose 
wide  policy,  carried  out  with  consummate  ability  by  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  had  raised  it  to  a  very  high  position.    At  j^e^^^^ 
Utrecht  it  had  treated  as  one  of  the  first  European  importMUM  of 
nations.    The  akiU  of  Stanhope  had  secured  the  prestige  ^'^e*^*'*^*- 
thus  won.    It  was  England  which  was  the  chief  power  of  the 
Qoadraple  Alliance,  her  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  which  gave  the 
fust  great  blow  to  the  plans  of  Alberom.    Twice  the  appearance  of 
lier  fleet  in  the  Baltic  had  overawed  the  North,  and  when  the  new 
European  combination  brought  about  by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  had 
threatened  the  existing  arrangements  of  Europe,  it  was  the  diplomacy 
of  England  which  called  into  existence  the  counter  Treaty  of  Hanover. 
At  home  the  survey  of  the  reign  is  not  so  satisfactory.    There  was 
deep  depravity  in  both  domestic  and  public  life.    The  p^^^  „^ 
lieentiousnesB  which  had  marked  the  whole  Stuart  puuic 
period  had  lost  nothing  of  its  wickedness,  but  a  good  ^' 

deal  of  its  elegance,  in  its  union  with  the  corruption  of  a  small 
German  court.  With  a  king  without  wit,  without  taste  for  the  arts, 
lithout  knowledge  of  literature,  without  perception  of  beauty,  and 
•wayod  by  two  ugly,  ignorant  and  rapacious  mistresses,  we  hear  with 
no  mrpriBe  tales  of  the  coarseness  of  the  time.  If  possible,  the 
depravity  of  public  life  was  greater  than  the  private  immorality.  It  is 
rf  enough  to  mark  the  diaracter  of  the  reign  that  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the 
Eari  of  Macclesfield,  was  towards  its  close  convicted  of  disgracing  the 
:  leat  of  justice  by  receiving  bribes,  and  was  removed  with  ignominy 
:-  from  his  oflice;  l^t  three  ministers  at  least,  if  not  more,  were  compro- 
'^  nosed  in  the  iniquitous  transactions  of  the  South  Sea  Company, 
7  and  that  the  King's  mistress  amassed  an  immense  fortune  from  the 
^  Isibes  by  which  her  feivour  was  purchased.  But  even  worse  than 
C^    this  shameless  venality  was  the  political  infidelity  which  uiiVvcwaXV^ 
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prevailed.  It  is  this  wHch  is  the  leal  danger  of  a  disputed  sucoes- 
sion.  There  is  an  uncertainty  as  to  which  party  may  ultimately  be 
successful,  which  engenders  a  spirit  of  political  gambling,  while  for 
any  fancied  insults,  or  any  real  loss  of  power^  immediate  revenge  can 
be  sought  by  a  mere  transfer,  and  frequently  a  secret  transfer  of 
allegiance.  To  this  may  be  added  the  tendency  of  compulsory  oaths, 
which  men  persuade  themselves  that  they  may  accept  as  a  matter 
of  form,  and  which  therefore  weaken  all  sense  of  consdentions 
engagements.  There  was  hardly  a  statesman  of  note  who  had  not 
more  or  less  tampered  with  the  Jacobite  party.  Even  Walpole  is 
not  quite  clear  of  the  charge,  while  the  whole  body  of  High  Tories 
were  in  constant  danger  of  drifting  into  Jacobitism* 

Nor  was  this  the  only  cause  leading  to  low  political  morality, 
inflnenea  of  "^^^  reigning  Eling  was  a  foreigner  in  all  his  habits  and 
tiM  HaaoreriMi  in  all  his  tastes.  He  was  surrounded  by  a  Hanovenaa 
conrtten.  court,  who  regarded  England  as  an  instrument  for  the 

aggrandizement  of  Hanover,  and  formed  a  centre  for  all  intrigues  to 
win  the  royal  favour  at  the  expense  of  patriotism.  It  is  strange^ 
indeed,  that  their  influence  was  less  directly  felt  in  English  politicfl^ 
and  it  is  perhaps  owing  to  those  very  Hanoverian  predilections  of 
the  King,  which  are  so  often  urged  against  him,  that  their  influence 
was  not  greater.  He  was  so  thoroughly  German  in  language  and  in 
thought,  he  was  so  incapable  of  comprehending  the  English  Con- 
stitution and  manners,  that  his  real  interests  were  entirely  centred 
on  his  Hanoverian  dominions,  and  in  all  matters  in  which  they  were 
not  concerned  he  left  England  to  work  out  its  own  revolution,  and 
was  compelled,  moreover,  to  throw  himself  wholly  into  the  hands  (tf 
that  party  on  whom  the  revolution  rested,  and  with  whom  it  was  a 
matter  of  life  and  death  to  secure  the  completion  of  that  revolution, 
and  to  maihtain  the  security  of  the  Parliamentary  Eling.  It  was 
fortunate  that  that  party  was  guided  by  the  wisdom  of  Walpole. 
That  jealousy  of  power  which  was  his  chief  weakness  was  itself  aa 
advantage,  since  it  tended  to  exclude  from  power  the  Tory  party,  and. 
gave  a  united  character  to  the  Government,  which  proved  the  hope- 
lessness of  success  to  all  who  did  not  accept  it» 
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rriHE  ascendancy  of  Walpole  was  in  gre&t  jeopardy  on  the  death  of 
-L  G^ige  I.  Bolingbroke's  intrigues  against  him,  backed  by 
Walpole  ^  ^^  influence  of  the  Duchess  of  Kendal,  had  indeed 

retaiiwiiiB  been  thwarted  by  the  straightforward  manner  in 
poiitioB.  which  Gleorge  I.  had  put  all  complaints  against  him  into 

the  minister's  own  hands — a  striking  instance  of  that  love  of  justice 
and  fidelity  to  old  friends  which  were  the  redeeming  traits  of  his 
otherwise  tminteresting  character.  But  Walpole  had  now  to  do  with 
a  sovereign  whom  as  Prince  of  Wales  he  had  always  opposed,  and 
who  had  been  known  to  use  strong  expressions  of  disapprobation 
with  regard  to  him.  G^rge  II.,  a  little,  dry  man,  gifted  with  the 
hereditary  bravery  and  obstinacy  of  his  family,  but  with  very 
limited  abilities,  and  a  mind  hx  more  easily  toudied  by  little  thing! 
than  by  broad  interests,  could  not  be  expected  to  forget  Walpol^s 
opposition,  nor  to  appreciate  his  calm,  tolerant  wisdom.  When 
Walpole  brought  him  the  news  of  his  father's  death,  he  was  at  once 
directed  to  apply  to  Sir  Spencer  Compton,  a  duU,  orderly  man, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  Treasurer  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  Walpole  was  wise  enough  to  profess  fdendship  for  the  new 
favourite,  who  even  employed  the  ability  of  his  predecessor  to  draw 
up  the  speech  which  the  King  was  to  deliver  to  the  CoundL  For 
some  days  it  was  believed  that  Walpole's  power  was  gone.  Hii 
usual  throng  of  followers  deserted  him  and  crowded  to  Sir  Spencer 
Compton's  lev^e.  But  before  any  definite  arrangements  had  been 
made,  Sir  Spencer  unwisely  gave  Walpole  opportunities  for  personally 
explaining  himself  to  the  King.  He  was  thus  able  to  remove 
the  bad  impression  the  King  had  received  as  to  his  foreign  policy, 
and  to  outbid  his  rivals  in  the  arrangements  he  proposed  to  make  for 
the  Civil  List,  a  point  very  close  to  the  King's  heart.  He  completely 
succeeded  in  winning  the  Queen  to  his  interests*;  and  when  sheheaid 
that  Compton  had  had  to  appeal  to  his  assistance  in  arranging  the 
speech  from  the  throne,  she  took  the  opportunity  of  impressing  upon 
George  the  absurdity  of  employing  a  minister  who  was  obliged  to 
lean  for  support  upon  his  rival.  The  Queen's  influence,  which  WM 
very  great,  turned  the  scale  in  his  favour.  The  ministry  continued 
unchanged.  Compton,  feeling  his  brief  importance  at  an  end^ 
withdrew  from  the  contest,  and  shortly  afterwards  accepted  th* 
position  of  President  of  the  Council  as  Lord  Wilmington. 

The  ofier  which  had  proved  so  effective   a  means  for  secuiiqf :- 
jncreaM  of  the     Walpolc's  powcr  cousistcd  of  ;£l 30,000  to  the  Civil 
civauM^  and  a  jointure  of  ;filOO,000  to  Queen  Caroline.     The  CSt 
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List,  which  had  been  settled  after  the  Revolution  at  £700,000  a  year 
from  all  soniceB,  had  proved  insufficient,  saddled  as  it  then  was  with 
a  variety  of  expenses,  such  as  the  judges'  and  ambassadors'  salaries, 
beyond  the  mere  expenses  of  the  Court  Anne  had  been  ;£1 ,200,000 
in  debt,  Gtoorge  L  ;£1,000,000  Walpole  now  offered  to  induce  the 
House  to  raise  it  to  j£800,000  a  year,  allowing  the  King  to  claim 
anything  beyond  that  sum  which  should  arise  from  the  hereditary 
revenues. 

Before  long  Walpole  won  the  entire  confidence  of  the  King  himseli', 
bat  it  was  at  first  chiefly  on  the  friendship  of  the  Queen  that  he 
leUed.    She  was  a  woman  of  very  considerable  ability.    Her  intellec- 
taal  fault  indeed  was  an  attempt  to  know  too  much,  me  influence 
She  collected  around  her  men  of  learning  of  all  sorts,  of  tiie  Queen, 
dabbled  in  divinity,  dabbled  in  metaphysics,  patronized  poetry,  and 
delighted  in  listening  to  theological  discussions,  in  which  she  kept  the 
part  of  strict  neutrality,  believing  it  is  thought  but  little  on  either 
lide.    But  her  influence  in  bringing  forward  men  of  ability,  especially 
in  the  Church,  was  very  great.    Her  sense  was  excellent,  and  by 
Bieans  of  it,  in  spite  of  the  King's  royal  immorality,  she  contrived 
to  rule  him  absolutely.    She  thoroughly  appreciated  Walpole,  and 
together  they  pursued  that  policy,  which  was  no  doubt  the  right  one 
far  the  maintenance  of  the  Hanoverian  succession.  This  Qj„^gt„  ^^ 
eoosisted  in  the  pursuit  of  peace  in  every  direction —  waipoie's 
peace  abroad,  peace  at  home. '   If  any  point  was  strongly  ■*™**^- 
oontested  it  was  given  up;  if  any  abuse  was  unobserved  it  was 
nffiered  to  rest  untouched;  and  in  general  their  object  was  to 
kt  the  nation  learn  by  its   material   prosperity  the   advantages 
of  an  orderly  and  settled  Government.    As  a  consequence  of  this 
policy  the  period  of  Waipoie's  government  was  uneventful,  and  was 
ooeapied    rather  with  the  great  Parliamentary  struggle  between 
kinuelf  and  the  Opposition  under  Pulteney  than  by  any  great 
national  affidrs. 
\     The  chief  strength  of  that  Opposition  consisted  of  the  discontented 
1^  Wliigs,  most  of  whom  were  driven  to  oppose  Walpole  ciiancter  of 
l:   ^hiB  insatiable  love  of  power.    We  have  already  seen  ^^  oppodtion. 
Ailteney  and  Carteret  forced  from  the  ranks  of  the  Government,  and 
•fi  overtures  with  Bolingbroke  rejected.    In  1*730,  Walpole  quarrelled 
^  his  old  Mend  and  brother-in-law  Townshend,  who  was  only 
:t  Nmined  by  his  patriotism  from  joining  the  Opposition.    In  1733, 
.  -r  '^  Chesterfield  was  added  to  the  list.    These  leaders  had  behind 
f  *"em  a  certain  quantity  of  supporters  yfho  took  the  name  o£  Patiio\A, 
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and  wished  to  be  r^arded  as  the  true  old  Whigs,  looking  npon 

Walpole  with  his  large  majority  as  secedeis  ^m  them.    Theie 

was  much  plansibilily  in  this  view :  for  the  Whig  party  under 

Walpole  seemed  to  have  become  closely  attached  to  the  Crown,  and 

was  supported  principally  by  Crown  influence.    As  the  original 

principle  of  the  Whigs  had  been  antagonism  to  the  over-great  power 

of  the  Crown,  it  could  be  plausibly  urged  that  they  had  now  assumed 

the  position  of  their  former  enemies.    The  Hanoverian  line  had 

ascended  the  throne  with  a  parliamentary  as  contrasted  with  a 

hereditary  title  ;  it  had  therefore  naturally  found  its  chief  supporters 

among  the  Whigs.    With  the  Hanoverians  that  party  had  entered 

upon  power.    But  the  Revolution,  while  practically  subordinatiiig 

the  power  of  the  King  to  that  of  Parliament,  had  constitutionally 

left  it  untouched.    The  Hanoverian  kings  did  not  indeed  employ  it 

to  its  full,  but  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  the  minister,  who,  by  means 

of  the  royal  influence,  practically  ruled  England  with  as  unquet- 

tioned  a  sway  as  any  great  minister  of  the  Stuarts.    The  differemee 

lay  in  this,  that  the  power  of  the  Crown  consisted  in  the  immftnae 

influence  it  possessed  by  means  of  pensions,  places,  and  the  command 

of  the  public  money,  and  worked  through  the  House  of  Commonfl^ 

and  not  in  opposition  to  it.    The  patriot  Whigs  were  consdoos  of 

the  power  of  the  Crown,  and  were  true  to  their  principles  in  opposing 

it.    Their  error  lay  in  this,  that  they  did  not  understand  that  that 

power  was  formidable  only  so  long  as  there  was  a  venal  House  of 

Commons.    Eager  as  they  thought  for  liberty,  they  formed  a  don 

connection  with  the  High  Tories  and  Jacobites,  the  greatest  enemies 

of  liberty ;  and  in  their  eagerness  for  office  did  their  best  to  oppose 

that  Government,  which  for  the  present,  at  all  events,  was  the  only 

safeguard  against  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts,  for  the  events  of  1741 

render  it  plain  that  danger  from  the  Jacobites  was  as  yet  by  no  means 

over.    In  fact,  however,  principle  had  little  to  do  with  the  matter 

it  was  personal  animosity  to  the  minister,  and  anger  at  ezdusiiin 

from  office,  which  inspired  the  Opposition.    Even  the  party  namtt 

"  Whig  "  and  '*  Tory  "  were  beginning  to  lose  their  meaning.    By  fi* 

the  greater  portion  of  the  House  was  thoroughly  attached  to  tW 

Hanoverian    succession.    Some  fifty  Jacobites  sat  in  it  under  tb^j 

guidance  of  Shippen,  and  a  certain  number  of  country  gentlemei^i 

with  Wyndham  at  their  head,  still  retained  the  title  of  Hanc 

Tories.    But  the  Parliamentary  struggle  lay  in  fact  between 

sections  of  the  Whigs,  either  of  which,  whatever  their  prel 

may  have  been  when  out  of  office,  would  probably  have  acted 
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die  same  way  had  they  succeeded  in  obtaining  it.  It  was  not 
)  dose  of  this  reign  and  the  beginning  of  the  next  that  the  old 
names  b^;an  again  to  acquire  significance.  It  had  become 
t  that  the  power  and  influence  of  the  Crown,  but  little 
Bhed,  as  has  been  said,  at  the  Revolution,  had  as  it  were  been 
in  commission  in  the  hands  of  the  great  leaders  of  the  Whig 
who  by  means  of  their  own  Parliamentary  influence,  added  to 
ing's  power  which  they  wielded,  had  assumed  a  monopoly  of 
>Yernment  antagonistic  at  once  to  the  Crown  and  to  the  people. 
who  regarded  this  condition  of  things  as  a  disturbance  of  the 
lance  of  the  Constitution  began  to  rally  round  the  King,  and 
George  III.  resumed  into  his  own  hands  the  power  of  the 
L  and  broke  with  the  Whig  oligarchy,  he  found  his  support  in 
BW  Tory  party. 

oppose  the  many  able  men  whom  enmity  to  the  ministers  had 
I  into  the  ranks  of  the  Patriots,  the  Government  strmgfh  of 
ttle  more^than  the  inert  strength  of  an  unfailing  tiwoovwmmtBi. 
ity  to  show.  Besides  Walpole  himself,  whose  talents  were 
fltioned,  the  €k)vemment  consisted  of  somewhat  second-rate 
luch  as  Newcastle,  whose  fussy  silliness  was  a  constant  theme 
it,  Stanhope,  Lord  Harrington,  an  excellent  diplomatist  but 
ilitician,  and  Lord  Harvey,  a  clever  but  bitter  and  effeminate 
er.  But  the  €k)vemment  was  supported  on  almost  every 
ion  of  importance  by  a  vast  majority  of  the  House,  whose  votes 
ixpassing  skill  of  Walpole  as  a  manager  secured — many  of  them 
lall  places  and  pensions,  or  other  ''considerations,''  as  bribes 
then  called.  That  Walpole  reduced  the  purchase  of  a  majority, 
etice  by  no  means  unknown,  to  a  system  must  be  allowed, 
y  be  urged  in  his  favour,  that  he  used,  but  did  not  cause,  the 
ity  prevalent  among  all  public  men  of  the  time,  and  employed 
as  to  secure  what  was  upon  the  whole  the  government  most 
itageous  for  England  at  the  time. 

e  foUy  of  the  Pretender  spared  the  minister  all  trouble  with 
1  to  the  Jacobites,  for  James  had  succeeded  in  Depnaiionof 
iting  his  ablest  partisans.     He  had   quarrelled  theJaoowtw. 
Atterbury  as  he  quarrelled  with  Bolingbroke,  he  had  excited 
al  by  his  quarrel  with  his  wife,  and  had  suffered  an  unworthy 
lite,  Colonel  Hay,  or  Lord  Inverness  as  he  called  himself,  to 
ant  all  his  better  partisans  in  his  favour.    And  when  the  death 
id  Har  was  followed  by  that  of  the  Duke  of  Wharton  asi<i  oi 
bury  in  1732,  the  Jacobite  canse  fell  into  the  handa  ol  Nexj 
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mferior  agents,  whose  intrigues,  insignificant  as  they  were,  seem  to 
have  been  thoroughly  known  by  Walpole. 

It  was  thus  with  one  source  of  danger  practically  removed  that 
Walpole  resumed  the  threads  of  foreign  policy.  The  last  reign  had 
European  closed  before  peace  had  been  concluded  with  Spain,  and 

eompucauoiia.      while  there  were  still  unsettled  difficulties  with  the  court 
of  Vienna,  although  preliminaries  had  been  signed  both  in  Palis 
and  in  Spain  by  what  is  known  as  the  Convention  of  the  Paxda 
It  must  indeed  have  been  obvious  that  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  plau- 
sible as  it  seemed,  could  not  have  been  a  lasting  treaty.    The  Bourboiui    '; 
were  upon  the  throne  of  Spain,  and  the  dose  junction  of  the  honses    \ 
of  Bourbon  and  Hapsburg  was  an  impossible  contradiction  of  all    :1 
history,  especially  as  the  desire  which  was  really  the  moving  passion    1 
of  the  Spanish  court,  the  establishment,  namely,  of  a  Spanish  kingdom    i 
in  Italy,  was  fundamentally  opposed  to  the  interests  of  Austria.    At     ' 
the  same  time  the  shadow  of  the  approaching  dissolution  of  Ui    ] 
kingdom  at  his  death  was  constantiy  overhanging  the  Empteot 
No  ideas  of  present  greatness,  not  even  the  hope  of  restoring  ihA 
Empire  to  the  position  it  had  held  under  Charles  Y.,  appeared  in  hii 
eyes  so  important  as  to  secure  the  reversion  of  his  own  estates  for 
Ms  daughter,  according  to  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  by  which,  in  1718^    j 
he  had  arranged  the  succession  to  his  hereditary  kingdoms.    It  wai    \ 
impossible  for  him  to  hurry  into  a  general  war,  which  mnsfe  of 
necessity  prevent  the  acceptance  of  that  arrangement     There  wai 
already   a   strongly    expressed    feeling   in   Qermany   against   the' 
marriages  on  which  the  Vienna  Treaty  rested,  and  wl^ch  might  ha?B 
the  effect  of  placing  a  Spaniard  on  the  Imperial  throne.    Tlu 
tlireatened  secession  of  his  chief  allies,  and  the  fear  of  postponing  thi 
acceptance  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  were  sufficient  reasons  to  indiufe 
the  Emperor  to  withdraw  from  his  bargain.    He  therefore  acceplA 
the  mediation  of  France,  where  Fleury,  though  he  probably  neftf . 
forgot  the  old  policy  of  the  country  which  he  governed,  alwi^' 
apparently  exhibited  a  love  of  peace ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  disputai 
points  should  be  referred  to  a  general  Congress  to  be  held  at  AJz-lft-i 
Chapelle,  but  subsequently  moved  to  Soissons. 

At  the  Congress  the  Emperor,  afraid  of  exciting  the 
oongreu  at         prejudices  of  the  Germans,  entirely  deserted  his  S; 
BoiMona.  allies,  and  instead  of  hastening  a  favourable  n^i 

perpetually  threw  obstacles  in  the  way.    As  far  as  Eng^buid 
coDcemed,  the  great  point  at  issue  was  Gibraltar,  which  Spain 
already  besieged  in  vain.    The  mmiatry,  both  before  and  now,* 
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to  have  regarded  tlie  sanender  of  it  as  neither  impossible  nor  very 
injoiioiia ;  the  "view  of  the  nation  was  very  different.  But  as  is  so 
often  the  case,  the  Congress  came  to  very  little.  Spain^  finding  her- 
self deserted  by  Austria,  and  observing  tiiat  the  Congress  was  falling 
to  pieces  by  constant  delays,  had  reconrse  to  a  direct  ^^^^  ^ 
treaty ;  and  on  the  9th  of  November  1729  the  cele-  sevuto. 
brated  Treaty  of  Seville  was  signed.  It  was  a  defensive  ""^*  *'  "*** 
alliance  'between  England,  Spain  and  France,  to  which  Holland 
mbsequently  acceded.  Spain  revoked  all  the  privileges  granted  to 
Austrian  subjects  by  the  treaties  of  Vienna,  re-established  English 
trade  in  America  on  its  former  footing,  and  restored  all  captures. 
The  Assiento  was  confirmed  to  the  South  Sea  Company,  and  arrange- 
ments made  for  securing  the  succession  of  Parma  and  Tuscany  to 
the  Infant  Don  Carlos,  by  substituting  Spanish  troops  for  the  neutral 
forces,  which  since  the  Preliminaries  had  been  occupying  those 
countries. 

The  Emperor  now  found  that  he  had  outwitted  himselL    He  had 

dung  to  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  just  long  enough  to  irritate  two  of  the 

great  countries  of  Europe,  he  had  put  difficulties  in  the  MMppoiiitBMiit 

way  of  its  completion,  and  hesitated  about  fulfilling  it,  of  tii«  Emperor 

just  long  enough  to  irritate  the  third.    Old  friends  and  old  foes  had 

made  common  cause.    His  hopes  for  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  seemed 

entirely  gone.    It  was  not  likely  that  he  would  sit  down  quietly 

while  Spanish  troops  occupied  fortresses  in  what  he  considered  his 

dominian&    He  broke  off  all  diplomatic  relations   with    Spain, 

KDt  troops  into  Italy,  and  on  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Parma 

Kixed  his  duchy.    But  all  men  really  knew  that  the  bribe  was 

leady,  if  they  would  only  give  it,  to  put  an  end  to  all  his  opposition. 

And  the  impatient  Queen  of  Spain — angry  with  the  shilly-shally 

policy  of  her  new  allies  (who  would  not  insist  with  sufficient 

iipidity  on  the  completion  of  the  Seville  treaty),  throwing  over 

Fnmce,  which  she  r^arded  as  the  chief  delinquent  in  the  matter — 

,^' '  joined  with  England  and  Holland  to  offer  the  long  wished  for 

'.^'  gnarantee.    Thus  at  length  by  the  second  Treaty  of  Vienna  all  the 

much  vexed  questions  were  decided.    Austria  was  glad  to  accept  the 

^•.  J  terms  proposed  at  Seville,  agreed  to  destroy  the  Ostend  g,^^^  j,^t_ 

i-^-  Oompanyy  to  establish  Don  Carlos  in  his  duchies,  and  of  Vienna. 

^tA  again  to.  threaten  the  balance  of  European  power.  *'*'^  ^''  "^^* 

And  in  1732,  under  the  escort  of  English  ships,  the  Spanish  troops 

took  poesession  of  the  disputed  fortresses. 

Both  these  treaties  were  arranged  in  accordance  wit\i  l\iQ  ^^\^^ 
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views  of  Walpole.  When  the  second  was  concluded  he  was  absolute 
Complete  master  of  afGairs  in  England ;  for  almost  immediately 

tnpremacy  of      affccT  the  Treaty  of  Seville  the  old  jealousy  which  had 
'  long  smouldered  between  him  and  Townshend  burst  outy 

and  Townshend  had  found  it  necessary  to  withdraw.  Tovmshend 
was  a  proud,  rough  man,  ill  fitted  to  play  the  subordinate  part  which 
Walpole  was  determined  to  thrust  upon  his  colleagues.  Besides 
general  ill-feeling,  several  specific  grounds  of  difference  existed 
between  them.  The  first  Treaty  of  Vienna  had  greatly  irritated 
Townshend,  who  would  have  wished  to  avoid  all  compromise  and  to 
proceed  to  extremities  with  the  Emperor.  The  link  which  had  bound 
the  brothers-in-law  together  had  been  broken  by  the  death  of  Lady 
Townshend,  Walpole's  sister;  and  Walpole's  conduct  with  xegazd 
to  the  Pension  Bill  supplied  a  fresh  ground  of  quarreL  The 
Opposition  had  discovered,  without  exactly  tracing  it  to  its  conr 
ThePeaiioa  stitutional  sourcc,  the  power  of  the  royal  inflneiMiH^ 
^^  and  early  in  1730  Mr.  Sandys  introduced  the  first  of 

those  Bills  for  restraining  it  which  became  from  this  time  anwaids 
one  of  the  regular  weapons  of  attack  against  the  ministry.  He 
moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  disable  all  personi 
from  sitting  in  Parliament  who  had  any  pension  direct  or  indirect 
from  the  Crown,  and  proposed  that  every  member  as  he  took  his  seat 
should  swear  that  he  held  no  such  pension.  The  attack  was 
exceedingly  well  judged,  for  it  gave  expression  to  a  very  genezil 
feeUng,  and  Walpole,  who  studiously  avoided  shocking  the  feelings 
of  any  large  section  of  the  nation,  was  at  some  loss  how  to  meet  it 
But  he  knew  that  he  could  rely  upon  his  great  Whig  supporters  in  lbs 
Upper  House,  and  of  that  House  Townshend  was  the  leadei: 
Walpole  therefore  suffered  the  Bill  to  pass  the  Lower  House  without 
opposition,  so  that  it  was  upon  Townshend  and  the  Lords  that  tho 
whole  odium  fell  when,  as  a  matter  of  course,  they  rejected  it.  On 
these  and  various  other  grounds  such  ill  blood  sprang  up  between 
the  brothers,  that  it  is  told,  though  upon  doubtful  authority,  that  tiic^ 
nearly  came  to  blows  at  an  entertainment  in  the  house  of  Mm 
t  f  Selwyn.  It  was  impossible  that  both  the  ministeBi 
Townshend.  should  remain  in  office ;  the  influence  of  the  Queen  ttizxiai 
^'^^'  the  scale  in  favour  of  Walpole,  and  Townshend  resign^ 

withdrawing  with  unusual  patriotism  from  political  life,  and  devotilf  { 
himself  at  Beynham,  his  house  in  Norfolk,  to  the  improvement  f^j 
agiicxAiyn^,    It  is  to  him  that  we  chiefly  owe  the  cultivation  i^j 
tumipB.     Thia  change,  by  allowing  a  proper  rotation  of  cropi^  vi\ 
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diiiB  avoiding  the  necessity  of  leaving  fields  to  lie  Mlow,  added  neafly 
a  third  to  the  cultivable  area  of  England^  while  by  supplying  large 
quantities  of  cattle-food  from  a  comparatively  small  space  of  ground, 
it  enormously  increased  the  food-producing  resources  of  the  country. 
For  two  years  the  ascendancy  of  Walpole  was  unquestioned.    He 
was  enabled  to  turn  his  thoughts  to  domestic  improve-  waipoie's  home 
mentsL    English  was  substituted,  certainly  most  reason-  «w«™»«*- 
ably,  for  the  ancient  Law  Latin  in  all  legal  proceedings,  to  the 
grief  it  is  said   of  some  conservative  lawyers,  and   against  the 
opposition  of  most  of  the  judges.    There  was  a  Committee  of 
Inquiry  also  into  the  condition  of  public  prisons,  which  brought  many 
revolting  horrors   to   light     Both  in  the  Fleet  and  Marshalsea 
torture  by  thumbscrew  and  otherwise  was  constant,  and  the  condition 
of  poor  prisoners  who  could  not  bribe  the  gaolers  was  inconceivably 
honid.    Forty  or  fifty  of  them,  for  instance,  were  locked  up  for 
the  night  in  a  cell  not  sixteen  feet  square.    Gaol-fever  and  famine 
were  constantly  destroying  them,  so  that  the  deaths  at  one  prison 
were  frequently  eight  or  ten  a  day. 
^'       But  it  was  as  a  financier  that  Walpole  was  most  favourably 
I    known,  and  somewhat  strangely  it  was  a  great  financial  ^^^  Aiuuiciai 
'    reform  in  the  year  1733  that  almost  brought  him  to  ruin.  meMUM. 
[     Wialpole  was  desirous  of  lessening  even  the  weak  opposi-  ^^^' 

tion  by  which  he  was  confronted  in  Parliament ;  and  in  the  hope  oi 

ittracting  to  himself  the  country  gentlemen,  he  appealed,  in  accordance 

with  his  usual  principle,  to  their  love  of  money,  and  sought  some  way 

to  lessen  the  Land  Tax.    For  this  purpose  he  suggested  an  excise  upon 

alt    This  must  have  been  contrary  to  ^  own  convictions.    He 

eonld  not  have  been  ignorant  how  important  an  article  salt  is  in  many 

numufiictares,  how  necessary  an  article  of  purchase  even  among  the 

poorest.     He  was  in  fact  tasdng  the  poor  and  the  manufacturing  classes 

for  the  sake  of  winning  the  landed  interest,  which  would  be  called 

Upon  to  i>ay  a  land  tax  of  one  instead  of  two  shillings.    The  new  duty 

Was  carried,  but  by  no  large  majority.    The  chief  argument  against 

ft  was  that  it  was  a  step  towards  a  general  excise,  which,  because 

it  seemed  to   infringe    on  the  rights  of   the  subject   by  giving 

:.  Revenue  officers  the  right  of  entering  houses,  was  much  detested, 

tlnd  r^arded  as  a  badge  of  servitude.    Although  the  tax  upon 

ialt  was  not  really  intended  as  a  beginning  of  a  general  excise, 

^  was  nevertheless  true  that  Walpole  had  a  scheme  of  that  nature  in 

'  lUs  mind  :  for  it  was  found  after  a  year's  experience  that  the  new 

^  upon  salt  fell  short  by  two-thirds  of  the  sum  required  to  «y^\t 
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of  the  reduction  of  the  Land  Tax  to  one  ahillmg.    It  was  to  a  new 
measure  of  excise  that  Walpole  looked  to  supply  ti^e  deficiency.    The 
excisable  articles  at  that  time  were  malt,  salt,  and  distilleries,  and  the 
produce  of  the  tax  in  1733  was  about  j^,200,000.    When  Walpde^s 
project  of  extending  the  excise  got  wind  it  proved  most  repugnant  to 
the  people.  Numerous  meetings  were  held,  and  many  members  were 
instructed  to  vote  against  any  such  attempt.    But  when  the  project 
was  brought  before  the  House,  then  in  Committee,  it  appeared  that 
Walpole,  disowning  all  intention  of  establishing  a  general  exdse^ 
confined  himself  solely  to  the  duties  on  wine  and  tobacco  ;  and  even 
on  those  commodities  designed  no  increase  of  the  present  duties,  but 
merely  a  change  in  the  manner  of  collecting  them.    In  future  the 
dues  were  to  be  collected  after  the  manner  of  an  excise  from  the 
retailers,  and  not  as  heretofore  in  the  form  of  customs  at  the 
ports.     Fraud  and  smuggling  were  so  prevalent  that  in  tobaooo 
alone   the  customs,  which  ought   to   have  produced  £7ti0fi00  a 
year,  produced  in  fact  only  £160,000.    As  these  frauds  took  plioe 
chiefly  at  the  ports  or  along  the  seaboard,  Walpole  hoped  by  taxing 
the  retail  trade,  and  not  the  importation,  much  to  lessen  them.    In 
addition  to  this,  he  would  have  established  a  system  of  waiehoiudng 
without  tax  for  re-exportation,  thus  making  London  a  free  port^    H 
was  undoubtedly  an  excellent  plan.    As  he  pointed  out,  it  was  the 
shops  and  warehouses  alone  which  were  under  supervision,  not  the 
houses  of  the  retailers ;  liberty  was  in  no  way  infringed ;  it  enabled 
him  to  remit  the  Land  Tax  to  the  advantage  of  the  country  gentlemen ; 
the  scheme  was  advantageous  to  the  importer,  who  could  le-expoKt 
free  of  duty ;  the  price  of  the  commodity  was  not  raised.     But  none 
the  less  did  it  meet  with  the  most  violent  opposition.    Wyndhua 
likened  it  to  the  unjust  imposts  of  Empson  and  Dudley,  and  Palben^ 
derided  it  as  a  vast  plan  to  cure  an  almost  imaginary  evU    Tha 
people  beset  the  doors  of  the  House  during  the  debate  in  gnti 
crowds,  irritating  Walpole  till  he  let  fall  the  unhappy  words— "B 
may  be  said  that  they  came  hither  as  humble  suppliants,  but  I 
know  whom  the  law  c&Ha  sturdy  beggars ; "  an  expression  which  mtf 
never  forgiven.     The  resolution  was  carried,  but  by  an  unusually 
small  majority.    On  this  and  subsequent  motions  a  Bill  was  foundail 
and  in  the  course  of  many  discussions  a  new  cry  was  raised  \ij 
Pulteney,  that,  as  most  of  the  seaport  boroughs  were  already  Jb 
the  hands  of  one  or  the  other  branch  of  the  administration,  tiii 
was  a  plan  for  bringing  inland  towns  under  the  same  influeneaiii 
and  before  the    Bill  came  to  a  second   reading,  the  ministaBd 
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majority  of  sixty  had  dwindled  to  sixteen.  The  excitement  became 
dangeioiu;  even  the  army  was  infected,  and  Walpole,  according  to 
his  usual  principle,  yielded  to  the  violence  of  the  stoim  and  with- 
drew the  BilL  But  though  thus  thwarted,  he  did  not  forego  his  revenge 
on  the  de&nlters  of  his  own  party.  Chesterfield,  the  ablest  man  in 
the  ministry,  Lord-Steward  of  the  Honsehold,  was  somewhat  rudely 
dismissed.  Lord  Clinton,  the  Earl  of  Burlington,  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
tzosoy  the  Earls  of  Marchmont  and  Stair,  and  by  a  questionable 
exercise  of  prerogative  the  Duke  of  Bolton  and  Lord  Cobham,  were 
deprived  of  their  commission  in  the  army, — an  arbitrary  act  not  lost 
light  of  by  the  Opposition. 

As  Walpole,  true  to  his  principles,  had  purchased  peace  at  home  by 
eoncesBion,  we  find  him  the  next  year  for  the  same  object  hii  pMifle 
keeping  entirely  aloof  firom  a  new  war  which  had  broken  '"•*•«  i»M«y. 
oat  in  Europe.    The  Peaces  of  Seville  and  Vienna  had  apparently  com- 
pleted the  arrangements  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  settled  all  dif- 
ferences between  the  courts  of  Spain  and  Vienna ;  but  treaties  based 
npoa  arbitraiy  territorial  arrangements  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
the  balance  of  power  are  always  very  liable  to  be  broken.    Neither 
party  considers  itself  quite  fairly  treated,  and  is  ever  on  ptedi  Enropaui 
the  look-out  for  some  opening  to  regain  its  lost  power  or  ^*'- 
toacqniie  some  new  influence.    The  Peace  of  Utrecht  had  closed  the 
War  of  Succession,  undertaken  solely  to  establish  the  balance  of  power 
m  Europe,  and  had  been  exactly  such  a  treaty  as  has  been  described. 
The  Ptaces  of  Seville  and  Vienna  had  been  necessary  to  modify  in 
Mxme  degree  its  arrangements.    A  quarrel  as  to  the  election  of  a  new 
King  of  Poland  was  sufficient  to  render  for  the  time  all  three  of 
them  useless.    It  will  be  remembered  that  the  French  King  had 
married  the  daughter  of  Stanislaus,  ex-Eing  of  Poland.    All  French 
influence  therefore  was  now  employed  to  secure  his  re-election,  while 
the  Czarina  Anne  of  Bussia  and  the  Emperor  strongly  upheld  the 
daims  of  Augustus,  son  of  the  late  King.    A  Russian  and  a  Saxon 
irmy  were  sufficient  to  secure  the  throne  for  Augustus ;  but  the 
Emperor's  interference,  although  indirect,  had  enabled  Fleury  to  show 
hinuBelf  in  his  true  colours,  to  listen  to  that  great  section  of  his 
countrymen  who  were  weary  of  the  lengthened  peace,  and  to  bring 
on  a  war  which  promised  to  be  far  more  advantageous  to  France  than 
my  success  in  Poland  could  have  been.    Li  his  attack  upon  Austria 
he  was  joined  at  once  by  Spain :  for  the  Queen,  the  real  ruler  of 
the  Peninsula,  was  still  discontented  with  the  losses  Spain  hod 
coffered  by  the  late  treaties,  and  was  besides  very  anxioiiB  to  «^c\»« 
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ft  crown  for  her  son  Don  Carlos,  who  was  already  Duke  of  Paima. 
There  was  a  short  campaign  upon  the  Rhine,  where  Berwick  com- 
manded the  French,  Eugene  the  Imperial  army.  Though  the  French 
lost  their  general  before  Plulipsburg,  they  were  everywhere  succeflsfoly 
and  when  the  united  armies  of  Spain  and  Sardinia  threw  themselves 
on  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  they  found  no  great  difficulty  in  conquer- 
ing the  Austnans,  and  completing  the  conquest  of  that  country  and 
of  Sicily  by  the  victory  of  Bitonto.  Don  Carlos  assumed  the  king- 
dom as  Charles  III. 

Nothing  could  induce  Walpole  to  side  with  either  party  in  this 
Deflnitiv*  war,  although  he  suffered  much  obloquy  for  re&aining 

vi^L^'  ^0^  ^  I  c^d  ^6  Emperor,  unable  to  secure  his  assistance^ 

Nov.  8, 173S.  allowed  the  pacific  mediation  of  France  and  F«ng1and 
to  have  its  weight  Preliminaries  of  peace  were  set  on  foot  (Oct  1735X 
which  ripened  in  three  years  into  the  great  treaty  called  the  Definitive 
Peace  of  Vienna,  by  which  the  Spanish  house  was  allowed  to  retain 
Naples  and  Sicily.  Sardinia  was  rewarded  with  some  frontier  town% 
among  others  Novara  and  Tortona,  Lorraine  was  ceded  to  France^ 
and  the  young  Duke  of  Lorraine,  Francis,  the  affianced  husband  of 
Maria  Theresa  (heiress  to  the  Austrian  Empire),  was  persuaded  to 
accept  Tuscany  in  exchange.  France  and  Sardinia  again  ratified  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction.  This  somewhat  trivial  war  thus  completed  the 
incorporation  of  France,  established  the  Bourbons  in  Naples,  and  was 
the  cause  of  the  connection  between  Tuscany  and  the  Austrian  house. 

Walpole  had  been  more  than  usually  anxious  to  keep  clear  of 
znereaiing  European  wars,  because  the  time  for  the  dissolution  of 
wJSJil?"  ^  ^^  Parliament  under  the  Septennial  Act  was  rapidly 
1734.  approaching,  and  there  seemed  every  reason  to  believe 

that  the  struggle  at  the  coming  election  would  be  a  very  fierce 
one.  The  Opposition  were  already  supplied  with  several  very 
effective  cries.  The  Excise  scheme,  the  arbitrary  punishment  of 
his  opponents,  and  his  determination  to  keep  up  a  standing  armyi 
would  all  powerfully  excite  the  people  against  the  minister. 
Before  the  dissolution  they  added  one  more  cry  against  him  h^ 
making  a  strong  attack  upon  the  Septennial  Act.  As  most  of 
the  Opposition  Whigs  had  voted  for  this  Act,  they  had  always 
shrunk  from  demanding  its  repeaL  It  required  all  the  skill  of 
Bolingbroke,  the  wire-puller  of  the  Opposition,  to  induce  the  two 
parties  to  unite  in  the  assault.  The  debate  is  interesting,  as  showing 
in  a  great  speech  of  Wyndham  the  temper  of  the  Opposition  and  the 
sort  of  charges  to  which  Walpole  was  exposed.    "  Let  us  sujipofle,'* 
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said  Wyndham,  ''a  man  abandoned  to  all  notions  of  virtue  and  honour, 
of  no  great  flEunily,  and  of  but  a  mean  fortune,  raised  to  ^-^^^^., 
be  chief  Minister  of  State  by  the  concurrence  of  many  •peeoh  Htainst 
whimsical   events,  afraid  or  unwilling  to  trust  any  ^^>^*- 
but  creatures  of  his  own  making,  and  most  of  them  equally  aban- 
doned to  all  notions  of  virtue  or  honour,  a  man  ignorant  of  the  true 
histoiy  of  his  country,  and  consulting  nothing  but  that  of  enriching 
and  aggrandizing  himself  and  his  favourites ;  in  foreign  affairs  trust- 
ing none  but  those  whose  education  makes  it  impossible  for  them 
to  have  such  knowledge  or  such  qualifications  as  can  either  be  of 
Bervioe  to  their  country  or  give  weight  or  credit  to  their  negotiations. 
Let  us  suppose  the  true  interest  of  the  nation  by  such  means 
nej^ected  or  misunderstood,  her  honour  and  credit  lost,  her  trade 
msnlted,  her  merchants  plundered,* her  sailors  murdered;  and  all 
these  things  overlooked  only  for  fear  his  administration  should  be 
endangeored.     Suppose  him  next   possessed  of  great  wealth,  the 
phmder  of  the  nation,  with  a  Parliament  of  his  own  choosing,  most 
of  iheir  seats  purchased,  and  their  votes  bought  at  the  public  ex- 
pense.   Let  us  suppose  attempts  made  to  inquire  into  his  conduct, 
and  the  reasonable  request  rejected  by  a  corrupt  majority  of  his 
ereatores.  •  .  .  Upon  this  scandalous  victory  let  us  suppose  this 
ddef  minister  pluming  himself  in  defiances,  because  he  finds  he  has 
a  Parliament,  like  a  packed  jury,  ready  to  acquit  him  at  all  adven- 
tnea.    Let  us  suppose  him  arrived  to  that  degree  of  insolence  as  to 
do^nneer  over  all  the  men  of  ancient  families,  all  the  men  of  sense, 
igtue,  or  fortune  in  the  nation,  and  as  he  has  no  virtue  of  his  own, 
ndiealing  it  in  others,  and  endeavouring  to  destroy  or  corrupt  it  in 
all  .  .  .  Then  let  us  suppose  a  prince,  ignorant  and  unacquainted 
with  the  inclinations  and  interests  of  his  people.  .  .  .  Could  there 
tny  greater  curse  happen  to  a  nation  than  such  a  prince  on  the 
tfarone,  advised  and  solely  advised  by  such  a  minister,  supported  by 
mch  a  Farliamentl"     Walpole  replied  in  a  speech  scarcely  less 
vigorous,  xmveiling  the  secret  influence  of  Bolingbroke,  attributing 
to  him  the  whole  management  of  the  Opposition,  and  pointing  out 
liiB  vast  ambition  and  unequalled  faithlessness. 

The  election,  after  a  severe  struggle,  ended  by  giving  Walpole  a 
lazge  majority,  although  considerably  smaller  than  he  had  hitherto 
commanded.  The  depression  of  the  Opposition  was  great,  especially 
%i  Bolingbroke,  weary  of  all  exclusion  from  power,  and  involved  in 
Quarrels  with  Pnlteney,  withdrew  to  France. 

The  leadership  which  Bolingbroke  thus  resigned  fell  in  8om<& 
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degree  into  the  hands  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  not  indeed  that  he 
prinoe  of  Wales  poBsessed  any  of  the  talents  of  a  leader,  but  that  he  foimed 
onmStkoL  ^  rallying-point  for  all  sections  of  the  Opposition.  From 
1786.  his  first  arrival  in  England,  in  1728,  there  had  been  the 

usual  differences  between  him  and  his  father.    He  had  thought 
himself  ill-used  in  the  matter  of  his   intended   marriage   with 
Wilhelmina  of  Prussia,  whom,  though  he  had  never  seen,  he  pretended 
to  adore.    The  mutual  dislike  of  the  fathers  of  the  proposed  bride 
and  bridegroom  had  broken  off  that  match.    He*had  since  maiiied  a 
sensible  wife,  Augusta  of  Saxe-Gotha.      But  it  was  the  pandmonj 
of  his  father  which  had  principally  excited  his  displeasure.    He  held 
his  income  of  ;£50,000  a  year  entirely  at  his  father's  will,  whereas 
his  father  when  Prince  of  Wales  had  j$100,000  secured  to  him. 
But  parsimony  was  the  ruling  passion  of  Qeorge  II.,  and  nothing 
could  persuade  him  to  increase  his  son's  income.    Bound  the  Prinoe 
had  collected  all  the  great  leaders  of  the  Opposition ;  Pnlteney, 
Chesterfield,  Carteret,  Wyndham  and  Cobham  were  intimate  with 
him,  and  Bolingbroke  was  his  political  instructor.    Nor  was  this 
all.    Although  the  Queen  had  a  love  of  literature,  and  in  some  ways 
patronized  clever  men  (especially  in  the  matter  of  Church  preferment), 
Walpole  had  always  refused  to  show  them  the  least  favour ;  and  as 
a  natural  consequence,  all  the  better  writers  allied  themselves  closely 
with  the  clever  men  of  the  Opposition,  especially  with  Bolingbroke^ 
who  had  always  been  their  friend.    Swift,  Pope,  Gay,  and  Arbuthnot^ 
were  constantly  writing  vigorously  against  Walpole.    "Gullivert 
Travels ''  are  full  of  strokes  of  satire  against  the  conduct  of  affediBL 
Some  of  Pope's  sharpest  lines  refer  to  the  Queen's  implacability 
towards  her  son.    The  "  Beggars'  Opera  "  of  Gay  was  regarded  as  being 
directed  almost  entirely  against  the  Government.    The  ''Quazieb 
between  Peacham  and  Lockit"  were  by  some  thought  to  allude  to  tha 
quarrel  between  Townshend  and  Walpole  ;^  and  in  the  Orapxmsn^ 
tiie  organ  of  the  Opposition,  letters  of  the  most  virulent  descriptioB 
were  constantly  published  against  Walpole.    To  this  brilliant  Coml 
it  was  natural  that  the  younger  men  rising  to  notoriety  should  ally  | 
themselves.    The  intellect  of  the  political  world  seemed  there  to  In 
centred,  and  the  specious  name  of    Patriot  was    apt    to  attnet 
enthusiastic  youth.     Pitt  and  L3rttelton  began  their  political  cazetf 
as  members  of  this  Opposition. 

I  The  applications  of  the  passages  in  the  "  Beggars'  Opera"  muBt  have  boon  aA^ 
tiioi^hts,  as  the  play  was  brought  out  in  1728,  before  the  quarrel  at  Mrs.  Belwyn*)^' 
quarrel  there  woe,  took  place. 
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It  was  not  till  the  year  1737  that  a  public  outbreak  between  the 
King  and  Prince  took  place.    In  the  preceding  year  an  event  had 
happened,  which,  though  of  little  historical  importance,  has  been   . 
rendered  interesting  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his ''  Heart  of  Midlothian." 
During  the  King's  absence  in  Hanover  the  Queen  was  left  Begent. 
Two  smugglers,  Wilson  and  Robertson,  were  imprisoned  in  the 
Tolbooth,  and  tried  to  escape.    Wilson  went  first,  but  being  a  big 
man,  could  not  get  through  the  aperture  they  had  made.    Feeling 
that  he  had  injured  Bobertson,  on  the  following  Sunday  in  church  he 
iQcceeded  in  grasping  one  of  his  guards  in  each  hand,  and  a  third  with 
his  teeth,  thus  giving  Bobertson  an  opportunity  of  escape,  of  which 
lie  availed  himself.    A  strong  sympathy  was  excited  for  Wilson,  and 
after  his  execution  the  soldiers  were  attacked  with  stones.    Porteous, 
who  commanded  the  guard,  fired  upon  the  crowd.    For  this  he  was 
tried  and  condemned  to  death,  but,  in  consideration  of  the  provoca- 
tion, was  reprieved  by  Queen  Caroline.    The  people,  enraged  at  this, 
QTgEuiized  a  riot,  and  though  notice  was  given  to  the  magistrates,  no 
dfident  means  were  taken  for  suppressing  it.    The  gates  were  locked, 
and  the  commander  of  the  troops,  frightened  by  Porteous'  example, 
:  I    lefiued  to  act    The  Tolbooth  was  broken  open,  and  Porteous  hanged 
4    ^  *  barber's  pole,  all  with  the  greatest  order  and  regularity.    Having 
c.^    done  this,  and  paid  for  the  rope  with  which  they  hanged  Porteous, 
^    the  crowd  dispersed,  nor  could  any  of  the  rioters  be  detected.    The 
Qneen,  regarding  the  disturbance  as  a  personal  insult  to  her  authority, 
was  extremely  ftngry.    It  was  proposed  to  abolish  the  Edinburgh  city 
.  goazd  and  the  city  charter,  level  the  gates,  and  declare  the  provost 
iocapable  of  holdhig  any  office.    The  opposition  of  the  Scotch  mem- 
kxB  and  of  the  Scotch  nobles  was  however  too  great  to  be  disregarded, 
and  ultimately  the  city  being  fined  ;£2000,  and  the  provost  declared 
incapable  of  office,  no  further  punishment  was  inflicted. 

During  this  year  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  married.  But  this 
l>y  no  means  tended,  as  it  was  hoped,  to  the  union  ^^^^^^  ^^^ 
of  the  Boyal  Family,  for  the  Prince  at  once  renewed  sing  and  Prince. 
llis  demands  for  an  increase  of  income.  He  determined  at  ^^^^' 
length  to  follow  Bolingbroke's  advice,  and  demand  that  the  sum  he 
deceived  should  not  depend  on  the  King's  will,  but  be  permanent  and 
^xed  by  the  Parliament  This  threat  induced  the  King  to  make  some 
Overtures,  with  a  promise  to  give  the  Princess  a  jointure.  They 
^ere  rejected,  however,  and  the  battle  fought  out.  The  great 
^w  in  the  organization  of  the  Opposition  was  then  made 
^nanifest,  for  the  Tories  (forty-five  in  number)  refused  lo  \o\jfc  \u 
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favour  of  a  Hanoveiian  prince,  and  the  ministeiB  were  victoxiooa. 
This  dispute  was  followed  by  a  still  more  scandalous  squabble, 
the  Prince  hurried  his  wife  from  the  King's  residence  at  Hampton 
Court  to  the  empty  palace  of  St  James's  when  she  was  on  the 
point  of  giving  birth  to  her  first  child,  who  would  be  in  the  direct 
line  of  succession  to  the  throne.  This  insult  was  never  fozgLveii, 
and  the  King  gave  his  son  a  peremptory  order  to  leave  the  Court 
He  withdrew  at  once  to  Norfolk  House  in  St.  James's  Squaxe, 
Deah  of  thi  which  became  the  centre  of  the  Opposition.  The  Queen 
<^^*^  remained  implacable,  refusing  to  see  him  even  on  her 

deathbed.  Her  death  happened  within  a  few  weeks  of  this  unbi^ppy 
qutirrel,  to  the  great  loss  of  the  King,  whose  want  of  intellect  dM 
had  chiefly  supplied,  of  Walpole,  whose  staunch  friend  she  had  alwi^ 
been,  and  indeed  of  all  England,  for  by  seconding  Sir  Boberfs  viewi 
she  had  been  nudnly  instrumental  in  securing  for  it  that  period  of 
comparative  rest  which  was  so  much  wanted  to  re-establish  its  well- 
being  after  the  troublous  time  of  revolution  it  had  passed  throu^^ 
It  was  believed  that  Walpole's  power  had  rested  chiefly  on  her 
influence,  and  there  was  a  general  expectation  that  her  death  would 
be  followed  by  his  downfalL  The  Opposition  were  much  disappointad 
when  they  found  his  influence  with  the  King  as  great  as  ever.    It  is 

waipou  r«utii>  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  parting  words  she  had  recommendsd 
Us  inflvMiea  the  King  to  continue  to  trust  in  her  favourite  minister ; 
with  the  King.     ^^^  j^^^  advice  was  then  as  always  followed  by  him.  FoJ 

though  he  was  not  a  faithful  husband,  having  had  Lady  SuffoD 
for  his  mistress  during  the  first  years  of  his  reign,  and  now  aUyio 
himself  with  Sophia  de  Walmoden,  created  Countess  of  Tarmout! 
his  mistresses  never  had  any  great  political  influence  over  him— 3 
influence  at  all  events  comparable  to  that  exercised  by  the  Queen. 
The  Opposition,  though  disappointed,  by  no  means  relaxed  its  effoi 
The  oppodtion    *^^  fouud  a  favourable  point  of  attack  in  Walpo' 
•ttackahis         pacific  tendencies.    There  were  still  several  point! 
padiic  policy,      ^p^^^  unsettled   with  Spain.     The  limits  betw 

Oeorgia  and  Florida  were  undetermined.  By  the  Treaty  of  Seville  t 
was  established  on  its  former  footing  between  the  two  countries,  anc 
commercial  relations  between  them  were  therefore  regulated  bj 
somewhat  indefinite  treaties  of  1667  and  1670.    By  these  the 
of  search  and  the  right  of  seizure  of  contraband  goods  was  allow 
the  respective  nations.      This  right  was  exercised    with    va 
severity  by  the  Spaniards  according  to  their  relation  with  Ed 
at  the  time.     But  the  trade  of  English  America  had  very 
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nczeasedy  and  would  not  be  restzained  from  seeking  legally  "of  tL 

U^iaUy  the  trade  of  South  America.    There  was  no  doubt  abundant 

snuggling.    Even  the  South  Sea  Company,  which  was  allowed  to 

lend   one  ship  a  year,  contrived  in  fact  much  to  inciease   that 

lumber  by  sending  tenders  with  her,  which  secretly  replenished 

ler  cargo  as  she  parted  with  it    On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally 

sertaiu  that  the  Spanish  Guarda-Costas  had  exercised  their  authority 

EOQghly,  and  many  tales  of  the  ill-usage  of  British  subjects  were  current. 

These  stories  were  collected  and  brought  up  in  Parliament  by  the 

Opposition,  the  best  known  being  that  of  Jenkin's  ear.    Jenkin  was 

ftesptain,  who  asserted  that  his  ear  had  been  torn  from  him,  and  that 

lie  had  been  bidden  to  take  it  to  his  king.    ''  Then,"  said  he,  ''  I 

leeommended  my  soul  to  God  and  my  cause  to  my  country.''    The 

«r,  wrapped  in  cotton,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  showing  to  o«orge  d«iirM 

Ids  listeners.    This  claptrap  story  was  most  effective  ^^• 

mnmsing  the  popular  indignation.    Walpole  resisted  the  clamour, 

Init  met  with  great  difficulties.    The  King,  who  was  at  heart  a  soldier, 

now  freed  £rom  the  peaceful  influence  of  Ms  wife,  was  urgent  for  war ; 

od  in  the  Cabinet  itself  Newcastle  began  to  bid  for  increased  power 

I7  &vouring  this  desire  of  the  King. 

In  this  eagerness  for  war,  which  is  frequently  represented  as  a  folly 
m  the  part  of  the  nation,  the  people  were  probably  really  wiser  than 
tiidr  rolera.  The  state  of  Europe  was  becoming  such  that  war 
,  VBi  necessary  for  England,  if  she  was  to  uphold  her  position,  and  to 
ckain  that  paramount  situation  in  commerce  and  on  the  sea  which 
W  people  then  as  now  regarded  as  her  due.  Walpole's  peace  policy 
VIB  certainly  directed  rather  to  the  aggrandizement  of  his  party  than 
to  tiie  general  interest  of  the  nation,  and  in  pursuit  of  it  he  had 
lOowed  himself  to  be  duped  by  the  pacific  language  of  Cardinal 
RBmy.  His  attention  had  been  distracted  from  the  broader  lines  of 
tuopean  politics  to  the  details  of  the  constantly  shifting  diplomacy 
Of  the  time.  It  is  now  known  that,  as  early  as  1733,  the  Family 
'^Vttnpact  had  been  entered  into  between  the  two  branches  of  the 
rQoqfle  of  Bourbon,  for  the  express  purpose  of  hampering  the  trade  of 
^Ciigland,  and  with  a  stipulation  for  mutual  assistance  both  in  war- 
'bips  and  privateers  in  case  of  any  encroachment  on  the  part  of 
^igjland.  Nor  was  the  agreement  a  dead  letter.  M.  de  Maurepas 
*U  been  buedly  and  successfully  employed  in  reorganizing  the 
'Wnchnavy. 

"Walpole  attempted  at  first  to  pursue  his  established  policy  of  peace. 
I«  opened  negotiations  with  Spain,   supported  by  eucli  ^^ix&cH 

«0M.  MOV.  ^^-^ 
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coining  hostilities  as  induced  that  Court  to  agree  to  a  con: 
Many  English  prisoners  and  some  English  prizes  were  resto: 
Hegotutions       Compensation  was  prom&ed  to  the  amonnt  of  £. 
with  spftin.        Against  this^  however,  was  set  j£60,000  to  be 
^^^'  England  for  the  destruction  of  Spanish  ships  by  j 

Byng  in  1718,  and  in  his  eagerness  for  prompt  payment 
suffered  it  to  be  further  reduced  to  ;^5,000.  The  disputec 
were  left  for  further  negotiation.  No  mention  was  made  of  t 
of  search ;  the  limits  of  Georgia  were  not  defined.  Wh 
convention  became  known  the  popular  indignation  was  gi 
was  regarded  as  a  resignation  of  our  rights.  The  ridiculous: 
sum  given  for  compensation  was  pointed  out,  and  the  payi 
j£60,000  for  what  the  people  regarded  as  a  glorious  vict 
naturally  much  resented.  It  was  in  opposing  this  convent! 
Pitt  seems  first  to  have  shown  his  great  powers  of  orator 
ministerial  majority  was  only  twenty-eight.  Believing  th 
could  now  safely  proceed  to  extremities,  the  Opposition  det 
upon  seceding  from  the  House.  With  the  arguments  all 
side,  and  the  votes  upon  the  other,  it  was  impossible,  they  i 
them  to  continue  to  do  their  duty  there.  It  was  a  foolish  ma 
which,  though  tried  more  than  once,  has  never  ^been  su 
To  the  public  it  invariably  appears  factious,  and  as  no  Op 
has  been  found  determined  enough  to  keep  it  up  for  any  1< 
time,  it  has  always  been  made  ridiculous  by  the  speedy  retui 
seceders.  In  the  present  instance  Walpole  sarcastically  thai 
Opposition  for  their  withdrawal,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  paa 
measures  which  would  otherwise  have  been  sharply  opposed 
others,  a  subsidy  to  Denmark  for  a  palpably  Hanoverian 
the  security,  namely,  of  the  little  castle  of  Steinhorst  in  Hoh 
But  though  he  had  carried  his  convention,  and  altho 
Opposition  had  withdrawn,  and  Cardinal  Fleury  had  offe 
mediation  of  France,  it  became  obvious  to  Walpole  that  ] 
Walpole  either  declare  war  or  resign.    His  love  of  po^ 

wJtt!«r  uum'  vented  him  from  taking  the  latter  and  more  hoi 
niign.  course,  and,  to  the  loss  of  both  power  and  f 

suffered  himself  to  be  dragged  against  his  convictions  ii 
which  was  declared  on  the  19th  of  October.  The  joy  of  Eng] 
very  great,  although  Walpole  was  full  of  gloomy  foreboding* 
he  himself  said,  "  no  man  can  prudently  give  his  advice  foi 
ing  war  without  knowing  the  whole  system  of  the  affairs  of 
as  they  stand  at  present.  ...  It  is  not  the  power  of  Spain 
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!  of  this  nation  only  that  we  ought  in  snch  a  case  to  know  and 
ifue.  We  ought  also  to  know  what  allies  onr  enemies  may 
ttd  what  assistance  we  may  expect  from  our  friends."    He  felt 

1  that  the  area  of  the  war  would  soon  be  extended,  for,  although 
id  Boccessfiilly  used  his  efforts  to  Tnaiutain  Mendship  with 
e^  lie  knew  that  there  was  an  intimate  connection  between 
sod  Spain  which  must  sooner  or  later  bring  the  former  into 
H  Moreover,  his  information  as  to  the  plans  of  the  Jacobites 
Beedmgly  accurate,  and  while  the  Opposition  were  constantly 
igthe  notion  of  any  formidable  organization  of  that  party,  he 
seMed  to  be  on  his  guard  against  it.    The  justice  of  his  views 

onee  shown,  when  the  declaration  of  war  called  to  life  the 
iriiig  energy  of  the  Jacobites.  Intrigues  were  immediately  set 
; ;  a  Committee  was  appointed  in  England ;  overtures  were 
cd  to  Spain  ;  and,  as  Fleury  gradually  grew  colder  and  more 
ed  from  England,  proposals  were  made  to  him  also,  to  which 
med,  and  promised  that  he  would  send  a  body  of  troops, 
y  the  Irish  Brigade,  to  support  any  attempt  in  favour  of  the 
;  thus  would  be  folfiUed  the  condition  without  which  the 
.  Jacobites  had  always  refused  to  rise.  It  was  hoped  that 
ke  of  Ormond  and  the  Earl  Marischal  might  make  a 
oeous  expedition  from  Spain. 

.while,  Walpole,  having  once  yielded,  seemed  conscious  that 
longer  possessed  the  absolute  dominion  over  hmmmmi 
fint  he  had  so  long  enjoyed.    Wyndham,  his  Jj^2i^ 
emy,  indeed  had  died  :  but  in  the  ranks  of  the  ^t^- 
ton  were  still  to  be  found  all  those  men  of  ability  whom 
years  of  exclusive  and  jealous  power  had  made  his  enemies ; 

his  oM  foes  was  now  added  the  exciting  eloquence  and 
zomiBiiig  energy  of  Pitt.  To  oppose  this  formidable  body 
)  stood  almost  alone  in  the  Commons,  supported  only  by 
sn  as  Henry  Pelham,  a  conscientious  and  sensible  but  not 

man,  Wilmington,  and  Sir  William  Young,  whose  ready 
learcely  atoned  for  his  damaged  character.  In  the  House  of 
le  still  counted  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Lord  Hervey,  and 
ardwicke  among  his  party.  But  Hardwicke  and  Newcastle 
ih  opposed  to  his  peaceful  views,  and  the  latter  was  already 
ng  a^iinst  his  chiei  The  Duke  of  Argyle  hud  lately  become 
to  the  ministry,  and  had  been  deprived  of  all  his  employments. 
« thus  became  the  singjle  object  of  all  the  Opposition  invectives. 
for  the  last  twenty  years  which  had  either  failed  or 
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been  nnpopolar  was  brought  against  him.  The  qoaziel  had  becoma 
personal  between  him  and  the  Opposition.  His  efforts  to  retain  his 
power  were  unceasing.  He  yielded  in  the  Cabinet  as  to  the  maimer 
in  which  the  war  was  to  be  carried  on ;  he  gave  the  chief  command 
of  the  expedition  in  the  West  Indies  to  his  political  enemy  Yemon ; 
to  secure  the  Jacobite  yotes  at  the  next  election  he  even  went  so 
far  as  to  enter  ii^to  correspondence  with  the  Pretender,  although  pro- 
bably without  serious  intentions.  But  this  conduct  did  but  enooozage 
his  enemies,  and  in  the  last  session  of  Parliament  (1741)  l£r. 
Sandys  brought  forward  a  motion,  which  was  repeated  in  the  Upper 
House,  for  his  removal  from  the  King's  councilB.  Walpole  so  bx 
rebutted  the  charges  brought  against  him,  that,  after  a  defiance  ol 
great  eloquence,  he  succeeded  in  throwing  out  the  motion  by  a  voy 
large  majority. 

Walpole's  forebodings  were  speedily  fulfilled.  Not  only,  as  we  htTB 
m  floeoMi  of  seen,  was  the  Jacobite  x)arty  at  once  again  called  to  life^ 
tbewar.  \yjj^  }^  expeditions  against  Spain  were  by  no 

great  successes.  Anson  indeed,  although  all  his  other  ships 
lost,  made  several  successful  attacks  upon  treasure-ships,  captoni 
Paita,  and  succeeded  in  bringing  'The  Centurion*  safe  home  after* 
circumnavigation  of  the  globe.  But  Yemon,  though  sacceasfol  ia 
taking  Porto  Bello  (when  his  conduct  was  vociferously  contrasted  \tf 
the  Opposition  with  that  of  Hozier  in  1726),^  was  repulsed  with  heavy 
loss  in  an  assault  on  Carthagena.  France  had  become  thorough)^ 
hostile,  and  when,  on  the  20th  of  October  1740,  the  Emperor  Chiofttf 
YI.  died,  it  became  evident  that  the  war  would  shortly  beooiBf 
European.  In  spite,  however,  of  these  proofs  of  Walpole's  foresi^ 
in  spite  of  his  success  against  Mr.  Sandys'  motion,  the  charges  whiA 
had  been  brought  against  him  had  such  an  effect  at  the  next  deetioi^ 
that  the  Opposition  found  themselves  with  much  increased  Btreng^j 
and  it  became  pretty  plain  that  the  Government  would  have  but 
very  small  majority.  The  session  opened  with  a  series  of 
divisions.    The  Opposition  succeeded  in  carrying  their  Chainntti 

^  In  that  year  Hozier,  probably  by  the  orders  of  Goyemment,  had  hesitidrfi 
attfcok  that  place.    Oloyer,  in  his  ballad  of  **  Admiral  Hosier's  Ghost,"  makas  fatal  1 

"  I  wifh  twenty  sail  attended, 
Did  this  Spanish  town  a£fHght ; 
Nothing  then  its  wealth  defended 
But  my  orders  not  to  fight. 
Oh  I  that  in  this  rolling  ocean 
I  had  cast  them  with  disdain, 
And  obeyed  my  heart's  warm  mottoB 
To  have  qnelled  the  pride  of  Spain.' 
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Committees  against  the  Gk)yermneiit  candidate,  and  when  he  found 
himself  at  last  defeated  on  the  Chippenham  election  ^^^^ 
petition,  Walpole  took  the  resolution  of  resigning.    A  imIsbi. 
few  days  later  he  gave  up  all  his  places,  and  was  ^^^ 
made  Lord  Orford. 

Thus  closed  the  career  of  the  statesman  who  for  twenty  yean 
had  been  the  sole  guide  of  English  politics.    It  is  ^^^^ 
remarkable  how  few  great  measures  can  be  traced  to  waipoie't 
him;  but  he  probably  displayed  true  wisdom  in  allowing  "™"*^- 
all  leforms,  however  much  they  may  have  been  required,  to  remain 
for  a  time  in  abeyance.    The  one  thing  which  England  required  was 
lest    The  last  hundred  years  had  been  one  continual  scene  of 
political  turmoiL    During  the  whole  of  that  period  the  Bevolution 
bad  been  slowly  working  itself  out,  and  the  English  Constitution 
bad  been  changing.    The  power  had  gradually  shifted  from  the 
Kbg  to  the  House  of  Commons.    The  ministry  had  ceased  to  be  a 
bodj  of  BecretarieSy  to  whom  was  indeed  intrusted  the  chief  manage- 
me&t  of  all  national  affidrs,  but  who,  inasmuch  as  they  were  still  in 
theoiy,  and  in  a  great  degree  in  practice,  merely  called  upon  to 
mcate  the  King's  commands,  might  be  chosen  indiscriminately  from 
:  lU  parties.    Instead  of  this  it  had  become,  what  it  has  practically 
ever  nnoe  been,  a  Committee  of  the  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Ib  a  Bodal  point  of  view,  during  much  of  the  same  period,  England 
W  been  perplexed  by  a  choice  of  masters,  and  in  some  degree  by  a 
dunce  of  religions.    Walpole  seems  thoroughly  to  have  understood 
tids  position,  and  to  have  set  himself  steadily  to  work  to  complete 
md  give  stability  to  the  changes  which  had  been  going  on.    He  had 
aeen,  that  far  more  important  than  any  further  improvements  to  the 
Oonstitntion  was  the  establishment  on  a  firm  footing  of  what  had 
tiieady  been  done.    His  chief  object  was  therefore  to  make  himself 
•bsolute  master  of  the  House  of  Commons.    For  this  purpose  he 
Used  means  which  we  should  now  consider  disgracefiil.    He  is 
Xieported  to  have  acted  on  the  principle  that  every  man  had  his  price. 
fie  steadily  opposed  all  efforts  for  the  exclusion  of  pensioners,  not 
Horn  a  wish  to  increase  the  power  of  the  Crown,  but  because  he 
'^ranted  to  secure  the  power  of  the  minister,  who  he  saw  must  hence- 
forward be  the  real  governor  of  England.    He  opposed  the  Peerage 
^lQ  because  it  threatened  to  increase  the  power  of  the  Lords  as 
Against  the  Commons.     He  persistently  refused  all  attempts  at 
Coalition  (such  as  had  been  contemplated  by  Stanhope  and  subse- 
^liently  proposed  by  Bolingbroke),  because  he  wanted  the  miins^ 
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to  be  the  repiesentatiyeB  of  the  party  which  had  the  majority  in  the 
House,  and  of  that  party  only.  He  kept  a  tight  hand  throughout  his 
administration  upon  the  Jacobites,  conscious  that  the  security  of  the 
reigning  house  was  the  only  way  of  cahning  the  uneaeiness  which 
aU  classes  felt  while  they  had  any  choice  of  rulers  offered  them. 
For  similar  reasons,  with  regard  to  religion,  he  refused  to  listen  to  any 
propositions  for  the  relief  of  Roman  Catholics,  which  Stanhope  had 
also  contemplated ;  and  stiU  further  to  calm  religious  discords  by  the 
sense  of  one  strong  paramount  Church  of  England,  he  also  refused 
all  concessions  to  the  Dissenters,  although  they  systematically 
supported  him.  In  saying,  however,  that  the  power  had  passed  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  we  must  be  careful  not  to  regard  the  House  of 
Commons  as  a  popular  assembly.  The  next  phase  of  our  history, 
the  complement  to  that  part  of  the  Beyolution  which  we  have  now 
passed,  is  the  struggle  of  the  people  to  get  possession  of  their  own 
House.  At  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking  the  House  of 
Commons  was  so  filled  with  nominees  of  great  lords,  the  electoral 
body  was  so  limited,  and  the  distribution  of  seats  so  arbitrary,  that 
the  House  of  Commons  could  in  no  way  be  regarded  as  a  fiBor 
representation  of  the  people,  and  the  great  Whig  majority  rested  not 
on  the  liberal  feeling  of  the  nation,  but  upon  an  oligarchy  of  great 
Whig  nobles.  In  his  foreign  policy  Walpole  was  influenced  by 
similar  principles.  Though  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  was  a  Tory  peace, 
its  maintenance,  and  that  of  the  balance  of  power  it  had  established, 
was  his  chief  object.  Anything  was  better  than  that  England 
should  be  engaged  in  war.  War  at  once  opened  the  door  for 
Jacobite  hopes.  War  at  once  touched  that  material  prosperity  which 
was  to  be  the  surest  claim  of  gratitude  to  the  reigning  house. 
Moreover,  as  a  financier,  Walpole  hated  war.  It  was  in  this  capacity, 
if  we  set  aside  his  general  ability  and  skill  in  management,  that 
Walpole  was  greatest.  We  have  seen  how  prudently  he  re-established 
credit  after  the  bursting  of  the  South  Sea  bubble,  and  how  wise  wn 
his  plan  in  his  ill-fated  Excise  BilL  If  some  of  his  measures  (tf 
the  Salt  Tax)  were  dictated  by  political  rather  than  economioil 
necessities,  it  is  yet  certain  that  he  inspired  universal  confidence,  aal 
owed  much  of  his  power  to  the  support  of  the  moneyed  interoA 
His  personal  character,  like  that  of  most  of  his  contemporaries^  W 
not  good.  A  large,  coarse-looking  person  did  not  belie  the  coanenfl* 
of  his  tastes.  He  drank  freely,  joked  coarsely,  and  had  more  titfi 
one  natural  child.  Although  in  one  of  his  speeches  he  plumes  himiw 
'^i  having  never  been  charged  with  corruption,  his  private  foctnif 
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■as  certainly  mnch  increased  by  his  ministry,  and  if  we  except  his 
)IlM:tion  of  pictures  at  Houghton,  there  is  no  sign  that  he  had  any 
ipireciatiQn  of  literature  or  of  the  arts.  His  ignorance  of  literature, 
id  his  contempt  for  it,  is  indeed  notorious.  He  spent  vast  sums  of 
loney  in  purchasing  tiie  services  of  pamphleteers ;  scarcely  one  of 
lem  was  worth  anything.  He  seems  to  have  regarded  writing  like 
ly  other  trade,  as  being  capable  of  being  purchased  by  the 
Lece.  Patronage  to  literary  men  he  systematically  refused ;  we 
aerefore  find  all  the  able  writers  of  the  time  ranged  on  the  side  of 
be  Opposition ;  and  it  is  for  the  same  reason  perhaps  that  the  worst 
toints  of  his  character  are  those  which  are  more  commonly  known. 

The  chief  fault  of  Walpole  had  been  his  jealousy  of  talent ;  on  his 
Ul  there  was  no  one  in  the  ministry  of  sufficient  influence  to  take 
up  the  reins  which  had  Mien  from  his  hands.  Had  there  been  any 
ISRst  difference  of  principle  between  him  and  the 
Opposition,  a  complete  change  of  ministry  would  miniitiy  imdn 
luteally  have  resulted.  But  both  the  Government  ^'**»'*»«*<«- 
and  the  Opposition  had  been  in  the  main  Whigs.  Any  man  of 
commanding  intellect  might  have  kept  the  late  ministry  together. 
As  it  was,  a  sort  of  coalition  was  made.  Pulteney,  it  is  difficult  to 
Hy  why,  avoided  the  responsibility  of  the  Premiership,  and  withdrew 
into  inB^;nificance  in  the  Upper  House  as  Lord  Bath.  The  nominal 
liead  of  the  new  Government  was  Wilmington,  that  same  dull  man 
who  had  for  a  moment  thought  to  supersede  Walpole  at  the  beginning 
tf  the  reign.  Under  him  many  of  the  old  Cabinet  were  retained ; 
Hewcastle,  Hardwicke,  and  Toung  keeping  their  offices.  The  new 
teent  was  represented  by  Argyle,  who  was  reinstated  as  Master  of 
tile  Ordnance,  Carteret,  who  succeeded  Lord  Harrington  as  Secretary, 
ilkd  Sandys,  who  became  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Of  Tories 
there  appeared  none,  and  Chesterfield  and  Pitt  were  excluded  from 
tiie  aiiangement 

So  slight  a  change  in  the  construction  of  the  Government  seemed 
but  a  poor  termination  to  the  fierce  opposition  to  which  Walpole 
bed  been  subjected.    In  feu^t,  the  rivalry  had  been  one  of  persons 
tud  not  of  principles.    The  ministry  were  compelled  cju^y^^gj^w 
tideed,  by  pressure  from  without  excited  by  their  own  the  new 
hmours,  to  institute  a  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  ■'*'**"*^* 
omduct  of   the  great  Prime  Minister.    But  though  it   consisted 
andpally  of  his  personal  enemies,  too  many  interests  were  at  stake 
>  render  their  task  easy ;  and  when  their  report  came,  it  appeared 
9  tmmpeiy,  when  compared  with  the  charges  which  had  been  lBk\A&\v!^^ 
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upon  the  minister  in  Parliament,  that  it  was  a  mere  object  of  ridicnlep 
It  seemed  as  though  the  system  of  Walpole  was  after  all  to  be  con- 
tinued. Many  of  his  followers  still  remained  in  the  Cabinet,  as  the 
Pelhams  (Newcastle  and  his  brother  Henry  Felham),  and  Yorke,  Loud 
Hardwicke,  and  even  the  virtual  Prime  Minister,  his  enemy  Carteret, 
was  obliged  by  stress  of  circumstances  to  adopt  that  very  Hanoverian 
policy  which  had  so  often  been  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  late  minister. 
Carteret  was  a  man  of  genius,  but  of  irregular  life,  and  so  capridous, 
and  sudden  in  his  actions,  that  his  administration  has  been  called  the 
drunken  administration.  Disregarding  home  patronage  for  the 
higher  and  more  exciting  work  of  foreign  diplomacy,  he  found  his 
influence  gradually  and  surely  passing  into  the  hands  of  the  Pelhamik 
It  was  necessary  for  him  at  all  hazards  to  secure  the  King's  Mendship; 
he  therefore  allowed  16,000  Hanoverians  to  be  taken  into  English 
pay,  and  it  was  strange  to  hear  Lord  Bath,  and  Sandys,  the  accoserol 
Walpole,  upholding  the  Hanoverian  connection. 

A  ministry  which  showed  itself  thus  inconsistent  with  its  assertioiii 
paiham  mooMda  ^^'^^  ^^  ^^  office,  and  in  which  the  elements  of  di«- 
wumiastoii.  uniou  were  so  evident,  could  not  last  long.  The  deaih 
^^^  of  Wilmington  (1743),  the  nominal  Prime  Minister,  wai 

the  signal  for  its  dissolution.    The  candidates  for  the  Premiership 
were  Pulteney  on  the  one  hand,  supported  by  the  talents  of  Carteret^ 
and  by  the  favour  which  this  minister's  newly-found  interest  for  Han- 
over had  given  him  with  the  King ;  and  on  the  other  hand  PeUiam,  as 
representative  of  the  party  of  Walpole,  and  backed  by  the  influence 
which  he  still  possessed.    The  question  was  settled  in  favour  of  Pel- 
ham,  who,  though  without  commanding  abilities  and  constitutionally 
timid,  possessed  much  of  his  late  leader's  love  of  quiet  and  power  of 
management.    Carteret  continued  for  some  time  in  power  under  hit 
new  chief ;  but  their  union  could  never  be  cordial,  and  before  tb9 
close  of  1744,  Carteret — who  had  by  continual  flattery  of  the  Kiog^ 
weakness  so  ingratiated  himself  with  his  master  that  the  Pelhaon 
thought  their  legitimate  influence  damaged  by  it — ^was  dismissei 
But  before  the  confusion  which  arose  on  Walpole's  Ml  had  settM 
down  one  great  point  in  his  policy  had  at  all  events  been  reversed" 
England  had  thrown  itself  vigorously  into  the  Continental  war. 

Such  indeed  was  the  position  of  Europe  that  it  was  impoi- 

sible  that  England  should  hold  aloof.    But  Walpole  had  at  M 

tried,  and  with  some  effect,  the  power  of  diplomacy.    The  deift 

of  the  Emperor  Charles  YI.  of  Germany  had  opened  two  gn^ 

queetiona  for  v/hich  Europe  had  been  long  preparing.      One  d\ 
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these  was  the  saccefision  to  the  Austrian  dominions,  which  Charles 
had  attempted  to  secure  for  his  daughter  by  means  of  Qn^^ioii  of  um 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  and  the  other  was  the  sue-  Avstriui 
eessian  to  the  Empire.  The  questions  were  closely  "«*•■•"*<«• 
connected.  The  most  dangerous  claimant  for  the  succession  to  the 
Austrian  dominions  was  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  who  alone  of 
the  powers  of  Europe  had  refused  the  acceptance  of  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction ;  he  was  also  the  most  influential  candidate  for  the 
Imperial  dignity.  The  Elector  rested  his  claim  to  the  Austrian 
BoccesBion  upon  an  arrangement  by  which,  as  long  ago  as  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  Ferdinand  I.  was  said  to  haye  substituted  the 
heir  of  his  daughter  Anne,  from  whom  the  Elector  was  descended,  in 
the  place  of  any  other  female  heir.  A  second  claimant  was  the  King 
of  Spain,  who  regarded  himself  as  the  heir  of  all  the  rights  of  a 
descendant  of  Charles  Y.,  who,  when  he  divided  his  empire  with 
bis  brother,  reserved  the  right  of  succession  to  his  own  immediate 
poekerity  should  the  direct  male  line  of  Ferdinand  become  extinct. 
Both  Bavaria  and  Spain  were  dose  allies  of  France,  and  the  posses- 
am  of  the  Empire  by  the  Elector,  or  of  the  Austrian  dominions 
other  by  the  Elector  or  the  Spanish  Eling,  would  render  the  influ- 
r  flnee  of  France  paramount  in  Europe.  It  was  necessary  for  England 
to  qypoee  such  an  increase  of  the  power  of  the  Bourbons.  For  this 
pmpose  it  had  appeared  necessary  to  Walpole  to  re-establish  some- 
fidng  resembling  the  Grand  Alliance,  a  union  at  all  events  which 
La?:'  ahoold  include  the  maritime  powers,  Hanover,  Prussia  (rapidly  rising 
!f  ^    to  a  first-rate  power),  and  Austria. 

.oE»|     Bat  Prussia  had  just  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  ambitious 

Fredexick  II.,  supplied  by  his  father's  care  with  a  mag-  ^mbitioB  of 

idficent  army  and  with  a  full  treasury.    He  saw  that   ^f"****- 

the  opportunity  had  arrived  for  making  good  certain  long  pending 

tisims  upon  a  portion  of  Silesia,  and  without  declaration  of  war, 

oecupied  the  disputed  territory,  and  marching  into  Bohemia,  entirely 

defeated  the  Austrian  troops  at  Molwitz.    He  was  however  yet  so 

hn  Geiman  at  heart,  that  he  was  willing  to  guarantee  the  election  of 

ICsria  Theresa's  husband  to  the  Empire,  and  to  support  the  Pragmatic 

Sanction,  if  his  claims  in  Silesia  were  satisfied.     To  induce  the 

'''.    -Austrian  princess  to  accept  these  terms  became  the  object  of  English 

diplomacy.    It  was  thwiurted  by  Maria  Theresa  herselfl    A  strange 

'    tafitaation  had  taken  possession  of  the  Austrian  ministers  during  the 

''    ^lose  of  the  late  Emperor's  reign ;  in  spite  of  his  action  in  the  Polish 

-    '^-*  they  believed  in  the  pacific  tendencies  of  Fleuxy,  aii'\  i^<^ 
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upon  the  Mendahip  of  France.  All  overtores  on  the  part  of 
Frederick  were  therefore  disregarded,  all  appeals  from  England  set  at 
naught  The  foolish  dreams  of  Austria  were  dispelled  when 
Frederick,  thus  repulsed,  threw  away  his  last  remnant  of  G^ennan 
feeling  and  entered  into  close  alliance  with  France,  offering  to 
renounce  the  claims  which  he  had  upon  the  Duchy  of  Berg,  and  to 
give  his  yote  for  the  election  of  the  Bavarian  Elector  to  the  Empire 
if  his  claims  on  Silesia  were  guaranteed. 

Thus  Maria  Theresa  found  herself  standing  alone  in  Europe,  sup- 

PMdttonof         ported  by  England  only,  which  indeed  supplied  her 

iuruih«r6«.    willingly  with  subsidies,  but  stiU  directed  its  chief 

efforts  to  persuading  her  to  purchase  Frederick's  friendship  by  the 

cession   of    Silesia.     In    accordance    with   the   convention   with 

Prussia,  in  August  1741,  two  French  armies  were  poured  across  the 

Rhine,  one  passing  through  Swabia  to  assist  the  Elector  in  a  direct 

advance  on  Vienna,  the  second  through  Westphalia.    So  little  was 

England  prepared  for  war,  that  the  King,  as  Elector  of  Hanover,  WM 

obliged  to  declare  the  neutrality  of  his  Continental  dominions  for  a 

year,  a  step  which  excited  great  anger  in  England,  where  the  wtf 

spirit  ran  high,  and  which  was  a  fresh  source  of  complaint  againifc 

Walpole.    At  this  crisis  of  her  danger  Maria  Theresa  found  assiHtwnce 

in  that  part  of  her  dominions  where  she  had  least  right  to  expect  iL 

The  hand  of  the  Hapsburgs  had  been  heavy  upon  Hungary,  yet 

thither  she  betook  herself,  and  yielding  back  to  them  almost  the  whoto 

of  their  constitution,  excited  the  warlike  magnates  to  enthusiasm  hj 

confiding  to  their  charge  her  person  and  that  of  her  child.    As  th^ 

crowded  round  to  kiss  the  infant's  hand,  the  hall  rang  with  the 

shouts,  ''We  will  die  for  our  king,  Maria  Theresa!'^    A  moment^ 

breathing  space  would  allow  time  to  bring  the  lev^e  en  masee  A 

Hungary  into  the  field :  the  opportunity  was  afforded  by  the  diplomas^ 

of  England,  which  induced  Frederick,  who  saw  with  jealousy  the 

advancing  power  of  France  and  Germany,  to  check  his  victcnioni 

march  and  sign  a  secret  treaty  at  Eleinschnellendorf.    The  gathering 

forces  of  Hungary,  the  withdrawal  of  Frederick,  and  the  errors  of  the 

Elector  and  of  the  French,  who  were  jealous  of  each  other,  changed 

the  face  of  the  war.  The  march  to  Vienna  was  postponed  for  the  o^ 

ture  of  Prague.   The  withdrawal  of  the  invaders  to  Bohemia  aUoired 

the  Austrians  to  make  a  counter  blow.    As  the  Elector  Charles  Alhot 

hastened  to  Frankfort  to  secure  his  election  as  Emperor,  Khevenhtille^ 

with  the  Austrian  troops,  was  approaching  his  capital  of  Munitk-' 

Again,  at  the  earnest  entreaties  of  France,  Frederick  deserted  luskbi 
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nents  and  xenewed  the  war,  but,  nnable  to  hold  his  advanced 
I  at  Olmuts  in  Moiavia,  he  too  fell  back  upon  Bohemia^ 
the  war  waa  now  centred. 

changed  aspect  of  afhirs  was  completed  by  the  conduct  oi 
d  :  the  pride  of  the  country  had  been  touched  by  ^  .^^^ 
's  fEdlore  at  Carthagena ;  the  neutrality  of  Han-  npporti 
i  caused  great  discontent ;  and  when,  in  February  ^""^'^ 
Talpole  had  been  driven  from  the  ministry,  the  first  act  of  his 
m  had  been  to  increase  both  army  and  navy,  to  vote  large 
38  to  Maria  Theresa,  to  induce  the  States-General  to  follow 
d  of  England,  and  to  send  an  army  of  30,000  English  and 
goans  into  the  Low  Countries.      It  was  understood  that, 
jh  as  yet  but  auxiliaries  in  the  main  quarrel,  it  was  the  rivalry 
ice  and  England  which  was  again  to  be  decided  in  arms. 
he  arms  and  diplomacy  of  England  were  successful     In 
ditenanean  the  fleet  under  Commodore  Matthews  forced 
Smrlea  of  Naples  to  neutrality,  and  allowed  Sardinia,  driven 
ambition  of  Spain  to  side  with  Austria,  to  defeat  all  the  pro- 

the  Bourbons  in  that  country  ;  while  the  urgent  instances  of 
bassador  at  Vienna  at  length  prevailed,  and  Maria  Theresa 
hiced  to  give  the  price  which  Prussia  demanded, — Silesia  was 
ed  by  the  Treaties  of  Breslau  and  Berlin  in  June  1742. 
iek  once  more  threw  over  his  allies,  and  the  French  and 
auB  stood  alone  in  Qermany.    They  were  unable  to  make  head 
I;  their  enemies,  their  troops  were  shut  up  in  Prague,  and  only 
I  brilliant  but  disastrous  retreat  did  a  shattered  remnant  of 
I  men  reach  a  place  of  safety  in  January  1743. 
I  tide  of  victory  was  then  already  turned  when  the  English 
theirfirstappearanceinEurope,  acting  in  conjunc-  ^^^   ^,^ 
nth  some  18,000  subsidized  Hanoverians.    The  urmjin 
and  of  the  English  army,  which  to  the  number  of  "*^"^ 
)  bad  been  all  the  last  year  lying  inactive  in  Flanders,  was 

to  Lord  Stair,  and  the  object  of  the  allies  was  to  drive  the 
b  entirely  out  of  Germany,  and  if  possible  invade  Alsace  and 
be,  on  which  the  eyes  of  the  Austrians,  who  had  but  lately  lost 
<  were  constantly  fixed.  To  oppose  the  movement  an  army 
'  the  Duke  de  Noailles  entered  Franconia,  and  the  various 
nu  of  the  British  army  and  their  allies  from  Hanover  were 
I  motion  towards  the  Maine.  With  characteristic  slowness, 
pooeeded  to  collect  upon  the  Maine  an  army  of  40,000  men. 
tds  the  Maine  also  on  the  aouth  De  2^oailles  betook  himaeVi 
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Kill  Wi— Mjfct  wTi'>  lad  niK  re£  apf^^BiBd,  sod  ttm  pfC  Dt  Xou 

oppAnoniET  of  tti^nmi:;  the  myi^  qI  (he  lifis  and  holding  n 
«f  tbe  pH^ES  aavm  a.  Hart^  vwEid  bng  am^li  to  be  ti 
1^^^  otS^^BuxaCfid.  Scut  5Q^i3ilT  rliAiiowi   hi*  plttif  A 


rirer  towards  Franconia.  He  passed  nanan,  where  he  estallisli 
Ms  chief  magazines,  and  moved  tovraids  Aschaffenbeig.  Betn 
these  two  towns  branches  of  the  Spe^sart  mountains  approach  1 
Maine,  and  ahout  half  waj  between  the  tvo  is  the  large  village 
Dettingen.  From  Dettingen  to  Aschaflenbeig  extends  a  niiv 
plain,  entered  hj  a  somewhat  ^fficoit  ^a^ajge'Ww^tui  the  mounU' 
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and  river   at   Dettingen.      On   reaching   this  plain  the  English 
found  themselves  outmarched  by  De  Noailles,  and  thns  cut  off  from 
Aflchaffenbeig.    It  was  while  tiins  entangled  that  they  were  joined 
by  the  King  and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.    The  King  found  the 
amiy  cut  off  from  the  supplies  it  had  hoped  to  draw  from  Franconia, 
md  in  danger  of  being  separated  from  its  magazines  at  Hanau  also. 
Thither  it  was  determined  if  possible  to  secure  a  retreat.    As  the 
English  believed  that  the  enemy  was  higher  up  the  river  than  they 
were,  and  that  they  should  be  closely  pursued,  the  King  took  com- 
mand of  the  rear  as  the  post  of   danger,  but  De  Noailles  had 
already  forestalled  them.    He  had  at  once  moved  down  the  river  so 
as  to  put  himself  between  the  English  and  Hanau,  taking  up  his 
poBition  at  Seligenstadt.      He   sent  some   23,000  men,  under  his 
nephew  the  Due  de  Grammont,  across  the  river  to  occupy  Dettingen. 
These  troops  occupied  a  very  strong  position  behind  a  swamp  and  a 
anine  made  by  a  watercourse.    De  Noailles'  main  army  lay  on  the 
Mothem  bank,  but  bridges  of  communication  were  made  between  the 
two  divisions,  and  cannon  placed  on  the  south  bank  to  play  upon  the 
fluk  of  the  retreating  English.    Escape  seemed  almost  impossible, 
vpedally  as  the  English  were  in  entire  ignorance  of  these  movements, 
(k  finding  his  advance  checked  at  Dettingen,  George  at  once  left  the 
inr  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  army.    There  jieemed  no 
none  but  to  cut  a  way  through  De  Grammont's  forces.     This  com- 
ittnder,  however,  believing  himself  engaged  with  the  advanced  troops 
rfthe  English  army  only,  and  thinking  to  crush  them,  rashly  left  Ms 
■trang  position  and  crossed  the  ravine.    He  found  himself  in  front 
rf  the  whole  .English  army.    The  King's  horse  had  run  away  with 
Urn,  and  he  had  dismounted  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
tioopB,  and  addressing  them  a  few  inspiriting  words,  led  them  to  the 
ittack  with  much  gallantry.    De  Noailles  saw  the  destruction  of  his 
|)aD8  and  hastened  to  retrieve  the  error  of  his  nephew.    His  efforts 
Werer  were  useless.    The  mass  of  infantry,  led  by  his  Majesty  in 
l^n,  broke  through  the  enemy,  whose  loss  was  so  great  that  De 
Noailles  recalled  them  beyond  the  Maine.    The  retreat  towards  the 
hdgeg  became  a  rout,  and  they  left  more  than  6000  dead  and 
^I^QBded  upon  the  field.    The  King  wisely  determined  to  get  out  of 
dangerous  position  as  soon  as  possible,  and  pushed  on  that  night 
Banan,  leaving  his  wounded  to  the  mercy  of  the  French  com- 
^  "  '^■^'*T,who  treated  them  exceedingly  well.     Stair,  as  hasty  in  the 
it  of  victory  as  slow  in  his  preliminary  movements,  Txr^^ 
poRmit,  but  was  overruled  hy  the  King.  On  Teceivin^  ^i]i[i^ 
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expected  reinforcementB  he  again  xuged  advancOi  but  jealonsieB  had 
sprung  up  between  him  and  the  Gtonan  commanders.  He  was  dis- 
gusted at  the  rejection  of  his  advice,  and  talking  loudly  of  HanoYerian 
influence,  sent  in  his  resignation,  which  was  accepted. 

The  objects  of  a  further  advance  however  were  obtained  without 
bloodshed.  The  French  army  in  Bavaria  had  been  beaten  backwards 
Effect  of  tha  ^7  Charles  of  Loraine,^  and  had  retired  behind  the  Lauter 
^'*«*<»y-  into  Alsace,  whither  De  NoaiUes,  finding  himself  un- 

supported between  two  enemies,  also  withdrew.  The  victorious  allies 
pushed  on  after  them,  the  King  to  Worms  and  Prince  Charles  to 
beyond  the  Rhine  opposite  Alt  Brisach.  The  new  Emperor  was  thus 
left  without  allies,  and  concluded  (July  1743)  a  convention  of 
neutrality  with  the  Austrians,  and  withdrew  to  Philipsburg. 

A  favourable  opportunity  for  peaceful  arrangements  seemed 
Hemtuttona  ^  ^*^®  arrived.  Prussia  had  gained  its  object; 
for  pMUM.  French  intervention  had   failed  ;   the   Austrian  sue- 

'^^'  cession  was  secured ;   the   only  open   question  was 

what  was  to  be  done  with  the  expelled  Emperor.     G(eorge  and 
his  favourite  minister  Carteret,  who  were  at  Hanover,  undertook 
the  negotiations.    George,  as  Elector  of  Hanover,  and  Carteret^  from 
his  general  interest  in  foreign  politics,  took  a  German  and  not  an 
English  i^ew  of  the  situation.    It  was  George's  object,  as  Elector  of 
Hanover,  to  appear  as  a  paramount  power  among  the  other  electon^ 
and  to  form  a  strong  alliance  in  the  Empire  entirely  in  his  oiwii 
interests.    For  this  purpose  he  had  naturally,— considering  the  anto- 
cedents  of  his  second  kingdom  England,  regturded  a  close  alliance  witb 
Austria  as  of  the  utmost  importance.    At  the  same  time,  as  a  Prinoe 
of  the  Empire,  he  had  no  strong  wish  that  the  Imperial  dignitf 
should  be  constantly  in  Austrian  hands,  and  was  quite  willing  t0 
allow  the  validity  of  the  election  of  the  Emperor  Charles.     In  oos- 
junction  with  Carteret,  he  therefore  agreed  that  Charles  should  retiiD 
the  Imperial  title  upon  condition  of  renouncing  all  claims  on  Austrii) 
of  allowing  the  validity  of  the  vote  of  Bohemia  in  all  a£hirs  of  ite 
Empire,  and  of  dismissing  the  French  from  the  fortified  places  tiMf 
still  held  within  the  Empire.    He  even  consented  to  insist  upon  tte 
restoration  by  Austria  of  Charles's  hereditary  dominions^  Bavuii 
(now  to  be  erected  into  a  kingdom),  and  upon  the  payment  of  a  IsigB 
sum  to  the  Emperor  to  support  his  dignity.    Had  this  treaty  ben 
completed,  George  would  have   appeared  as  the  mediator  of  thi 
peace  of  the  Empire,  as  the  champion  of  the  rights  of  the  princes^  tf 
the  defender  of  the  Austrian  dominions,  and  altogether  as  the  eUlf 

1  Brother  of  rranc\a,lllM\iTViWfe«tf*\i\va\»a\d. 
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power  in  Qennanj.  To  a  certain  point  the  inteiests  of  the  people  of 
England  had  been  the  same  as  that  of  their  King.  But  their  real 
•nnuty  waa  against  France,  and  under  the  guidance  of  a  Whig  aristo- 
ency,  they  would  have  wished  to  pursue  their  traditional  policy  of 
^'PPiBing  the  Bourbons  chiefly  at  sea.  The  arrangements  of  the 
P'^Tweed  treaty  by  no  means  suited  them.  They  had  long  been 
^^''"^^''^  against  the  Gkrman  tendencies  of  the  King,  they  had 
*°i  with  extreme  dislike  the  employment  of  subsidized  Hanoverian 
■wp^  Mid  now  positively  refused  to  pay  a  subsidy  to  the  Emperor 
•^  Bavarian  prince  and  the  hereditaiy  friend  of  France. 

To  the  astonishment  of  the  negotiating  Powers  and  the  shame  of 
J*'^  the  proposed  treaty  was  suddenly  broken  off.  ^^^^^  ^ 


^'^Md  wanted  war  with  France,  and  considered  it 
•"M  be  best  carried  on  by  dose  alliance  with  Austria,  ^^  "•  "*** 
«™  was  only  too  glad  to  continue  the  war,  with  the  hope  of 
^''oung  its  hold  on  Bavaria  and  rewinning  Silesia.     A  treaty 
■■^  as  the  Treaty  of  Worms  therefore  took  the  place  of  the 
"'■er  pacific  arrangements.    England,  Holland,  Austria,  Saxony, 
V  Sardinia,  agreed  to  assure  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  and  the 
^DiopeBn  balance,  while  Sardinia  undertook  the  armed  defence  of 
v  Austrian  dominions  in  Italy.    It  was  met  by  a  counter  treaty 
ooim  as  the  League  of  Frankfort,  the  most  important  members  of 
"Mh  were  France  and  Prussia ;  for  the  elevation  of  , 
wDover  implied  the  degradation  of  Prussia,  and  the  Fnmkfoit. 
pmise  of  the  King  of  Sardinia  set  free  Austrian  troops  ^p^*'"**- 
Vbhthe  Prussian  King  believed  would  be  used  only  for  the  purpose 
tfxBeoDqaering  Silesia.    The  European  contest  was  thus  assuming 
laoie  general  and  intelligible  form ;  England  and  France,  hitherto 
^■nHarieB,  appeared  each  at  the  head  of  a  great  league,  and  it 
^  their  interests,  and  indirectly  the  supremacy  of  the  sea,  which 
Mr  now  at  issue. 

i.  Iren  yet  no  declaration  of  war  between  England  and  France  had 
M  issoed,  but  it  was  natural  that  the  French,  aware  ^    ^    ^ 
tte  real  character  of  the  war,  should  use  every  means  invMion  of 
f  distressing  England.    Early  in  the  year  it  set  on  ^"•**~^ 
potan  attempted  invasion  of  England  in  favour  of  the  Stuarts.    An 
(tf  15,000  was  collected  at  Dunkirk,  and  placed  under  the  com- 
of  the  best  French  general.  Marshal  Saxe,  while  fleets  were 
at  Toulon  and  Brest  for  the  invasion  of  England  and  to 
a  Jacobite  rising.    The  Brest  fleet  came  out  of  haibo\iT  axiiV 
the  English  fioast.    The  English  fleet  was  drawii  \ii\.Q 
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pursuit ;  and  for  the  moment  the  coast  of  Kent  was  unguarded.  A 
considerable  portion  of  the  French  army  was  on  board  the  transpofto 
and  had  sailed.  Once  again  England  owed  its  safety  to  the  weather. 
A  violent  storm  blowing  direct  upon  Dunkirk,  prevented  the  move- 
ment of  the  rest  of  the  transports,  scattered  those  already  at  sea,  and 
the  loss  was  such  that  the  French  ministry  abandoned  their  design, 
and  Marshal  Saxe  was  appointed  to  command  the  army  in  FlandenL 
The  naval  armaments  and  this  open  support  of  the  Pretender  gave 
rise  to  warm  complaints  of  breach  of  treaty  on  the  part  of  our  envoy 
at  Paris ;  as  his  complaints  were  listened  to  with  disdain,  a  formal 
declaration  of  war  was  at  length  made. 

On  the  Continent  the  selfish  policy  of  the  French,  who  could 
think  of  nothing  but  the  extension  of  their  own  boundaries,  ruined 
FrogzvM  of  ^^6  success  of  the  war.  The  Netherlands  were  invaded 
the  WW.  and  rapidly  overrun;  Savoy  and  Piedmont  conquered; 

but  these  successes  on  the  extremity  of  the  scene  of  action  did  not  tend 
to  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  Frederick  of  Prussia  advanced  throu^ 
Bohemia  and  took  Prague,  and  thus  saved  France  from  a  threatened 
invasion  of  Alsace ;  but,  unsupported  by  his  allies,  he  fell  back  froD 
the  Austrian  dominions,  and  upon  the  death  of  the  Emperor  (Jan 
20,  1746)  was  imable  to  prevent  the  election  of  the  Prince  of 
Tuscany,  husband  of  Maria  Theresa,  who  ascended  the  Imperiil 
throne  as  Francis  I.  Maximilian,  the  son  of  the  late  Emperor,  had 
shown  himself  willing  to  accept  the  views  of  Austria;  by  tiv 
Treaty  of  Fuessen  (April  22, 1745)  he  renounced  all  claims  to  titf  -| 
Austrian  succession,  promising  to  recall  his  troops  from  the  Frenck 
armies,  and  to  give  his  vote  to  Francis,  husband  of  Maria  Theieai^ 
who  on  her  side  recognized  the  election  of  his  late  father,  and 
restored  all  her  Bavarian  conquests.  Again  it  appeared  that  geneiil 
negotiations  might  have  been  possible.  But  Carteret  had  beti 
^        ,  driven  from  office,  and  the  Whigs  under  Pelham  wen 

the  miniitry.       bent  On  carr3dng  on  their  hostility  with  France.    Hi 
Hov.1744.  unpopular    Hanoverian  tendencies,  and    the  offhand 

manner  in  which  he  had  treated  the  Pelhams,  secured  Carteret* 8  fidL 
His  place  was  taken  by  Walpole's  old  colleague  Harrington.    "Wift 
Carteret  withdrew  Lord  Winchelsea  and  several  others,  thus  aflbidp, 
ing  Mr.  Pelham  an  opportunity  for  carrying  out  that  form  of  adxnfali'J 
tration  to  which  his  timidity  urged  him.    In  exact  contiask 
Walpole,  he  dreaded  opposition,  and  sought  to  make  friends  of 
parties,  and  to  establish  his  ministry  on  what  was  then  called^ 
broad  bottom.    He  persuaded  Clieetet&eld  and  Pitt  to  give  up 
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U)n,  and  the  former  to  accept  the  Lord  Lieutenancy  of 
!•  To  the  Tory  Lord  Qower  he  gave  ihe  Privy  Seal,  and  even 
u^  Hind  Cotton,  an  undoubted  Jacobite,  was  given  a  place 
^  Conrt  This  was  not  done  without  great  opposition  from 
%  vlio  disliked  Chesterfield  and  Pitt  for  their  opposition  to 
noTeiiazi  schemes,  and  had  a  natural  mistrust  of  Tories  and 
^  The  effect  of  these  changes  was  almost  to  suppress  oppo- 
i  the  House.  The  ministry,  now  including  most  of  the  leaders 
opposition,  satisfied  with  a  change  of  principles,  made  but  little 
in  piactice.  The  reunited  Whig  party  felt  tluit,  as  they  were 
in  aiL  open  war  with  France,  they  were,  even  while  sub- 
Qeimans,  carrying  out  their  true  policy.  Pitt  openly 
that  he  no  longer  opposed  subsidies  in  face  of  the  present 
affidis  abroad.  He  pointed  out  that  the  object  of  the 
somewhat  changed,  that,  the  minister  who  rested  wholly  on 
Sn  influence  being  removed,  they  were  no  longer  fighting 
the  interests  of  Austria,  but  to  secure  an  equit-  ^^^^  ^^ 
»  for  themselves  and  their  aUies.  However  iidiM  gnuit«d. 
have  been,  the  system  of  German  subsidies  ^^^' 
ther  and  further.  The  Hanoverian  troops  were  for  the 
lismissed,  but  their  pay  was  added  to  the  Austrian  subsidy, 
ros  bought,  the  Elector  of  Cologne  was  bought,  and  so 
Elector  of  Mayence ;  and  next  year  (1746)  18,000  Hanover- 
again  taken  into  English  pay.  Robert  Walpole  lived  just 
gh  to  see  the  dangers  he  had  kept  aloof  for  twenty  years 
round  England.  He  died  in  March  1745,  leaving  Ihigland 
deep  in  a  Continental  war,  with  constantly  increasing 
r  military  service,  and  consequently  increased  financial 
I,  and  on  the  eve  of  the  most  determined  and  dangerous 
ch  the  exiled  family  ever  made  for  the  recovery  of  their 

IT  still  continued  under  the  mistaken  conduct  of  the 
But  neither  their  successes  against  England  at  Fontenoy, 
vasLon  of  the  young  Pretender  which  they  supported,  nor 
Qiy  over  the  Sardinians  at  Basignano,  were  the  least 
Ab  Frederick,  who  felt  himself  deserted,  bitterly  said,  the 
idght  as  well  have  been  won  on  the  banks  of  the  Scamander. 
could  do  singlehanded  the  Prussian  King  did.  He 
ihe  Aostrians  at  Friedberg,  and  again  upon  the  Sohr.  He 
I  the  Saxons  at  Kesseldorf  and  occupied  Dresden.  But 
■ily  that  his  allies  were  bent  upon  their  own  ends,  he 
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again  listened  to  the  anti-Bonrbon  diplomacy  of  England,  made  a 
separate  peace  with  Austria,  and  the  Treaty  of  Dresden  (Dec.  25, 
1745)  closed  the  second  Silesian  war.  But,  in  spite  of  the  with- 
drawal of  Prussia,  the  general  war  continued.  Early  in  the  spring 
a  French  army  under  Marshal  Saze  invested  Toumay.  The  Nether- 
lands were  occupied  by  an  allied  army  of  English  and  Dutch.  There 
Campaign  in  should  havc  been  28,000  English  and  50,000  Dutch, 
Fiaaden.  jj^t,  although  it  was  their  own  country  that  was  threat- 

ened, the  Dutch  were  so  dilatory  that  the  allied  army  numbered  little 
more  than  50,000.    These  were  under  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  and 
the  Dutch  general  the  Prince  of  Waldeck.    The  Duke,  who  was 
young,  was  somewhat  controlled  by  the  Austrian  Marshal  Konigtegg, 
and  had  with  him  as  his  military  guide  Gtoeral  ligonier.    Witii 
these  troops  the  Duke  advanced  to  the  relief  of  Toumay.    MaMlwl 
Saxe,  whose  forces  were  much  superior  in  numbers,  could  afford  to 
leave  15,000  men  to  continue  the  siege,  while,  marching  southwazd 
along  the  river,  he  occupied  a  very  strong  position  to  cover  his 
operations.    The  position  was  rendered  almost  unassailable.    The 
French  faced  southward ;  on  their  right  was  the  river  Scheldt^  with 
the  fortified  bridge  securing  their  communication  and  retreat,  and 
the  village  Antoing.    A  narrow   and   difficult   valley  ran  along 
their  front  from  Antoing  to  Fontenoy,  and  their  left  was  covexed 
by  the  wood  of  Barr6,  on  the  right  of  which  a  redoubt  had  beoi 
constructed.    The  whole  of  this  position  was  fortified  with  field- 
works  and  abattis,  with  the  exception  of  a  gap  between  Fontenoy  and 
the  wood  of  Barr^,  where  the  difficulties  of  the  approach  were  held 
to  be  of  themselves  sufficient.    It  was  resolved  to  assault  this  tezribly 
strong  position.  To  the  Dutch  was  intrusted  the  attack  of  the  Frenflh 
right,  with  the  villages  Antoing  and  Fontenoy ;  to  the  Engliah  thi 
attack  on  their  left.    The  attack  of  the  Dutch  was  without  eneigf» 
and  failed,  and  the  Prince  of  Waldeck,  withdrawing  his  troops  to  i 
safe  distance,  kept  them  unemployed  the  remainder  of  the  day.  h!\ 
Batue  of  similar  want  of  energy  was  exhibited  by  General  !■• 

Fontenoy.  goldsby,  who  had  been  instructed  to  assault  a  redoaU' 

May  11, 1746.      ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  French  and  to  clear  the  wood  of  Band ' 

Finding  more  opposition  than  he  expected,  he  withdrew  when 
enemy  were  on  the  point  of  abandoning  their  redoubt,  and  demaadrfj 
further  orders.    The  English  and  Hanoverians,  on  fJie  other 
energetically  assaulted  the  unfortified  gap  between  Fontenoy  and 
wood..    Begardless  of  the  flanking  fire  by  which  they  were  d( 
they  pushed  across  the  ravme  and  up  the  opposite  hilL     The  qpi' 
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was  narrow,  and  they  advanced,  without  deploying,  in  a  solid  column 
10,000  strong  with  a  &ce  of  about  forty  men.  The  ground  was 
too  rough  for  their  cavalry,  which  therefore  advanced  in  their  rear. 
In  this  solid  formation,  with  astonishing  heroism  and  determi' 
nation,  they  pushed  on,  crushing  all  opposition,  and  unchecked  by 
frequent  cavalry  charges.  They  won  the  crown  of  the  position,  cut 
the  enemy's  centre,  and  were  moving  onwards  towards  t^e  bridge  of 
Cakmne,  threatening  thus  to  cut  off  *all  retreat  from  the  broken  army. 
The  victory  seemed  decided,  and  Voltaire  allows  that,  had  the  Dutch 
only  moved,  the  French  must  have  been  inevitably  routed  and 
destn^yed.  But  the  Prince  of  Waldeck  never  stirred.  Fresh  troops 
eonld  therefore  be  brought  from  Antoing  and  Fontenoy  to  repel  the 
victorious  column*  In  this  work  it  was  the  Irish  Brigade  which 
dufifly  distinguished  itself,  and  at  last  when,  by  the  advice  of  the  Due 
de  Bichelieu,  four  cannon  were  placed  right  in  front  of  the  column  so 
as  to  fire  down  its  whole  length,  finding  itself  wholly  unsupported, 
the  heroic  body  began  to  give  ground.  It  retired  as  it  had  come, 
dowly,  disputing  eveiy  yard,  and  entirely  without  confusion.  When 
it  reached  ground  where  cavalry  could  act,  that  arm,  hitherto  useless, 
covered  the  retreat,  and  the  whole  army  fell  back  to  Ath.  Toumay 
was  treacherously  surrendered,  and  the  allies  had  to  content  them- 
ttlves  with  covering  Brussels  and  Antwerp.  This  wonderful  unsup- 
ported advance,  though  useless  for  the  battle,  and  purchased  with  im- 
mense loflB  of  life,  was  for  long  a  just  source  of  pride  to  the  English 
wldier. 

It  was  the  necessity  of  withdrawing  troops  for  the  defence  of 
fngland  which  had  rendered  the  campaign  in  Flanders  after  the 
Initial  defeat  of  Fontenoy  so  disastrous.  Prince  Charles  Edward, 
though  bitterly  disappointed  by  the  failure  of  the  expedition  in  the 
gweeding  year,  did  not  leave  France ;  and  as  the  French  ministry, 
Qeeupied  with  their  continental  affedrs,  refused  In'm  further  assistance, 
ka  detennined  to  go  alone  and  unsupported  to  Scotland,  and  throw 
bimaelf  on  the  loyalty  of  his  friends  there,  although  in  p^^^  chariei 
^  his  previous  negotiations  with  them  they  had  refused  Bdward  landa 
bo  think  of  a  rising  unsupported  by  foreign  troops  and  *"  *»***»^ 
tans.  Scraping  together  what  Uttie  money  he  could,  and  purchasing 
fc  ■nail  supply  of  firearms,  the  Prince  embarked  at  Nantes  in  a 
Wvateer.  He  was  escorted,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Gk)vem- 
^Mut,  by  a  French  man-of-war,  in  which  his  stores  were  placed.  On 
1^  passage  to  England  they  encountered  an  English  vessel,  which, 
^ongh  unable  to  capture  the  French  man-of-war  engaged  Vt  oo 
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vigorously  that  it  had  to  withdraw  to  France  to  refit,  and  it  was  in 
the  little  privateer,  'La  Doutelle/  thus  stripped  of  his  supplieB  and 
with  only  seven  companions,  that  the  Prince  reached  the  Hebrides.  In 
this  plight  he  met  bnt  a  cold  reception,  and  it  was  not  without 
considerable  persuasion  that  Macdonald  of  Clanranald  and  other 
gentlemen  of  that  tribe  joined  him.  Their  chie^  Sir  Alexander 
Macdonald,  and  the  head  of  the  Macleods,  on  whose  assistance  he  had 
relied,  kept  aloof.  Of  more  importance  even  than  the  Macdonalds 
was  the  adhesion  of  Cameron  of  LochieL  This  chief  seems  to  have 
been  won,  against  his  better  judgment,  by  the  persuasive  power  of 
Charles,  who  undoubtedly  had  in  an  unusuid  degree  the  art  of  attract- 
ing adherents.  While  still  in  the  extreme  west  of  the  mainland  ChailfiB 
was  joined  by  Murray  of  Broughton,  who  had  been  his  chief  agent^ 
and  whom  he  appointed  his  Secretary  of  State.  The  Prince  had 
reached  the  mainland  on  the  25th  of  July ;  it  was  not  till  the  dOtJi 
that  information  was  received  by  the  Government  that  be  had  left 
Nantes,  and  he  had  been  three  weeks  in  Scotland  before  it  wis 
known  in  London.  On  the  19th  of  August  the  insonectioniiy 
standard  was  raised  in  the  solitary  valley  of  Glen  Finnan,  where  the 
aged  Marquis  of  Tullibardine,  the  rightful  heir  to  the  dukedoB 
sf  Athol,  read  Prince  Charles's  Commission  of  Regency.  Tbii  : 
ceremony  was  graced  by  the  presence  of  a  considerable  number  of 
English  prisoners,  who  had  been  captured  a  few  days  previously 
by  Lochiel's  followers  as  they  were  marching  to  reinforce  Foit 
William. 

Scotland  is  cleft  in  sunder  by  a  great  valley  running  from  As 
Beauley  Firth  in  the  north-east  in  a  south-westerly  direction  to  As 
salt-water  lake  Loch  £iL    This  valley,  at  present  occupied  by  As 
Caledonian  Canal,  forms  the  basin  of  a  chain  of  lakes,  by  for  Ai 
largest  of  which  is  Loch  Ness,  occupying  nearly  half  of  the  noii^  j 
east  end  of  the  valley.    Between  its  northern  extremity  and  the 
lies  the  town  of  Inverness ;  at  its  southern  end  was  Fort  At 
one  of  the  forts  established  to  keep  the  Highlands  in  check, 
where  the  valley  reaches  Loch  Eil,  there  was  the  still  more 
post  of  Fort  William  immediately  under  Ben  Nevis.     It  was  in 
close  neighbourhood  of  this  fort  that  Charles's  followers  were 
collected,  and  it  was  while  trying  to  strengthen  it  that  the 
troops  had  first  come  into  collision  with  the  insurgents.  The  tribsil 
the  north  of  Inverness,  as  well  as  Sir  Alexander  Macdonald 
Maxii^o^,  were  either  weU-affected  or  held  in  neutrality  chiefly  bfi 
influence  of  Duncan  Forbes  of  Culloden,  Lord  President,  who 
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BitdTed  for  the  present  to  attach  Lord  Lovat,  head  of  the 
1^  to  the  Qovemment  interest,  so  that  it  was  witii  the  western 
oly  that  Charles  began  his  expedition. 
EngUflh  military  commander  in  Scotland  was  Sir  John  Cope, 
d  altogether  abont  3000  men  under  his  command,  oopt  ^^**>^ 
B  time  the  King  was  absent  from  England,  and  «•»*»*  w». 
bad  to  be  issued  by  the  Lords  Justices.    They  approved  how- 
Cope's  plan  for  immediately  marching  into  the  Highlands  and 
g  the  insurgents  if  possible  among  the  mountains.  With  this 
Q,  leaving  his  dragoons  behind  him,  Cope  set  out  from  Stirling 
be  direct  north  road  towards  Inverness.    At  Dalwhinnie, 
1  now  a  posting-station  on  the  great  north  road,  the  military 
de  by  Marshal  Wade  branched  off  to  Fort  Augustus,  which  it 
pe^s  object  to  reach  and  relieve;    the  main  road  passed 

to  Inverness.  The  mountain  which  forms  the  south-east 
le  great  valley  in  which  Fort  Augustus  lies  has  to  be  crossed, 
id  in  this  place  Conie- Arrack,  and  to  cross  it  the  road  winds 
dgzags.  The  Highlanders  had  got  possession  of  this  difficult 
intended  to  destroy  Cope's  army  while  ascending  the  zigzags. 
appointment  was  great  when  th^y  found  that  he  had  turned 
Dalwhinnie,  and  was  in  hasty  march  for  Inverness.    By  this 

probably  hoped  to  strengthen  the  loyal  clans  of  the  north 
aw  the  Prince's  army  in  pursuit.  He  however  left  the  road 
the  capital  quite  unguarded.  Charles  at  once  pushed  on 
Hlthe  Badenoch  mountains  to  Blair  Athol,  from  whence  the 
.  runs,  without  any  obstacle,  through  the  Pass  of  Killiecrankie 
dains  of  Perthshire.  He  rested  a  few  days  at  q^^j,,  ^^j^ 
leze  he  was  joined  by  Diummond,  Duke  of  um,  and  g»iiia 
i  by  Lord  George  Murray,  the  Duke  of  AthoVs  »*»»^»«^ 
,  man  of  considerable  military  experience  and  capacity.  He 
led  the  Forth  a  little  above  Stirling,  the  dragoon  regiments 
d  been  left  there  retiring  before  him,  and  advanced  rapidly 
Sdmburgh.  The  Castle  of  Edinburgh  was  secure,  but  the 
1  no  adequate  fortifications,  and  the  inhabitants  doubted 
painfully  as  to  whether  they  should  open  their  gates  or  not. 
I  that  C<^>e,  on  learning  his  mistake,  had  taken  ship  and  had 
nehed  Dunbar,  encouraged  them  to  think  of  resistance,  but 
hBmnation  vanished  away  after  a  skirmish  called  "  the  canter 
Ug^*  when  two  regiments  of  dragoons  ran  away,  and  did  not 
i%y  reached  Dunbar.  Negotiations  were  set  on  foot,  but 
MAniliy  the  surprise  of  the  town  by  the  Highlanders.    On 
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Uie  17th  oi  September  Chailes  took  powMwrian  of  HolyiDod  Hoom,  and 
it  seemed  as  if  the  inhabitantB  of  Edinboij^were  by  no  means  aony  to 
ottpa  1— ^-  reodve  him.  He  oonld  not  rest  long^  however^  as  Cope 
**  Dak«-  was  marrhing  along  the  Fiith  from  Donbar.  He  ex- 
pected to  meet  his  enemr  between  that  town  and  Edinbnigh,  bat  the 
Prince  marched  along  the  hills  to  the  south  of  the  Firth,  and  Oope 
was  suipiised  to  find  his  enemy  again  berond  him.  He  was  then  near 
Prestonpana.  He  changed  his  fiatoe  at  ance,  and  lay  with  his  baek 
to  the  Firth  and  his  face  to  the  hills,  as  he  beliered  in  an  nnassailaUe 
position,  separated  &om  the  Highlanders  by  a  morass.  Bat  Charles 
was  bent  on  fighting,  and  a  narrow  pathway  through  the  morass  to 
the  eastward  was  pointed  oat  to  him.  Down  this  he  led  his  forees 
so  as  to  gain  a  position  eastward  of  the  Rngliah,  who  had  again  to 
change  their  £Eu:e,  looking  now  directly  eastward,  with  their  bacb 
to  Edinboigfa.  Their  infantry  were  in  the  centre,  their  cayaliy  on 
^_  ^_  either  flank.  The  battle  is  said  to  have  been  decdded 
at  Fi  iirt  iMfii  in  six  minatea.  The  rash  of  the  Highlanders  renewed 
^^  ^  the  panic  among  the  dragoons^  who  all  took  to  thdr 

heelsL  The  infantry  stood  with  their  flanks  exposed,  and  as  theb 
fire  did  not  check  the  Highlanders,  they  were  soon  engaged  at  ekee 
qnaiters,  where  the  Highland  target  parried  the  bayonet  thrast,  white 
the  right  hand  was  free  to  ose  the  daymore.  The  line  was  soon 
broken,  and  it  is  said  that  not  more  than  170  escaped  death  or  captme. 
The  caTaky,  taking  Cope  with  them,  did  not  draw  bridle  till  thef 
reached  Berwick. 

Some  preparations  had  been  made  in  England  to  withstand  tiia 
advance  of  the  rebels.  Marshal  Wade  was  at  Newcastle  iriA 
bdiflcranM  B^ch  troops  ss  he  could  collect,  the  Dutch  were  eaOsd 
of  EagiaBd.  upon  to  Supply,  in  accordance  with  their  treaty,  0000 
men,  and  some  regiments  were  recalled  from  Flandeta.  But  throng 
out  the  population  of  England  there  was  now,  and  through  tin 
whole  campaign,  a  strange  carelessness  as  to  which  side  should  pioit 
victorious.  The  Revolution  had  been,  comparatively  speakings  ii 
aristocratic  movement.  It  had  moved  the  power  from  the  Gnnn 
only  to  put  it  in  the  hands  of  the  nobles.  Parliament  was  so  te 
from  being  an  adequate  representative  body,  that  the  disputes 
on  in  it  excited  no  very  warm  interest  in  the  nation  at  large,  itj 
times  indeed  it  was  necessary  for  the  Opposition  to  excite  the 
by  some  national  cry ;  but  that  Opposition  had  uniformly  em] 
the  motA  violent  language  against  the  Hanoverian  influence  ud 
nuDisterof  the  Hanoverian  King.    Such  partial  views  therefon' 
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ople  ibad  been  allowed  of  what  was  going  on  among  theii 
on  liad  all  tended  rather  to  direct  the  loyalty,  which  was  then 
ront  a  characteristic  of  the  English,  towards  the  exiled  house. 
in  the  matter  of  religion,  the  people  at  large  were  able  to 
tr  but  little  difference  whether  their  king  was  a  Stuart  or 
ph ;  and  on  this  occasion  the  assurance  had  been  carefully 
that  the  privileges  of  the  Church  of  England  would  not  be 
I;  indeed  one  of  Charles's  difficulties  arose  from  the  jealousy 
Protestant  followers.  The  class  who  had  gained  by  the 
tioii  was  that  class  which  Walpole  and  Walpole's  policy 
iefly  fjAYOured — the  middle  class ;  but  as  usual  the  middle 
ras  apathetic  and  slow  to  risk  anything  unless  for  some 
d  object.  At  first  therefore  it  was  the  Government,  unaided 
people,  which  had  to  check  the  insurrection.  It  will  be  seen 
Ifcerwards  the  aristocracy  offered,  though  in  a  very  selfish 
r^  to  come  forward,  and  that  some  towns,  especially  in  Scotland, 
bo  their  responsibilities,  but  on  the  whole  it  was  the  Gk)vem- 
lane  which  had  to  act  by  means  of  its  soldiers,  and  England 
en  stripped  of  soldiers  for  its  foreign  wars.  On  the  other 
he  Jacobites  had  seen  the  insurrection  of  1716  so  thoroughly 
ind  had  during  Walpole's  long  administration  so  settled  down 
lie  existing  Qovemment,  that  only  a  few  of  the  more  enthusi- 
ok  a  real  interest  in  the  quarreL 

Prince  Charles  advanced  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Pres* 
\  he  would  have  found  himself  almost  unopposed ;  q„^„  mwdwi 
the  time  he  had  collected  some  money,  gathered  into  snsuiid  m 
einforcements,  organized  his  army,  and  persuaded  ^^  **  ""^^ 
ghlanders  to  cross  the  border,  Marshal  Wade's  army  had 
ad  to  10,000 ;  the  Dutch  and  English  troops  had  come  from 
;  there  was  a  second  army  under  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
in  the  centre  of  England  \  the  guards  and  trained  bands  had 
d  out  to  Finchley  and  formed  a  third  body,  which  the  King 
1  he  would  himself  lead.  To  turn  the  position  of  Wade  at 
itle  it  was  determined,  as  in  1715,  to  march  along  behind  the 
is  and  enter  England  by  Carlisle ;  and  the  dans  (about  6000 
crossed  the  Border  on  ^e  8th  of  November.  Carlisle  yielded 
t  much  difficulty,  and  on  the  recommendation  of  Lord  Qeorge 
'^  who  now  assumed  the  military  command  of  the  army,  it  was 
ined  to  advance  into  the  heart  of  England.  In  two  bodies 
AEched  up  the  Eden  over  Shap  Fell  to  Lancaster  and  to 
i;  the  Prince  winning  the  heart  of  the  Highlaiidexa\>y  "vr^.^- 
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ing  their  dress  and  inarching  at  the  head  of  the  second  division, 
as  strong  and  nnwearied  as  the  best  among  them,  for  he  was  gifted 
with  a  fine  athletic  body,  which  he  had  farther  trained  by  constant 
exercise.  His  carriage  he  insisted  npon  offering  to  the  aged  Lord  Fit- 
sligo.  His  care  for  his  followers,  of  which  this  is  an  instance,  tended 
mnch  to  endear  him  to  them ;  he  was  at  this  part  of  his  life  adorned 
with  many  of  the  best  graces  of  a  king ;  his  clemency  was  the  constant 
complaint  of  his  sterner  counsellors.  It  is  said  indeed  to  have  encour- 
aged more  than  one  attempt  at  assassination.  Towards  his  enemy,  the 
Elector  as  he  called  him,  he  was  also  studiously  merciful  and  dignified. 
In  all  negotiations  with  his  followers  or  with  the  French  the  safely  of 
the  Hanoverian  Elector  and  his  family  was  bargained  for ;  and  even 
when  ;£30,000  was  put  upon  his  head,  dead  or  alive,  after  entirely 
refusing  to  make  a  counter  proclamation,  he  insisted  on  offering  only 
;£30.  This  was  indeed  afterwards  overruled,  and  a  larger  reward 
offered,  but  he  even  then  said  he  felt  sure  no  follower  of  his  ww 
capable  of  winning  it,  and  the  proclamation  ended  :  ''  Should  any 
fatal  accident  happen  from  hence  let  the  blame  He  entirely  at  the 
door  of  those  who  first  set  the  infamous  example." 

The  army  passed  Preston,  that  ill-omened  town  to  the  Stuart  causey 
in  all  haste,  entered  Manchester,  where  they  met  with  more  recroiti 
than  usual,  skilfally  deceived  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  into  the  idea 
that  they  were  marching  towards  Wales,  got  past  his  army,  and  had 
nothing  between  them  and  London  except  the  camp  at  Finchley. 
They  reached  Derby,  but  there  Lord  George  Murray  and  all  the  1 
commanders  unanimously  advised  retreat.  It  was  true  that  they 
had  eluded  both  Wade  and  Cumberland,  but  those  commanden 
with  their  armies  were  following  them  close;  the  slightest  check 
before  reaching  London,  and  their  little  army  of  5000  would  be 
enveloped  by  30,000  men ;  it  would  surely  be  better  to  fall  hack 
apon  their  supports  in  Scotland,  where  Lord  Strathallan  had  a  fotee 
of  some  3000  or  4000  men.  Charles  was  unable  to  hold  out  againflt 
these  arguments,  backed  by  all  the  men  of  military  weight  in  hii 
army,  and  very  sullenly  and  unwillingly  at  length  gave  his  consent 
to  a  retreat.  It  is  plain  that  the  Scotch  chiefs  had  been  thoroo^^ 
disappointed  in  the  neutrality  of  the  English  population,  wereb^;iB* 
ning  to  fear  for  their  own  heads,  and  thought  it  more  prudent  as  irel 
as  more  practicable  to  separate  the  two  kingdoms,  and  estabU 
bnt  ntreati  to  ^^^^^^  ***  ^  ©veuts  at  first  as  King  of  Scotland.  TUif  j 
tb0  rMat  ofttB  determination  was  an  immense  relief  to  the  Gk>ve] 
w0nmtnt       Whether  a  fuitbei  maxcb.  -would  have  been  sai 
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'  noty  it  is  certain  that  the  G^ovemment  r^arded  its  chances  of  sue- 
8B  as  YBzy  gnat,  and  London  was  stricken  with  panic ;  the  Bank 
B8  xednced  to  pay  in  sixpences ;  the  Dnke  of  Newcastle  is  said  to 
iYB  Berionsly  thought  of  declaring  for  the  Pretender ;  the  King  sent 
me  of  his  valuables  to  the  river  ready  for  embarkation.    The  camp 

Finchley  was  by  no  means  completed ;  Wade  and  Cumberland 
ere  BO  fEff  behind  that  they  scarcely  hoped  to  come  np  with  the 
jghlandera ;  the  occupation  of  London  would  have  been  the  signal 
r  a  French  inyasion,  and  probably  for  a  great  Jacobite  rising  in 
ngland.  The  day  on  which  the  news  of  the  advance  to  Derby  was 
Qown  was  called  Black  Friday. 

Tlie  retreat  was  very  rapid,  and,  as  was  natural,  now  that  the 
>ldierB  were  in  bad  humour,  by  no  means  orderly.  The  insurgents 
'ere  doeely  pursued  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  came  up  with 
liem,  but  was  checked  in  a  skirmish  near  Penrith,  and  passing 
brough  Carlisle,  which  was  speedily  recaptured  by  the  English, 
etched  Gla^ow,  where  they  established  themselves,  and  by  means  of 
uge  requisitions  succeeded  in  refreshing  and  reorganizing  them- 
elves  after  their  rapid  march.  They  had  marched  580  c^„i„  b«iie«i 
niles  in  56  days.  After  a  week's  rest  they  advanced  Stirling. 
0  besiege  the  Castle  of  Stirling,  which  was  defended  ^*^  ''  ^'*** 
7  General  Blakeney.  Being  joined  by  the  Scotch  army  under 
Itnthallan,  with  whom  were  some  French  soldiers,  and  Lord  John 
)rommond,  a  general  in  the  French  service,  the  Pretender's  army 
esehed  the  number  of  9000,  the  largest  he  ever  commanded.  Wade, 
rho  had  grown  slow  from  age,  was  superseded  by  General  Hawley  by 
he  advice  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  He  was  an  officer  of  some 
xperience,  but  little  talent,  and  of  a  ferocious  disposition.  He  was 
icknamed  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  and  as  Horace  Walpole  tells  us, 
was  brave  and  able,  with  no  small  bias  to  the  brutaL"  He  profoundly 
espised  his  enemies,  and  advancing  to  relieve  Stirling  Castle,  took 
p  his  position  at  Falkirk  without  even  ordinary  military  precaution. 
[e  was  not  even  present  with  his  army,  but  was  enjoying,  with  some 
f  his  officers,  the  civilities  of  Callendsur  House,  where  the  Countess  of 
jlmamock,  whose  husband  was  with  the  Pretender,  was  wim  tbe 
ntertaining  and  delaying  them.  There  are  two  roads  $J|^^' 
etween  Stirling  and  Falkirk ;  some  troops  were  sent  J*a.  it. 
ffward  by  the  straight  road  to  deceive  the  English,  while  the  main 
ody  under  Charles  swept  round  to  the  south.  They  were  tlien 
ipaxated  from  the  English  by  a  high  rugged  heath  called  FaYkiik 
[uir.    When  the  news  of  l^eii  approach  was  brought  to  Haw\€y^\i« 
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hastened  to  the  field,  and  led  his  cavalry  rapidly  forward  to  tiy  and 
secure  the  ciest  of  this  hill.    It  was  a  race  between  him  and  the 
Highlanders,  and  they  succeeded  in  winning  it.    Hawley  fell  back  to 
lower  ground,  and  arranged  his  troops,  with  their  right  upon  a  broken 
ravine  which  descended  to  the  plain.    His  artillery  got  hopeleesly 
jammed  in  a  morass.    The  battle  began  with  a  charge  of  the  loykL 
cavalry  on  the  left,  which  was  met  by  a  steady  fire  from  the  Hi^- 
landers,  from  which  the  dragoons  as  usual  fled,  all  but  one  regiment 
The  Highlanders,  then  rushing  forward,  entirely  broke  the  centre  and 
left  of  the  royal  army,  but  their  rush  was  checked  by  the  ravine 
on  the  right ;  the  royal  troops  there  held  their  own,  and  being  joined 
by  the  one  steady  regiment  of  cavalry,  were  enabled  to  make  an 
orderly  retreat.    One  of  the  flying  regiments  had  fought  well  at 
Fontenoy,   and  Lord   John   Drummond,  who  had  been   pzesent 
at  that  battle,  believed  that  their  retreat  was  a  feint,  and  by  lui 
advice  further  attack  was  suspended.    Charles  had  shown  congida^ 
able  skill  in  bringing  his  troops  with  their  back  to  the  wind,  so  that 
the  driving  storm  and  cold  January  wind  might  beat  full  in  the  fEMM 
of  the  English  troops. 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  had  been  detained  in  the  south  ol 
dunberiaad  England  in  expectation  of  a  French  invasion,  ink 
takes  eommand  indignant  at  tMs  defeat,  and  declaring  that  he  would 
of  the  army.  imnself  willingly  lead  the  broken  remains  of  Haw- 
ley's  army  against  the  Highlanders,  got  himself  appointed  con- 
mander.  He  was  a  young  man  of  great  energy,  with  the  hereditaiy 
bravery  of  his  family,  and  an  active  if  not  a  very  able  general;  I0 
had,  moreover,  won  the  confidence  of  the  army  at  Fontenoy.  Qb 
was  a  man  however  of  violent  passions,  and  at  present  zonaed 
almost  to  ferocity  by  the  success  of  the  Highlanders,  which  toadied 
his  pride  both  as  a  military  man  and  a  prince  of  the  Hanovenai 
house.  The  Pretender  did  not  follow  up  his  success,  but  persiatodi 
from  a  false  sense  of  honour,  in  the  siege  of  Stirling,  and  aUovad 
the  broken  English  army  to  be  reconstituted.  He  was  howerv 
obliged  to  desist  from  this  project  by  a  memorial  signed  by  all  Ui 
chiefs,  and  presented  by  Lord  George  Murray.  Some  coldness  hai 
arisen  between  the  Prince  and  his  followers  ever  since  the  letnak 
from  Derby,  and  the  present  prudent  counsel  tended  still  further  la , 
widen  the  breach.  The  army  was  divided  into  two  bodies,  and  maidai  j 
rapidly  towards  Inverness,  where  they  were  to  unite.  Cumbediri| 
hastened  in  pursuit.  Inverness  was  easily  mastered,  and  the 
boniing  clan,  the  Mackintoshes,  joined  the  Prince.    But  the 
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low  folly  on  the  alert,  pievented  the  amval  of  any  supplies  from 
fnnoey  and  the  army  was  suffering  from  want  of  piovisions  and 
Qoney.  Cumberland's  army  was  meanwhile  well  sappHed  from  the 
ea,  and  marched  towards  Inverness  along  the  coast  from  Aberdeen, 
nie  passages  of  the  rivers,  Spey,  Findhom,  and  Nairn,  were  but 
reakly  disputed,  and  on  the  14th  of  April  the  royal  army  entered 
he  town  of  Nairn.  That  night  Charles  slept  at  Culloden  House, 
he  seat  of  President  Forbes,  who  had  fled  on  his  approach.  Want 
f  xvrovisions,  and  the  habit  of  the  Highlanders  of  returning  at 
imes  to  their  homes,  had  reduced  his  army  to  about  5000,  and 
if  these  many  were  absent  from  the  standardei  in  Inverness  and 
ilsewhere  searching  for  food.  It  was  determined,  at  h«  defeat! 
ibe  suggestion  of  Charles  and  Lord  Gteorge  Murray,  to  ^J^^* 
ittempt  a  night  surprise,  but  the  darkueHs  of  the  night  Aimi  le) 
md  the  weariness  of  the  men  prevented  its  success,  and  the  hour 
pn^osed  for  the  attack  still  found  them  four  miles  from  the  English 
postBL  They  fell  back  to  Culloden  Moor.  Murray  and  some  others 
wanted  to  retire,  but  Charles  and  some  of  his  more  reckless  followers 
from  France,  in  overweening  trust  in  the  dash  of  the  Highlanders, 
insisted  upon,  fighting.  The  men  of  Athol,  the  Camerons  and  the 
Stoarts,  had  the  right  of  the  line  under  Lord  George  Murray,  while 
the  Macdonalds,  who  claimed  that  position  ever  since  the  battle  of 
Bsimockbum,  sulkily  received  orders  to  occupy  the  left.  Taught  by 
fboner  experience,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  ranged  his  army  in  three 
Unei^  with  cannon  between  every  two  regiments,  the  second  line 
being  drawn  up  three  deep,  and  arranged  as  men  now  are  when 
fefmfag  square  to  receive  cavalry.  The  opening  cannonade  was 
wholly  in  flAYOur  of  the  English,  and  observing  the  loss  of  his 
followers^  Murray  advanced  with  the  right.  Wearied  and  harassed 
m  they  were,  iJie  Highlanders  broke  through  the  first  line,  and 
ci^lnied  two  cannon,  but  the  firm  formation  and  scathing  fire  of  the 
sseand  line  threw  them  into  hopeless  confusion.  On  the  left  of  the 
Highland  line  the  Macdonalds,  aggrieved  at  their  position,  remained 
iamioveable,  in  spite  of  the  urgent  entreaties  of  their  commander,  in 
ipite  even  of  the  touching  words  of  Macdonald  of  Keppoch,  who 
as  he  fell,  ''  My  Gk)d,  have  the  children  of  my  tribe  forsaken 
!"  They  afterwards  fell  back  and  joined  the  second  line.  They 
woe  however  now  outflanked,  and  their  retreat  threatened,  and 
^nug^  there  were  some  thoughts  of  trying  to  retrieve  the  fortunes  of 
the  day  with  the  unbroken  left,  the  more  prudent  officers  regarded 
tte  battle  as  lost,  and  compelled  Charles  to  fly.    He  went  %i^  oV 
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all  to  Lord  Lovat's  leaidencey  but,  finding  but  a  eold  leception 
from  that  scheming  villain^  who  was  trying  to  keep  wdl  with 
the  Gk)yemment,  while  he  had  sent  his  son  and  dan  to  join 
the  Prince,  he  fled  onwards  till  lie  reached  the  Castle  of  Glen- 
garry, beyond  Fort  Augustas.  The  broken  fragments  of  Ins 
army  were  collected,  about  1200  in  number,  by  the  skill  of 
Lord  George  Murray  at  Buthven  in  Badenoch.  But  Charles  gave 
up  the  struggle,  and  sent  orders  that  they  should  look  to  then 
own  safety.  The  insurrection  was  over :  vengeance  began.  Tht 
cruelty  with  which  that  vengeance  was  executed  gained  Cum- 
berland the  nickname  of  ''The  Butcher."     In  the 

ftnd  cni6lly 

■appreMMtiM  pursuit  after  Culloden  but  little  quarter  was  given, 
niMUion.  ^^^  ^^  ^£  brutal  ferocity  stained  the  glory  of  the  day. 

Some  wounded  Highlauders  who  had  crawled  to  a  feirm  building 
were  deliberately  burnt  to  death  in  it.  The  prisoners  were  kept  m 
want  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  many  of  tbe  wounded  put  to 
death  in  cold  blood.  Cumberland  fixed  his  headquarters  at  Fort 
Augustus,  and  harried  the  neighbouring  country  with  eveiy  speeifli 
of  military  execution.  Acts  of  cruelty  and  of  wUd  license  weie  doM 
chiefly  at  the  instigation  of  General  Hawley,  but  not  without  Cum- 
berland's knowledge.  The  Duke  was  however,  and  rightly,  hailed  tf 
the  saviour  of  England. 

For  five  months  Charles  was  a  solitary  fugitive  in  the  TTigMMiA 
chariet  escapM  ^^'^  Hebrides.  He  frequently  had  to  trust  his  seciefcto 
to  Drance.  the  poorcst  Highlanders,  but  the  high  price  set  on  Ul 

liead  never  induced  them  for  a  moment  to  break  their  faith.  His  beik 
known  escape  took  place  in  South  Uist,  whither  he  had  been  traefcad 
very  shortly  after  the  battle  of  Culloden,  and  where  he  was  sunonndei 
by  upwards  of  2000  men.  Flora  Macdonald,  a  young  lady  yisitat^j 
Clanianald's  family,  succeeded  in  bringing  him  safely  through  tidi 
difficulty  by  procuring  &om  her  stepfather,  who  was  an  officer  in  tin 
King's  army,  a  passport  for  herself  and  a  female  servant.  In  tldi 
disguise  she  took  Charles  with  her  into  Skye,  where,  TnnlriTig  Idi 
secret  known  to  the  wife  of  Sir  Alexander  Macdonsdd,  who  waiii 
the  King's  interest,  she  by  her  means  got  him  put  under  the  duogi 
of  Macdonald  of  Kingsburgh,  who  brought  him  to  a  place  of  safiilf* 
We  are  told  that  his  height  and  want  of  grace  in  the  management  rfj 
his  petticoats,  especially  in  passing  the  watercourses,  very  n< 
betrayed  him.  Flora  Macdonald  afterwards  married  the  son 
MacdonaXdi  of  Kingsburgh.  At  last,  on  the  20th  September,  at 
by  Lochiel  and  a  considerable  number  of  other  fngitiveai  he  set 
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for  Erance  from  Loch-na-Noaghy  the  very  spot  where  he  had  landed 
fourteen  months  before. 

ThnB  terminated   a   most    romantic  piece  of   military  history, 
astoniahing  both  in  the  success  which  the  small  body  of  Highlanders 
weie  able  to  gain  and  the  rapidity  with  which  their  successes  were 
bronght  to  an  end.    Had  Lord  George  Murray  been  a  worse  general, 
and  had  the  Scotch  chiefs  had  less  at  heart  the  separation  of  Scotland 
from  England,  the  success  of  the  enterprise  might  have  been  different. 
At  the  two  critical  periods  of  the  war,  at  Derby  and  after  the  battle 
of  Falkirk,  Charles  was  probably  right  in  disliking  any  retrograde 
moyements.    No  doubt,  on  purely  military  grounds,  his  opinion  was 
mong ;  but  a  body  of  half-trained  enthusiastic  Highlanders  are  nothing 
unlefls  victorious.    The  marked  change  visible  in  their  retreat  both 
feom  Derby  and  from  Stirling,  on  both  of  which  occasions  great 
disorder  and  want  of  discipline  arose,  shows  that  the  moral  side  of 
ibe  movement  was  not  sufficiently  considered  by  the  generals.    On 
ibe  other  hand.  Lord  Gkorge  Murray  showed  great  skill  in  hood- 
winking and  passing  the  armies  both  of  Wade  and  Cumberland,  and 
mnch  good  judgment  in  refusing  to  introduce  regular  drill  or  arms 
among  the  Highland  regiments.    The  Lords  Balmerino  and  Kilmar- 
Book  were  beheaded  for  their  share  in  the  conspiracy,  and  Lord  Lovat, 
wily  though  he  had  been,  was  convicted  on  the  evidence  of  the 
Piinoe's  Secretary  of  State,  Murray  of  Broughton,  who  turned  Bang's 
eridflace,  and   executed.     Many  stringent   measures  against  the 
Highlanders  were  at  once  passed,  such  as  the  Disarming  Act,  the  Act 
to  forbid  the  wearing  of  the  Highland  dress,  and  more  important,  an 
Aet  for  the  abolition  of  heritable  jurisdictions,  by  which  the  arbitrary 
power  of  the  chiefs  of  the  clans  was  destroyed,  and  regular  tribunals 
mder  responsible  judges  established. 

At   the   very  time   that    the    Highlanders    were    still   in   the 
ttontiy  England  had  passed  through  a  ministerial  crisis.  Mii,i.fAHiLi 
The  Pelhams  had  found  themselves  thwarted  and  in  criaii. 
danger  of  being  supplanted  by  Granville  (Carteret) ;  ^*  *  "**" 
far  although  they  had  succeeded  in  driving  him  from  the  minis- 
tiy,  he  was  still  the  King's  favourite — a  position  which  he  had 
earned  by  constantly  seconding  the  royal  wishes  with  regard  to 
foreign  politics.    The  chief  opponents  of  these  views  were  Pitt  and 
Cheaterfield,  and  the   Pelhams  now    determined   upon   bringing 
aatters  to  a  crisis  by  demanding  the  admission  of  Pitt  into  the 
.ainistiy.    The  King,  influenced  by  Lord  Granville  and  Lord  Bath^ 
*#Bfosed  to  admit  him,  and  the  Pelhams,  their  friend  Lord  llanim^XASi 
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(Stanhope),  and  their  whole  party  leaigned.  The  King  at  once  in- 
stnicted  Lord  Granville  to  form  a  new  Gk>Yeniment.  He  undertook 
the  task,  but  three  days  Buffioed  to  show  that  the  King's  favour  was 
no  match  for  the  Parliamentary  influence  of  the  great  Whig  party,  ti 
which  Newcastle  was  the  acknowledged  leader.  Much  against  his  will, 
the  King  had  to  receive  back  his  old  ministry  upon  any  terms  they 
chose  to  propose,  and  Pitt  became  first  Vice-Treasurer  of  Ireland,  and 
shortly  afterwards  Paymaster  of  the  Forces.  In  this  position  he  was 
enabled  much  to  increase  his  popularity,  by  rejecting  the  vast  profiti 
which  it  had  been  the  habit  hitherto  for  the  Paymaster  to  make.  That 
officer  had  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving  a  laige  percentage  upon  all 
foreign  subsidies,  and  of  using  as  his  own  the  interest  accming  firam 
the  large  balance  of  public  money  he  had  constantly  in  handi  These 
profits  Pitt  rejected,  and  at  once  established  a  reputation  for  dis- 
interestedness. 

The  insurrection  in  Scotland  had  had  consideEable  effect  upon  tbe 
Effect  of  the  Continental  war.  The  campaign  in  Flanders,  when 
^^^^"^  the  Austnans  had  been  deprived  of  English  saccoar, 
w-  had  been  very  unfavourable,  and  after  the  battle  of 

Baucoux,  the  French,  under  Marshal  Saze,  had  mastered  nearly  titf 
whole  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands.    But,  deprived  of  their  Bavasan 
allies  by  the  Treaty  of  Fuessen,  of  the  Prussians  by  the  Treaty  d 
Dresden,  and  all  hearty  support  &om  Spain  by  the  death  of  Philip  y»i 
they  began  to  think  of  peace,  and  negotiations  were  opened  at  Bredii 
Lord  Harrington,  having  feillen  under  the  King's  displeasure  for  kii 
conduct  in  the  ministerial  crisis,  had  resigned,  and  Chesterfield  WM 
called  from  the  Lord  Lieutenancy  of  Ireland  to  become  Secretaiy  d    J 
State.  He  at  once  began]to  use  his  influence,  which  was  very  great^hott    J 
from  his  social  gifts  and  from  his  eloquence,  in  favour  of  peace,  so  ihift 
there  seemed  some  hopes  of  a  cessation  of  the  war.    It  was  punned 
however  without  check  during  the  whole  of  the  next  year.    In  Hul* 
land  the  appearance  of  20,000  French  within  the  frontier  roused  tin 
national  spirit,  and  the  people,  disgusted  with  the  dilatory  eondnet  of ' 
their  republican  chiefs,  rose  in  revolution ;  they  again  looked  fit 
safety  to  the  house  of  Nassau,  and  the  young  Prince  of  Orange,  a  sob- 
in-law  of  (Jeoige  II.,  was  made  hereditary  Stadtholder.     In  conjua^' 
tion  with  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  he  took  command  of  the  vra$ 
in  Flanders,  but  was  defeated  with  much  loss  to  the  "Rnglii^h  at 
batUe  of  Laufeldt    The  great  fortress  of  Beigen-op-Zoom  was 
and  at  length  Maestricht,  on  the  safety  of  which  Holland  d 
was  itself  besieged.    To  bidance  these  disasters,  the  course  of 
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Italy  liad  been  constantly  disastrous  to  France.  The  AnstrianH, 
rem  the  pressure  of  Frederick  on  the  north,  were  able  to  act  with 
.  They  were  so  successful  that  Genoa  was  taken,  and  Provence 
nvaded ;  and  though  in  the  following  year  the  Austrians  were 
from  France  and  Genoa  regained,  the  war  in  that  direction  closed 
\  complete  victory  over  the  French  at  Exiles,  and  the  French 
withdrew  to  their  own  country,  not  to  appear  in  Italy  again 
\  renewed  vigour  of  the  Revolution  plunged  them  afresh  into  a 
of  conquest.  Meanwhile^  however,  in  spite  of  these  disasters 
and,  England  had  been  steadily  gaining  its  real  object  Hol- 
Mrhose  political  importance  had  almost  disappeared,  and  which 
M^me  a  faithful  follower  of  England,  was  still  more  closely 
to  that  country  by  its  late  revolution.  Upon  the  sea  disaster 
rhere  met  the  French.  Their  colonial  empire  was  attacked.  Cape 
L  Island  was  captured,  and  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Canada  thus 
)en  to  the  English.  Their  navy  gradually  dwindled  away,  till  it 
presented  by  three  or  four  ships  only.  They  were  weari^  of  the 
nd  alaimed  at  the  immense  addition  to  their  debt.  The  Dutch 
iisappointed  at  the  want  of  success  which  had  attended  their 
.tion ;  and  the  English  were  satisfied  with  the  destruction  of  the 
li  marine.  All  parties  were  thus  at  length  ready  to  listen  to  a 
Able  peace. 

vas  therefore  determined  to  hold  a  congress  at  Aix-la-Cha- 
Moreover,  the  Pelhams  had  now  resumed  in  some  degree  the 
;  policy  of  Walpole,  and  the  apparent  certainty  of  the  fall  of 
richt  brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  On  the  30th  of  April  the 
dnaries  were  signed  between  France,  England  and  Holland, 
it  waiting  for  the  agreement  of  Austria  and  Spain.  ^^^^  ^ 
sms  of  those  preliminaries  befitted  the  causeless  Aix-i»-ah*paut. 
hich  they  terminated.  The  chief  condition  was  ^^^  "**" 
mplete  mutual  restoration  of  all  conquests,  and  the  return  of  each 
ko  its  position  before  the  war.  There  were,  however,  some  slight 
3S ;  Parma  was  to  be  given  to  the  Infant  Don  Philip ;  the  cessions 
stria  to  both  Prussia  and  Sardinia  were  to  be  secured,  and  Spain 
)  restore  the  Assiento  Treaty  and  the  right  of  a  periodical  vessel 
South  Seas  to  the  English,  while  the  fortifications  of  Dunkirk 
is  the  sea  were  to  be  destroyed ;  in  exchange  for  its  losses  Austria 
ed  the  complete  guarantee  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  and 
knowledgment  of  the  Emperor.  The  restoration  of  conquests 
3d  even  India,  where  the  conquest  of  Madras  and  il««iiu  «i 
sifltance  of  Pondicherry  to  the  English  arms  liad  ^* 
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raised  in  the  mincU  of  the  French  well-grounded  hopes  of  founding  a 
colonial  empire.  Taking  the  war  as  a  whole  its  results  were  these : 
Holland  had  disappeared  from  the  rank  of  great  nations;  it  was 
evident  that  it  could  not  defend  itself  against  France.  Austria, 
though  it  had  lost  Silesia,  had  learnt  the  strength  to  be  derived  from 
the  military  resources  of  its  eastern  provinces.  Prussia  had  proved 
itself  a  predominant  power  in  Europe.  England  had  secured  its 
maritime  supremacy.  France  had  exhibited  its  growing  weakness, 
Aad  lost  its  best  opportunity  of  re-establishing  itself  upon  the  sea, 
and  under  a  show  of  magnanimous  generosity  had  made  plain  to  the 
world  its  total  absence  of  good  government,  of  good  administration,  or 
good  diplomacy. 

The  period  of  the  premiership  of  Henry  Pelham  is  marked  by 
the  absence  of  parliamentary  contest    Taught  by  the  stormy  close 

u„j_,,  of  Walpole*s  career,  he  so  far  deviated  from  Ms  master's 

conduatoty  precepts,  that,  instead  of  wishing  to  stand  alone  in  his 
svw^ikueBt.  government,  his  chief  object  was  to  conciliate  all  parties, 
and  the  broad  ministry  over  which  he  presided  included  nearly  all 
the  men  of  striking  tident  in  Parliament.  There  was  no  opposition 
worth  mentioning,  except  a  little  clique  who  gathered  round  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  at  whose  head  was  Doddington.  It  was  not 
till  the  death  of  Mr.  Pelham  in  1754  that  the  strife  of  parties  again 
began. 

Meanwhile  the  system  of  subsidies  to  foreign  powers  was  quietly 

iinandu  Carried  on,  even  Pitt  ceasing  to  raise  his  voice  against 
meMtmi.  them.    The  lull  of  party  strife,  and  tbe  strength  of  his 

^^^'  position,  enabled  the  minister,  who  was  a  good  financier, 

to  alleviate  what  was  then  considered  a  very  threatening  danger  to 
the  country,  and  at  the  same  time  to  demonstrate  the  firm  and 
constant  increase  of  the  national  wealth.  He  determined  to  introduce 
a  measure  (1750)  for  the  reduction  of  the  debt,  which  was  at  that 
time  about  £78,000,000,  paying  an  interest  of  j63,000,000  a  year.  This 
sum  was  at  that  time  regarded  as  very  formidable.  But  Pelham, 
rightly  thinking  that  the  country  could  well  bear  the  amount  of  debt, 
directed  his  attention  not  to  diminishing  the  capital  but  to  loweringthe 
rate  of  interest.  This  plan  had  indeed  been  carried  out  constantly  since 
the  time  of  William  III.,  and  as  the  operation  had  been  always  success- 
ful, it  marks  the  increased  confidence  of  the  nation  in  the  Government, 
and  the  increased  wealth  of  the  nation,  since  money  could  be  procured 
at  gradually  cheapening  rates.  Under  William  III.  eight  per  cent 
had  been  given :  under  Queen  Anne  the  interest  had  been  reduced 
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to  flix  :  under  George  I.  to  five  and  to  four ;  Pelham  now  proposed 
to  reduce  it  to  three  per  cent.    In  spite  of  some  natural  opposition 
the  Bill  was  carried.    Those  who  were  unwilling  to  receive  the 
reduced  interest,  and  there  were  few  such,  received  their  capital  from 
money  borrowed  at  three  per  cent    The  rest  accepted  the  temur, 
which  were  three  and  a  half,  for  the  next  eight  years,  and  three  per 
cent,  after  1768.    The  annual  saving  was  more  than  haU  a  million, 
and  Smollett  says  that  Europe  saw  with  wonder  England  reducing 
the  national  obligations  immediately  after  a  war  which  had  almost 
mined  Europe.    Three  millions  was  indeed  a  considerable  charge 
upon  a  revenue  amounting  to  about  jC8,523,540.    This  was  derived 
from  four  principal  sources ; — more  than  j£d,800,000  &om  Excise 
ind  Malt  Tax,  jei,900,000  and  over  from  the  customs ;  ^£1,637,608 
from  the  Land  Tax,  and  the  rest  from  the  stamp  duties  and  other 
nnall  eources.      The  late  war  had  cost  the  nation  upwards  of 
i30,000,000,  and  many  financiers,  not  foreseeing  the  enormous  devel- 
opment of  the  national  resources  which  the  next  half  century  would 
produce,  took  a  gloomy  view  of  the  financial  position  of  England. 
Bat,  as  we  have  seen,  the  ease  with  which  Pelham  completed  the 
.      redaction  of  the  interest  proved  that  there  was  considerable  wealth 

k  the  country. 
1        Indeed,  although  the  great  industrialperiod  had  not  yet  quite  arrived, 

Iwth  commerce  and  mantifGictures  were  making  consider-  i^^gg^^^i^^i 
t     able  strides,  and  that  wealth  was  accumulating  which  wealth  ud 
I     ms  to  find  its  employment  in  the  next  decade.    Several  *'^*' 
^    ImneheB  of  foreign  trade  had  been  relieved  from  restrictions — whale 
ud  hening  fisheries,  the  African  trade  and  the  silk  trade  had  all 
beea  relieved,  while  manufactures  had  been  steadily  increasing.    As 
CKly  as  1715  sUk  spinning  had  been  introduced  at  Derby ;  and  the 
vocdlen  manufjEUstures,  which,  with  the  silk,  were  heavily  protected, 
Iran  of  great  and  increasing  importance.    The  use  of  cotton,  which 
VM  to  change  the  whole  £eu»  of  Lancashire,  was  regarded  most 
vmrisely  as  injurious,  and  but  little  use  was  made  of  it  except  for 
idxing  with  sOk  and  wool,  and  in  a  small  degree  for  exportation. 
Ptotoetion  of  silk  and  wool  even  went  so  far  that  penalties  were 
Ud  on  the  wearing  and  selling  of  calico  goods.    Both  in  Birmingham 
tad  Sheffield  metal  works  were  largely  established,  and  silver  plated 
^on  other  metals,  which  was  introduced  at  Sheffield  in  1742,  was 
widely  used  under  the  title  of  Sheffield  plate.    ImpToveuieiiX^, 
had  also  bees  made  in  the  Btocking-hame,  and,  in.  1*7^^,  SoVtl 
fisd  iDvanted  Mb  sbnttle,  which  doubled  the  amoTint  oi  -^foife. 
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whicli  could  be  done.    But  while  cotton  was  as  yet  scarcely  thought 
of,  and  improvements  in  the  old  manufactures  were  only  introduced 
by  degrees,  the  second  great  source  of  English  wealth  was  discovered 
and  set  to  work.    The  quantity  of  iron  in  the  United  Kingdom  is 
very  large,  but  keen  observers  complained  that,  while  there  was  plenty 
for  our  own  supply  and  for  exportation,  we  still  imported  largely  fenn 
America,  where  it  could  be  worked  cheaper.    This  was  because  it 
had  been  thought  necessary  that  iron  should  be  smelted  with  charcoal, 
and  as  carriage  was  as  yet  wholly  by  land  and  expensive,  it  was  only 
when  iron  occurred  in  woody  districts,  such  as  Surrey  and  Sussex,  that 
it  could  be  worked  with  advantage.    The  occurrence  of  the  tiBrminaticMi 
Hammer  in  the  name  of  several  villages  in  Surrey  marks  this  old 
state  of  things.    The  railings  round  St  Paul's  Cathedral  were  regarded 
as  the  great  achievement  of  the  southern  ironworks.    In  1740  meoni 
were  discovered  of  working  iron  with  pit-coal,  which  at  once  opensd 
an  abnost  unbounded  sphere  for  industry.    The  discovery  is  attributed 
to  Dr.  John  Boebuck  of  Birmingham,  who,  in  the  year  1769,  esteb- 
lished  the  great  Carron  ironworks  in  Stirlingshire.     It  is  enrioui 
that  a  similar  plan  should  have  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  bubbles  tf 
the  South  Sea  year.    Agriculture  was  still  in  a  backward  conditioaoif 
especially  with  regard  to  implements.    The  plough  was  still  a  rode 
machine,  chiefly  of  wood.    Turnips  were  still  crushed  with  the  beetk 
Cultivators,  and  other  means  of  assisting  or  saving  the  trouble  of 
ploughing,  were  unknown.     But  in  the  east  of  England,  at  all  evenly 
the  value  of  frequent  manuring  was  understood ; — ^turnips  and  otiur 
root-crops  had  taken  the  place  of  faUow,  and  a  limited  rotation  d 
crops  was  in  vogue.    The  use  of  the  drill,  although  invented  in  173% 
was  little  known.    All  these  improvements  were  however  gradniOy 
getting  introduced,  as  the  waste  lands  or  great  common  fields  WM   J 
by  degrees  enclosed.    Suffolk,  where  this  had  been  early  done^  wtf    1 
at  the  head  of  agricultural  improvement  \ 

During  the  period  of  parliamentary  quiet  which  preceded  PeUuart    \ 
death,   two  or  three  measures  of  permanent  interest  were  paeiei 
^^       In  1751  the  reform  of  the  Calendar  was  proposed  aid 

Safonn  of  tli6  _  _  jt      x^ 

Calendar.  carried  triumphantly  through  Parliament,  chiefly  Df 

^^""  the  exertions  of  Chesterfield,  Lord  Macclesfield,  eid 

Bradley  the  astronomer.    The  Julian  Calendar,  in  which  the  lengA 
of  year  was  slightly  miscalculated,  had  been  reformed  by  Pofly 
Gregory  XIII.  in  1582,  and  this  reform  had  been  gradually 
jn  all  countries  in  Europe  except  England,  Russia,  and  S' 
England  is  said  to  have  rejected  it  from  hatred  of  the  Papacy. 
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ifect  was,  that  while  the  year  in  eveiy  other  country  began  upon  the 
Bt  of  Jannaiy,  in  England  it  began  on  the  25th  of  March ;  while, 
I  eompazed  with  other  countries,  there  was  a  difference  of  eleven 
ays  in  compfating  the  days  of  the  month.  The  change  proposed 
rai^  that  the  year  176S  should  begin  upon  the  Ist  of  January,  and 
hat  eleven  days  should  be  suppressed  between  the  2nd  and  14th  of 
«pfcember,  so  that  the  third  of  that  month  should  be  called  the  14th, 
ad  that  henceforward  such  changes  should  be  introduced  as  would 
oake  the  aolar  and  legal  year  coincident.  The  chief  practical  diffi- 
iolty  was  in  the  matter  of  payments.  It  was  settled  that  these  should 
lot  be  put  forward.  It  is  thus  that  the  5th  of  April,  the  5th  of 
Fnly,  the  10th  of  October,  and  the  5th  of  January,  still  remain  the 
lijB  on  which  the  dividends  of  the  public  funds  are  paid.  This 
bhange  met  with  a  good  deal  of  ignorant  opposition.  The  common 
Opposition  election  cry  was,  ^'  Qive  us  back  our  eleven  days." 

Li  1753  a  Maniage  Act,  usually  known  as  Lord  Hardwicke's  Act, 
ms  brought  in,  to  decrease  the  number  of  the  formal  lom  sard- 
iBti  which  constituted  a  pre-engagement,  in  which  a  man  S^'gf  Act 
mig^  be  entangled  by  carelessness  and  against  his  own  itu. 
wiUy  and,  secondly,  to  check  very  rapid  marriages.  At  this  time  the 
fc^^i^f'fi  given  to  marriage  enabled  heirs  and  heiresses  to  marry  without 
eoDBent  of  their  natural  guardians — a  practice  still  further  supported 
bf  a  quantity  of  broken  and  disreputable  parsons  who  hung  about 
Um  ^eet  Prison,  and  were  known  as  Fleet  Parsons,  ^ose  per- 
fawwMii»A  of  the  ceremony  was  binding,  and  who  could  of  course  always 
be  procured  for  money.  By  the  new  Act  marriages  must  be  per- 
famed  in  the  parish  church,  after  publication  of  banns,  or  by  special 
Ueenses  granted  by  the  Archbishop,  and  on  payment  of  a  heavy  sum. 
Any  deigyman  solemnizing  a  maniage  in  contravention  of  these 
mtaictions  is  liable  to  seven  years'  transportation.  A  Bill  for  the 
litaraliaation  of  Jews,  although  carried,  had  to  be  repealed  before  the 
popular  uproar.  The  Bishops,  who  had  supported  the  measure,  drew 
^oiL  themselves  the  larger  share  of  the  popular  indignation.  They 
wen  indeed  at  this  time  unusually  liberal  in  their  views,  seeay  of 
In  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign  Queen  Caroline,  in  *»MCkiurch. 
vhose  hands  the  appointments  had  chiefly  been,  had  carefully  selected 
sun  of  good  repute  and  of  liberal  tendencies ;  in  opposition  to  the 
Attend  feeling  of  the  clergy,  she  confined  her  appointments  almost 
Cttlnrively  to  Whigs.  It  is  possible  that  this  conduct,  however 
Bnusewor^y  in  itself,  may  have  tended  to  increase  the  geiieTa.\ 
ittitv  among  Churchmen  and  Dissentera,  which  had  already  'begon  \a 
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be  viflible  before  the  death  of  Buhop  Bamet  Since  that  time  a 
Tariety  of  causes  had  combined  to  increase  it  Thus,  the  aepaiatioD 
of  the  Chnich  from  the  State  in  their  political  views,  the  Ghnrcfa 
being  chiefly  Jacobite  while  the  State  was  Whig ;  a  similar  diyisum 
between  the  Bishops  and  their  dergy,  and  between  the  UniTersLtiei^ 
and  the  Gk)yemment,  and  the  Bishops,  all  tended,  by  loosening  the 
bonds  of  anthoiity,  to  the  decay  of  the  Church.  The  fEdling  away 
of  the  Dissenters,  and  the  entire  defeat  of  the  Boman  Catholics,  had 
also  removed  all  competition ;  and  while  thus  unnerved,  the  Church 
had  been  called  upon  to  answer  the  requirements  of  an  increaoiig 
population  and  of  growing  towns.  It  had,  moreover,  to  combat  the 
very  general  growth  of  that  scepticism  which  was  so  rife  in  France^ 
and  which  was  one  of  the  remarkable  symptoms  of  the  comiqg 
revolution. 

It  was  this  state  of  public  morality  which  induced  the  Wesleys  to 
BiM  of  th*  b^in  their  effort  at  a  revival  of  religion,  and  to  estahlidi 
wedayaiu.  and  Organize  the  great  body  of  Wesleyan  Methodic 
1780.  They  b^an  their  career  at  Oxford,  where  they  coUeotai 

a  small  band  of  followers,  deeply  impressed  with  the  necessify  d 
heartfelt  religion.    The  most  prominent  among  them  was  WhitfieU^ 
who,  after  a  youth  passed  in  the  humble  avocations  of  a  waiter  in  tin 
'^  Bell  Inn  "  at  Gloucester,  was  now  struggling  to  educate  himself  fir 
the  Church  as  a  servitor  at  Pembroke  Collie.    In  his  zeal  for  rdigiflBf 
Wesley  went  as  a  missionary  to  Qeorgia.    He  met  with  no  gnik 
success  there ;  but  on  his  return,  in  1738,  he  found  that  his  sootilif 
had  grown,  and  had  reached  even  London.    Whitfield  had  htm. 
ordained,  and  had  become  renowned  for  his  eloquence.    He  it  was  whfl^ 
while  working  at  first  among  the  colliers  at  Kingswood  near  Bduitali 
introduced  that  field  preaching  which  became  tiie  main  instnmMit 
in  the  spread  of  Methodism.    It  was  some  time  before  Wesley  conU 
bring  himself  to  adopt  this  custom ;  but  it  afterwards  becune  Uu 
constant  practice.    A  separation  soon  occurred  between  Whitfield,  vll|; 
was  extreme  in  his  views,  and  Wesley,  who  had  separated  hiimJr 
from  the  Moravians,  with  whom  he  had  at  first  worked,  but  who  ip 
England  at  least  were  gmlty  of  many  extravagances.    The  withdn^ 
of  Whitfield  made  Wesley  undisputed  chief  of  the  new  sect^  and 
him  was  left  its  organization.     His  agents  were  for  the  most 
enei^etic,  half-educated  laymen,  who  all  looked  to  Wesley  as 
absolute  chief.    His  obiect  was  not  to  separate  from  the  Chi 
be  bimaelf  said,  "  Our  service  is  not.  wsiOa.  w^  ^OL^jewedes  the 
service  ;  we  never  deaigned  it.  a\io\3i\.df  «eA  ^sisX-^  ^^^\j!i&fct 
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before  his  death,  he  aaid, ''  I  declare  once  more  that  I  live  and  die  a 

member  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  that  none  who  regard  my 

judgment  or  advice  will  ever  separate  from  it."    What  he  tried  to 

do  WBB  to  bring  religion  within  the  reach  of  those  who,  either  by 

chazacter  or  by  the  line  of  life  they  pnrsned,  were  unlikely  to  be 

reached  by  the  ordinary  apparatus  of  the  Church,  and  to  excite 

among  hia  hearers  a  more  true  and  enthusiastic  religion  than  the 

fonnaliam  at  that  time  prevalent.    His  society  was  to  be  not  the 

enemy,  but  the  handmaid  of  the  Church.    Its  organization  was  strict 

and  admirable.    The  preachers  moved  on  in  constant  succession  from 

district  to  district,  so  that  neither  preacher  nor  hearer  should  grow 

weazy  of  monotonous  work.    A  conference,  consisting  of  preachers 

whom  he  selected,  was  held  every  year.    The  Methodists  were  divided 

into  dasses,  with  a  leader  to  each  class,  and  a  weekly  class-meeting 

was  held.    Love-feasts  were  also  established,  and  any  grave  sin  wa» 

visited  by  exclusion  from  the  society.    The  effect  of  this  earnest 

and  weU-azianged  effort  at  reform  was  very  great ;  not  only  on  the 

UeihodistB  themselves,  who  were  principally  among  the  poorer  classes, 

Mpedally  mineora  and  people  out  of  reach  of  ordinary  Church  influ- 

eneee,  and  who  at  his  death  in  England  and  America  numbered 

nflidy  110,000,  but  also  on  the  Church,  by  exciting  that  warmth  and 

emnlation  which  we  have  seen  was  at  the  time  so  much  wanted. 

AWi^gTi  its  influence  was  thus  great  and  excellent,  it  must  not  be 

eoneealed  that,  aa  was  natural,  enthusiasm  produced  some  eccentri- 

dties  which  will  explain  a  good  deal  of  the  opposition  which  Wesley 

vndoabtedly  met  with  among  the  higher  classes  and  among  careless 

Gbnchmen. 

Ai  in  wealth  and  religion,  so  in  its  political  tendencies,  this  period 
was  one  of  growth  and  of  preparation  for  the  more  ma  Mtioii  ai- 
impottant  half  century  which  was  to  follow.    In  that  "^t^^"^ 
pood  was  to  begin  the  second  phase  of  the  political  to  ParuaiaMift. 
dknge  introduced  at  the  Revolution : — ^the  gradual  assertion  by  the 
Mtion  of  their  right  to  proper  representation  in  Parliament    There 
im  Dgns  that  tiie  people  at  large  were  already  growing  weary  of 
"fts  mfluence  of  a  few  great  nobles,  of  the  squabbles  of  aristocratic 
^BtieB  for  their  own  personal  aggrandizement,  and  of  the  secresy  in 
^^1  irideh  the  conduct  of  their  nominal  representatives  was  veiled.    It  is 
j^  \  ^ti  that  the  Opposition  could  generally  rouse  an  almost  irresistible 
v*^  "f^^ttBiBan.  of  feeling  by  appealing  from  the  overwhehning  xqsl^otvV.'^ 
(krliament  to  HbeptmdonB  of  the  nation.    It  waa  thiia  tliiat  "^iXX., 
SB  a  diaintereeted  and  patriotic  man,  without  way  oi  \)afe 
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usiud  sources  of  infltience,  became  the  most  popular  and  powecfol 
statesman  in  the  country;  and  thus  when,  in  1752,  Mr.  Murray 
charged  with  interrupting  the  high  bailiff  at  a  Westminster  election, 
refused  to  kneel  to  the  House,  and  was  consequently  imprisoned 
during  the  session,  he  was  led  in  triumphal  procession  by  the  shenfb 
of  London  and  Middlesex.  Indeed,  the  privileges  daiined  for  the 
members  of  the  House  might  alone  have  sufficed  to  excite  opposition. 
We  hear  that  the  very  rabbits,  fish,  and  footmen  of  the  members  were 
taken  under  the  august  protection  of  the  House. 

The  term  of  the  existing  Parliament  was  just  over,  and  it  seemed 
as  if  the  same  quiet  course  would  be  pursued  in  the  following  one^ 
when  all  such  ideas  were  overthrown  by  the  unexpected  death  d 
Henry  Pelham.  His  death  broke  the  tie  which  connected  so  many 
peiham'i  daatb  ^^^®  ^^^  ^^  Varying  opinions,  and  it  became  evident 
gives  tha  that  parliamentary  and  party  struggles  would  again 

NawcMtie.  occur.  The  King  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  ^  Now  I 
^'°*-  shall  have  no  more  peace."    Upon  the  Duke  of  New^ 

castle  fell  the  task  of  attemptuig  to  continue  the  exi sting  Qovemment 
He  himself  took  his  brother's  place  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury ;  ba 
appointed  Henry  Legge  as  his  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  But  it 
was  not  easy  to  supply  Pelham's  place  as  leader  of  the  House  d 
Commons.  The  choice  seemed  to  lie  between  Henry  Fox,  who  waa 
Secretary  at  War,  a  friend  and  prot^gd  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
Pitt,  who  was  Paymaster,  and  Murray,  who  was  Attomey-GeneiaL 
Pitt,  personally  disagreeable  to  the  King,  and  moreover  at  this  tima 
in  ill  health,  was  not  to  be  thought  of ;  Murray's  ambition  was  con- 
fined to  the  law ;  the  Duke  therefore  appUed  to  Fox.  But  thef 
quarrelled  about  the  arrangement  of  patronage,  of  which  Newcaatia 
was  very  jealous ;  and  ultimately  Sir  Thomas  Robinson,  a  man  of  no 
mark,  was  made  Secretary,  and  given  the  management  of  the  Honaa 
Pitt  and  Fox  combined  to  render  his  position  ridiculous  and  miae^ 
able.  '^  The  Duke  might  as  weD.  send  his  jackboot  to  lead  us^"  aaid 
Rtt  to  Fox.  Before  the  new  Parliament  had  been  assembled  t 
month  it  was  found  necessary  to  make  terms  with  Fox,  who  «a 
given  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  although  remaining  in  his  suboidinali 
place.  This  caused  a  permanent  estrangement  between  the  tvt 
statesmen.    With  Fox's  assistance  Newcastle  got  through  the  yeaK 

But  Newcastle  was  not  the  man  to  uphold  a  ministry  dming  t 

Approaehing       *"^®  ^^  ®^^^  difficulty  as  was  evidently  appxoaeloi^ 
dADger  from        Everything  pointed  to  a  speedy  renewal  of  wax.    Atfti  J 
''^'^  Peace  of  Aix-k-Chapelle  the  limits  of  our  Amezifli^ 
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colonieB  had  been  left  undefined ;  while  in  India,  where  Dupleix  and 
LaboaidonnaiB  had  inflicted  heavy  blows  on  the  English  during  the 
war,  although  the  natiouB  were  at  peace,  the  French  and  English 
eQutnyed  to  continue  their  rivaby  by  allying  themselves  with  native 
princesy  and  CSLLve  had  already  rendered  his  name  flGunous  by 
the  defence  of  Arcot  and  the  restoration  of  English  power  in  the 
Camatic.^  Thus  there  were  dangers  both  in  the  East  and  in  the 
West.  In  America  the  main  object  of  the  French  was  ^ .  _ 
to  secure  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  to  connect  by 
this  channel  their  Canadian  colonies  with  those  upon  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  thus  to  confine  the  English  to  the  strip  of  country 
between  the  Alleghany  mountains  and  the  sea.  The  English  would 
thus  be  eonstantly  threatened  on  all  sides,  cut  o£f  from  direct  inter- 
course with  the  Indians,  and  from  all  hope  of  any  extension  of  their 
settlements  towards  the  west  The  French  began  theb  encroachments 
by  ezectiiig  forts  on  the  Ohio  river,  which  were  to  secure  the  connec- 
tion between  the  Mississippi  valley  and  Canada.  A  colonial  war,  in 
which  the  name  of  Washington  first  becomes  prominent,  arose  from 
these  encroachments.  And  this  local  warfare  continued,  till  it  became 
necessary  for  the  Government  to  take  the  matter  up.  A  force  imder 
General  Braddock  was  therefore  despatched  against  Fort  Duquesne 
on  the  Ohio ;  but  his  careless  stupidity  led  him  into  an  ambush, 
where  he  himself  and  a  great  number  of  Ms  troops  were  killed. 

In  spite  of  these  hostilities,  and  although  the  existence  of  unsettled 
questions  had  caused  a  very  uneasy  feeling  between  RaweMtiatriei 
them,  France  and  England  were  as  yet  nominally  at  ^^^^fSie*^ 
peace.  And  Newcastle,  wholly  unfit  to  conduct  a  great  eetoniM. 
war,  and  eager  to  temporize  as  long  as  possible,  seems  to  have  tried 
to  confine  the  war  to  matters  affecting  the  prosperity  of  the 
AmATJAftTi  colonies.  Thus  Admiral  Boscawen  was  sent  out  with 
orders  to  watch  the  French  fleet,  and  attack  it  if  it  appeared 
bound  for  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  The  consequence  was  an 
engagement,  in  which  the  French  lost  two  ships.  The  rest  of  the  fleet, 
to  the  disappointment  of  the  English  people,  reached  its  destination. 
So  again,  Hawke's  fleet  in  the  Channel  received  strange  and  contra- 
dictoiy  orders.  One  party  in  the  Council  wished  to  act  openly  and 
dedaze  war.  Newcastle  suggested  that  no  orders  should  be  given 
to  Hswke,  but  that  he  should  be  sent  out  to  cruise,  and  that  he 
should  be  otrdered  not  to  attack  the  French  fleet  unless  he  thought  it 
worth  while.    Finally,  instructions  were  given  him  to  attack  line  of 

1  For  the  consecutive  histoiy  of  India,  see  p.  111^* 
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battle  shipSy  but  nothing  smaller^  and  to  spaie  trading  Yessela.  He 
had  not  been  gone  a  week  when  oideis  reached  him  to  destroy  every- 
thing large  and  small  between  Cape  Oitegal  and  Cape  Clear.  The 
consequence  was  a  large  capture  of  prizes,  and  a  not  unfair  outcry 
from  France  and  the  rest  of  Europe  against  the  strange  conduct  of 
the  English  in  seizing  vessels  without  a  declaration  of  war. 

It  was  plain  that  war  could  not  much  longer  be  delayed ;  and  the 
^^^gg^,^  King's  thoughts  turned  as  usual  to  his  contmental 

ftnziety  for  dominions.  Although  the  importance  of  the  criaifl  was 
universally  felt,  he  was  contdit  to  leave  England  in  the 
hands  of  a  regency  ;  and  as  soon  as  Parliament  was  over,  just  before 
Boscawen  sailed,  he  hurried  to  Hanover.  Next  to  France,  the  object 
of  Gorge's  dread  was  Prussia.  More  than  one  cause  of  quarrel  had 
arisen  with  that  country.  Frederick  had  refused  to  assist  in  secunng 
the  election  of  the  Archduke  Joseph  (afterwards  Joseph  II.)  as  King 
of  the  Bomans,  a  project  which  Newcastle  and  G^rge  had  deeply 
at  heart,  believing  that  it  would  preserve  the  European  balance  and 
strengthen  Austria  against  the  French.  Deprived  of  Frederick^ 
assistance,  the  plan  came  to  nothing.  In  1753,  again,  a  dispute  had 
arisen  about  some  ships  captured  in  the  late  war,  and  condemned,  ai 
Frederick  asserted,  unjustly  by  the  English  Admiralty  courts.  To 
such  an  extent  had  the  irritation  against  Prussia  increased,  that  it 
He  makes  imb-  was  Confidently  beloved  that  Frederick  intended  to 
j^J^^JJ^  assist  the  Pretender  in  another  attack  upon  England, 
1705.  taking  advantage  of  the  disturbance  to  secure  Hanoyer 

for  himself.  Against  Prussia,  therefore,  George  began  contracting 
great  subsidiary  treaties  with  the  continental  princes.  The  most 
important  of  these  were  with  Hesse  and  with  the  Czarina  of  Russia* 
A  factory,  says  Horace  Walpole,  was  opened  at  Hermhausen,  where 
every  prince  that  could  muster  and  clothe  a  regiment  might  traffio 
with  it  to  advantage. 

It  became  Newcastle's  duty  to  carry  these  contracts  throng 
Parliament.  He  knew  the  opposition  they  were  certain  to  meet 
They  are  with,  and  the  necessity  of  finding  some  strong  support 

oppoeedbyPitt.  j^  ^he  Lowcr  House ;  but  his  Cabinet  was  there  repre- 
sented by  no  man  of  mark.  He  had  recourse  to  Pitt,  who  held  tha 
office  of  Paymaster,  but  he  positively  refused  to  support  the  subsidiai 
His  colleague  Legge  went  further,  and  refused  to  sign  the  wainnta 
which  were  to  open  the  Treasury.  Newcastle  had  then  xecouiae  to 
Fox,  and  succeeded  in  securing  his  services  by  removing  Bobinaoi^ 
and  making  Fox.  Secretary  of  State.    But  the  introduction  of  Ai 
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address  at  the  opening  of  Parliament  in  the  antomn,  when  the 
Russian  and  Hessian  subsidies  were  recommended,  was  the  signal 
for  an  open  mutinj  in  the  ministerial  camp.  It  was  attacked  in 
vehement  words  by  Pitt,  who,  in  a  well-known  passage,  likened  the 
new  coalition  to  the  junction  he  had  once  seen  of  the  Ehone  and 
the  Sadne ;  the  one  a  gentle,  feeble,  languid  stream  of  no  depth,  and 
the  other  a  b<»8terous,  impetuous  torrent  Newcastle  had  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  discharge  both  Pitt  and  Legge  from  their  offices. 

Meanwhile  the  courage  of  the  nation  had  sunk  very  low.  There 
was  a  dread  of  an  immediate  French  invasion ;  and  the  Government 
so  thoroughly  lost  heart  as  to  request  the  King  to  garrison  Yb»j^^^g^^ 
England  with  Hanoverian  troops.  This  dread  was  kept  tw*  maorca. 
alive  by  a  simulated  collection  of  French  troops  in  the  ""^^  ""** 
north.  But,  under  cover  of  this  threat,  a  fleet  was  being  collected  at 
Toulon,  with  the  real  design  of  capturing  Minorca.  The  ministry 
were  at  last  roused  to  this  danger,  and  Byng  was  despatched  with 
ten  sail  of  the  line  to  prevent  it.  Three  days  after  he  set  sail  the 
Duke  de  Richelieu,  with  16,000  men,  slipped  across  into  the  island,  and 
compelled  General  Blakeney,  who  was  somewhat  old  and  infirm, 
to  withdiaw  into  the  castle  of  St.  Philip,  which  was  at  once  besieged. 
On  the  19th  ot  May — ^much  too  late  to  prevent  the  landing  of  Richelieu 
— ^Byng  anived  within  view  of  St.  Philip,  which  was  still  in  the 
possession  of  the  English.  The  French  Admiral,  La  Gkdissonni^, 
saUed  out  to  cover  the  siege,  and  Byng,  who  apparently  felt  himself 
unequally  matched — although  West,  his  s^ond  in  command,  behaved 
with  gallantly  and  success— called  a  council  of  war,  and  withdrew. 
Blakeney,  who  had  defended  his  position  with  great  bravery,  had  to 
snzrendeir. 

The  failure  of  Byng,  and  the  general  weakness  and  incapacity  of 
tiie  ministry,  roused  the  temper  of  the  people  to  rage ;  „„^^^,^ 
and  Newcastle,  trembling  for  himself,  threw  aU  the  tuAw^ 
blame  upon  the  Admiral,  hoping  by  this  means  to  ^^'^'^' 
neAsafy  the  popular  cry.    But  Fox,  his  chief  supporter,  was  in  no 
mood  to  risk  aujrthing  by  fidelity  to  so  weak  a  chief,    He  there- 
fore resigned  the  Seals ;  and  as  Murray  insisted  upon  either  resigning 
or  being  made  Lord  Chief  Justice  (which  office  was  given  him), 
Newcastle^  without*  support  in  the  Commons,  found  himself  obliged 
to  resign  also. 

It  was  hoped  that  Fox  and  Pitt  might  come  in  together,  but  their 
quarrel  was  irreconcilable.  After  some  negotiations,  therefore,  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  was  made  First  Lord  of  the  Tieaswrj,  axi!^  Y^ 
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Fiigt  Secietaiy  of  State  and  real  Prime  MiniBter.    The  mettrazes 

^„  „  . of  the  new  Goyemment  were  in  strict  aocoidanoe  with 

eoirenuMBL       the  pnnciples  of  the  party  which  Pitt  zepiesentedL 
iTBT.  rpi^^  Hessians  were  dismissed,  a  Bill  was  passed  for 

increasing  the  militia,  by  which  32,000  men  were  to  be  called  out ; 
reinforcements  were  sent  to  America ;  the  enterprising  and  wailiks 
character  of  the  Highlanders  was  enlisted  on  the  side  of  order  by  the 
formation  of  Highland  regiments,  a  step  which  did  more  towards 
the  pacification  of  the  country  than  any  measures  of  coercion.  Pitt 
also  did  what  he  conld  to  dissociate  himself  from  the  conduct  of 
Newcastle  with  regard  to  Admiral  Byng.  A  court  martial  held 
upon  that  officer  had  been  bound  by  strict  ]nBtructioniE^an4  ^^  foox^ 
itself  obliged  to  bring  in  a  verdict  of  guilty,  thougjh'  without  casting 
any  imputation  on  the  personal  courage  of  the  AdmiraL  ^^  hii 
accession  to  power  Pitt  was  courageous  enough,  although  he  rested  oo 
the  popular  favour,  to  do  Ids  best  to  get  Byng  pardoned,  and  urged 
on  the  King  that  the  House  of  Commons  seemed  to  wish  the  sentenoe 
to  be  mitigated.  The  King  is  said  to  have  answered  in  words  thift 
fairly  describe  Pitf  s  position, ''  Sir,  you  have  taught  me  to  look  for  tiM 
sense  of  my  subjects  in  another  place  than  the  House  of  GommonSi' 
The  sentence  was  carried  out,  and  Byng  was  shot  on  thd  quarter^daek 
of  the  ^Monarque'  at  Portsmouth  (March  14, 1757).  But  thensir 
ministry  was  of  short  duration.  Pitt  foimd  himself  unable  to  stsxid 
up  against  the  dislike  of  the  King,  and  the  want  of  that  Parliamentiiy 
influence  which  Newcastle's  position  as  head  of  the  Whigs,  and  hii 
long  course  of  corruption,  had  gained  him.  He  was  summarily  dis- 
missed. The  King  tried  to  get  back  Newcastle  and  his  subsernent 
ministiy  (whom  he  used  to  speak  of  as  '^  Newcastle's  footmen"),  audi 
after  a  period  of  intrigue,  Pitt  had  to  consent  to  a  compromise,  giving 
his  own  talents  and  popularity,  and  accepting  in  exchange  the  gretf 
Parliamentary  support  of  Newcastle.  To  this  ministry  Fox  M 
persuaded  to  give  his  adhesion,  and  to  accept  the  lucrative  post  of 
Paymaster-GeneraL  Thus  was  formed  that  strong  QovemmentM 
gloriously  known  as  Pitt's  ministry. 

While  these  ministerial  changes  had  been  going  on  in  England 
our  dispute  with  France  as  to  the  limits  of  our  American  colaiuai 
SMrattrMttM  ^*^  become  blended  with  a  quarrel  of  qxdte  a  diftano* 
of  Maria  origin,  which  was  to  plunge  Europe  into  a  goM'*' 

iberuK  war  foT  scvcral  years.    As  early  as  1 746,  before  the  dp^ 

tare  of  the  Treaty  of  Dresden,  l\ift  Cjwxt\&  ^1  Vienna  and  D"*^ 
had  entered  into  some  sort  oi  eir«n?;cn!iKX!L\.  W  ^soaXsSflcas^^W  *^ 
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Led  as  the  undue  pre-emmence  of  Pruaeia.  After  that  treaty 
mpresB  Queen  eeems  to  have  been  still  more  anxious  for  some 
ir  plan^  and  almost  immediately  after  the  termination  of  the 
of  Succession,  had  entered  into  relations  with  the  Czarina 
3eth  of  Buscda ;  a  treaty  had  been  agreed  to,  to  which  there 
added  secret  clauses,  providing  that  any  movement  on  the 
)f  Prussia  against  either  Russia,  Austria,  or  Poland,  should  be 
i^hoUy  to  invalidate  the  Treaty  of  Dresden ;  and  in  the  result 
Emccess  of  their  arms,  it  was  arranged  that  Prussia  should  be 
ad  between  the  three  countries.  These  arrangements  are  some- 
spoken  of  as  the  Treaties  of  Warsaw  and  of  St  Petersbuig.  To 
reaty  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  who  was  also  King  of  Poland,  was  a 
,  though  without  signing.  In  1754,  magazines  and  armies  were 
red  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia ;  the  Saxon  army  was  collected  at 
. ;  and  finally,  in  1756,  adroit  flattery  addressed  biuoim  prvpwM 
idame  de  Pampadour,  the  reigning  mistress  at  the  '^  ^'^* 
sh  Court,  induced  France  to  join  in  the  alliance.  Louis  and 
linistry,  ignoring  the  really  vital  question  which  was  then  at 
with  England,  reversed  the  traditional  policy  of  France,  rejected 
roffered  alliance  with  Prussia,  and  threw  the  country  headlong 
a  European  war,  in  close  alliance  with  its  old  enemy  the 
ian  House. 

Euscordance  with  the  traditions  of  European  policy  it  was  England, 
"ranee,  who  should  have  appeared  as  the  ally  of  Austria.  But 
Iness  had  been  gradually  springing  up  between  the  Courts. 
Barrier  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  by  which  the  Austrian  Netherlands 
debarred  from  the  Indian  trade,  was  a  constant   ^^, 

of  uneasiness.    The  part  which  England  had  tw««B  Eaguiid 
:  in  mediating  the  Treaties  of  Breslau  and  Dresden,  *^  '^'»««**- 
1  ceded  Silesia  to  Prussia,  had  been  mistaken  by  the  Austrian 
; ;  although  in  fact  both  wise  and  friendly,  it  had  excited  deep 
^asure.    Thus,  when  an  alliance  was  mentioned,  the  terms 
Nsed  by  Austria  were  so  high  that  the  English  Government  had 
oice  but  to  refuse  them.    Under  these  circumstances,  as  Hanover 
.  not  be  left  exposed  wholly  without  friends,  England  turned 
3  opposite  party  and  allied  itself  with  Prussia, 
klerick  had  already  entered  upon  the  war.    The  appearance  of 
le  preparations  had  aroused  his  suspicions.    He  demanded  a 

answer  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  Empress  Queen,  and  on 
ring  an  evasive  reply,  he  determined  upon  striking  Fr«iMWk'%  taKi 
izBt  blow,  although  he  knew  that  his  nation  nuxa- 
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bered  but  5,000,000,  while  the  nmnber  of  the  allies  conld  not  be 
estimated  at  less  than  90,000,000.  He  passed  rapidly  through 
Saxony,  blockaded  the  Saxon  army  in  Pima,  and,  collecting  all  his 
forces,  defeated  the  Anstrians  under  Marshal  Braim  at  Lowositz 
(Oct.  1,  1756).  After  this  victory  he  rendered  the  relief  of  the 
Saxons  impossible,  and  the  whole  army  sturendered  at  Pima. 
Frederick  occupied  Dresden,  and  there  foimd  and  published  copies 
of  the  secret  treaties,  which  fully  justified  his  conduct.  The  French 
had  made  a  false  step  in  plunging  into  the  continental  war.  They 
were  already  successful  in  the  Mediterranean ;  already  the  over- 
bearing conduct  of  the  English,  in  laying  a  nominal  blockade  on  all 
the  ports  of  France,  had  excited  the  general  indignation  of  the 
Continent.  The  real  policy  of  that  country  was  to  direct  all  their 
energies  to  the  colonial  and  maritime  war  with  England.  It  is 
probable  that  they  thought  to  wring  from  Gleorge  concessions  in  the 
colonies  in  exchange  for  the  security  of  Hanover,  which  lay  exactly 
between  the  contending  parties.  But  Pitt  at  once  apprehended  the 
error  they  had  made,  and  saw  a  great  opportunity  for  raising  the 
power  of  England.  He  knew  that  when  France  was  busied  in  the 
endless  difficulties  of  the  European  war,  England,  while  subsidi2dng 
foreign  troops,  could  employ  her  real  power  in  completing  her 
Supported  colonial  empire.    He  therefore  braved  the  charge  of 

byPiu.  inconsistency,  and  threw  himself  heart  and  soul  into 

the  defence  of  Hanover  and  the  support  of  Frederick.  To  under- 
stand how  complete  his  apparent  change  of  views  waS;^  and  his 
courage  in  openly  avowing  them,  the  principles  of  the  party  which 
he  had  hitherto  represented  must  be  remembered.  Though  a  section 
of  the  great  Whig  party,  they  differed  in  their  views  both  as  to 
foreign  and  domestic  policy  from  the  main  body  of  the  Whigs.  To 
both  the  power  of  France  was  an  object  of  dread.  But, — ^while  the 
official  Whigs  desired  to  check  it  by  the  preservation  of  the  balance 
of  power  in  Europe,  by  close  connection  with  the  continental  powers, 
by  money  subsidies,  and  by  occasional  assistance  of  troops, — Pitt 
For*!<ii  poucy  and  his  fdends  thought  that,  as  England  was  an  island, 
ofthevMioiis  j^g  natural  policy  was  to  depend  upon  the  navy ;  that 
EngUuid.  as  trade  was  our  proper  business,  so  the  navy  was  our 

proper  strength ;  that  we  did  but  weaken  ourselves  by  entangling 
ouiselves  with  foreign  politics ;  that  our  army  should  be  entirely 
defensive,  and  that  we  need  have  no  fear  of  invasion  while  we 
commanded  the  sea.  Thus  while  one  party  upheld  the  necessity  of 
sabsidiea  and  a  considerable  standing  army,  the  other  wished  for  no 
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ggbridiefl,  a  strong  militia,  and  a  powerful  navy.    The  dififeiencefl 
were  not  less  in  their  lespective  views  of  home  policy.    The  main 
body  of  the  Whigs  weie  deaiTons  of  retaining  quite  unchanged  the 
Gonistitation  as  settled  by  the  Revolution,  and  held  that  power  must 
be  secDzed   by  parliamentary  influence  and   the   distribution  of 
patronage.    In  Fitfs  more  liberal  view,  parliamentary  influence 
ahould  have  been  unnecessary — a  €k)vemment  pleasing  to  the  people, 
which  a  good  Government  would  naturally  be,  would  want  no  other 
npport.    Pitt's  alliance  with  Newcastle  and  his  acceptance  of  his 
parliamentary  influence  was  as  entirely  opposed  to  this  view  as  his 
xnamtenance  of  subsidies  to  the  European  powers  was  to  all  appear- 
ance opposed  to  his  former  views  of  foreign  politics.    But  circum- 
rtances  had  arisen  which  to  his  mind  entirely  altered  the  position  of 
England,  and  he  £»nkly  declared  that  it  was  for  the  sake  of  England 
that  Hanover  was  threatened,  and  that  he  would  win  America  for  them 
inOennany. 

The  object  Pitt  set  before  him  in  his  new  ministry  was  to  raise 
the  national  spirit.     For  this  purpose  he  threw  himself  with  all 
hii  vehemence  into  the  war,  and  his  energy  became  visible  in  every 
deportment    He  at  once  assumed  the  whole  conduct  of  foreign  affairs^ 
letving  to  Newcastle  the  jobbery  he  so  much  liked ;  it  is  even  said 
that  the  Admiralty  had  orders  to  sign  his  despatches  j^j^^^^^  ^f 
tnd  instructions  without  reading  them.    But  he  was  thajMr 
met  with  difficulties  arising  from  the  bad  Government  ^''^^' 
Hid  the  bad  appointments  which  he  found  on  entering  office.    It 
ms  thus,  with  wholly  inefficient  generals,  that  he  set  to  work  to  do 
iHiat  lie  could  in  the  year  1757.     True  to  his  general  view  of 
employing  England  chiefly  on  the  sea,  it  was  to  expeditions  to  the 
French  coast  that  he  at  first  looked  for  success.    Before  he  was  well 
Mted  in  the  ministry  such  an  expedition  had  been  despatched 
^gunst  Bochefort  under  Admiral  Hawke  and  (General  Mordaunt. 
Ilie  fleet  acted  well  enough,  but  Mordaunt  and  his  soldiers  brought 
fhe  expedition  to  ruin,  though  Wolfe  volunteered  to  capture  the  town 
if  he  might  be  intrusted  with  500  men.    In  America  the  same  want 
€f  iQceess  met  the  English.    Lord  Loudon  was  there  commanding  in 
dde^  a  man  ifho  was  incessantly  busy  and  never  did  anything ;  he  was 
p^hically  described  by  Franklin  as  resembling  a  St.  George  aud  the 
fagon  on  the  sign  of  an  inn,  always  mounted  on  a  galloping  horse, 
^  never  advancing  a  step.    Under  such  leadership  tihe  a\X&c^  ow 
I^bnig  fedled    Worse  than,  tbia  was  the  disaster  which.  SL\Xexi<^<&v\. 
%  tvopf  In  Germany,    The  Duke  of  Cumberland,  bold  and  ac^h.'^fe. 
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bnt  no  general,  allowed  himself  to  be  outmanoBuvred  by  Marshal 
D'Estr^y  suffered  the  French  to  cross  the  Weser  unopposed,  was 
beaten  at  Hastenbach,  and  while  attempting  to  cover  the  fortress  of 
Stade,  was  surrounded  by  the  French  and  compelled  to  sign  the  Con- 
vention of  EHosterseven,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  his  army  should 
be  entirely  broken  up,  the  axudliaries  sent  to  their  homes,  and  the 
Hanoverian  troops  go  into  cantonments.  To  complete  the  misery 
of  the  situation,  Frederick  had  himself  suffered  a  disastrous  defe&t 
at  Kolin,  in  Bohemia,  while  covering  the  siege  of  Prague.  The 
extraordinary  campaign  which  saved  Prussia  does  not  belong  to  our 
history ;  it  is  enough  to  understand,  that  with  extreme  rapidity  he 
threw  himself  towards  the  western  extremity  of  his  widespread 
dominions,  and  filled  the  gap  which  Cumberland  had  left  open.  The 
great  victory  of  Rosbach,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Saale,  over  the 
French  and  Imperialists,  rendered  that  flank  secure  for  the  present. 
Suddenly  darting  back  again  into  Silesia,  where  his  affairs  had  not 
been  going  prosperously  in  his  absence,  he  completely  defeated  the 
Austrians  at  the  battle  of  lissa,  north  of  the  river  Schneidwitz,  and 
thus  rendered  that  flank  secure  also. 

This  year,  so  disastrous  in  Europe,  had  been  marked  by  the  signal 
success  of  our  arms  in  India,  whither  CHve,  who  had  come  home 
after  his  brilliant  successes  in  the  Camatic,  had  again  returned  as 
Governor  of  Fort  St.  David.  He  had  been  summoned  to  Bengal  to 
revenge  the  horrors  of  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta,  and  had  there  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  English  power  by  the  brilliant  victory  of  Plassy.^ 

The  disasters  which  had  met  the  English  arms  in  all  directions 
moved  the  anger  of  Pitt,  and  he  determined  on  a  thorough  change  of 
generals.  In  the  place  of  Cumberland,  who  had  shown 
generaii.  his  ineficioucy  in  the  last  campaign,  Ferdinand  of 

^^'^'*  Brunswick,  a  worthy  disciple  of  Frederick's,  was  ap- 

pointed to  command  the  army  of  Hanover;  and  as  the  Convention  of 
Klosterseven  was  repudiated  by  the  English,  he  found  the  defeated 
army  at  Stade  ready  to  receive  him.  Loudon  gave  place  to  Amherst 
and  Wolfe.  It  was  in  America  that  the  English  troops  were  chiefly 
employed.  The  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  was  guarded  by  Cape 
Breton  Island  and  Louisburg.  At  New  York  the  Hudson  falls  into 
sacMM  In  ^^  ^^  ^^^  iiom  its  mouth  there  runs  northward,  nearly 

Am«rica.  into  the  vallcy  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  a  valley  and  chain 

of  lakes,  of  which  the  first  is  Lake  Champlain.  The  fortress  which 
holds  the  road  is  Ticonderoga.    On  the  Ohio,  as  already  mentioned, 

1  Bee  p.  1119. 
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was  Fort  Daqnesne^  where  Fort  Pittsbnig  now  is.  The  French 
pooBCMMioiia  were  to  be  attacked  by  each  of  these  three  pointB. 
Amherst  and  Wolfe,  with  a  fleet  under  Boscawen,  were  to  capture 
Louisbnig.  Abercrombie  was  to  pnsh  up  the  Hudson  and  take 
Ticonderc^ia,  while  to  Forbes  was  intnisted  the  capture  of  Fort 
Dnquesaie.  Working  hand  in  hand,  without  jealousy,  Amherst 
and  Boseawen  succeeded  at  once  in  capturing  Louisburg,  which  had 
last  year  been  supposed  unassailable.  Fort  Duquesne  was  also 
taken.  Ticonderoga,  strong  from  its  situation  in  the  nddst  of  water 
and  marshes,  reslBted  all  efforts,  but  the  line  of  junction  between 
Canada  and  the  Mississippi  was  effectually  cut 

In  Europe  the  same  energy  was  -visible.     The  army  of  Ferdinand 
was  reinforced    by   a   considerable   number   of   English   troops. 
Prince  Ferdinand  was  opposed  by  the  Count  of  Clermont,  an 
unusually  incapable  general,  who  had  in  fact  never  before  seen 
tioopB   in   the  field.     He    succeeded   in   clearing   Hanover  and. 
driving  the   French  behind  the   Rhine  at  Creveld.     He  there 
defeated  them  with  a  loss  of  some  6000  men,  but  yj^y^^, 
fonnd  himself  unable  to  retain  his  advanced  posi-  c^avau. 
lion,  and  recrossed  the  river.     Pitt  had  often  asserted  '""•  ^  ""* 
that^  much   as   he  wished   to   uphold   the  cause  of  Frederick, 
xiothing  would  induce  him  to  send  British  blood  to  "the  Elbe, 
to  he  lost  in  that  ocean  of  gore."    But  this  successful  campaign 
induced  him  to  change  his  view,  and  a  considerable  body  of 
tooops,  about  12,000  in  number,  under  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
ad  Lord  Qeorge  Sackville,  were  sent  to  join  Prince  Ferdinand. 
Theae  nme  officean  had  just  been  employed  in  executing  one  of 
ftoae  joint  military  and  naval  expeditions  which  Pitt  seems  at 
flat  to  have  thought  the  proper  means  by  which  England  should 
iadat  in  a  continental  war.     like  all  such  isolated  expeditions, 
it  was  of  little  value.     St.  Malo,  against  which  it  was  directed, 
iia  found  too  strong  to  be  taken,  but  a  large  quantity  BxpeditioM  to 
fl(  ihipping  and  naval  stores  was  destroyed.    The  fleet  Cherbourg  ud 
>ho  approached  Cherbourg,  but  although  the  troops  ^^'  '^°' 
*Qe  actually  in  their  boats  ready  to  land,  they  were  ordered 
te  le-embark,  and  the  fleet  came  home.    Another  somewhat  simi- 
^  expedition  was  sent  out  later  in  the  year.    In  July  General 
High  and  Commodore  Howe  took  and  destroyed  Cherbourg,  but 
^  ^attempting  a  similar  assault  on  St.  Malo,  they  found  it  too  strong 
^;^^tbem.    The  army  had  been  landed  in  the  Bay  of  St  Cast,  and, 
^'W  engaged  in  re-embarkation,  it  was  attacked  by  some  ¥teiv<:i^ 


L.-^ 
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troops  whicli  had  been  hastily  collected,  and  severely  handled.  In 
spite  of  this  slight  check  it  was  plain  that  the  tide  of  victory  had 
ounpRign  of  changed.  The  campaign  of  King  Frederick  had  been 
'^•**'***-  marked  by  chequered  fortune.    He  had  found  the  siege 

of  Olmutz,  in  Moravia,  beyond  his  strength,  but  upon  the  east  of  his 
dominions  had  won  a  great  victory  over  the  Russians,  under  Genenl 
Fermor,  at  Zomdorf  (August  25) ;  and  though  he  suffered  a  heavy 
defeat  by  a  night  surprise  at  Hofkirchen,  he  managed  his  retreat  lo 
ably,  that  before  the  end  of  the  year  he  had  rid  Saxony  of  the 
Austrians  and  again  secured  Silesia. 

The  success  which  had  marked  the  course  of  the  British  arms  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  continued  to  attend  them,  and  this  year  (1759)  is 
,^„.,  one  of  the  mort  glorious  in  our  militaiyaimala.  Honn 
the  year  Walpolc  remarks,  that  ''  it  was  necessary  to  ask  eveiy 

morning  what  new  victory  there  was  for  fear  of  mionng 
one.''  In  January  came  the  news  of  the  capture  of  Gk>ree  in  AMca,  in 
June  the  news  of  the  capture  of  Guadaloupe,  in  August  of  the  victxny 
of  Minden,  in  September  of  Lagos,  in  October  of  Quebec,  and  im 
November  of  Quiberon.  The  contrast  between  the  England  of  1767| 
crouching  in  fear  within  its  own  limits  and  crying  for  help  to 
Hanover  and  Hesse,  and  the  England  of  1759  is  indeed  strildiig. 
There  was  again  a  threatened  descent  of  the  French  upon  "Rr^glon^ 
but  there  was  now  no  craven  fear  of  such  an  event.  Pitt  had  nisBd 
the  temper  of  the  people.  The  threat  was  regarded  not  only  wiA 
indifference,  but  as  a  means  of  acquiring  further  triumph.  Englsnd 
could  well  defend  itself.  The  militia  was  called  out  and  mobiliied; 
the  fleet  was  so  large  and  in  such  order  that  it  could  efficiently  wateb 
all  the  French  ports.  Boats  for  the  expedition  were  building  ib 
Havre ;  Bodney  anchored  in  the  harbour  and  bombarded  it  for  fifijf 
hours,  destroying  most  of  the  boats ;  Boscawen  was  watching  De  JaCto 
at  Toulon;  Hawke  was  watching  Conflans  at  Brest.  Thurot, in Dbd- 
kirk,  was  also  blockaded.  This  arrangement  of  fleets  produced  inthi 
course  of  the  year  two  great  naval  victories. 

The  French  desired  to  connect  their  scattered  squadrons.  For  Mi 
purpose  De  la  Clue  attempted  to  come  out  of  Toulon  and  to  jois  Aij 
fleets  in  the  north  of  France.    As  he  passed  round  Spain, 

-ictoriM    ^^^^®  *^^*y  ^*  ^^  ^®®^  ^  watch  him,  fell  upon  hiii 
ofLftgoiaad       off  Lagos.    Three  of  his  ships  were  taken  and 
QniberoB.  destroyed,  while  eight  vessels,  which  had  been  i 

from  him,  were  lost  as  they  came  through  the  straits ;  so  thal^ 
the  exception  of  two  ships,  the  whole  of  his  squadron  was  i 
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This  was  in  Angast.    Three  months  later  (Nov.)  a  still  greater  suc- 
cess met  the  English  navy.    Sir  Edward  Hawke  attacked  the  Brest 
fleet  under  Conflans  off  the  point  of  Quiberon.    He  had  been  driven 
from  his  watch  by  stress  of  weather,  and  Conflans  had  taken  the 
opportimity  to  come  out  of  harbour,  hoping  to  destroy  a  detached 
squadron  which  was  off  the  coast.    But  Hawke's  return  was  too 
quick  for  him.    He  made  a  junction  with  the  detached  squadron, 
and  thus,  superior  in  force  to  the  French,  drove  them  back  towards 
the  coast.    The  French  withdrew  among  the  rocky  islets  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Yilaine.    It  was  blowing  a  gale,  and  the  rocky  coast 
was  full  of  danger.    But  Hawke  replied  to  the  representations  of  his 
pilot  hy  giving  him  peremptory  orders,  that  whatever  the  risk 
might  be,  he  was  to  lay  his  ship  alongside  of  the  French  admiral's. 
''You  have  done  your  duty  in  showing  me  the  danger,  now  you  are 
to  obey  my  orders  and  lay  me  alongside  the  Soleil  EoyaL''    The 
Tietoiy  was  complete  :  two  French  ships  struck,  four  were  sunk,  and 
the  rest,  all  damaged,  ran  for  shelter  to  the  Yilaine.    This  blow, 
together  with  the  complete  destruction  of  Thurot's  squadron,  which 
had  come  ont  of  Dunkirk  and  made  a  landing  in  Ireland,  completed 
tiie  practical  annihilation  of  the  French  fleet    The  total  loss  up  to 
tins  time  of  the  French  navy  was  sixty-four  ships,  without  counting 
Thoxof  s  squadron.    During  the  same  time  the  English  had  lost  but 
una 

Bat  the  great  victory  of  the  year  was  the  capture  of  Quebec    To 

neme  Canada  was  one  of   Pitt's  chief  objects.    Louisburg  and 

Bnqiiesne  had  already  fallen,  and  the  country  itself  was  oaptBrt  of 

tins  open  to  his  attack.    The  French  army  was  under  Qnei>M. 

fte  eommand  of  an  excellent  general,  the  Marquis  de  Montcalm,  who 

hd  his  headquarters  at  Quebec.    Qeneral  Amherst  was  the  English 

ennmander-in-chief^  but  subordinates  of  more  than  usual  vigour 

*se  neceasazy  for  him,  and  Pitt,  who  had  kept  his  eye  on  Wolfe 

■hee  the  attack  on  Bochefort,  and  had  seen  his  energy  at  the  siege  of 

louisburg,  disregarding  all  claims  of  seniority,  intrusted  to  him  the 

^ttusk  on  Qnebec    This  was  originally  to  be  a  combined  movement. 

^J&herst  was  to  march  up  by  Lakes  Champlain  and  George,  take 

^Wideroga  and  Crown  Point,  where.  Abercrombie  had  failed  last 

'Ite,  and  thus  reach  the  St.  Lawrence.    Generals  Prideauz  and 

J[ohnaon  were  to  take  Fort  Niagara,  and  then,  passing  down  Lake 

into  the  St.  Lawrence,  to  join  in  the  attack  on  Quebec,  secur- 

Montreal  on  the  way.    Though  both  these  latter  expeditions  were 

the  diffienlties  met  with  rendered  them  so  slow  t\iBA>  ^^^ 
Qov.  MOV.  ry\ 
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combination  failed.  The  plan  was  Pitt's  own,  and  was  probably  too 
extensive ;  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  had  sufficient  knowledge 
of  what  it  is  possible  for  an  army  to  do.  Wolfe,  with  8000  men, 
embarked  in  the  squadron  of  Admiral  Saunders,  and  reached  the 
Isle  of  Orleans  in  the  St.  Lawrence  river  on  the  13th  of  June.  The 
expedition  experienced  no  disasters  in  the  way,  having  fortunately 
captured  a  vessel  with  some  excellent  charts  of  the  river. 

Quebec  lies  on  and  below  the  rocky  edge  of  a  plateau  on  the  left 
or  northern  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  just  above  the  junction  of 
the  St.  Charles  river,  which  thus  covers  its  eastern  side.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  St.  Charles  the  ground  again  rises  and  continues  in 
a  rugged  and  difficult  mass,  till  it  sinks  where  the  river  Montmorency 
falls  into  the  St.  Lawrence  in  a  lofty  waterfall  The  ridge  between 
the  Montmorency  and  the  St.  Charles  is  called  Beauport  On  this 
Montcalm's  army  was  in  position,  precluding  the  possibility  of 
investing  Quebec,  to  which  he  had  access  by  a  bridge  across  the  St 
Charles.  On  the  other  or  Quebec  side  of  the  St.  Charles,  the  heights 
on  the  edge  of  which  the  town  is  built  extend  up  the  St.  Lawienoe^ 
and  are  ccdled  the  Heights  of  Abraham.  They  were  believed  to  be 
inaccessible  to  an  army.  The  Isle  of  Orleans  lies  in  the  St.  Lawrence 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Montmorency  till  almost  opposite  Quebec 
harbour.  As  long  as  Montcalm's  army  occupied  the  line  of  Beaupoit 
Quebec  could  not  be  invested.  In  that  position  the  army  me 
unassailable.  To  draw  him  from  it  therefore  was  Wolfe's  great  object 
For  this  purpose  frequent  feints  were  made,  but  were  all  unavailinf^ 
One  assault  indeed  near  the  mouth  of  the  Montmorency  was  attempted, 
but  the  English  were  beaten  off.  Nor  were  the  defenders  of  the 
town  idle  ;  again  and  again  were  fire-ships  sent  down,  but  the  skilM 
vigilance  of  Saunders  rendered  all  such  efforts  unavailing.  A  batteij 
or  two  were  erected  and  the  town  was  bombarded,  but  this  did  little 
or  no  good.  It  seemed  plain  that  from  the  Isle  of  Orleans  nothing 
could  be  done.  The  army  was  moved  in  succession  to  two  pointi 
higher  up  the  river  and  above  Quebec.  But  Montcalm  would  not 
move ;  he  was  content  to  send  an  army  of  observation  up  the  river,  and 
the  besiegers  lost  all  hope  of  the  succours  they  had  expected  fro0 
Amherst  and  Johnson.  On  the  9th  of  September,  Wolfe  wrote 
despatch  in  which  he  seemed  quite  to  despair  of  success.  Within  < 
week  Quebec  was  taken.  The  bold  design  occurred  to  him 
surprising  the  Heights  of  Abraham,  and  thus  compelling  Montcahni 
fight.  He  ordered  feints  to  be  made  both  up  and  down  the 
while  he  quietly  collected  boats.    As  it  was,  they  were  so  few  > 
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number  that  his  annj  had  to  cross  in  two  divisions.    Very  early 

in  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  September  he  b^an  his  attempt 

With  immense  toil,  up  a  passage  so  narrow  that  at  times  only  one 

could  pass,  his  soldiers  forced  their  way,  and  even  dragged  up  one 

piece  of  artillery,  and  when  the  morning  came  Montcalm  found 

between  three  and  four  thousand  men  in  position  opposite  to  him 

upon  the  heights.      To  coyer  Quebec  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 

irithdraw  his  troops  from  Beauport  and  to  cross  the  St.  Charles. 

This  he  at  once  proceeded  to  do,  and  the  battle  began.    Early  in  the 

day  Wolfe,  who  was  on  the  right  wing,  was  wounded  and  carried  to 

the  rear,  but  before  he  died  he  had  the  gratification  of  knowing  that 

the  victory  was  secured.    Both  armies  lost  their  first  and  second  in 

command.    Five  days  afterwards  Quebec  was  surrendered.    Wolfe 

vas  but  thirty-three  when  he  died ;  he  entered  the  army  at  fourteen, 

and  had  seen  much  service ;  a  shy,  retiring,  domestic  man,  of 

unprepossessing  exterior  and  weak  frame,  he  owed  his  promotion 

entirely  to  the  feeling  of  confidence  which  his  sound  sense  and 

cfaivalrons  energy  inspired.     It  is  much  to  the  credit  of  Pitt  that  he 

duHild  have  found  out  his  merits,  and  having  found  them  out  have 

ventnied  to  place  so  great  a  responsibility  upon  so  young  and  unpre- 

ponening  a  person. 

VHiile  all  the  efforts  in  which  the  English  were  engaged  single- 
handed  had  thus  been  successfully  carried  out,  they  had  also,  in  con- 
jnnction  with  their  German  allies,  won  on  the  1st  of  victory  or 
August  the  great  battle  of  Minden.    The  French  had  "^^^^^ 
eaily  in  the  year  taken  possession  of  Frankfort.    Their  army,  strongly 
nmfbiced — ^for  the  new  ministry  of  the  Due  de  Choiseul  began  by 
being  very  energetic, — was  divided  into  two ;    the  northern  corps 
under  Marshal  Contades,  the  southern  army  about  Frankfort  under 
De  Broglie.    An  attempt  of  Ferdinand  to  regain  Frankfort  was  frus- 
tnted  by  De  Broglie,  who  beat  him  at  the  battle  of  Bergen.    The 
two  French  armies  then  joined,  and  pressed  upon  the  Prince  till  they 
drove  him  behind  Minden,  a  town  on  the  left  or  French  side  of 
the  river  Weser.    It  became  clear  to  Ferdinand  that  a  battle  must 
be  fought  to  save  Hanover.     He  therefore  advanced  southwards  up 
W    ^  Weser,  carefully  keeping  his  communications  with  that  river 
vT  \   open,  while  the  object  of  the  French  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  to 
X  •parate  him  from  it.    By  spreading  his  army  so  as  to  give  it  the 
.^::;Ml-'%iearance  of  weakness,  though  it  was  in  reality  capable  of  rapid  con- 
--  j^tration,he  induced  the  French  to  leave  an  extremely  strong  position 
s.-  9^  bad  taken  up  upon  Minden  Heath,  with  their  rigbt  coveted  \yj 
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the  town,  which  was  in  their  poaseflflion.  A  body  of  troopsy  appaiently 
detached,  upon  the  extreme  left  of  the  allies^  and  dose  to  the  Weser, 
was  the  bait  by  which  the  French  were  attracted.  They  hoped  by 
destroying  this  ill-snpported  detachment  to  cat  the  Piince  off  from  the 
river.  But  as  De  Broglie  approached  what  he  belieyed  to  be  the 
weak  point,  he  was  surprised  to  find  the  whole  allied  army  in  amy 
before  him.  Ferdinand  by  this  dever  trap  brought  his  enemy  to  an 
engagement  upon  his  own  ground.  The  battle  consisted  in  great 
part  of  a  series  of  charges  of  French  cavalry  on  compact  bodies  of  the 
English  and  Hanoverian  infemtry.  Weary  with  their  futile  exertioii% 
the  cavalry,  who  formed  the  centre  of  the  French  line,  gave  way. 
The  line  was  broken,  and  a  charge  of  cavalry  alone  was  wanted  to  com- 
plete the  destruction  of  the  army.  Three  aide-de-camps  were  sent 
in  succession  to  Lord  Qeorge  Sackville,  bidding  him  charge.  He 
pretended  not  to  understand  the  order,  and  said  he  must  consult 
the  Prince  in  person.  The  same  order  was  given  to  the  Marqms  of 
Granby,  who  commanded  in  the  second  line,  and  a  vigorous  charge 
made,  but  time  had  been  wasted,  and  it  was  too  late.  The  victoiy 
was  however  rendered  tolerably  complete  by  a  body  of  10,000 
men,  whom  Prince  Ferdinand  had  had  the  courage  and  foresight  to 
detach  from  his  army,  although  he  was  already  numerically  weakff 
than  his  enemy,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  the  enemy's  communicir 
tions.  Lord  Qeorge  Sackville  was  tried  by  court  martial  and  dis- 
missed from  all  his  military  appointments. 

The  story  of  the  British  victories  of  the  year  is  completed  by  te 
success  of  their  arms  in  India,  where  the  siege  of  Madras  was  ndiedi* 
much  of  the  Camatic  secured,  and  Wandewash  taken  by  GoIobA 
Coote. 

It  is  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  war  carried  on  wider 

Frederick's  own  eye.    The  plan  of  the  campaign  was  much  the  wxa0 

as  the  last.     The  Eussians  advanced  to  gain  the  Oder,  and  fongbi 

-_  ^^  u.  aiid  won  the  battle  of  Zullichau  over  General  Weddt 

fourth  after  which  they  were  joined  by  an  Austrian  army  nndtf 

campaign.  Loudon.    Agalust  this  united  force  the  King  advance^ 

leaving  Daunts  army  already  threatening  Berlin.     He  met  Saltikflf  | 

and    Loudon  at  Kunersdorf,      The  Bussian  position  was  foio4j 

seventy  cannon  taken,  and  the  victory  appeared  complete,  whenrt^J 

denly  Loudon  advanced  with  his  troops  and  altered  the  &te  of 

day.     In  these  two  last  "baUlea  ^\ie"?TVMB!»KsilOTR»a  had  been 

by  30,000  men,  and  tlie  Biii%,  l^^Yfl\%  we«aai  •QaaX  \a  ^ 

the  end  of  his  reaonrcea,  maSi^  evcr^  wrnca^wftssDSt  Vst  ^wbbsS. 
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•uicide.    Unaccountably  the  enemy  did  not  advance,  and  he  had 
time  to  eolleet  a  few  troops.    But  fortune  was  still  against  him; 
his  general.  Fink,  with  '12,000  men,  was  surrounded,   and   had 
to  Bonender  at  Mazen;  Dresden  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
Daun.  After  this  reinforcements  from  the  army  of  Prince  Ferdinand 
enabled  the  King  to  continue  the  campaign,  till  the  extreme  cold  of 
winter  made  it  necessary  to  go  into  winter  quarters.    The  following 
year  Frederick  still  made  head  against  his  gathering  enemies.    He 
was  unable  indeed  to  save  Berlin  from  the  hands  of  the  Russians,  but 
be  rescued  Silesia  by  the  victory  which  he  gained  over  Loudon 
It  liegnitz,  and  at  his  approach  the  Russians  fled  from 
his  capital.    He  then  turned  his  arms  against  Daun,  vorgav. 
who  was  still  master  of  Saxony.    The  fearful  battle  of  ^**^' 
Torgau  was  fought,  where  the  victory  was  secured  to  the  Prussians, 
bat  at  the  cost  of  14,000  iben  ;  the  Austrians  are  said  to  have  lost 
S0,000.    This  was  the  last  pitched  battle  of  the  war. 

The  constant  success  of  his  schemes  raised  Pitt  to  the  highest 
onineiLce.  of  power.     His  ministry  was  unopposed.  pre-«aiiiMiie6 
Year  by  year  he  was  enabled,  without  difficulty,  to  carry  ^  ****• 
tbiongh  the  House  a  subsidy  of  ^£670,000  to  the  Prussian  King,  and 
to  set  his  estimates  at  from  twelve  to  twenty  millions,  a  sum  before 
this  unheard  o£    His  power  over  the  House  was  absolute ;  members 
were  actually  afraid  of  replying  to  him,  and  the  only  difficulty 
wbich  met  him  was  the  temper  of  his  relative  Temple,  who  insisted 
vpon  receiving  the  Garter,  and  almost  shipwrecked  the  ministry  by 
bis  lelfish  claims.    It  was  at  this  moment  of  prosperity  tim  xiag  diM. 
1    tbst  the  King  suddenly  died,  and,  as  had  long  been  °**-  ^  "••• 
i    expected,  a  change  took  place  in  the  counsels  of  the  Sovereign. 
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1760-1820. 


Bom  1738= Sophia-Charlotte  of  Mecklenboig-StrelitB. 


George     Frederick,    William 
IV.        Duke  of  IV. 

York.         (Duke  of 
d.  1827.     Clarence.) 


£dward=Victoria 


Duke  of 
Kent 
d.  1820. 
Victoria. 


of  Saxe- 
Coburg. 


Ernest^ 
King  of 
Hanover, 
d.  1851. 


Augustus. 
Duke  of 
Sussex, 
d.  1843. 


AdolphiU; 
Duke  of 
Cambridga. 

d.  1850. 


Charlotte -King      Augusta, 
of  Wur- 
temberg. 


£lixabeth=Fred-  Mary=Duke     Sophia, 
erick  of 

of  Glou- 

Hesse-  cester. 

Hom- 
burg. 


Amelia 


Franci. 

Louis  XV.,  1715. 
Louis  XVI.,  1774 
Republic,  1798. 
Napoleon,  1804. 


CONTEMPORARY  PRINCES. 

Germany.  Spain. 


Louis  XVIIL,  1814.     Francis  XL,  1792. 


I  Francis  I.,        ) ,,..  I  Charles  IIL,  1759. 
'  Maria  Theresa,  p'*^- !  Charles  IV.,  1788. 

Joseph  II.,  1765. 

Leopold  II.,  1790. 


Ferdinand  VII.  1808. 


Frederick  IL,  1740. 
Frederick  William 

II.,  1786. 
Frederick  Willism 

III.,  1797. 


RiLssia. 

Elizabeth,  1741. 
Peter  III.,  1762. 
Catherine  II.,  1762. 
Paul  L,  1796. 
Alexander,  1801. 


Denmark. 

Frederick  V.,  1746. 
Christian  VII.,  1765, 
Frederick  VI.,  1808. 


Sweden. 

Adolphus,  1751. 
Gustavus  III.,  177L 
Gustavus  IV.,  1792. 
Charles  X in.,  1809. 
Charles  XIV.,  1818. 


POPES.— Clement  XIIL ,  1758.    Clement  XIV. ,  1769.    Pius  VI.,  1775.    Pius  VU.,  l«l 


Archbishops. 

Thomas  Seeker,  1768. 
Frederick  Cornwallis,  1768. 
John  Moore,  1783. 
Charles  Manners  Sutton,  1805. 


Lord  Chancellors. 

Lord  Northington,  1757. 
Lord  Camden,  1766. 
Charles  Yorke,  1770. 
In  Commission,  1770. 
Lord  Bathun8t»  1771. 
Lord  Thurlow,  1778. 
Lord  Loughborough,  1788. 
Lord  Thurlow,  1783. 
Lord  Loughborough,  17i>8. 
Lord  Eldon,  1801. 
Lord  Erskine,  1800. 
lAid  Eldon.  1807. 
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103s 


finX  Loflrds  of  the  Treasury. 


Oct.  1760. 

Hay  1762. 

April  1763. 

Jnly  1765. 

July  1766. 

Jan.'  1770. 

March  1782. 

July  1782. 

April  1783. 

Dec.  1783. 


Newcastle. 

Bute. 

Qrenville. 

Bockingltam. 

Orafton. 

North: 

Rockingham. 

Shelbome. 

Portland. 

Pitt 


ChancOlors  of  the  Jf^ee^eqvw, 


Oct.  1760. 
March  176L 
May  1762. 
April  1763. 
July  1766. 
July  1766. 
Sept.  1767. 
Dec.  1767. 
March  1782. 
July  1782. 
April  1783. 
Dec.     1783. 


Legge. 

Barrington. 

Dashwood. 

OrenviUe. 

Dowdeswell. 

C.  Townshend. 

Mansfield. 

North. 

Cavendish. 

Pitt 

Cavendish. 

Pitt 


Seeretariee 
Pitt 
Holdemess. 


Oct     1760  "I 
March  1761 1 IJI^^ 
^^     176l{lf^^o^t- 
May.   1762|g^--k 

Oct.   ir62||f-o^t. 

July    1765  4C0X"?- 


May     1766  {^^^^*y- 


(Grafton. 
Conway. 
Richmond. 

Aug.    17«6{fKyi, 
Dec.     1767 1 


ofState. 
Oct 

Dec. 


Weymouth. 
Shelbume. 


1768 1 
1770 1 
1771 1 

Oct     1775. 

Nov.    1779. 

■ 

March  1782- 
July  1782 1 
April  1783 1 
Dec.     1783 1 


Weymouth. 

Rochford. 

Sandwich. 

Rochford. 

Suffolk. 

Rochford. 

Suffolk. 

Weymouth. 

HillsborougtL 

Stonnont 

Fox. 

Sbelburne. 

T.  Townshend. 

Grantham. 

Pox. 

North. 

Carmarthen. 

Sydney. 


f  the  25th  of  October  news  was  brought  to  the  Prince  of  Wales 
that  his  grandfather  was  dead.    It  was  an  event  which  must 
)een  for  some  time  expected,  and  George  III.  and  his  friends 
prepared  for  it.    His  training  had  been  somewhat  peculiar, 
rincess  of  Wales,  his  mother,  had  kept  him  much  Bote'i  inflaenoe 
ed,  and  his  education  had  been  chiefly  withdrawn  |^*^*  ^^^"^ 
he  hands  of  the  distinguished  men  whom  the  King  i76o. 
Lven  him  as  governors,  and  intrusted  to  sub-preceptors  of  the 
ss's  own  choosing.    Her  constant  friend  and  adviser  in  this  and 
family  matters  had  been  Lord  Bute,  who  had  thereby  acquired 
jatest  influence  over  the  young  King.     It  was  understood  that 
brth  his  advice  would  chiefly  regulate  the  policy  of  the  Crown, 
ifluence  and  that  of  the  teachers  he  had  selected,  some  of 
it  is  believed  nominated  by  Bolingbroke,  had  all  tended 
ally  in  one  direction,  so  much  so  that  complaints  had  been 
though  uselessly,  to  the  late   King  of  the  unconstitutional 
t8  which  his  heir  was  being  taught.    The  viewft  "wV^la.  -^YvVOssl 
ung  Prince's  mind  was  fQled  were  those  "Wliick  'Bo^ixi^'t^^ 
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had  developed  in  "  The  Patriot  King."    The  beneficent  role  of  a 
powerful  monarch  goveming  his  people  bj  his  own  will,  hut  lor  their 
good^  was  the  ideal  he  had  been  tanght  to  set  before  him.    It  was 
pointed  out  to  him  that  since  1688  the  will  of  the  soyereign  had 
been  held  captive  by  that  great  Whig  party  which  had  prodnoed  the 
Bevolntion  and  seemed  the  Hanoverian  sacceflsion.    And  it  had 
been  impressed  upon  him  that  it  was  his  duty  to  free  the  prerogative 
from  this  state  of  servitude,  and  to  oTiniliiUtA  party  government  by 
restoring  to  the  Crown  its  freedom  of  choice  and  action.    It  was  with 
the  deliberate  intention  of  carrying  out  this  plan  that  the  King 
began  his  reign.    Nor  was  the  plan,  had  it  been  properly  executed, 
either  impossible  or  unjust    It  was  felt  that  the  old  par^  divimoni 
were  in  fact  obsolete,  that  Whig  and  Tory,  in  the  sense  of  Hanoverian 
OMrga'i  Ttow      ^^^  Jacoblte,  were  things  of  the  past ;  and  that  it  wis 
of  roymitr-         highly  detrimental  to  the  public  service  that  able  and 
loyal  men  should  be  excluded  from  all  share  of  the  (^overmnsnt 
because,  very  frequently  on  only  hereditary  grounds,  they  belonged 
to  a  party  opposed  to  the  great  Whig  connection.    Yet  such  had  been 
the  case.    Parliamentary  contests  had,  till  Pitfs  accession  to  powei^ 
been  nothing  but  greedy  struggles  for  place  and  power  between  two 
sections  of  the  Whig  party  which  had  separated  in  1716.    Had  the 
King  made  use  of  his  present  popularity,  and  of  that  advantage 
which  he  possessed  over  his  predecessors  in  his  Knglish  birth,  to 
exercise  his  prerogative  of  choice  in  selecting  eminent  men  from  all 
parties  for  his  ministry,  and  had  he  taken  for  his  chief  minister  a 
man  who  stood  well  with  the  nation,  the  feeling  of  the  country  wonld 
almost  certainly  have  gone  with  him.    Unfortunately  his  some?^ 
narrow  intellect  and  his  restricted  education  made  him  unable  to 
take  a  wide  view  of  his  position,  filled  him  with  a  vehement  prejudice 
against  the  whole  Whig  party,  and  made  him  rest  for  support  on 
the  personal  friendship  of  a  second-rate  man,  who  laboured  under 
the  unpopularity  attending  his  Scotch  birth  and  his  supposed  &vonr 
with  the  Princess  of  Wales. 

The  behaviour  of  the  young  King  was  at  first  all  that  could  be 
desired.  In  his  family  relations  indeed  he  was  nearly  alway* 
respectable.  He  still  further  added  to  his  popularity  by  directing  e 
change  in  the  law  with  regard  to  the  judges,  so  that  their  conmiiseicai 
no  longer  terminated  with  the  death  of  the  King.  They  henceftr 
ward  held  their  commissions  for  life,  unless  deprived  of  tiiem  at  Ai 

Joint  petitioB.  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament.    They  were  ^ 

''tendered  absolutely  independent  oi  CoTxxt  favour. 
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The  tax  months  which  elapsed  before  the  dissolution  of  Parliament 

passed  -without  any  great  changes,  although  there  was  ^^^  ^^^^ 

no  lack  of  indication  of  what  was  coming.    The  King's  of  diaagt. 

name  was  constantlj  put  forward.    Newcastle,  who  had  ^^^^ 

kept  all  patronage  in  his  hands,  found  places  filled  without  his 

knowledge,  and  complained  that  he  was  met  with  the  uniform  answer 

that  it  was  the  King's  desire  ;  and  Bute  openly  rebuked  Lord  Anson 

for  fillin|(  the  Admiralty  boroughs  without  consulting  the  King. 

With  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  the  changes  in  the  ministry 

Iwgpn.    Legge  gave  place  at  the  Exchequer  to  Lord  Harrington; 

Charles  Townshend  became  Secretary  at  War,  and  Dashwood,  another 

foUower  of  Bute's,  took  the  place  that  Townshend  vacated,  while 

four  days  afterwards  (March  26th)  Bute  was  appointed  one  of  the 

Seoetaries  of  State  in  the  place  of  Lord  Holdemess,  who  had  been 

nmored  and  handsomely  compensated.    The  admission  of  Bute  to 

the  ministzy  could  hardly  fail  to  produce  the  dismissal  of  Pitt,  for 

on  ths  great  question  of  the  day  they  were  in  direct  antagonism. 

Bote,  in  porsoance  of  his  policy  of  opposition  to  all  that  the  Whigs 

W  done^  was  determined  if  possible  to  break  off  the  English 

cooneetion  with  the  Continent ;  and,  unable  to  see  the  difference 

^Ktween  buying  troops  from  a  Prince  of  Hesse  and  assisting  the 

gBMtMt  monarch  of  the  time  in  a  war  from  which  England  was 

lotting  nothing  but  benefit,  he  intended  to  refuse  the  payment  of  the 

Kmg  of  Prussia's  subsidy,  and  was  strongly  bent  upon  peace. 

Frederick's  own  campaign  of  1760  had  closed,  as  has  been  already 
■id,  with  the  dreadful  battle  of  Torgau,  and  the  same  TheeaBiiMdg& 
jew  Prince  Ferdinand  had  held  the  French  in  check,  Ji,V/i  d^i^ 
vmting  them  at  Warburg,  but  had  been  unable  to  keep  for  peae*. 
tbem  out  of  Qdttingen  and  Cassel;  and  the  hereditary  Prince  of 
Bmnswick,  detached  to  the  siege  of  Wesel,  had  been  defeated  at 
Qoster-Campen.    In  1761  the  campaign  was  continued,  and  the 
Ihke  of  Broglie  was  driven  back  to  the  Maine  and  beaten  at  Langen- 
Utza.    But  Prince  Ferdinand  was  not  strong  enough  to  keep  what 
k  had  z^iained.    The  French  again  advanced,  and  in  June  the 
Hmot  of  Soubise  joined  the  Duke  de  Broglie,  and  they  together 
^ed  forward  to  the  Lippe.    They  were  defeated  at  Kirch-Denkem, 
^   ^  the  effect  of  the  victory  was  small,  and  both  armies  closed  the  year 
f^  Mmnch  the  same  position  as  they  began  it.    These  campaigns,  result- 
.  {  ^  in  little  but  loss  of  life,  and  the  exertions  which  they  entailed, 
!  -;  ^  which  had  brought  France  to  the  verge  of  banktupticy,  \iaii 
{'  ^^me  intolerable;  and  marly  in  the  year  De  Choiaeul  had  mdac^d 
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both  Austria  and  Russia  to  consent  to  negotiations  at  Angsbni]^ 
But  as  the  connection  of  England  with  the  continental  question  wai 
accidental,  and  her  quarrel  with  France  quite  separate  from  it^  it 
was  thought  expedient  that  a  separate  arrangement  should  be  made 
between  the  two  countries.  For  this  purpose  M.  de  Bussy  was  in 
June  sent  to  England  and  Mr.  Hans  Stanley  to  Paris. 

The  terms  offered  by  the  French  were  not  unreasonable.  The 
difficulties  lay  in  Pitfs  views  as  to  the  rights  of  England,  which  were 
Bexwrate  Undoubtedly  very  high.    He  had,  as  he  said  that  he  was 

negotiatioiu  able  to  do,  raised  England  from  her  degradation.  He 
MMi  Bnguiid.  had  done  this  by  means  of  a  successful  war,  and  had  no 
jniM  1761.  mind  to  lose  his  work  or  to  consent  to  what  would  be 
but  a  mere  cessation  of  hostilities.  He  would  have,  he  said,  no  new 
Peace  of  Utrecht.  Choiseul's  first  offer  (on  the  26th  of  March)  was, 
that  each  of  the  belligerents  should  keep  what  they  held  in  Europe 
on  the  Ist  of  May,  in  West  India  and  Africa  on  the  1st  of  July,  and 
in  India  on  the  Ist  of  September.  Pitt  refused  this,  insJBting  that 
piu  oppoiei  the  date  ffxed  in  all  cases  should  be  that  of  the  signatan 
pMce.  of  j^Q  treaty.    He  was  hoping  in  fact  that  fresh  victoziei 

would  improve  his  position ;  nor  was  he  disappointed.  Before  the 
end  of  July  Belleisle,  an  island  which  must  be  considered  an  integral 
part  of  France,  Dominique  in  the  West  Indies,  and  Pondicheny  in 
the  East,  were  added  to  our  conquests.  The  territorial  arrangementi 
were  for  the  most  part  easily  settled ;  but  three  demands  of  the  French 
Pitt  obstinately  refused  to  grant.  These  were  the  restoration  of  one 
of  her  African  settlements  and  Belleisle  in  exchange  for  portions  of 
Germany  then  in  her  possession — these  Pitt  demanded  without 
exchange ;  secondly,  compensation  for  prizes  taken  before  the  declara- 
tion of  war ;  and  lastly,  the  withdrawal  of  all  English  troops  from 
Germany.  As  the  first  of  these'  demands  was  not  unreasonable,  ai 
the  second  was  obviously  just,  and  the  third  belonged,  and  could 
probably  have  been  transferred,  to  the  general  Congress,  Pitt  woold 
scarcely  have  refused  them  had  he  not  seen  reason  for  believing  thai 
the  propositions  of  the  French  were  hollow.  The  fact  is,  he  wai 
already  beginning  to  suspect,  and  more  than  suspect,  the  existence  d 
a  treaty  inimical  to  English  interests  between  France  and  Spain. 
Ever  since  the  accession  of  Charles  III.  to  the  Spanish  throne,  in  the 
year  1759,  the  two  Courts  had  been  gradually  approaching  (nM 
Buapacting  the  another ;  and  the  policy  which  Marlborough's  wars  had 
FA^Tc<m^*  ^®®^  designed  to  check  was  gradually  winning  its  object 
f^^  In  July  De  Busay,  on  presenting  the  draft  of  the  proposrf 
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satj^  appended  to  it  certain  dainiB  on  the  part  of  Spain,  desiring 
at  these  might  be  settled  at  the  same  time  as  the  French  claims. 
tt  was  naturally  indignant  at  this,  and  haughtily  replied,  that  France 
IS  ''not  at  any  time  to  presume  a  right  of  intermeddling  in  such 
spates  between  Qreat  Britain  and  Spain."  The  Spanish  minister, 
eneral  Wall,  owned  that  he  was  cognizant  of  the  measure,  but 
Lpressed  peaceful  wishes  with  regard  to  England.  However,  though 
(listol,  the  English  minister  at  Madrid,  had  been  so  completely 
ficeived  that  he  continued  to  assert  the  friendly  disposition  of  the 
ipuuah  Court^  the  correctness  of  Pitfs  surmises  became  evident,  when 
n  August  the  arrangement  known  as  the  Family  Compact  was  signed. 
By  tius  treaty  the  Bourbon  houses  of  Spain  and  France  contracted  a 
don  and  perpetual  alliance.  Besides  France  and  Spain  the  Bourbon 
Pnncfls  of  Naples  and  Parma  were  to  be  admitted  to  it.  There  was  a 
Koet  clause  binding  Spain  to  declare  war  on  England  if  peace  was 
not  made  before  May  1762.  ^he  knowledge  of  this  trealy  induced 
Pttt  not  only  to  break  off  negotiations,  but  to  determine  upon  wax 
vith  Spain,  for  which  he  immediately  made  preparatioas,  planning 
A  great  expedition  against  Hayannah  in  the  West  and  Manilla  in  the 
^  Indies.  With  his  usual  haughtiness,  he  urged  these  measures 
i^Km  the  Council,  but  Temple  aJone  supported  him.  PittredgM. 
He  indignantly  declared  that  he  would  not  be  respon-  ^*«*-  *»  ^^bi- 
>^  £()r  measures  he  did  not  manage,  and  on  the  5th  of  October 
i^BBgned.  Thus  terminated  that  splendid  administration  which  had 
isiMd  England  from  the  depths  of  degradation  to  a  position  of  first- 
ttte  importance  in  Europe. 

Bute  was  at  once  practically  supreme  in  the  Council,  although  he 
W  yet  to  rid  himself  of  Newcastle.    He  was  afraid  of  Bute  virtual 
Ktfs  popularity,  and  did  his  best  to  injure  him  by  «ai»^t;er. 
posaading  him  to  accept  a  pension,  and  the  title  of  Lady  Chatham  for 
bwife,  hoping  by  that  means  to  make  it  appear  that  Pitt  was  not 
tatile  to  his  Government,  or  af  all  events  to  wreck  his  popularity, 
vHieh  rested  largely  on  the  public  belief  in  his  disinterestedness, 
lord  Egremont  became  Secretary  in  his  place.     Before  the  year 
•tt  over  Pitt's  wisdom  was  vindicated.    The  change  of  ministry 
in  England  and  the  safe  arrival  of  the  treasure-ships,  which  Pitt  would 
^  forestalled,  changed  the  tone  of  the  Spanish  Government,  and 
niea  the  pacific  Bute  found  it  necessary  to  declare  war  in  January 
^^  Already  the  impossibility  of  Bute's  peaceful  view 
>li  denumstrated,  but  he  none  the  less  prevented  the  spaia. 
taent  of  the  Prussian  subsidy ;  although  this  looked  ^^^^' 
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TCTT  like  a  breach  ctf  faith,  it  eoold  be  mged  in  exteniiatiaiL  that 
Fiedezick'8  need  was  much  leBsened  br  the  death  of  the  GaoJna  and 

m 

the  accession  of  Peter  UL,  a  devoted  fdend  and  admixer  of  the  Fnu- 
sian  King.  Bate's  policr  was  indeed  so  completely  opposed  to  tiiat 
of  his  predecessors,  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  even  used  his 
influence  to  indoce  Bussia  to  withdraw  ham.  its  new  *11i*tir».  This 
change  of  policy  afforded  Newcastle,  who  was  oouBcioiiB  that  he  was 
sooner  or  later  to  be  got  rid  of,  an  opportnnitr  of  leaving  the  ministiy 
with  dignity.  On  his  reaigDation  Bute  at  once  named  himself  Piime 
Minister,  and  proceeded  to  carry  out,  in  some  points  at  leasts  his 
favoorite  principles.  These  were  peace  at  almost  any  price,  and  the 
abandonment  of  continental  connections,  the  increase  and  restoratiaB 
of  the  power  of  the  Crown,  and  Government  without  bribery.  But 
these  aspirations  degenerated  in  practice  into  a  war,  which  wis 
successful  owing  to  his  predecessor's  axiangementi^  a  vindictlvB 
assault  upon  the  Whig  party,  and  the  most  shameless  oomiption  ever 
practised  in  England.  The  expeditions  which  Rtt  had  planned  wcfe 
carried  out.  Martinique,  held  to  be  impregnable,  and  with  it 
Grenada,  St.  Luda,  and  St.  Vincent,  were  captured  by  a  8q[nadiOB 
under  Bodney,  and  this  was  but  a  stepping-stone  to  the  capture  of 
the  still  greater  prize  —  HaTanna.  The  expedition  against  fbe 
Philippine  Islands  was  equally  successfoL 

But  Bute,  in  his  eagerness  for  peace,  did  not  even  wait  to  hear  the 
result  of  the  expeditions,  but  at  once  reopened  peace  negotiationi 
with  France.  Left  to  himself,  he  would  have  taken  no  account  of  the 
last  great  conquests.  Councillors  less  anxious  for  peace  succeeded  in 
getting  them  exchanged  for  Florida.  In  November  the  peace  wti 
Terms  of  tiM  Signed.  The  Conditions  wcfc  much  the  same  as  those  of 
PMC*.  the  preceding  year.     Canada  passed  wholly  to  the  En^ii^ 

the  French  retaining  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  with  ^ 
rights  of  tishing.  England  kept  Tobago,  Dominica,  St.  Vincent,  asd 
Grenada,  but  restored  Martinique  and  St.  Lucia.  Minorca  and 
Belleisle  were  to  be  exchanged.  The  French  evacuated  their 
conquests  in  Germany,  but  on  the  other  band — and  this  wai  * 
concession  Pitt  had  refused — Goree  was  restored  to  Fiance,  and  ibi 
English  army  was  withdrawn  from  Germany.  In  India  the  Frentfc 
were  to  have  no  military  establishment^  but  their  factories  i»«* 
restored.  All  the  Spanish  claims  on  England  were  rejectcdi 
On  the  whole,  the  peace,  though  it  did  not  destroy  the  House  d 
Bourbon,  as  Pitt  would  have  wished,  probably  gave  England  as  jbiA 
as  she  bad  a  right  to  expect.    The  conclusion  of  the  treaty  ^ 
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Tendeied  easier  by  Fredenck's  contmued  saccesses  in  Germany. 
AUlinmgh  the  Czaiina  Catherine,  who  had  succeeded  Peter,  had 
reverted  to  the  old  policy  of  Russia,  and  withdrawn  her  ^^^  ^^^^ 
troope  from  Frederick's  assistance,  he  had  been  able  to  seirMi  tmh' 
retain  his  superiority  throughout  the  campaign.    Prince  ^^' 
Ferdinand  had  gained  fresh  successes  in  Westphalia,  and  had  taken 
CtBsel  from  the  French;  while  Prince  Henry,  Frederick's  brother, 
bad  won  a  yictoiy  at  Freiberg,  which  closed  the  Seven  Years' 
War. 

Bute,  while  thus  obtaining  peace,  though  in  a  way  so  irritating  to 

our  Qerman  friends  that  England  stood  henceforward  absolutely 

vithout  allies,  had  been  carrying  on  his  vindictive  attack  upon  the 

Whigs.    The  opportunity  selected  for  this  purpose  was  the  passage 

of  the  peace  through  Parliament.    Grenville,  a  man  of  firmness,  but 

lithout  conunanding  abilities,  and  deficient  in  tact,  had    .  ^^^ 

takfia  Pitf  s  place  as  Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  wugi. 

Bat  he  was  not  regarded  as  strong  enough  to  make  head  ^*^'  ^^'  ^^*'' 

agnnit  the  opposition  which  was  expected,  for  the  Whigs  of  all 

Mctions,  conscious  of  Bute's  designs  against  them,  were  beginning  to 

eombine.    Bute  selected  a  man  of  greater  powers  to  assist  biTn.    He 

iMagained  with  Fox  (whose  conscience  was  not  scrupulous  when  money 

vas  to  be  made)  to  assume  the  lead  of  the  House.    It  was  hoped  that  he 

idght  bring  some  Whigs  with  him.    This  he  found  himself  unable  to 

^  tnd  with  consummate  audacity  set  to  work  to  purchase  a  majority. 

flu)  Paymaster's  office  became  in  fact  a  shop  for  the  purchase  of  votes, 

i!M)  being  the  least  price  given.    Against  such  a  majority  all  efforts 

*ere  of  course  useless,  and  the  peace  received  the  approbation  of  Par- 

Jiunent    After  this  victory  vengeance  began.    The  Duke  of  Devon- 

ildre^  the  bead  of  the  great  Whig  house  of  Cavendish,  for  declining 

to  attend  a  Cabinet  Council,  was  rudely  deprived  of  the  office  of 

Gliamberlain,  and  the  King  with  his  own  hand  scratched  his  name  off 

Qle  list  of  Privy  Councillors.  All  place-men  who  had  voted  against  the 

peace  were  dismissed.    Newcastle  and  Bockmgham  were  removed 

6tmi  their  Lord  Lieutenancies,  and  even  the  meanest  officers  of  the 

Administration — tax-gatherers  and  customhouse  officers,  who  owed 

Uieir  places  to  Whig  patronage,  were  removed.    Bute   appeared 

^umphant.    Even  the  dder  tax,  a  ridiculously  unfair  excise  sug- 

SMed  by  the  ignorance  of  Dashwood,  his  Chancellor  of  Bnta  rMigni. 

Uia  Exchequer,  was  carried  by  a  large  majority  in  his  ^p"**.  "ea. 

^%nal  House.      Suddenly  Bute  resigned.    It  is  difficult  to  explain 

^)iy.    Perhaps  it  was  because  he  was  conscious  of  the  Tinpo'p\\i«i\t^ 
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he  had  incnnecL  His  Peace  of  Paris  was  distasteful  to  the  natioii ; 
he  had  driven  from  office  Pitt,  the  favonrite  of  the  people ;  he  was 
a  Scotchman ;  the  voice  of  scandal  constantly  coupled  his  name  with 
that  of  the  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales,  and  the  odious  name  of  favourite 
was  indisdolubly  attached  to  him.  Whether  well  or  ill  founded,  his 
unpopularity  had  reached  such  a  pitch,  that  he  was  afraid  to  leave 
his  house  ^-ithout  a  bodyguard  of  prize-fighters.  Perhaps  experience 
had  taught  him  his  unfitness  to  conduct  the  Government  Perhapi^ 
and  this  was  the  general  belief  of  the  time,  he  preferred  the  ixie- 
sponsible  power  of  the  favourite  to  the  dangers  and  responsibility  of 
the  minister.    He  named  Grenville  for  his  successor, 

Ho  naniei 

onnvuie  u  his    and  as  he  had  always  used  him  as  his  creature,  he  pn>- 

he  was  disappointed ;  and  though  for  a  few  years  he  doubtless  had 
much  private  influence  with  the  King,  this  part  of  his  career  haa 
been  much  exaggerated,  and  he  himself  complained  bitterly  of  the 
King's  ingratitude. 

With  Gren\'ille  the  Secretaries  of  State,  Lord  Egremont  and  Lord 
Halifax,  were  regarded  as  holding  the  direction  of  public  affium 
This  ministry  has  therefore  been  sometimes  called  The 
nintatry.  Triumvirate.    Bute  found  them  by  no  means  ready  t» 

^''^^  accept  his  interference,  and  soon  began  to  intrigue  agaiiut 

them.  Grenville  more  than  once  complained  to  the  King  of  his 
want  of  confidence.  The  sudden  death  of  Lord  Egremont  gave  an 
opportunity  for  a  change  in  the  ministry,  and  Bute  so  far  changed 
his  former  policy  as  to  recommend  the  King  to  send  for  Pitt  A 
long  interview  with  the  King,  in  which  Pitt  stated  the  necessity  of 
brinfdng  back  some  of  the  Whig  connection  to  power,  left  him  with 
the  impression  that  he  was  to  be  minister,  and  he  wrote  to  the  Whig 
chiefs  accordingly.  But  two  days  after,  on  a  second  interview,  h« 
found  matters  changed.  The  King  wished  the  Earl  of  No^thumbe^ 
land,  Bute's  intended  son-in-law,  to  be  Prime  Minister,  and  desiirf 
several  of  the  present  ministry  to  be  retained.  This  Pitt  would  not 
hear  of,  desi^'natinp^  Temple,  Devonshire,  and  others  who  had  jn* 
fallen  under  the  King's  displeasure,  as  his  colleagues.  The  negotifr 
Bedford  joini  *^^^  ^'^^  biokeu  off.  Probably  on  the  day  which  intff- 
th«  miuiitry.  veucd  bctwecn  the  two  interviews  Bute  had  changw 
his  mind.  In  carrying  throu^'h  the  peace  negotiations  he  had  be* 
assisted  by  that  section  of  the  Whigs  which  was  under  the  influeaoew 
the  Duke  of  Bedford.  It  is  to  this  section  that  Fox  belonged.  Ti» 
Duke,  though  of  a  retiring  chaiacUi,  was  now  induced  to  accept  ofl* 
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7  a  false  ramonTy  that  Pitt  had  expressly  declared  that  he  would  not 
dinit  him  to  any  Goyemment  of  which  he  was  the  chief.  A  mixed 
oiniBtry  of  the  followers  of  Grenville  and  Bedford  was  formed,  and 
B  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  Bedford  Ministry.  The 
Secretaries  of  State  were  Halifax  and  Lord  Sandwich,  a  man  of 
mean  character  and  licentious  morals. 

The  new  ministry  met  Parliament  on  the  15th  of  November,  and 

both  Houses  were  at  once  occupied  with  questions  with        ^ 

xegaid  to  Wilkes.    The    unpopularity    of   Bute   had  wukw. 

found  expression  in  numerous  pamphlets.     Among  the   ^'*^ 

Opposition  writers  was  Wilkes,  member  for  Aylesbury,  who,  in  con- 

ionction  with  an  author  of  the  name  of  Churchill,  had  established  a 

piper,  ThA  North  Briton,  in  which  the  favourite  and  his  Govem- 

nwnt  had  been  very  roughly  handled,  and  which  won  popularity  by 

^uueasoning  general  assaults  upon  the  Scotch  nation.     He  had  so  far 

exceeded  the  usual  practice  of  pamphleteers  of  the  time   as  to 

write  the  names  of  his  opponents  at  full  length,  instead  of  employing 

JDitialg.    When  the  King  had  prorogued  Parliament  (April  23rd)  on 

Biite^B  resignation,  he  had  spoken  of  the  peace  as  honourable  to  his 

c^ovn  and  beneficial  to  the  people.     This  produced   an    attack 

tt  the  famous  No.  45  of  The  North  BriUm,    Grenville  had  at  once 

Proceeded  against  the  author.    A  general  warrant  (that  is,  a  warrant 

^  which  no  individual  names  are  mentioned)  was  issued  against 

ve  authors,  printers,  and  publishers  of  the  paper,  and  under  it 

lulkes  was  apprehended,  his  house  and  papers  beincr  also  ransacked. 

Be  at  once  became  a  political  martyr.    The  chiefs  of  the  Opposition, 

''einple  and  Grafton,  visited  him  in  his  prison,  and  he  proceeded  to 

^  the  validity  of  his  arrest.    Chief  Justice  Pratt,  before  whom  the 

•>ie  came,  held  that  Wilkes  was  exempted  from  arrest  by  his  privilege 

^a  member ;  for  a  member  of  Parliament  is  free  from  arrest  on  all 

^wges  except  those  of  treason,  felony,  and  breach  of  the  peace,  and 

'  libel,  he  said,  could  not  be  construed  as  a  breach  of  the  peace.    But 

%ough  the  law  had  failed  to  punish  him,  he  was  pursued  by  the 

^geance  of  the  Grovemment;  he  was  deprived  of  his  commission 

*i  the  militia,  and  his  supporter,  Temple,  was  removed  from  the 

*Ord  Lieutenancy  of  Buckinghamshire.     The  result  of  the  trial  wa? 

'ceived  with  public  rejoicings  in  all  comers  of  England.     This  dis- 

^te  between  Government  and  a  scurrilous  writer,  of  most  licentious 

^Qvalsy  would  be  scarcely  worth  mentioning,  although  it  occupied 

^ly  the  whole  session,  were  it  not  one  of  the  proofs  of  the  want 

harmony  existing  between  Parlzament  and  those  whom  ?ar\iaKveo\. 
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was  held  to  represent  It  was  one  of  several  incidents  wMcli  showed 
that  the  venal  House  of  Commons,  consisting  of  nominees  of  the 
Court  or  great  families,  was  rapidly  ceasing  to  command  the 
obedience  of  the  people,  and  that  the  machinery  of  the  Constitution 
was  thereby  becoming  dislocated. 

The  question  at  once  came  before  both  Houses.  In  the  House  of 
Lords  it  assumed  a  personal  form.  Lord  Sandwich,  a  former  friend 
of  Wilkes,  and  his  associate  in  his  greatest  debauchery,  but  now 
Secretary  of  State,  did  not  think  it  unbecoming  to  produce  an 
obscene  parody  on  Pope's  '^  Essay  on  Man,"  of  which  Wilkes  was 
the  author,  and  demand  his  punishment.  The  book  had  never  been 
published ;  fourteen  copies  had  been  privately  printed ;  it  had 
come  into  Sandwich's  possession  when  Wilkes's  house  was  ransacked, 
and  afterwards  by  tampering  with  Wilkes's  printer.  Sandwich  com- 
plained of  it  as  a  breach  of  privilege,  for  it  was  addressed  to  him. 
"Awake,  my  Sandwich!"  it  began,  instead  of  "Awake,  my  St 
John!"  of  Pope's  Essay,  and  ridiculous  notes  were  added,  attributed 
to  Warburton,  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  who  had  annotated  Pope's 
work.  In  the  House  of  Commons  Wilkes  rose  and  complained  of 
his  imprisonment  as  a  breach  of  privilege,  but  he  met  with  little 
sympathy.  By  a  laige  majority  No.  45  w^  -voted  to  be  a  seditious 
libel,  and  ordered  to  be  burnt  by  the  common  hangman.  A 
dangerous  riot  was  the  consequence,  nor  was  the  operation  com- 
pleted till  a  j^kboot  and  pe^coat,  the  popular  emblems  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales  and  Lord'^ute,  were  committed  to  the  flames  to 
share  the  fate  of  the  obnoxious  publication.  Further  proceedings 
against  Wilkes  were  postponed  by  a  duel  in  which  he  was  engaged 
wiik  ^^  a  Mr.  Martin,  who  had  grossly  insulted  him,  and 

ezpeued by tiM  in  which  he  was  wounded;  but  he  was  eventually 
lower  Hou»e.  gxpelled  from  his  place  in  the  House.  On  the  two 
constitutional  questions  which  were  involved  in  this  quarrel — ^the 
construction  to  be  given  to  the  privilege  of  members  and  the  legality 
of  general  warrants — the  popular  party  was  defeated,  in  spite  of  the 
powerful  support  of  Pitt.  In  opposition  to  the  Courts  of  Law, 
Parliament  held  that  privilege  could  not  cover  a  seditious  libel ;  and 
Qrenville  and  his  majority  contrived  to  shelve  a  resolution  which 
was  introduced  declaring  the  illegality  of  general  warrants.  The 
whole  question  excited  the  intensest  interest ;  the  House  is  said  to 
have  once  sat  for  seventeen  hours.  Wilkes,  unable  to  withstand  all 
the  assaults  upon  him,  had,  in  spite  of  his  popularity,  been  obliged 
to  Trifchdraw  to  France. 
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GieiiTille  and  his  minigtxy  had  liardly  completed  this  quarrel,  in 
which  they  had  wantonly  embroiled  Parliament  and  people,  when 
they  took  a  £re&h  step  which^  though  well  intentioned,  was  destined, 
&am  the  way  in  which  it  was  carried  out^  to  lose  England  the  best  of 
her  colonieai 

The  thirteen  American  piovinces  owed  their  origin  to  many 

different  canseSy  and  were  very  distinct  both  in  their  orirfnoftii* 

chaacter  and  laws.    There  was,  in  the  first  place,  the  Aaeriou 

poap  of  New  England  proTinces,  Connecticut,  Mas-  v'**^''^^*^ 

iKhusetts,  New  Hampshire  (which  included  what  is  now  called 

Yennont),  and  Ehode  Island ;  these  owed  their  origin  to  the  Pilgrim 

lithen,  and  though  the  first  leal  of  their  Puritan  religion  had  died 

my,  much  of  the  stem  character  of  their  original  founders  remained 

iOKnig  the  population :  their  capital  was  Boston,  almost  surrounded 

liyihe  sea,  and  already  a  port  of  very  considerable  importance  and 

VBilth ;  the  Hudson  formed  their  boundary  towards  the  west    Then 

tioe  came  a  group  of  provinces  originally  belonging  to  the  Dutch, 

nd  known  as  the  New  Netherlands.    These  had  come  into  the 

knds  of  England  during  the  war  between  Holland  and  England  in 

ike  leign  of  Charles  IL,  and  had  been  granted  to  the  Duke  of  York. 

Vew  Amsterdam  became  New  York,  and  Fort  Orange,  higher  up  the 

■beam,  Albany.    Another  part  of  Uie  same  grant  was  New  Jersey, 

\p^  between  the  Hudson  and  the  Delaware.    This  had  been  given 

b  payment  by  the  Duke  of  York  to  Lord  Berkeley  and  Sir  George 

(btoiet ;  the  western  part  had  been  subsequently  parted  with  by  Ber- 

fakj  to  the  Quakers,  and  the  whole  province,  which  was  surrendered 

^  tiie  Grown  in.  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  was  therefore  known 

'^Ohmumly  as  the  Jerseys,  and  was  peopled  almost  exclusively  by 

Presbyterians  and  Anabaptists.      Spreading  from  their 

ly  in  New  Jersey,  the  Quakers,  under  their  great  leader  William 

^^bm,  had  occupied  the  large  province  of  Pennsylvania,  with  its 

Philadelphia  lying  inland  to  the  west    One  other  province 

to  this  group,  Maryland,  which  was  regarded  as  a  sort  of 

to  Pennsylvania,  but  had  a  separate  assembly  of  its  own ; 

govemor  however  was  generally  the  same  as  the  Pennsylvanian 

Below  these  two  groups  were  three  great  colonies,  owing 

origin  to  less  easily  defined  sources.    Virginia,  south  of  the 

^ptenac,  originally  founded  by  Raleigh,  had  then  (by  a  grant  of 

Junes  L)  passed  into  the  hands  of  merchant  adventurers. 

badly,  and  quarrelling  with  their  colonists,  they  'wetft 

Eived  of  their  rights,  and  in  162^  ^<^  colony  became  a  Oio^m 
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colony.  It  had  been  peopled  principally  by  Church  of  England 
men  and.  by  men  of  good  English  birth.  As  the  oldest  colony  it 
was  the  best  peopled,  while  the  birth  and  character  of  its  proprietors, 
who  resembled  English  gentlemen,  caused  them  to  be  regarded  as 
the  aristocracy  of  the  colonies.  The  two  Carolinas  had  beeii  granted 
to  a  number  of  proprietors  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  but,  as  in  most 
other  cases,  the  original  proprietors  had  quarrelled  with  the  people, 
and  sold  their  rights  to  the  Crown.  Below  these  Carolinas  was 
Georgia,  founded  for  philanthropic  purposes  as  a  refuge  for  insolvent 
debtors  and  persecuted  Germans  by  General  Oglethorpe,  the  originator 
of  the  inquiry  into  the  English  prisons  in  1728.  The  only  power  not 
English  now  in  North  America  was  that  of  Spain,  which  had 
received  a  portion  of  Louisiana  from  the  French  in  exchange  for 
Florida,  which  they  had  been  obliged  to  cede  to  the  English.  French 
influence  had  disappeared  after  the  Peace  of  Paris. 

There  was  an  infinite  variety  of  religion,  law  and  government 
oonstitiitton  of  ^  these  provinces,  but  in  all  a  certain  assimilation 
ui9  provincM.  ^  ^j^e  English  Constitution ;  a  house  of  assembly, 
an  upper  house  or  council,  sometimes  elected,  sometimes  nominated 
by  the  governor,  and  the  governor  himself  in  the  Crown  colonies 
nominated  by  the  King  and  the  proprietors  in  conjunction.  The 
population  appears  to  have  been  about  two  and  a  half  millions. 

The  old  view  of  the  use  of  colonies  was  that  they  should  be  employed 
Restrictioiii  entirely  for  the  advantage  of  the  mother  country.  It 
onooioiiiai  was  held  that,  by  the  mere  fact  of  their  existence,  and 
for  the  protection  they  received,  they  were  bound  by 
a  debt  of  gratitude.  They  were  thus  the  constant  subject  of  mer- 
cantile legislation  in  favour  of  the  mother  country,  and  by  the 
existing  navigation  laws  very  close  restrictions  were  laid  upon  their 
trade.  By  those  laws  the  colonies  were  prohibited  from  procuring 
a  large  nimiber  of  articles — those,  namely,  which  formed  the  chief 
manufactures  of  England — anyivhere  except  from  the  mother  country. 
They  thus  became  naturally  one  of  our  principal  purchasers.  Al- 
though their  imports  into  England  were  considerable,  the  balance  of 
trade  was  constantly  against  them — that  is,  taken  as  a  whole,  they 
constantly  owed  large  sums  of  money  to  England.  This  balance  had, 
of  course,  from  time  to  time  to  be  made  up  by  payments  in  actual 
money,  which  was  chiefly  procured  by  the  colonies  by  means  of 
illicit  trade,  carried  on  partly  with  the  West  India  Islands,  but 
chiefly  with  the  Spanish  colonies  of  America,  and  was  illicit  chiefly 
in    that  it   broke  the   customhouse    regulations   of    Spain.       The 
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colonial  illicit  or  free  trade,  as  it  was  called,  was  regarded  in  point 
of  morality  as  something  quite  different  from  European  smuggling. 
It  was  earned  on  openly  and  systematically  by  the  best  colonial 
merchants,  and  enabled  the  colonies  to  get  rid  of  their  timber  and 
those  wooden  products  known  under  the  name  of  lumber,  and  ako  of 
a  considerable  quantity  of  their  farm  produce  which  would  other>vi8e 
have  been  wasted.  A  wise  minister  would  not  have  thought  of 
meddling  with  such  a  business,  which  was  in  fact  the  only  means  by 
which  the  colonists  were  enabled  to  carry  on  conveniently  their 
trade  with  England.  But  Grenville,  with  his  narrow  and  legal  turn 
of  mind,  could  see  no  difference  between  colonial  smug-  q^^^  „p. 
g^ng  and  smuggling  in  England.  This  he  was  deter-  xvestioii  of 
mmed  to  put  down,  and  not  content  with  the  ordinary  ■™^***"*** 
means  of  repression,  English  men-of-war  were  employed  in  all  direc- 
tions as  customhouse  vessels,  and  naval  ofhcers,  people  said,  were 
degraded  into  customhouse  officers  of  the  King  of  Spain.  The  effect 
was  a  crushing  blow  to  the  trade  of  America.  And,  as  if  to 
render  the  position  of  the  colonists  still  more  distressing,  in  1764  a 
series  of  enactments  were  made,  laying  duties  upon  various  articles 
for  the  benefit  of  England, — at  the  same  time  declaring  for  the  first 
time  the  right  of  England  to  raise  a  revenue  from  her  colonies  ;  and 
while  the  quantity  of  money  in  America  had  been  considerably 
diminished  by  the  stoppage  of  the  free  trade,  the  present  Act  was 
rendered  more  irksome  by  ordering  all  the  duties  imposed  to  be 
paid  in  hard  cash  into  the  English  Exchequer.  It  was  coupled,  too, 
with  another  Act  stopping  the  use  of  paper  money  in  America. 
Taken  together,  this  series  of  arrangements  had  therefore  produced 
the  following  effects — a  large  branch  of  commerce,  the  chief  source  of 
ready  money,  was  destroyed ;  at  the  same  time  more  ready  money 
was  demanded  by  England ;  and  the  colomsts  saw  themselves  pre- 
vented even  from  carrying  on  their  domestic  trade  in  the  ordinary 
channels. 

These  measures  had  produced  retaliation  from  the  Americans ;  it 
had  been  determined  that  as  little  trade  as  possible  should  be  carried 
on  with  England.  Lamb  was  not  to  be  eaten,  and  lambs  were  not 
killed,  in  order  to  increase  the  stock  of  sheep  for  the  supply  of 
the  wool  which  was  England's  great  manufacture ;  and  in  all  other 
possible  ways  men  denied  themselves  European  luxuries.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  preamble  of  the  Act  for  the  new  duties  stated  the 
necessity  for  raising  a  revenue  from  the  English  colonies,  ^«  ^^,j,^^ 
and  at  the  same  time  Grenville  had  proposed  &  Btam'9  ^^ 
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Act  as  one  of  the  means  of  raising  snch  revenue.  With  singular  want 
of  wisdom,  though  with  kindly  feeling,  he  put  off  bringing  in  a  Bill 
for  the  establishment  of  this  tax,  which  would  be  an  article  of  excise 
or  inland  duty,  till  the  assemblies  of  the  different  colonies  had 
stated  their  views  with  regard  to  it  The  Americans,  though  pro- 
bably without  any  real  legal  grounds,  drew  a  line  between  the  levy- 
ing of  customs  and  the  imposing  of  an  inland  tax.  It  is  probable 
that  by  the  strict  letter  of  the  law  they  were  liable  to  both,  for  even 
the  Long  Parliament  had  only  granted  temporary  exemptions  from 
taxation.  But  when  their  attention  was  drawn  to  the  intentions  and 
claims  of  the  English  Parliament,  and  when  a  tax,  new  in  fact 
though  perhaps  not  in  principle,  was  suggested  to  them,  and  a  year 
given  them  to  talk  it  over,  it  was  natural  that  their  opposition  should 
be  roused.  Five  colonies  sent  petitions  against  the  new  measures, 
but  t&ey  were  wholly  disregarded,  and  the  Stamp  Act  passed  with- 
out much  opposition  in  Parliament. 

The  ministry  seemed  unusually  strong — ^it  had  triumphed  over 
Th«  Kiac'i  Wilkes ;  and  its  financial  policy,  though  ruinous,  had 
*'^**^-  been  accepted — ^when  suddenly  the  King  became  alarm' 

ingly  ill,  suffering  from  that  loss  of  intellect  which  afterwards  incapa- 
citated him  from  reigning.  In  alarm  at  this  illness,  on  his  recovery 
he  desired  a  Regency  Bill  to  be  passed.  The  natural  person  to  have 
appointed  Regent  would  have  been  the  Queen.  The  King  had  been 
hastily  married  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign  (1761)  to  the  Princess 
Sophia  of  Mecklenburg,  a  marriage  which,  as  it  was  contracted 
chiefly  by  the  influence  of  the  Princess  Dowager  and  Lord  Bute, 
and  without  the  will  of  the  King,  for  the  purpose  of  withdrawing 
him  from  his  dangerous  love  for  Lady  Sarah  Lennox,  might  have 
been  expected  to  turn  out  ill,  but  which  became  in  fact  a  happy  life- 
long imion.  The  King  however,  instead  of  suggesting,  as  was  natural, 
^hat  his  wife  should  be  Regent,  desired  to  keep  the  appointment  in 
fha  B«gen«y  ^  ^^'^^  hands.  The  Grovemment  objected  to  this,  with- 
311L  out  limitations,  and  suggested  that  the  King's  choice 

should  lie  among  the  Queen  and  the  members  of  the 
Royal  Family  resident  in  England.  When  this  Bill  was  brought 
forward  it  was  pertinently  asked  who  the  Royal  Family  were  %  and 
it  became  evident  that  the  ministry  did  not  themselves  know  how 
to  define  it.  They  ultimately  concluded,  however,  that  the  Princess 
Dowager  was  not  a  relation  of  her  own  son.  In  making  this  ridicu- 
lous assertion,  and  insulting  the  Princess  by  excluding  her  name, 
they  were  probably  instigated  by  the  dread  of  a  Bute  ministry  in 
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«8e  anything  Bhould  happen  to  the  Ejng.  In  pannance  of  this 
policy,  TTftlifit-r  hturied  to  the  King,  and  persuaded  him  that  the  nn- 
popolazity  of  the  Princess  Dowager  was  such  that  the  introduction 
of  her  name  in  the  Bill  would  inMlibly  be  followed  by  its  omission 
on  the  demand  of  the  Commons,  and  the  Princess  thus  exposed  to 
public  insolt.  The  King,  taken  off  his  guard,  and  naturally  wishing 
to  spare  his  mother  so  public  a  mark  of  disrespect,  consented  to  the 
omission  of  her  name.  The  Bill  was  brought  into  the  House  of 
Lords  and  passed,  limiting  the  regency  to  the  Queen  and  the  descen- 
dants of  the  late  King  and  Queen  resident  in  England.  When  the 
Lord  Chancellor — an  honest  man— explained  to  the  King  what  he 
hid  done,  he  was  much  disturbed,  but  no  entreaties  of  his  could 
move  Grenyille  to  change  the  Bill.  Upon  its  introduction  into  the 
Lower  House  the  absence  of  the  name  of  the  Princess  was  at  once 
remarked,  and  a  large  majority  voted  for  its  introduction ;  thus  mak- 
ing obvioas  to  the  King  the  shameless  trick  of  which  he  had  been 
the  yictim.  For  this  he  could  not  forgive  QrenviUe  and  Bedford, 
and  at  once  began  arrangements  for  getting  rid  of  them. 

For  this  purpose  he  called  in  the  assistance  and  experience  of 
his  nnde  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  whose  upright  and  consistent 
condnct  had  given  him  an  authority  and  importance  ^^  tutioBifor 
which  he  had  not  sought.  He  was  a  firm  Whig,  and  achugtof 
had  of  late  years  regarded  Pitt  as  the  real  head  of  that  ^'^''^'^' 
great  party.  To  him  therefore  the  Duke  now  applied.  In  a  long  inter- 
view Pitt  explained  his  views  and  stated  his  terms.  He  demanded 
that  an  alliance  with  the  Protestant  powers  of  Europe  should  be 
entered  into,  to  balance  the  Family  Compact,  that  general  war- 
rants should  henceforward  be  declared  illegal,  and  that  officera 
dismissed  for  political  reasons  should  be  restored.  Everything 
seemed  to  promise  success,  but  Pitt  wished  to  see  Temple,  to 
whom  he  was  bound  by  ties  of  relationship,  party,  personal  friend- 
ship, and  even  pecuniary  assistance.  After  his  interview  with 
Temple  it  was  evident  that  some  obstacle  had  arisen,  and  the 
negotiation  was  broken  off.  The  fact  is,  that  Temple,  infinitely  Pitt's 
mfericHr,  had  come  tp  terms  with  George  Grenville,  and  was  planning 
a  feunily  Grenville  ministry ;  and  Pitt's  lofty  view  of  his  obligations 
to  his  brother-in-law  prevented  him  from  breaking  with  him.  The 
King  was  thns  thrown  back,  bound  hand  and  foot,  into  the  hands  of 
his  old  ministry.  They  would  consent  to  remain  in  their  places  if  the 
King  would  pledge  himself  to  dismiss  Bute  from  his  friendship,  to  get 
nd  of  FoiZfiiow  Lord  HoUand^from  the  Payma&teidiip)\:vinillb.^\.\xK^ 
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Mackenzie  out  of  his  place  as  Privy  Seal  for  Scotland,  make  Lord 
Granby  Commander-in-Chief  instead  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
and  give  Ireland  to  the  ministry,  which  meant  the  dismissal  of  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  Bute's  son-in-law,  from  the  Lord-Lieuten- 
ancy— a  mere  set  of  personal  and  vindictive  conditions,  contrasting 
finely  with  Pitt's  political  demands.  Such  'as  they  were  the  King 
was  obliged  to  accept  them,  but  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  like 
or  trust  his  ministry,  and  after  a  strong,  though  not  perhaps  unduly 
strong,  representation  from  Bedford  against  the  underhand  employ- 
ment of  the  King's  influence  against  his  own  ministers,  he  determined 
that  he  would  rid  himself  of  them,  even  at  the  cost  of  accepting  the 
Whig  Houses.  Pitt  was  again  applied  to,  talked  honestly  and  simply 
to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  stating  as  his  terms  an  European  alliance, 
the  abolition  of  general  warrants,  the  repeal  of  the  cider  tax,  and  a 
change  in  American  taxation,  thus  in  his  two  sets  of  terms  clearing 
himself  of  all  complicity  with  the  foUies  of  the  present  Gbvemment. 
But  Temple  refused  to  take  the  position  of  Prime  Minister  except 
Pitt  retires  Into  ^  ^'^  \i'&6A.  of  a  Greuville  administration,  and  Pitt  with 
private  life.  infinite  sorrow  gave  up  the  negotiation,  sold  his  house 
at  Hayes,  and  declared  his  intention  of  retiring  to  Somersetshire, 
where  an  admiring  stranger  had  lately  left  him  the  house  of  Burton- 
Pvnsent. 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland,  finding  that  Pitt  was  by  some  means 
separated  from  the  great  Whig  party,  applied  directly  to  its  acknow- 
Biinistryofthe  ledged  family  chiefs,  who  agreed  to  form  a  ministry, 
Whig  Hoiuei.  putting  forward  as  their  head  Lord  Rockingham,  a  sport- 
ing man  of  sound  sense  and  large  possessions,  but  no  power  of  lan- 
guage or  popular  government.^  Under  him  were  the  Duke  of  Grafton 
with  no  parliamentary  experience.  General  Conway,  a  sensible  man, 
but  without  any  of  the  gifts  of  leadership,  to  whom  was  intrusted 
the  management  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  veteran  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  to  whom  was  given  the  Privy  Seal,  with  a  special  per- 
quisite of  the  patronage  of  the  Church.  With  the  exception  of  Lord 
Chancellor  Northington,  there  was  in  fact  scarcely  any  one  of  the 
requisite  degree  of  efficiency  in  the  ministry.  Its  life  could  not  be 
a  long  one.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  Burke,  who  was  now  first  introduced 
to  public  life  by  Lord  Tlockingham,  speaks  highly  of  him  for 
enlargement  of  mind,  clear  sense,  and  unshaken  fortitude. 

This  weak  Government  found  on  its  hands  a  question  of  difficulty 

^  He  seldom  spoke.    When  Lord  Sandwich  was  one  day  attackiiu{  him,  a  Mend 
nsked  him,  "  How  could  you  worry  a  poor  dumb  creature  sot " 
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too  great  for  it    The  Stamp  Act  had  been  very  badly  received  in 
America ;  there  had  been  riots  in  many  of  the  towns,  involving  much 
I0B8  of  property  ;  the  collectors  had  been  obliged  to  reiionnce  their 
offices,  and  the  stamped  paper  had  been  destroyed.     Virginia  had 
wlemnly  protested  in  r^olar  form  through  the  House  of  Burgesses ; 
and  a  Congress  of  delegates  of  nine  or  ten  of  the  States  had  met  at 
New  York  (October),  and  passed  resolutions,  claiming  q^^^^j^j^  ^. 
for  the  provincial  assemblies  the  exclusive  right  of  tax-   Amariean 
stion.    At  home  the  merchants  had  begun  to  feel  the    ******°"- 
effects  of  the  self-denying  determination  of  \the  Americans,  in  a 
diininxition  of  their  trade^  and  of  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  against 
amggling,  in  the  impossibility  of  getting  money  payments  for  their 
goods.     The  snm  due  is  stated  variously  at  two  to  three  millions. 
Doling  the  recess  of  Parliament  the  writings  and  proceedings  of  the 
ministiy  had  an  air  of  weakness,  and  finally,  unable  to  act  vigorously 
themselves,  they  determined  to  put  the  matter  into  the  hands  of 
Parliament. 

'  In  January  Parliament  met,  and  on  the  14th  the  subject  was 
brought  before  the  House.  There  was  a  great  debate.  Burke  then 
I  made  his  maiden  speech,  and  was  followed  by  Pitt,  who  had  not  yet 
\  expressed  his  views,  and  had  indeed  absented  himself  from  the  House 
j  for  a  year.  Expectation  was  raised  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  in  a 
;  niagiiificent  speech  he  declared,  what  till  that  moment  Ratnnofpitt, 
:■  had  in  England  been  scarcely  thought  of,  that  Parlia-  Soi?!?f*^' 
I    ment  had  no  rigkt  to  tax  the  colonies,  for  taxation  and  i766. 

representation  went  hand  in  hand.    He  however,  like  the  Americans, 
drew  a  line  between  taxation  and  customs.    Customs  he  regarded  iii 
tile  light  of  trade  regulations,  and  therefore  in  the  hands  of  the  Im- 
perial Legislature.    A  f ter  a  speech  of  weak  acquiescence  from  Conway, 
,  Grenville  made  an  able  reply ;  he  exposed  the  fallacy  of  distinguish- 
ing between  taxes  and  duties,  alleged  many  instances  of  the  taxation 
of  unrepresented  bodies^  and  charged  the  Americans  with  ingratitude 
for  declining  to  pay  for  a  war  so  entirely  in  their  own  interest  as  the 
Ust    Pitt,  though  he  had  spoken,  was,  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the 
Bouse,  called  upon  by  the  general  voice  to  speak  again.    He  rose, 
tad  declared  himself  ready  to  answer  Qrenville  on  every  point.    His 
*eply  was  such  as  a  statesman  must  make  to  a  lawyer.    "  I  rejoice," 
.  le  cried, "  that  America  has  resisted ;  three  millions  of  people  so  dead 
I"  te  all  the  feelings  of  liberty  as  voluntarily  to  submit  to  be  slaves 
I  Voold  have  been  fit  instruments  to  have  made  slaves  of  the  rest." 
^e  had  not  come  down  with  the  "  statute  book  doubled  dowrv.  va 
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dog's  ean  to  defend  the  culw  of  liberty,"  and  as  to  gmtitad^he 
supposed  that  all  the  bonntiea  to  America  were  for  "Rngliftli  pmposaL 
There  was  a  trade  with  America  of  «C3,000,000  a  year,  and  it  was 
trade  which  carried  England  through  the  lart  war.  ^  This  70a  owe 
to  America,  and  shall  a  miaerable  financier  come  with  a  boast  that 
he  can  fetch  a  peppercorn  into  the  Exchequer  to  the  loss  of  TOilliflM 
to  the  nation?"  He  closed  by  stating  his  belief  that  "Rngland  eonld 
cmsh  America  to  atoms,  but  the  triumph  would  be  haiardona.  If 
she  fell  she  would  fall  like  the  strong  man ;  she  would  embrace  the 
pillars  of  the  State,  and  pull  down  the  Constitution  with  hsst.  He 
advised  the  immediate  and  entire  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  but  thak 
the  other  rights  of  Parliament,  apart  from  taxation,  should  be  deady 
declared.  There  was  no  doubt  much  weight  in  Grenville^  instaneei 
of  imperfect  representation,  but  they  were  not  wisely  urged  agaioflt 
Pitt,  who  in  his  first  speech  had  himself  pointed  out  in  very  tKn- 
chant  words  the  wretched  state  of  the  representative  system  in  Eng- 
land. Indeed,  he  almost  alone  seems  to  have  understood  the  leil 
meaning  of  the  Wilkes  riots,  and  to  have  wished  to  bring  Fariiamenft  j 
and  the  people  into  harmony.  Pitf  s  bold  speech  encouraged  the 
ministers  to  act,  and  after  a  long  examination  of  witnesses,  among 
bm  stMBp  Aei  whom  Franklin,  who  had  come  over  as  an  agent  to 
'^P**^*^  oppose  the  Act,  was  the  most  important,  the  Bepeal  of 

the  Stamp  Act  was  proposed  and  carried  amid  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
mercantile  and  liberal  world  on  the  21st  of  February.  For  this  time 
Pitt's  political  wisdom  had  saved  England  from  a  disastrous  breach 
with  her  colonies. 

Once  embarked  on  a  policy  of  repeal,  the  Rockingham  mimstiy 
continued  to  reverse  the  acts  of  its  predecessors.  The  trade  of 
America  was  again  fostered,  and  Dominique  and  Jamaica  wen 
made  free  ports ;  the  obnoxious  cider  tax  was  ameliorated,  geneni 
warrants  were  condemned,  as  was  also  the  practice  of  depriving 
military  officers  of  their  commands  for  political  opposition.  Gen- 
eral Conway  was  himself  the  last  victim  of  this  practice.  Forelgl 
manufactured  silks  were  also  prohibited,  and  thus  the  damoun  i  ^ 
the  Spitalfields  weavers  were  silenced,  which,  during  Qrenvilk^ 
administration,  had  produced  a  riot  directed  chiefly  against  the  Dull 
of  Bedford.  But,  in  spite  of  these  healing  measures,  the  QovemmeDt 
was  never  strong.  The  King  detested  it  as  being  distinctly  a  pai^ 
weakoMs  of  Government,  and  the  abilities  of  the  ministry  were  nol 
tiie  ctoTOTB-  conspicuous.  They  tried  in  vain  to  induce  Pitt  to  joh 
'"**^  them.    Upon  the  failure  of  this  negotiation  the  ^i| 
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WB8  glad  to  have  reconne  again  to  that  great  man.  For  the  third 
time  since  the  close  of  his  administration  Htt  had  the  destinies  of  the 
nation  in  his  hand.  Twice  his  Quixotic  attachment  to  his  friend 
Lord  Temple  had  rained  his  plans.  He  had  alwajs  aimed  at  a 
broader  hasis  of  govemment  than  mere  personal  or  party  connection, 
and  daring  his  great  administration  had  succeeded  in  acting  indepen- 
dently. There  was  something  therefore  in  common  between  him 
and  the  King,  though  no  doubt  their  view  of  the  destruction  of 
party  was  different.  To  Pitt  it  meant  the  selection  of  able  men  of 
all  political  connections,  under  his  own  pre-eminent  guidance,  to  form 
a  ministry,  which  should  work  for  the  national  good,  and  be  respon- 
sible to  the  nation.  To  the  King  it  meant  the  selection  of  efficient 
administrators,  without  any  pre-eminent  minister,  and  answerable 
to  himself.  There  was  apparently,  however,  enough  in  common 
between  them  to  indace  Htt  to  accept  the  administration,  and  to  break 
off  his  connection  with  Temple,  who  insisted,  as  a  condition  of  his  sup- 
port, that  the  whole  of  the  Bockingham  party  should  be  dismissed. 
Pitt,  on  the  other  hand,  determined  on  a  fusion  with  that  party. 
Rockingham  himself  left  the  ministry,  bat  his  chief  sup-  ,|^ 


porters  remained  under  Pitt  Qrafton  was  nominally  L«ni  oiatiiMi 
Prime  Minister  and  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Conway  Minirtar. 
and  Shelbume  were  the  Secretaries  of  State,  Charles  '■^y"••• 
Townshend  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Lord  Northington  became 
Lord  President^  and  was  succeeded  as  Chancellor  by  Pitt's  friend  Pratt, 
Lord  Camden.  Pitt  himself  surprised  the  world  by  taking  a  peer- 
age as  Lord  Chatham  and  the  small  office  of  Privy  SeaL  In  acting 
thus  he  no  doubt  miscalculated  his  strength  ;  he  felt  himself  unable 
from  his  growing  infirmities  to  continue  to  lead  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  believed,  as  he  had  indeed  good  right  to  believe,  that 
his  personal  character  and  influence  would  enable  him,  in  whatever 
position  he  might  be,  to  blend  the  ministry  from  whatever  party  he 
chose  them  into  an  harmonious  administration.  The  effect  did  not 
answer  his  expectations.  His  acceptance  of  a  peerage  was  regarded 
as  the  acceptance  of  a  bribe,  especially  as  his  avowed  principle  in  the 
selection  of  his  colleagues  was  the  same  as  that  rendered  so 
unpopular  by  Bute  and  the  King — the  destruction  of  party.  He 
thus  lost  his  popularity ;  of  party  influence  he  had  little  or  none ; 
he  was  deficient  in  knowledge  of  party  tactics,  which  during  his 
great  administration  had  been  in  the  hands  of  Newcastle.  His 
natural  arrogance  had  grown  on  him,  and  was  rendered  worse  by  his 
irritable  state  of  health.    He  tried  to  win  the  Bedioid  i^sa!tY)\s\>X 
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would  not  give  them  enough.  He  introduced  a  number  of  Tories 
and  courtiers  into  the  administration,  and  thus  shocked  the  great 
Whig  party ;  and  when,  as  shortly  happened,  illness  obscured  for 
a  time  his  intellect,  the  ministry  lost  all  cohesion  and  fell  to  pieces. 

But  though  thus  failing  as  a  tactician,  it  was  impossible  for  Pitt  to 
be  in  office  without  setting  on  foot  magnificent  and  beneficial  plans. 
Chatham's  ^^  immediately  began  the  new  foreign  policy  which  he 

compreh6niiv«  had  80  ofteu  sketched.  Mr.  Hans  Stanley  was  despatched 
*'^*°*'  to  the  Courts  of  Berlin  and  St.  Petersburg  to  cement  an 

alliance  against  the  house  of  Bourbon.  But  at  Berlin  he  met  but  a 
cold  reception.  Frederick,  whose  character  was  as  mean  and  selfish 
as  his  abilities  were  great,  did  not  care  in  the  least  for  the  defence  of 
Protestantism  or  for  the  safety  of  England,  now  that  his  own  safety 
did  not  depend  upon  her  friendship.  Indeed,  since  Bute's  with- 
drawal from  the  war  he  had  hated  England  heartily,  and  alleged 
the  w^t  of  continuity  in  English  policy  as  a  reason  for  engaging  in 
no  alliances.  In  truth,  his  mind  was  already  fixed  upon  his  wicked 
plan  for  the  dismemberment  of  Poland.  Pitt,  now  Lord  Chatham, 
was  thus  foiled  at  the  outset,  and  his  foreign  policy  failed.  Two 
other  great  schemes  he  was  unable  to  bring  to  completion ;  one  for 
the  better  government  of  Ireland,  and  the  other  for  what  he  saw 
would  speedily  become  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance — the 
regulation  of  our  Indian  conquests.  He  intended  to  do  what  we 
have  but  lately  seen  done, — assume  for  the  Crown  the  sovereignty  of 
India,  and  confine  the  Company  to  their  proper  and  mercantile 
pursuits. 

In  the  midst  of  these  vast  schemes,  having  given  indications  that 
he  contemplated  a  Reform  Bill,  an  India  Bill,  the  pacification  and 
better  government  of  Ireland,  alliances  which  would  have  fore- 
stalled the  great  alliances  of  his  son,  and  a  plan  which  might  perhaps 
have  retained  America,  Chatham  fell  ill  at  Bath,  and  the  Government 
ceased  to  have  a  natural  head. 

WUile  Chatham  was  thus  absent  frlhn  his  post  his  reckless  Chan- 
chatham's  ccUor  of  the  Exchequer  brought  in  a  scheme  for  again 

SSlt"  ^ore.  raising  revenue  from  America.  The  sum  was  indeed  a 
Jan.  1767.  very  small  one — £40,000,  and  raised  upon  tea,  glass,  and 

paper,  and  therefore  falling,  it  might  be  urged,  under  the  head 
of  those  mercantile  arrangements  which  the  colonies  admitted  the 
Townshend's  "S^^  ^^  Parliament  to  make ;  but  in  the  present  state 
flnandai  of  affairs  in  America  it  was  a  mere  act  of  madness.    The 

"***"**"  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  had  been  made  conditional  on 
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tihe  lepayment  of  property  ii^jured  in  the  riots.  This  the  Assemblies 
had  agreed  to  only  with  much  grumbling,  and  the  Assembly  of  New 
Tork  had  gone  so  far  in  its  opposition  to  a  requisition  for  supplying 
necessaries  to  the  troops  that  it  had  been  suspended.  While 
America  was  in  this  irritable  condition  Townshend's  measure  came  to 
inflame  the  smouldering  mass. 

What  Chatham  had  spoken  of  as  the  rotten  part  of  the  Constitution 
was,  early  in  the  year  1768,  brought  into  fuU  play.   ^^^^^  ^, 
There  was  a  general  election,  in  which  bribery  and  Parliament, 
the  purchase   of   seats    were   shamelessly   employed.  "**" 
£4000  is  said  to  have  been  the  average  price  of  a  small  borough. 
Oxford  offered  to  re-elect  its  members  for  £7500,  to  be  applied 
to  the  liquidation  of  a  corporation  debt ;  and  to  show  box  ridicu- 
lonsly  inefl&cient  the  representation  was,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in 
a  population  of  eight  millions  there  were  only  a  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  voters.    The  people  were  by  this  time  beginning,  though 
perhaps  somewhat  blindly,  to  feel  that  the  representative  body  did 
not  really  represent  them,  and,  as  usual,  they  fixed  upon  one  indivi- 
doal,  and  that  not  a  very  worthy  one,  as  a  representative  of  this  feel- 
ings   Wilkes  had  already  been  a  popular  martyr  and  the  victim  of 
the  vengeance  both  of  King  and  Parliament.    He  now   ^^^^^  elected 
joeaented  himself  for  election  in  London.     He  was  for  Middlesex, 
there  rejected,  but  immediately  afterwards  elected  by 
*  large  majority  in  the  county  of  Middlesex.     His  election  pro- 
daced  riots  in  London,  and  the  Government — contrary  probably  to 
their  own  judgment,  and  urged  by  the  King — determined  to  inter- 
fere.   Wilkes  was  apprehended  as  an  outlaw,  and  riots  ensued,  which 
were  suppressed  only  by  the  use  of  the  troops.     Twenty  people 
were  killed  and  wounded.    The  military  were  not  only  acquitted 
when  tried  upon  the  charge,  of  murder,  but  were  Rewarded  by 
Government.     The  anger  of  the  people  increased,  and  in  the  riots 
which  ensued  in  various  parts  of  England  the  point  immediately  at 
issue  was  complicated  with  other  social  questions,  many  depressed 
trades  taking  the  opportunity  of  exhibiting  their  discontent.    The 
Government  which  had  to  deal  Tv-ith  this  difficulty  was  the  Duke  of 
Grafton's^-— Chatham  immediately  upon  his  recovery  had  retired  from 
it,  and  Lord  Shelbume  had  also  left  it.     Qralton,  without  views  of 
his  own,  had  become  the  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  King  and 
iiifl  party.   George  was  set  with  dogged  obstinacy  upon  the  suppression 
of  insubordination  in  America  and  the  destruction  of  Wilkes  in 
England.    Under  mich  drcnmstances  the  war  with  t\iei^'^^'S9^ 
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Tied  Tfj  exi??=2€S.  WLs.  a  TmaiaeT  ooesxRid  ib  the  rgprowntitioii 
fcr  MIi.i>yi  iIct^^tls  s  fresh  cc^tso.  sad  GJriia.  a  pmusmof  WOkcs, 
Tu  eleoei.  Ir  iL?  &r:e=.-i&^i  nrs  a  life  was  kei :  the  pardon  of 
vwo  Eien  wtz-  «rr«  :-:r.T::ic-i.  ihcczh  pes^aps  en  inso&ieiit  eridenoe, 
for  hsiriLg  c&:isc-i  iLe  deaih.  s^  firtbs  izsrsixed  the  people.  TUlko't 
p«ii::i3  "irer?  rr-r-^ricd.  sni  c-  hi*  pcliisiinz  a  Mrere  letter  agunst 
Lord  Wcrz::-:i:h,  Secitiirr  of  Si.ixe,  ibe  Hi>:isc,  irsiead  of  learing  the 
znAnei  to  tic  La-t  Cotizxb.  declared  ii  a  breach  of  priTilege,  and 
-in&bls  to  prc2io:iLoe  a  ILzk-I  a^ai^is:  a  Peer  a  bieach  of  the  privilegn 
of  lie  Ccmmcna.  thev  prccaeded,  pexfcctlr  illegallTy  to  haTe  Wilkei 
iiKSU^l  and  brcTizbi  to  the  bar  of  the  Hoi»e,  and  there  tried 
for  libcL  Wilkes  avoired  the  letter,  and  Lead  Bamngton,  Secretaiy 
of  War,  and  one  of  the  ^  Eing'i  Mends^"  mored  his  expnlaioii.  A 
new  writ  was  iasned  for  Middlesex^  and  Wilkes  was  re-elected  almost 
imanimoTiElT.  The  Hoode  voted  that  he  eonld  not  aiti  and  a  firesh 
writ  was  iaroed,  and  Wilkes  was  again  nnanimoosly  eleetod. 
Another  election  was  ordered,  and  this  time  the  GoTemment  eon- 
triTcd  to  get  aboat  three  hundred  votes  for  Oolonel  Lnttrell  against 
eleven  hundred  given  for  WilkesL  The  House  dedared  that  Lnttrell 
was  the  member.  So  iniqnitoxis  a  decision  raised  Wilkes  into  tin 
position  of  a  great  popular  leader,  and  was  not  canied  without  many 
vigoronB  protests  from  the  most  inflaential  memben  of  the  Libenl 
party.  It  tended  much  to  lesEen  the  power  of  the  ministry ;  both 
great  cities  and  great  counties  held  meetings  to  express  their  want 
of  confidence  in  the  present  representation  and  to  ask  for  a  dis* 
solution. 

Nor  did  the  ministry  strengthen  itself  by  its  dealings  with  America 
n«  Mm^ui^  The  new  imposts  of  1767  had  been  received  with  gieit 
la  •■TTin  indignation  by  the  colonists,  especially  in  Massachnsetti 
There  the  govemor,  Francis  Barnard,  seems  to  have  been  totaUy  desti- 
tnte  of  all  power  of  conciliation.  He  was  backed  np  bv  Lord  HiUi- 
borough.  Colonial  Secretary,  scarcely  more  temperate  than  himselt 
The  Assembly,  in  its  quarrel  with  the  governor,  issued  a  drcular 
letter  to  the  other  colonies,  calling  for  their  co-operation  against  the 
new  taxes.  They  refused  to  retract  this  step  at  the  command  of 
Lord  Hillsborough,  and  were  dissolved.  The  difficulties  of  the  crifli 
went  on  increasing.  The  customhouse  commissioners  were  fooluk 
enough  to  capture  and  detain  an  illicit  trader ;  serious  riots  wcf* 
the  consequence  ;  the  commissioners  were  mobbed  and  their  hoiUBi 
robbed.  The  spirit  of  resistance  spread.  The  Society  of  Sotf 
and  Danghten  of  Liberty,  who  refosed  to  use  imported  goodie 
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iplied  in  other  colonies.  The  view  of  the  Gbyemment  was  not 
iliatian,  but  coercion.  Troops  and  ships  of  war  were  crowded 
Beaton.  In  England  the  feeling  was  strongly  against  the  Ameri- 
Coerdye  measures  were  recommended  and  applauded ;  Francis 
xrd  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  Baronet;  the  conduct  of 
leople  of  Boston  gravely  censured  in  Parliament;  and  at  length 
brd's  section  of  the  Whigs  produced  a  motion  which  could 
ly  £ul  to  excite  resistance.  The  Duke  moved,  and  the  Parlia- 
fc  applauded  his  motion,  that  as  it  was  probable  that  American 
»  would  sympathize  with  their  countrymen,  the  rioters  might  be 
idrawn  from  their  country,  in  accordance  with  an  obsolete  law  of 
Km  of  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.  This  measure,  which  seemed  to 
ive  the  colonists  of  their  first  rights  as  Englishmen,  met  with 
sved  execration  both  at  home  and  in  America.  But  to  crown  all, 
to  put  the  ministers  quite  in  the  wrong,  some  general  action  on 
I  part  was  wanting.  This  want  was  supplied  when  the  conciliatory 
rts  of  Qrafton  were  defeated  in  his  own  Cabinet  He  suggested 
removal  of  all  taxation  of  America.  English  pride  forbade  the 
men  to  accept  a  measure  which  they  thought  derogatory  to  the 
its  of  an  Imperial  nation.  Therefore,  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
rting  the  right,  they  agreed  to  the  removal  of  all  taxes  but  one, 
insisted  that  the  tax  on  tea  should  be  kept.  Thus  the  original 
idple  of  the  right  to  tax  was  upheld,  and  the  sting  still  left  to 
de  in  the  minds  of  the  Americans. 

he  unpopularity  which  their  conduct  had  brought  on  the  ministry 
increased  by  the  vigorous  and  bitter  assaults  of  Lettenof 
ins.     This  anonymous  writer,  probably  Sir  Philip  Jw>i«»- 
ids,  lost  no  opportunity  of  attacking,  with  the  greatest  animosity, 
Duke  of  Grafton  and  his  supporters,  not  even  sparing  the  King, 
by  his  bold  assaults,  excellent  style,  and  by  the  mystery  which 
gr  over  him,  drew  upon  himself  much  public  attention,  and 
•ted  men's  minds  to  all  the  weaknesses  of  the  administration. 
le  incompetency  of  the  ministry  was  indeed  becoming  obvious. 
he  first  place  it  was  divided  within  itself.    The  weakneuof 
16  Minister,  with  the  Chancellor  and  some  others,  •**•  n>ini«toy. 
t  xemnants  of  the  Chatham  ministry  and  admirers  of  Chatham's 
y.    The  rest  of  the  Cabinet  were  either  men  who  represented 
bid's  party,  or  members  of  that  class  whose  views  are  suffidently 
lined  by  their  name,  '^the  King's  friends."    Grafton,  fonder  of 
ing  and  the  turf  than  of  x>olitics,  had  by  his  indolence  suffered 
lelf  to  fSall  under  the  influence  of  the  last-named  party,  an^  uu<»ni« 
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itiruiioiLil  acuon  hi:  Iven  iLe  lesiili  "wlicli  had  brought  diBCQntentin 
EL/.:.n  i  :o  ib  r  tct^c  c  f  ct-ci:  c  uiritak.  Hilis  c-orough,  under  the  same 
inLUrz.^r.'wij  hiirryir-c  sl:r:  j:  ihc  roii  wLich  led  t^'*  the  loss  of  America. 
(;»:.  t':i:5  :•.  in:  the  Prime  Miris:*!  had  foiand  himself  in  a  minority 
in  ills  own  Cariiiri.  Fringe  t>?.  under  Choiscul,  in  alliance  with 
Spain,  was  In: jinninc  i  :•  ihini  of  rerencc  for  the  lasses  of  the  Seven 
Years*  War.  A  crlsi*  wis  uvidenily  arp Tc«aching.  and  the  Opposition 
C'e^an  :■?  cl^se  ilivir  r.^nks.  ChaiLai:;.  vieldini:  aizain  to  the  necessities 
■:•:  p.j;y.  niile  aiuKi:  profession  of  friendship  with  Temple  and 
Gr:r_:e  G^cn^-!y.^:  ani  :':icugh  il.eit  was  no  cordial  connection,  then 
w.\5  external  all::in:e  '■•erween  :he  tr::hers  and  the  old  Whi^^s under 
1:  ckinghanL  In  the  nr<:  se^sicn  of  1770  the  stoim  broke.  Not- 
wi:hs:anJLin*:  the  s:a:e  ci  puclic  a5air5.  the  chief  topic  of  the  King's 
t'.eech  was  :Le  m-rrain  amoni;  -  homed  beasts." — a  speech. not  of  « 
king.  but.  said  Junius,  of  ••  a  mined  graziep."  Chatham  at  once 
movird  an  ame^dmen:  when  the  address  in  answer  to  this  speech  was 
proposed.  He  cieilcrci  :he  want  of  all  European  alliances,  the  fruit 
of  c  .;r  desertion  of  onr  allies  at  the  Peace  of  Paris ;  he  blamed  the 
oondn:i  of  the  ministry  wiih  regard  to  America,  which,  he  thought, 
licL-ded  much  gt-ntle  hfjidling.  inveighed  strongly  against  the 
action  c-f  ;he  Lower  House  in  the  case  of  Wilkes,  and  ended  by 
mo\-in>:  that  that  action  shovJi  a:  once  be  taken  into  consideration. 
At  the  sound  of  their  old  leador's  voice  his  followers  in  the  Cabinet . 
:ou:J  n>  lonj^rr  Ve  silent.  Camden  decl;\red  he  had  been  a  most 
unwilling  p.iriy  to  the  jx^rsecuiion  of  Wilkes,  and  though  retaining 
the  Sc^l-i.  a:ta:ked  an  1  vot:d  against  tl^e  niinistrv.  In  the  Lower 
H ;  us:-.  Granl-y,  one  of  the  in-.'St  popular  men  in  England,  followed 
*. he  saiii-r  course.  James  G rv.n v ille  and  Dunnini:. the  Solicitor-Generalf 
.Jao  resigned.  Ciiai ham's  lUv^tion  was  lost,  but  was  followed  up  by 
cauadea.  Piookiugham.  wLo  a^ked  Kr  a  night  to  consider  the  state 

yns:zyjk^  of  the  nation.  Graf; on  found  it  nearly  impossible  to 
n  re«.ga.  y>to\^  up  hi^  filling  ministry  ;  the  Gru^at  Seal  went,  aa 
Lord  Shtdbunie  t.\:.l.  a-bL-^gi:!*:.  Cliarles  Yorke  was  indeed  induced 
*^  take  it  in  s:>:;-  of  his  h  rmcr  political  connections,  but,  ove^ 
.vh._-liucd  ap'.'areiitly  by  the  coldness  of  his  former  friends,  he  con- 
liiitted  suieidi.-.  GraUon  thus  found  himself  in  no  state  to  meet th* 
Oyiposition,  and  in  his  heart  still  admiring  Chatham,  and  much  dia- 
liking  business,  he  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  gave  in  hisresignatiflO  I' 
the  very  day  fixed  f^r  Rockingham's  motion.  I' 

The  C'ppositinn  seemed  to  have  even'thing  in  their  own  han^  V' 
hut    tlit'T*:  wa.'s  uo  real  cuidiaiity  between  the  two  sections.     Tha  1^ 
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Rockingham  party  despised  the  City  friends  of  Chatham,  who,  undei 
the  leadership  of  Lord  Mayor  Beckford,  had  become  pro-  ^^^  ^^  conuai 
minent  in  the  Wilkite  riots,  and  since  that  time  by  a  aiiune*  among 
somewhat  impertinent  xise  of  the  right  which  the  City  "**  opposition- 
possessed  of  directly  approaching  the  King  with  petitions.  They 
dreaded  also  the  paramount  influence  the  Grenville  party  were  nearly 
sore  to  possess  in  any  joint  Government  On  the  other  hand, 
Chatham  despised  the  half  measures  and  moderation  constantly 
advocated  by  the  Rockingham  party.  The  King,  with  much  quick- 
ness and  decision,  took  advantage  of  this  disunion.  To  him  it  was 
of  paramount  importance  to  retain  his  friends  in  office,  and  to  avoid  a 
new  Parliament  elected  in  the  present  excited  state  of  the  nation. 

There  was  only  one  of  the  late  ministry  capable  of  ne  King  lends 
assuming  the  position  of  Prime  Minister.  This  was  JJIi^v'^i^ST^ 
Lord  North,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  to  him  diMoution. 
the  King  immediately  and  successfully  applied,  so  that  while  the 
different  sections  of  the  Opposition  were  still  unable  to  decide  on  any 
united  action,  they  were  astonished  to  find  the  old  ministry  recon- 
stituted and  their  opportunity  gone.  The  new  Prime  Minister  was  a 
man  whose  unwieldy  person  and  want  of  grace  seemed  little  to  fit 
him  for  the  command  of  a  popular  assembly.  His  frame  was  bulky, 
his  action  very  awkward,  and  his  shortsighted,  protruding  eyes, 
swollen  cheeks  and  over-large  tongue,  enabled  Walpole  to  compare 
bim  to  a  blind  trumpeter.  But  under  this  awkward  exterior  he  had 
great  capacity  for  business  and  administration,  and  much  sound 
sense ;  he  was  a  first-rate  debater,  and  gifted  with  a  wonderful  sweet- 
ness of  temper,  which  enabled  him  to  listen  unmoved,  or  even  to  sleep, 
during  the  most  violent  attacks  upon  himself,  and  to  turn  aside  the 
bitterest  invectives  with  a  happy  joke.  "With  his  accession  to  the 
Premierahipthe  unstable  character  of  the  Gk)vemment  ceased.  Best- 
ing on  the  King,  making  himself  no  more  than  an  instrument  of  the 
King's  willy  and  thus  conmianding  the  support  of  all  royal  influence, 
from  whatever  source  derived.  North  was  able  to  bid  defiance  to  all 
enendes,  till  the  ill  effects  of  such  a  system  of  government  and  of 
the  King's  policy  became  so  evident,  that  the  clamour  for  a  really 
responsible  minister  grew  too  loud  to  be  disregarded. 

Thus  is  dosed  the  great  constitutional  struggle  of  the  early  part 
of  the  leign— the  struggle  of  the  King,  supported  by  the   Triumph  of  the 
unrepresented  masses,  and  the  more  liberal  and  inde-   King'ipoUcy. 
pendent  of  those  who  were  represented,  against  the  domination  of 
the  House  of  Commons.    It  was  an  attempt  to  break  t]bLoa&  \.Tdsni^O^ 
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which,  under  the  guise  of  liberty,  the  upper  claaBefl^  the  great  hndi 
and  landed  aiistocracv,  had  Bocceeded  after  the  Bevolntion  in  laying 
on  both  Crown  and  people.    In  that  Btmggle  the  King  had  been 
victorious.    But  he  did  not  recognize  the  alliance  which  had  enabled 
him  to  succeed.    He  did  not  understand  that  the  people  had  other 
objects  much  beyond  his  own.    He  saw  that  they  &lt  thus  fa  with 
him,  that  they  disliked  the  comparatiye  servitude  in  which  he  wis 
placed,  that  they  felt  hurt  at  the  coercion  frequently  brought  to  beir 
upon  him  by  the  dominant  feustion,  that  they  were  willing  and 
anxious  to  assist  him  in  breaking  those  ties  of  party,  which  wen 
little  else  than  the  ties  of  faction  and  class.    Seeing  this,  he  did  not 
recognize  that  the  people  were  equally  disinclined  for  the  establish- 
ment of  personal  government,  that  Uiey  wanted  to  strengthen  ths 
Crown  and  to  weaken  the  Whig  party,  chiefly  as  a  means  of  attaiB- 
ing  to  a  more  complete  system  of  self-government.    He  believed  tlist 
his  own  power  and  his  own  skill  had  been  chiefly  instrumental  ii     j 
the  success  which  had  met  his  efforts.    He  had  no  intention  of  alloi^    J 
ing  any  of  the  fruits  of  that  success  to  fall  to  any  but  himsell    Einft* 
hearted  and  well-meaning,  he  wished  to  govern  for  the  good  of  Ini 
people,  but  he  distinctly  wished  to  govern  for  them  and  not  to  kt 
them  govern  for  themselves.    It  is  thus  that  during  the  ministry  flf 
North,  and  of  those  who  preceded  him,  the  royal  influence  was  eoft' 
stantly  employed  in  repression, — repression  of  all  popular  mot*- 
ments  at  home,  repression  of  all  attempts  at  liberty  in  the  coloniei; 
and  this  principle  Lord  North,  backed  by  a  servile  House  of  Commooi^ 
was  able  to  uphold. 

The  House  was  indeed  notoriously  under  ministerial  influence,  and  ' 
GraiTiiie'i         one  of  the  last  acts  of  Grenville  was  to  attempt  a  rdois 
tt^™titiSr     ^  ^^®  particular  at   least      Disputed  elections  hid 
1770.  hitherto  been  referred  to  a  Committee  of  the  wholi 

House,  and  had  thus  become  the  merest  party  questions,  in  whiA 
the  right  and  wrong  of  the  case  was  never  thought  of.  Qrenvills^ 
measure,  which  was  carried  against  considerable  opposition,  gave  tiM 
cognizance  of  such  questions  to  a  select  Committee,  with  judidd 
powers,  and  themselves  bound  by  oath.  Even  thus  justice  was  not 
secured,  and  though  the  number  of  the  Committee  was  subeequentilf 
again  decreased  and  fresh  measures  taken  to  secure  fafr  dedsioBik 
it  has  lately  been  found  necessary  to  put  the  settlement  of  deetifli 
petitions  into  the  hands  of  some  of  the  regular  judges.  This  imptf' 
tant  measure  closed  the  career  of  Grenville ;  before  the  year  waifl^. 
be  died.    Thus  Lord  North  found  himself  relieved  horn  an  aAaj^ 
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opponent^  while  the  Oppodtion  lost  one  of  its  chiefe^  and  hecame 
still  nuxEe  difloxganized.  About  the  same  time  the  ^eath  of  the 
Marquis  of  Qianby,  who  by  his  x>opiilarity  had  foimed  a  link 
bet¥reen  Chatham's  party  and  the  rest  of  the  Opposition,  still  further 
weakened  that  body,  and  lefb  North  with  comparatively  easy  work 
on  his  hands. 

It  was  the  American  question  which  still  pressed  for  solution. 
Profound  anger  had  been  aroused  by  Bedford's  vindic-  j,^^^^ 
tiye  propoBal,  and  by  the  maintenance  even  in  a  single  ixzttatton  in 
instance  of  the  right  to  tax.  Hitherto  the  quarrel  had  ^™*''^ 
been  principally  with  the  New  Englanders,  but  a  more  general  opposi- 
tion was  evidently  approaching  when  the  aristocratic  province  of 
Virginia  came  forward  to  take  the  lead.  When  a  solemn  demand  in 
the  House  of  Burgesses  for  the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  measures  of  the 
English  Parliament  had  only  produced  a  dissolution  of  the  House  by 
the  Qovemor,  Lord  Bottetort,an  organized  opposition  was  formed  by 
men  who  subsequently  became  the  chief  actors  in  the  War  of  Indepen- 
dence,  A  declaration,  signed  by  Washington,  Patrick  Henry,  Ban* 
dolph  and  Jefferson,  was  issued  against  importing  British  goods 
till  the  restrictions  of  1767  had  been  withdrawn.  In  Massachusetts 
the  cry  against  the  troops  and  the  King's  ships  was  continued,  and 
there  too  the  legislative  assembly  was  prorogued.  The  complaint 
made  against  the  number  of  soldiers  kept  in  the  province,  and  the 
consequent  danger  of  collision,  was  not  groundless.  On  Ihe  6th  of 
March  a  riot  took  place ;  and  though  Captain  Preston,  who  com- 
manded the  soldiers,  gave  no  orders  to  fire,  the  troops  were  unable 
to  command  their  temper,  and  some  blood  was  shed.  This  '^  mas- 
sacre," as  it  was  called,  did  much  still  farther  to  embitter  the  feelings 
of  the  people  of  Boston.  It  it  pleasant  to  see  that  even  amidst  the 
wild  political  excitement  Preston  and  his  soldiers  got  a  fiEiir  trial, 
and,  being  defended  by  John  Adams  (afterwards  President),  were 
acquitted.  This  fray  happened  the  very  day  that  LordHorth 
Lend  North  in  England  announced  his  determination  Soaqtoq^i 
of  clinging  to  the  policy  of  Lord  Hillsborough,  and  pouer* 
said  he  was  ready  to  remove  all  taxes  except  that  on  tea.  In  vain 
was  it  pointed  out  to  him  that  the  value  of  the  tax  was  little  more 
than  j£300  a  year,  and  that  the  Americans  had  now  made  up  their 
minds  on  the  principle,  and  did  not  care  for  the  mere  lessening  of 
burdexuBL  He  persisted  in  his  view,  saying  that  the  Americans  deserved 
no  indulgenoe,  and  his  motion  was  supx>orted  in  the  House,  by  204 
againist  142.    For  a  brief  space  the  American  qujee^don  «i^^t&!^ 
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Mttled.  ¥iwfhTiiirrti  md  TngmiA  flkill  *■■'*■— •'^  load  m  tiieir 
ezpECHiaiiB  of  duoontast^  \nX  in  waiX  pam  of  tiw  euuliBBnt  tlie 
qnestkm  now  nemed  ZBther  a  ohU  onc^  and  tlie  hoitfle  iimjmiiiii 
tigiimt  l^wgliA  tude  ven  genezallT  discaidBd. 

Tois  period  of  qjaoA  krted  about  duee  yaan^  dniing  wiuch  the 
miniBtiTof  Lord  yozth  eonstenslvacqTiized  rtrpngth^tfaong^  there  vcn 
not  wanting  signs  of  the  great  fiuila  which  ehaneteziaad  ita  policj- 
In  the  affair  of  the  Falkland  Talandi^  indeed,  in  epite  of  the  outoifli 
of  the  Opposition,  there  aeema  to  hare  been  no  real  lack  either  of 
prudence  or  finiiTiew.  There  dereit  ijdanda  had  been  occnpied  hj 
the  Engliah  aa  a  point  of  importance  in  the  SooUi  Seia 
Both  French  and  Spaniards  had  tamed  thdr  attentiwi 
to  them  alaOy  and  a  Spanish  aettlemen^  called  Fort 
Soledad,  had  been  formed  on  one  of  the  idanda.  The  Englwh  hadl| 
however,  no  idea  that  their  neighbours  intended  to  diitpniwcnw  tfaflBf 
when,  in  Jnne  1770,  a  fbroe  of  Spaniards  from  Bnenoa  Ayiea  anifBd 
off  Fort  Egmont,  and  obliged  the  ganiaan  to  retire.  Thia  oatrageiB 
the  midst  of  peace  Terr  nearly  plnnged  the  nation  into  war  wift 
Spain  and  Fnmce ;  for  it  was  Choisenl  who  was  the  instigataroftltt 
difficoltj,  and  the  skill  of  Haziis  (afterwards  Lord  Malmesbmy)! 
Chaig^  d'aflEsirea  in  Spain,  would  probablT  have  &iled  to  aTert  it  hil 
not  Madame  Dnbany,  who  had  lately  gained  complete  inflnenoe  offf 
LoniB  XY.,  seized  the  oppoztimitT  to  orerthrow  the  minisfcec  O^b 
his  fall  Madame  Dabany's  clique,  lyAiguillon,  Terray,  and  Haupeoii 
became  paramount  in  France,  and,  as  might  be  expected  under  socb 
circumstances,  that  country  ceased  for  a  time  to  have  much  influentt 
in  European  politics^ 

The  unpopular  character  of  the  Government  had  prevented  ertf 
its  eneigetic  and  successful  demand  for  the  restoration  of  Fart 
Egmont  from  passing  without  censure  in  London.  MurmflB 
against  the  press  warrants  had  been  heard,  and  opposition  to  theft 
had  been  overruled  chieflv  bv  Chatham's  influence.  But  the  feeling 
of  discontent  broke  out  in  full  force  the  following  year.  GM  p 
jealousy  had  always  been  felt  in  Parliament  as  to  leporta  of  ^ 
Tk«  aiMrtj  debates  held  there,  and  such  meagre  accounts  as  bi^  t^ 
nniMMBiiij  ^^^^  published,  from  the  memory  of  hearers  or  oCktf  ft 
d^tekM.  private   sources,   had   habitually  been    bron^t  oitf  > 

under  some  <1iggm'aA  md  with  an  affectation  of  secrecy.    In  Vt9 
this  habit  had  passed  into  disuse.    The  Commons^  already  an^j 
with  the  House  of  Lords  for  having  excluded  strangers^  and 
nant  that,  while  the  Lords  secured  secrecy  their  own  debates 
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iiblielj  zepoTted,  zesolyed  to  enforce  the  exiBting  orders  against  some 
I  the  prii^erB  of  reports.  Among  others,  one  Miller  was  summoned 
I  be  reprimanded.  He  however  refused  to  come,  saying  he  was 
livery-man  of  the  City.  A  messenger  sent  to  fetdi  him  was  him- 
slf  apprehended  and  taken  before  the  Lord  Mayor,  Brass  Crosby,  and 
Jdennen  Oliver  and  Wilkes.  These  magistrates  supported  the 
Best  and  held  the  messenger  to  baiL  The  House  was  very  indig- 
aat  As  the  Mayor  and  Oliver  were  members,  they  justified  in 
hdr  places  in  Parliament  what  they  had  done,  and  were  committed 
D  the  Tower.  This  was  a  sign  for  a  renewal  of  the  riots  attending 
lie  WilMte  difficulties.  Mobs  filled  the  streets,  and  Lord  North  was 
U  used.  The  City  took  up  the  part  of  its  members,  who  lived  in 
poflon  at  the  public  expense ;  and  although  the  law  courts  held 
that  the  Oily  was  in  the  wrong,  appearances  became  so  threatening 
Alt  the  House  let  the  matter  quietly  drop ;  and  on  the  prorogation 
in  May  the  prisoners  were  allowed  to  leave  their  confinement  in 
tDnmphal  procession,  and  the  question  was  not  again  raised.  This 
ncured  for  ever  the  liberty  of  reporting. 

In  spate  of  this  victory  the  x>opular  party  in  the  City  was  losing 
{Rnmd,  anct  Wilkes  was  not  the  name  of  power  it  once  LordHorth'i 
bd  been ;  while  within  the  walls  of  Parliament  the  ^J£^ 
nimstiy  was  constantly  acquiring  strength  and  the  •trracUL 
)ppo8itioai  becoming  more  and  more  broken  up.  Grafton  had  again 
anaented  to  return  to  office;  Lord  Sandwich,  a  follower  of  the 
)iik6  of  Bedford,  accepted  the  Admiralty.  Lord  Suffolk,  the 
sader  of  what  was  left  of  Grenville's  party,  became  Secretary  of 
lite.  The  Opposition  was  thus  reduced  to  the  party  of  Hocking- 
tm  and  such  few  followers  as  consistently  dung  to  Lord  Chatham, 
at  these  two  sections  could  never  work  well  together,  and  the  three 
rhig  propositions  of  the  year  were  all  lost  by  want  of  union.  The 
mt  of  harmony  between  the  Parliament  and  the  country,  and  the 
msequent  need  of  some  reform,  had  been  shown  by  the  late  quarrels 
:  the  City.  Chatham  brought  in  a  Bill  with  that  object,  embodying 
ii  old  plan  of  increased  county  representation.  This,  as  it  seemed 
A  only  manner  of  securing  an  addition  of  independent  members,  and 

tliere  was  not  yet  in  existence  an  important  manufacturing  and 
duferial  element  unrepresented,  was  probably  the  best  measure  that 
idd  have  been  taken.  But  it  did  not  find  favour  with  the  Bocking- 
■a  party,  and  was  put  aside.  The  same  fate  attended  an  effort  on 
e  pazt  of  the  Rockingham  party  to  define  the  law  of  libel,  and  to 
fe  the  jury  in  such  cases  the  right  of  settling  not  only  the  &At  ol 
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publication,  but  the  character  of  the  libel.  Chatham  thought  that 
measure  should  have  been  left  for  him,  and  a  ridiculous  struggle 
between  the  two  Whig  sections  in  the  House  was  the  result  On  the 
third  question,  the  dissolution  of  the  present  Parliament,  which  had 
been  the  favourite  object  of  all  the  Cily  opposition  and  addresses, 
Chatham  found  himself  almost  alone.  While  thus  all  effective 
opposition  disappeared,  Lord  North  found  his  chief  parliamentary 
support  in  his  law  officers.  Thurlow,  his  Attorney-General,  and 
Wedderbum,  his  Solicitor,  afterwards  Lord  Loughborough,  brought 
— the  one  the  weight  of  great  legal  knowledge,  very  strong  sense,  a 
wonderful  power  of  invective,  and  a  determination  of  character 
almost  brutal ;  the  other  a  time-serving  readiness  and  facile  elegant 
eloquence  which  was  always  at  the  service  of  his  chief. 
Excellent  as  the  King's  domestic  life  was,  he  did  not  escape  the 
w^^  family  discomforts  which  so  constantly  attended  the 
riago  Law.  house  of  Hauover.  Two  of  his  brothers  gave  him  much 
'"»■  displeasuie  by  their  nuuTiagee.    The  Duke  of  Cumber- 

land,^  a  man  of  libertine  life,  after  scandalizing  the  world  by  appearing 
as  defendant  in  a  case  of  criminal  conversation,  married  Mrs.  Horton, 
a  sister  of  that  Colonel  Luttrell  who  had  been  forced  upon  the  electors 
of  Middlesex ;  while  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  now  declared  lus  mar- 
riage with  Lady  Waldegrave,  an  illegitimate  daughter  of  Sir  Edward 
Walpole.  To  guard  against  such  marriages  in  future,  the  Boyal 
Marriage  Bill  was  passed,  which  forbids  any  member  of  the  Koyal 
Family,  imless  children  of  princesses  married  abroad,  to  marry  before 
the  age  of  twenty-five  without  the  Ejng's  consent.  After  that  age 
they  must  give  a  twelvemonth's  notice  of  their  intended  marriage, 
which  may  be  completed  unless  it  be  petitioned  against  by  both 
Fata  of  the  Houscs  of  Parliament.  A  more  real  disgrace  than  these 
Qneenof  marriages  was  the  fate    of   George's  sister,  Caroline 

Denmark.  Matilda,  Queeu  of  Denmark.    Her  husband  was  a  dis- 

gusting and  licentious  sot,  whose  villanous  conduct  so  changed  her 
naturally  good  disposition,  that  it  was  not  found  difficult  for  her 
enemies  to  gain  credence  for  a  story  which  connected  her  name 
in  a  disreputable  manner  with  a  certain  Struensee,  at  that  time 
favourite  and  Prime  Minister  in  Denmark.  This  man,  a  physician 
by  profession,  had  acquired  absolute  control  over  the  King's  mind, 
and  had  speedily  risen  to  power.  His  enemies  were  of  course 
numerous,  and  the  opportunity  offered  them  by  the  Queen's  con- 
duct only  too  favourable.    Struensee  and  the  Queen  were  suddenly 

1  The  old  Duke  of  Oamberland  had  died  in  ITOft. 
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appiehended  by  nighti  and  the  Queen^  after  some  remonstrance 
from  King  Qeorge,  allowed  to  retire  to  Zell,  where  she  died  after 
a  few  yearBy  protesting  her  innocence.  Struensee,  however,  was 
executed,  and  confessed  the  crime  with  which  he  and  the  Queen 
werechaiged. 

From  such  comparatively  trivial  matters  as  royal  marriages  and 
misconduct  it  is  necessary  to  turn  to  what  forms  one  of  DMHo^of 
the  darkest  passages  in  the  political  history  of  Europe,  ^o^*"^ 
England,  under  the  guidance  of  a  ministry  bound  to  support  the 
selfish  policy  of  a  King  whose  real  aim  was  solely  the  aggrandizement 
of  the  Grown,  had  held  selfishly  aloof  from  foreign  affairs.  France 
had  just  disgraced  the  last  capable  and  vigorous  minister  she 
poBBessedy  and  lay  supine  under  the  hands  of  the  Eling's  scandalous 
mistresB.  So  these  two  great  countries,  to  their  eternal  disgrace, 
looked  calmly  on  while  the  Eastern  powers,  without  reason  or  plea  of 
reason,  dismembered  an  old  kingdom  and  reduced  a  noble  people  to 
slavery.  The  institutions  of  Poland  were  very  different  from  those 
of  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  such  as  lent  themselves  easily  to  the  plans 
of  encroaching  neighbours.  Since  the  failure  of  the  house  of  Jagellou 
(1672)  the  monarchy  had  been  elective.  So  great  a  oomtitutioB 
prize  had  naturally  attracted  the  notice  of  foreign  o''oi*b^ 
powers,  who  sought  to  secure  the  advancement  of  their  own  interests 
by  obtaining  the  election  of  some  favourite  candidate  of  their  own. 
Faction  within  the  country  was  the  inevitable  consequence,  and  the 
arrangements  of  the  constitution  made  faction  permanent.  There 
was  no  middle  class.  The  nation  had  not  gone  through  the  same 
processes  as  other  Western  people.  Nobility  was  easily  obtained,  and 
eacb  member  of  the  nobility  ranked  as  the  peer  of  all  xt.  peculiar 
the  rest  Below  the  ranks  of  the  nobility  came  the  serfs.  to«tit«tioM. 
Political  power,  and  also  most  of  the  executive,  was  vested  in  this 
wide  aiistocratical  democracy.  Usually  delegates  of  the  nobles 
constituted  a  governing  house.  Sometimes  the  whole  body  could, 
and  did,  claim  the  right  of  legislating.  In  the  delegates'  house  one 
veto  could  check  the  progress  of  any  law.  If  to  this  is  added  that 
the  nation  was  divided  by  fierce  differences  in  religion,  it  will  be  seen 
that  no  fairer  field  for  foreign  intrigue  can  be  conceived.  Nor,  in 
spite  (^  their  individual  bravery,  were  the  Poles  in  a  position  to 
withstand  force;  the  nobility  still  clung  to  their  old  habit  of  fighting 
on  harseback,  so  that,  at  a  time  when  modem  warfare  had  fairly  begun, 
there  was  no  infantry  but  such  as  consisted  of  serfs.  The  strength  ot 
UieanaystiUconflisted  in  an  irregular  body  of  light lioiee.  ^f^iDC^X 
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the  Czarina  Catherine  say  that  anything  might  be  had  firam  Poland 
for  the  trouble  of  picking  it  np.    She  had  made  the  experiment.    On 
the  death  of  Augostns  of  Saxony^  in  1764,  Bnasda  had  compelled  the 
Poles  to  elect  a  late  favoimte  of  the  Empress,  Stanislas  Poniatd^sky, 
and  from  the  time  of  his  election  had  in  feu^t  treated  Poland  as  her 
own  property.    It  had  been  the  hereditary  policy  of  France  to 
with^and   Russian   influence   in   Poland,  and  during  Ghoisenl's 
ministry  this  policy  was  continued.    The  Turks  were  induced  to 
make  a  war  with  Russia,  which,  though  disastrous  to  them^  no  doubt 
somewhat  lengthened  the  dying  agonies  of  Poland.   The  confederatei^ 
who  opposed  in  arms  the  reigning  king  and  the  Russian  party, 
chiefly  on  the  ground  that  they  had  insisted  on  the  rights  of  tht    • 
dissidents    or    dissenters  in  opposition  to  the  orthodox  CathoUci^   ; 
received  constant  though  secret  help  from  France.    The  conduct  of 
Austria  also  was  as  yet  ambiguous,  and,  judging  by  its  natnni 
interests,  should  have  been  opposed  to  that  of  Russia.    On  soeh 
hopes  the  confederates  rested.    Occasional  success  lured  them  oa 
more  rapidly  to  inevitable  ruin.    But  France  was  too  far  away  I) 
give  real  help.    Choiseul  fell  before  the  intrigues  of  the  Dubaziy 
party,  and  neither  nation  nor  ministry  was  in  a  temper  or  poeitum 
to  pursue  with  energy  a  distant  and  unselfish  policy.    On  the  otiiff 
hand,  Austria  speedily  began  to  see  more  advantage  in  joining  tbe 
prosperous  and  rising  powers  ^f  Eastern  Europe  than  in  trying  to 
prop  up  against  them  a  falling  cause.    It  became  evident  that  I 
Russia  would  soon  be  absolute  master  of  the  kingdom.    Fredeikk 
of  Prussia  could  not  see  such  an  accession  to  the  power  of  his  dis- 
gerous  neighbour  without  taking  some  corresponding  measures,  sod 
as  a  Prussian  army  entered  and  pillaged  ruthlessly  all  the  norAeiB 
provinces,  it  became  plain  that  there  existed  some  understanding 
between  Frederick  and  th    Empress.    The  movement  of  Austria  f] 
troops,  at  first  supposed  to  be  friendly  to  the  confederates,  soonprofod  iT 
Treaty  of  that  Maria  Theresa,  however  grandly  she  might  wi^ 

partttion.  ^q^  speak,  had  joined  in  the  conspiracy  of  robbers;  O^ 

before  the  year  1772  was  over  the  treaty  made  early  in  the  yeart* 
declared ;  and  the  necessary  concessions  were  wrung  with  muchvioIfliN 
from  the  King  and  legislature,  absolutely  unable  to  assert  any  fS 
of  their  own.     The  final  ratification  took  place  in  May  1773, 
kingdom  was  to  be  partitioned.    Each  of  the  three  great  neighl 
was  to  receive  a  portion  somewhat  in  proportion  to  its  size. 
got  87,500  square  miles ;  Austria  62,500 ;  Prussia  only  9,406 
miles,   bat  these  containing  the  best  and  most  industrioiu 
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of  the  nation.  What  remained  was  foimed  into  an  hereditary  mon- 
archy in  the  honae  of  StanislaB.  It  is  fEor  to  say,  as  an  ezcnse 
for  the  sapmeneBS  with  which  England  looked  on  at  this  vast 
national  czimey  that  the  best  and  wisest  of  her  statesmen  had  sys- 
tematically directed  their  attention  to  the  depression  of  the  house 
of  BonrbcoL  In  the  system  of  balance  of  power^  as  then  nnder- 
stoody  nothing  was  regarded  as  so  likely  to  prove  a  check  on  the 
power  of  that  honse  as  the  increase  of  the  influence  of  Russia. 
Any  movement  in  favour  of  Poland  must  have  been  in  union  with 
Fruice  and  in  opposition  to  Russia,  and  would  have  tended  at  first 
to  reverse  that  action,  which  was  generally  regarded  as  most  consiBtent 
with  the  safety  of  English  interests.  In  the  face  of  recent  facts 
(1871),  it  may  be  clearly  evident  that  the  dangers  of  Europe  come 
from  the  East  and  not  from  the  West;  but  it  is  not  fedr  to  blame 
statesmen  or  nations  because  they  did  not  foresee  the  French  Revolu- 
tion and  its  consequences,  nor  to  throw  indiscriminate  censure  on  the 
whole  system  (^  the  balance  of  power  because  it  has  sometimes 
produced  disasters.  As  long  as  the  social  constitution  lui^,^  of 
of  Europe  remains  the  same  as  it  has  been  since  the  v^*^* 
breaking  up  of  the  feudal  system,  as  long  as  the  feeling  of  nation- 
ality survives,  in  some  form  or  other  the  balance  of  power  is  a 
necessary  safeguard  to  national  independence.  The  fictitious  divisions 
into  which  Europe  has  by  dynastic  influences  been  forced,  and  the 
maintenance  of  which  has  been  the  chief  cause  of  the  disrepute  into 
which  the  system  of  balance  has  fallen,  have  disappeared,  or  are 
disappearing,  before  more  natural  and  truly  national  divisions ;  but 
until  these  in  their  turn  give  way  to  some  wholly  new  industrial 
organization  the  undue  preponderance  of  one  nation  must  be  an  object 
of  dread  to  all  the  rest,  and  their  efforts  must  be  directed,  as  events 
afford  opportunity,  to  diminishing  that  preponderance. 

It  is  &ir  also  to  say  that  the  ministry  had  enough  upon  their 
hands  already.    Although  there  had  been  a  comparative 
eessation  of  the  troubles  in  America,  there  had  been  Aflftin. 
many  signs  that  they  were  by  no  means  over.    The  more  ^"*' 
advanced  leaders,  indeed,  in  Massachusetts  were  too  determined  in 
their  views  and  too  skilful  as  managers  of  agitation  to  let  the  friends 
of  the  "Rpglial^  connection,  though  doubtless  considerably  the  larger 
part  of  the  population,  carry  the  day  through  their  inactivity.    The 
discontent  of  the  colonies  had  been  sedulously  kept^  alive  by  the  skill 
and  vigour  of  the  leaders  of  the  Op^sition  party.    In  the  midsit  <^1 
tCTiffttm*^  quinels  with  their  ^T&moTy  HutchinBon,  an  AinsdicaxL  \s^ 
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birth^  the  Massaclinsetts  leaders  appointed  a  committee  of  twenty- 
one  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  opposition  to  the  Qoyeinment 
This  step  was  followed  by  Virginia^  where,  in  1773^  a  conecfponding 
committee  of  still  wider  scope  was  apx>ointed ;  and  at  length  two 
events  occurred  which  entirely  destroyed  all  hope  of  a  peaoefbl 
accommodation.  These  incidents  were  the  publication  of  some  letten 
of  Hutchinson,  and  an  arrangement  with  the  India  Company  which 
had  in  reality  no  connection  with  the  quarrel  In  June  1773,  certain 
letters  were  laid  before  the  House  of  Bepresentatiyes  of  MassadmsettB 
purporting  to  be  written  by  Hutchinson,  their  goyemor,  and  his  biotheiv 
in-law,  Oliver,  Lieutenant-Governor.  These  letters,  written  in  1767 
and  the  two  following  years  to  Whately,  the  private  secretary  of 
Grenville,  were  of  a  private  and  friendly  character.  They  took  a  view 
favourable  to  the  Government,  and  stated  the  opinion  of  the  writer^ 
that  a  firm  exhibition  of  authority  would  best  tend  to  check  the  colonial 
discontent.  The  letters  had  been  forwarded  from  England  by  Di^ 
Franklin,  who  was  acting  as  agent  for  Massachusetts.  As  they  weie 
private  letters,  and  Mr.  Whately  was  dead,  it  is  impossible  that 
Franklin  should  not  have  known  that  they  had  come  into  his  handi 
by  imfedr  means.  He  had  not  the  least  right  to  use  them.  Indeed,  on 
sending  them  to  America  he  made  a  stipulation  that  they  should  net 
be  published.  Of  course  such  a  stipulation  in  the  heat  of  a  political 
quarrel  was  intended  to  be  broken ;  and  they  were  not  only  produced 
and  read,  and  acknowledged  by  Hutchinson,  but  published.  Theii 
effect  was  very  great ;  it  seemed  to  the  Americans  as  if  the  Engliah 
Government  had  been  urged  to  all  its  acts  of  severity  by  a  party  of 
traitors  among  themselves.  The  House  of  Bepresentatiyes  at  ones 
addressed  the  King,  warmly  demanding  the  removal  of  HutchinaoA 
from  his  place  as  governor,  since  he  had,  they  said,  betrayed  hii 
trust,  and  given  private,  partial,  and  false  information  to  Gbvemment 
The  petition  was  sent  to  Lord  Dartmouth,  who  had  succeeded  Lord 
Dniming'i  Hillsborough  as  Colonial  Secretary,  by  him  it  was  laid 

SJlMtei  y^^iox^  the  King,  who  referred  it  to  the  Privy  Comicfl. 

1774.  The  Council,  consisting  chiefly  of  "  the  King's  Mend%' 

met  in  January  1774.  Franklin,  as  Colonial  agent,  was  present  TIN 
petitioners  were  represented  by  Dunning,  the  great  Opposition  advo- 
cate. The  administration  had  unwisely  given  the  affair  the  air  of  • 
Government  question  by  naming  Wedderbum,  the  Solicitor-Geiief4^ 
as  Hutchinson's  counseL  Dunning  contented  himself  with 
that  the  petitioners  had  no  impeachment  to  make,  no  feusts  to  profll 
ikey  only  appealed  to  the  King's  judgment    With  most 
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want  of  retieenoey  Wedderbum,  feeling  himself  in  the  presence  of  a 
▼eiy  fiiYonxable  audience,  gaye  yent  to  a  furious  diatribe  against 
America^  and  more  especially  against  Fianklin — a  man,  he  said,  to 
be  shunned  by  all  honest  mei^  from  whom  men  would  henceforth 
hide  theiT  papers ;  in  short,  a  thiefl  The  Council  heard,  laughed,  and 
applauded.  Franklin  stood  unmoyed,  no  muscle  showing  how  much 
he  felt  the  insult,  but  it  did  not  miss  its  mark.  For  him  from  that 
day  no  accommodation  was  x>ossible,  and  the  brown  suit  in  which 
he  stood  was  put  by,  to  be  worn  again  only  when  the  treaty  declaring 
America  independent  was  signed.  The  petition,  in  which  a  people 
had  expressed  their  earnest  and  passionate  feelings,  was  declared 
MyolouB  and  yexatious,  and  Franklin  was  removed  at  once  from  his 
ofBlce  of  Deputy  Postmaster  for  the  colonies. 

Wedderbum  had,  no  doubt,  in  his  violent  invective  only  expressed 
the  feeling  of  most  of  the  English  nation ;  only  a  few  weeks  after 
the  meeting  of  the  Privy  Council  news  had  reached  England  which 
was  not  likely  to  render  ^e  bitterness  between  the  two  people  less.  In 
1772  the  India  Company  had  come  to  Parliament  demanding  a  loan. 
Much  censure  had  been  thrown  on  their  ofBlcers  and  nunidj* 
their  manner  of  action,  and  alterations  had  been  insisted  ^S[JS|^ 
on,  which  placed  the  Company  very  much  at  the  mercy  ittl 
of  Gkyyemment  As  a  sort  of  compensation  a  Bill  was  brought  in  in 
their  fsvour,  by  which  they  were  enabled  to  export  their  teas  from 
their  London  warehouses  to  the  Ajnerican  colonies  free  from  the 
English  duties,  and  liable  only  to  the  much  smaller  duty  to  be  levied 
in  the  colony.  This  measure  would  allow  the  India  Company  to 
get  rid  of  a  large  surplus  stock  of  tea  then  lying  on  hand,  and  would 
enable  the  colonists  to  buy  their  tea  considerably  cheaper.  To  the 
colonists  however  it  bore  another  aspect  The  whole  plan  seemed  to 
them  a  scheme  to  surprise  or  bribe  them  into  compliance  with  the  very 
measure  of  taxation  they  were  so  strenuously  opposing.  This  be- 
lief was  supported  by  the  fact,  that  all  the  consignees  who  were  to 
receive  the  tea  were  warm  partisans  of  England,  and  was  fostered  by 
the  whole  body  of  tea  merchants  and  free  traders,  who  saw  themselves 
likely  to  be  driven  from  the  market  by  this  direct  tea  trade.  The 
opposition  party  took  means  to  organize  a  resistance.  The  con- 
signees were  duly  warned.  The  tea  ships  entered  Boston  harbour, 
but  the  captains  were  so  folly  convinced  of  the  futility  of  their 
speculation,  that  they  would  wHlingly  have  again  withdrawn.  Some 
little  cnstomhouse  formalities  detained  them ;  and  meanwhile  thft^ 
were  booided  by  a  body  of  men  dressed  as  Mohawks,  ^\lo  \A^S6A^.V)&kft 
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obnoxiouB  tea  into  the  sea.  Siinilar  stepo^  though  leas  Tiolent^  were 
taken  elaewheie,  and  none  of  the  tea  sent  over  under  this  diautRrai 
law  found  its  way  into  the  market. 

Such  violence,  and  such  contempt^of  authority,  exasperated  the 
minds  of  the  English  people.  Lord  North  seems  stUl  to  have 
indined  to  condliatoiy  measures,  bat  the  remnant  of  the  Bedford 
party,  always  particularly  bitter  against  America,  was  too  poweifiil 
for  hbn,  especially  as  the  King's  opinion,  before  which  North  alwijB 
yielded  with  fatal  weakness,  was  thrown  into  the  scale  on  the  side 
of  severity.  Two  measures  were  devised  to  punish  the  refraetony 
TiM  BtMtm  colony.  By  the  first,  known  as  the  Boston  Port  BQl, 
Port  BUL  the  customhouse,  and  consequently  all  the  trade,  wm 

^"^  moved  from  Boston,  and  the  port  was  declared  closed; 

in  fact  the  thriving  town  was  rendered  desolate.  The  warehouM 
stood  empty,  the  docks  and  quays  were  deserted.  Salem  was  dhosen 
to  take  the  place  of  Boston ;  but  so  strong  was  the  feeling  agaimt 
the  Bill,  that  the  very  merchants  of  Salem,  though  the  benefit 
would  have  been  all  theirs,  petitioned  against  it.  The  anger  ezdtad 
by  the  Bill  was  not  confined  to  Boston ;  a  feeling  of  indignation 
pervaded  all  the  colonies.  Their  sympathy  was  soon  inereased  I7 
^  ^  fear  for  their  own  liberties ;  for  a  second  Bill  wai 
goremment  introduced,  abrogating  the  old  charter  of  Massachnsetttl 
^^  Its  popular  constitution  was  to  be  destroyed,  and  ^ 

colony  was  to  become  in  the  strictest  sense  a  Crown  colony;  ^ 
council  was  to  be  named  by  the  Crown  instead  of  by  the  peo^; 
and  the  judges,  magistrates  and  sheriffs  were  to  be  nominated  md 
removed  by  the  governor  without  consulting  the  coundL  All  tbe 
other  colonies  naturally  felt  their  charters  insecure. 

In  fact,  all  seemed  to  show  that  the  critical  time  had  come.  A^ 
orisiB  of  the  tempts  were  indeed  made  subsequently  at  recondliatiflB, 
tiurreL  ))xit  they  wcTB  hollow,  and  the  proposers  of  them  knef 

that  they  were  hollow.  Henceforward  an  appeal  to  arma  beeaai 
almost  certain,  and  the  idea  of  claiming  independence,  as  yet  oolf 
existing  in  the  minds  of  a  few  of  the  leaders,  began  to  become  JK^ 
valent.  Virginia  at  once  threw  in  her  lot  with  Massachusetts.  A 
fast  was  ordered  on  account  of  the  Boston  Port  Act,  and  the  govtBtfT 
dissolved  the  assembly.  The  leaders  met  at  the  Raleigh  Tavern,  ai 
agreed  upon  a  form  of  association  against  trade  with  England.  Wi^ 
ii^ton,  hitherto  hopeful  of  reconciliation,  declared  his  readinea  li 
rtdae  1000  men  at  his  own  cost  for  the  support  of  the  people  of 
thuaettB.     In  spite  of  all  GovenmiesiV.  o^i^oaition,  most  of  the 
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aeoepted  ibe  lead  of  Yiigmia,  kept  the  &st,  and  agreed  to  the 
aaodatioiiy  whUe^  as  a  chief  step  in  the  direction  of  general  revolt^ 
a  Congrefls  was  sanmioned  at  Philadelphia,  and  attended  by  repre- 
■entatives  of  the  asBemblies  of  twelve  colonies,  Georgia  alone  being 
abaent.  The  T^g1i«>>,  too,  understood  that  the  two  great  BiUs  were 
little  abort  of  a  declaration  of  war.  Hutchinson  was  recalled,  and 
General  Gage  was  made  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  while  Boston 
via  filled  with  troops.  Of  course  a  quarrel  between  the  new  gover- 
nor and  the  assembly  was  inevitable.  The  assembly  was  dissolved, 
and  xefnaing  to  disperse,  collected  and  sat  at  Concord,  constituting 
thuB  in  fsMst  a  rebel  government,  whose  orders  were  implicitly  obeyed. 
Gtge  had  been  obliged  to  fortify  Boston  Neck ;  as  a  counter  measure 
the  Ooneord  assembly  established  a  permanent  committee  of  public 
liletyy  organized  12,000  militia,  and  enrolled  viMwAt  mm^  or  picked 
men  from  the  militia  bound  to  serve  at  a  minute's  notice.  While 
things  were  thus' drifting  into  war  in  Massachusetts,  the  General 
Ooncpceaa  issued  a  Declaration  of  Rights,  setting  forth  the  rights 
of  the  colonists  as  'RngliaTiniftn^  and  declaring  that  the  late  Acts  were 
infiactions  of  these  rights,  and  must  be  repealed  before  America 
wovild  submit,  and  passed  a  resolution  forbidding  importation 
from  England,  the  use  of  imported  goods,  and  after  ^^uoftiM 
the  interval  of  a  year  exportation  to  England  also.  a«ii«ni 
These^  and  other  acts  and  papers  of  the  Congress,  ^^""'^'"^^ 
acquired  much  weight  by  being  to  all  appearance  issued  unani- 
moualy,  an  important  advantage  which  was  only  gained  after  a  trial 
of  strength,  in  which  the  views  of  the  advanced  leaders  were  carried 
by  a  majority  of  one.  When  defeated  on  a  scheme  of  reconciliation 
proposed  by  Mr.  Galloway,  and  considered  as  a  test  question,  the 
minority  wisely  accepted  their  position,  and  desisted  from  all  pro- 
fcait^  so  that  all  the  acts  of  Congress  might  have  their  full  weight. 

A  general  election  in  England  in  September  of  this  year  made  it 
plain  that  the  temper  of  the  people  was  no  less  bitter  o«iMr«ieueti<m. 
and  detennined  in  the  mother  country  than  in  the  ^l^^^'^?^!^ 
coloniea.     A  large  ministerial  majority  was  returned  nation. 
nady  to  support  any  acts  of  coercion.     The  Opposition  began  by 
demanding  papers  in  an  amendment  on  the  address,  but  the  real 
rtruggle  did  not  begin  till  January,  when  Chatham  aii*tiuu&'t 
Vgain  expressed  his  opinion,  moving  the  immediate  ^^i^^^a. 
lepeal  of  the.  obnoxious  statutes  of  the  preceding  year  vm. 
and  the  withdrawal  of  troops  from  Boston.    The  majority  %igdXD&\i 
Um  was  overwhelming;  none  the  less  did  he   at   once  «i&\i  \a 
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work,  with  Franklin's  help^  to  prepare  a  scheme  of  reeoncilialiaii, 
though  Franklin  had  probably  neither  mnch  hope  nor  much  wiA 
that  it  should  succeed.  It  was  at  first  fedrly  received  by  Lord 
Dartmouth,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  bat  again  Lord  Sandwich  and  the 
Bedford  party  overawed  their  more  temperate  colleague,  and  it  was 
rejected  with  scorn.  The  wisdom  of  some  step  in  the  same  directum 
^^^^^^  seems  however  to  have  been  plain  to  Lord  North,  who 

for  tfc«  na*  in  a  short  time  produced  a  scheme  of  his  own.  This  did 
*^*~^  not  go  further  than  to  say,  that  so  long  as  the  colonies 

taxed  themselves  with  the  approbation  of  EJng  and  Parliament  no 
other  taxes  ought  to  be  laid  on  them.  It  was  much  too  late  for  any 
such  trumpery  measure. 

It  was  indeed  too  late  for  anyschemesof  reconciliation,  and  the  appeil 
to  arms  began.  General  Gage,  who  in  spite  of  his  representations  had 
been  left  without  reinforcements  during  the  winter,  could  not  seethe 
j^^j^^^^^j^  ^  preparations  made  for  arming  and  supplying  the  militiiy 
Lexington.  Carried  on  by  the  provincial  Congress,  without  takmg 
Aprfl  17TS.  some  measures  to  prevent  them.  In  April  he  determinod 
to  destroy  the  stores  at  Concord.  Some  militiamen,  who  were  being 
drilled  at  Lexington,  only  dispersed  after  firing  upon  the  troops ;  and 
when  the  soldiers,  after  destroying  such  of  the  stores  as  had  been  left 
at  Concord,  began  their  homeward  march,  they  found  themsdvei 
assaulted  from  behind  every  hedge  and  cover,  and  were  compelled  to 
seek  refuge  in  a  very  distressed  condition  with  a  body  of  troops  ^dio 
had  been  sent  to  support  them.  The  English  loss  was  270,  while  the 
rebels  lost  less  than  100  men.  This  slight  success  raised  the  spirits  ol 
the  colonists ;  militiamen  crowded  in  from  all  quarters,  and  Genenl 
Gage  was  blockaded  in  Boston.  The  rebels  even  ventured  to  attempt  an 
expedition  against  the  neighbouring  province  of  Canada.  A  Bill  paaed 
the  preceding  year  in  England  had  given  a  constitotkA 
to  Canada.  This  colony,  nearly  wholly  French,  ndtiier 
understood  nor  valued  English  institutions,  and  was  firmly  Roxntf 
Catholic  in  its  religion.  The  constitution  was  wisely  conceived  in» 
more  arbitrary  spirit  than  would  have  suited  Englishmen,  and  witk 
great  liberality  established  the  Eoman  Catholic  worship.  Ths 
Americans,  unable  to  see  the  wisdom  of  this,  and  Puritan  in  their  own 
religious  beliefs,  fancied  that  Canada  must  be  smarting  under  ib 
wrongs,  and  that  they  should  find  hearty  sympathy  there.  In  tini 
belief,  and  to  open  the  road  thither,  two  New  Englanders  raised  troop 
on  their  own  responsibility — ^Arnold,  a  horse  dealer,  and  Ethan  Alls 
—And  advanced  a^ainBt  l\ie  iot\&  ^YAob.  held  the  valley  of  Libi 
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Moqge  and  Cbamplaiiiy  whieh,  with  the  valley  of  the  Hndson, 
aula  the  natmal  road   from   New  Yoik   to  Men-  nnof 
mL    Thflj  i^eedily  seized  Tioonderoga  and  Grown  ^Scs^'"^^ 
i&DXm 

The  finfe  qneation  which  met  the  second  G^eral  Congress  was 
hether  they  should  take  upon  themselyes  the  responsi- 
Qity  of  these  actions  or  accept  the  condliatoiy  resolution 
f  Lard  North.    There  was  no  hesitation  on  the  part  of  Mtfaatuy. 
le  Ckmgress.    Lord  North's  proposition  was  thrown  aside  at  once ; 
tders  were  issned  against  supplying  any  British  force  or  officer; 

tittrimifti  name  was  assumed — Tkt  United  CoUmiei;  coercive 
leasoxes  were  decreed  against  any  province  which  should  refuse 
>  recognize  the  authority  of  Congress ;  and  on  the  flimsy  excuse 
f  a  contemplated  invasion  from  Canada,  the  actions  of  Allen 
ad  Arnold  were  acknowledged,  and  an  attack  on  Canada  organized. 
%ese  were  acts  of  rehellion  and  war,  and  the  Congress,  consdous  that 
tie  die  waa  cast,  proceeded  to  appoint  a  commander-in-chiel  Their 
boioe  fell  upon  Colonel  Washington,  a  Virginian  gentleman,  and 
memher  of  the  Congress,  who  had  seen  some  service  in  the  late 
imtier  wars,  and  was  mucb  respected  by  his  province.  He  was  a 
owerfol,  somewhat  nlent  man,  of  very  strong  sense,  and  great 
owem  of  self-eontrol,  possessing  that  commanding  influence  which 
I  g^yen  by  strong  passion  and  enthusiasm  habitually  ^^^^^ 
nbdned,  bat  just  visible  under  a  constant  and  calm  chaum  wm- 
Ktattot,  ffis  unquestioned  honesty,  his  hatred  of  dis-  "'"''^*"»-^»*^ 
rder,  and  his  gra^  simplicity  of  character,  fitted  him  weU  to  give 
ignity  to  a  cause  which  ran  the  risk,  if  it  fell  into  inferior  hands,  of 
flgenerating  into  a  selfish  and  riotous  uproar. 

Washington  at  once  hurried  to  the  seat  of  war,  but  before  he 
BBved  another  battle  had  been  fought.    A  narrow  ^attteof 
hflimelBepaiates  Boston  from  another  town  of  the  name  Buikn'tHiiL 
f  ChazLestown,  behind  which  rise  two  masses  of  high  '^^  "*  ^^^ 
round,  known  as  Breed's  and  Bunker's  Hill,  from  which  Boston  is 
unmanded.    Breed's  Hill  is  the  nearer  of  the  two  to  Boston.    It  was 
atoxal  to  suppose  that  G(eneral  Gage,  whose  forces  had  been  raised  to 
0,000  men  by  reinforcements  under  G(enerals  Clinton,  Howe  and 
tnigoyna,  would  assume  the  offensive,  and  at  all  events  try  to  secure 
beae  hilla    The  AmericauB  attempted  to  forestall  him,  and  some 
nde  defencee  were  thrown  up  on  the  ridge  of  Breed's  Hill.    About 
000  Tg^gl^***  were  sent  to  dislodge  them.    The  Americans  {o\]^\ 
raU,  mora  than  onoe  the  Engliab  drew  back  before  their  ^x^)\rQX 
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rallied  b^  Clinton,  they  eventnally  fa)ok  the  position,  driving  the 
enemy,  more  than  twice  their  mmtber,  in  disoidei  along  Charleatomt 
Neck,  where  they  were  open  to  the  fire  of  our  ships.  More  than  800 
of  the  X!iiglish  fell  in  the  desperate  atro^le. 


Although  the  inauigent  troops  were  justly  proud  of  the  gallant 
^^  stand  theyhad  made  against  disciplined  forces,  the  army 

ihi  AoBiuii  when  Washington  joined  it  was  not  such  as  a  general 
*™''  would  wish  to  command.    Even  in  the  late  battle  well 

authenticated  cases  of  cowardice  had  occurred  among  the  officers. 
The  militia  regiments  of  the  various  etates  regarded  each  other  with 
jealous  eyes ;  there  was  no  sort  of  uniformity  of  dress,  no  trace  of 
soldierly  bearing ;  the  soldiers  showed  little  subordination  to 
officers  scarcely  better  than  themselves  ;  and,  worse  than  all,  there 
w^s  a  tearful  deficiency  of  powder.  It  taxed  the  ability  and  temper 
of  their  new  general  to  the  foil  to  bring  the  motley  crowd  into 
order.  He  exacted  the  sternest  discipline,  drew  a  sharp  line  between 
the  officers  end  men,  procured  hunting  shirts  to  supply  the  lack  of 
uniform,  and  by  unremitting  toil  gradually  pnJduced  a  tolerable 
army.  Why  General  Gage  looked  quietly  on  while  this  process 
waa  being  carried  out  it  is  difficult  to  say.    Even  setting  aside  the 
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ik  of  ammnnition,  of  which  howerer  he  was  folly  mfoxmed^  he  had 
wps  exuragh  to  have  destroyed  the  enemy  which  weie  blockading 
BL  withoiit  diffienltyy  and  might  thus  perhaps  have  ended  the  war 
a  blow. 

The  slowness  which  characterizes  the  English  generals  at  the 
ginning  of  the  war  is  probably  to  be  traced  to  the  baout* 
e?alent  idea  that  reconciliation  was  still  possible,  and  ^^BehPrtttion. 
it  the  terrible  extremity  of  civil  war  might  be  avoided.  Even  at 
is  very  time  the  Congress  was  sending  to  the  King  a  last  appeal ; 
It  this  document,  known  as  the  Olive  Branch  Petition,  was  not 
eeived  in  England.  There  was  a  technical  objection  to  it  which 
eared  its  rejection ;  it  purported  to  come  &om  the  Congress — an 
L^gal  and  unrecognized  body.  The  Americans  could  scarcely 
ideed  have  expected  that  it  would  have  produced  any  effect.  It 
eld  oat  no  hope  of  concession,  but  expressed  only  vague  wishes  for 
soonciliation.  It  probably  served  the  turn  of  those  who  sent  it  by 
[lowing  them  to  throw  the  blame  of  the  future  war  entirely  on  the 
■nglisL  It  might  have  been  wise  on  the  part  of  the  ministry,  even 
108  late,  to  have  accepted  overtures  of  peace,  but  it  would  have 
een  a  stretch  of  wisdom  which  no  man  had  a  right  to  expect ;  for 
le  Congress  had  undoubtedly  by  its  action  assumed  a  position  of 
jmplete  independence  and  hostility  which  a  Government  could 
iazeely  be  expected  to  overlook. 

Even  before  the  Olive  Branch  was  sent  the  Congress  had  determined 
» take  advantage  of  the  successes  of  the  preceding  year,  attack  on 
id  had  organized,  under  Generals  Montgomery  and  ou»d». 
moldy  an  attack  upon  Canada,  which  General  Carleton  was  ill  pre- 
md  to  repel  with  less  than  1000  British  troops.  While  Montgomery 
Mwod  Li^e  Champlain  and  pushed  on  to  Montreal,  Arnold,  with 
inedible  labour,  had  made  his  way  up  the  valley  of  the  Kennebec, 
•1  so  down  the  Chaudito,  to  Quebec  Unable  to  prevent  the 
metion  of  the  armies,  Carleton  hastened  to  throw  himself  into  the 
qpital,  and  upon  the  Heights  of  Abraham  succeeded  in  checking 
MJr  advance,  with  the  loss  of  Montgomery  their  leader.  Arnold 
gold  do  no  more  than  keep  up  a  nominal  blockade,  so  ably  was  the 
dience  conducted,  and  the  general  who  superseded  him,  meeting 
likh  no  sympathy  from  the  Canadians,  was  forced  to  withdraw  in 
Inrder  beyond  Lake  Champlain. 

Meanwhile  the  dilatory  conduct  of  Qtdi%ibf  who  had  now  \)^«\i 
■eoeeded  by  Cfeneml  Howe,  bad   loot    Boston  to  the  l^ii^^ii^ 
Wmsbtigton  bad  at  length  found  bimaelf  strong  enough,  to  takft  esi^ 
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fortify  the  DoTcliester  Heights,  which  mrnmanded  the  Kngliiih  lineB  on 
Boston  NecJc    A  genexid  engagement^  which  eonld  Bcaieely  hste 
ended  othezwise  than  fiYonzmblT  to  the  Rngliahy  would 
have  etill  zendered  the  town  tenable,  and  Howe  wai 
^^'^        inclined  to  bzing  on  a  battle.    Bat  a  continoed  oonm 
of  bad  weather  frnstzated  his  plans,  and  thinking  that  for  mQitaiy 
reasons  New  York,  where  the  royal  party  was  strong,  would  make  • 
better  base  of  opezations,  he  determined  to  withdraw ;  he  accoidingjy 
removed  all  his  troops  to  Halifax,  there  to  await  promised  rein- 
forcements.    So  long  were  the  fiesh  troops  in  coming  that  Hows 
had  to   leave   HalifEa   without    them.    There   was    considerBblB 
difficnlty  in  supplying  him,     The  military  azrangementa  of  Kngiaiid 
have  been  constantly  fonnd  inefficient  at  the  opening  of  a  war ;  it 
was  only  by  porchadng  troops  at  an  exorbitant  price  from  the  Daks 
of  Bnmswick  and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  that  the  immediate  want 
conld  be  supplied.     It  was  therefore  only  on  a  limited  scale  tioft 
Howe  was  enabled  to  carry  ont  that  plan  for  the  arrangement  of  tlia 
troops  which  was  afterwards  continued  during  the  war ;  and  wluek 
consisted  of  Tnaking  New  York  the  centre  of  operations,  to  be  sop; 
ported  by  two  subsidiary  forces,  the  one  acting  in  the  Southen 
States,  the  other  from  Canada.    In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  hf 
despatched  a  force  against  Charleston,  in  Carolina,  under  Qenenl 
Clinton,  while  lie  himself  moved  to  Sandy  Hook,  thus  threateirim 
New  York,  whither  TVashington  had  hastened  from  Boston.    Ha 
was  there  joined  in  July  by  his  brother,  Admiral   Lord  Howi^ 
and  found  himself,  with  his  reinforcements  and  with  the  troop 
which  had  been  sent  to  Charleston  and  had  returned  upon  di0 
failure  of  the  expedition,  at  the  head  of  nearly  30,000  men. 

Lord  Howe  brought  with  him  full  powers  for  biw>a<>1f  and  lui 
FMhos^of  1^^^^  ^6  general,  empowering  them,  in  accoidiiifli 
eondiiatioB  with  a  late  Act  of  Parliament,  to  receive  the  submiflu* 
^^  of  any  colony,  and  after  such  submission  to  grant  pardfli 

and  redress.  An  Imperial  nation,  defied  by  its  colonies  and  not  ^' 
beaten,  could  hardly  offer  more,  and  to  those  not  thoroughly  oonW'j 
sant  with  what  was  going  on  in  America,  it  must  have  seemed 
there  was  every  chance  of  such  terms  being  accepted.  Never  aiTikj 
had  the  chances  of  the  insurgents  seemed  so  smalL  It  is  true 
the  revolt  had  become  imiversal ;  but  the  spirit  of  the 
population  of  the  Northern  States  was  severely  tried,  and  seemsdl 
be  yielding  under  the  depression  of  trade  caused  by  the  wat 
Engliah  army  was  for  the  time  afi.\:ua\i^  mote  numerous  than  thit 
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Waahingtoiiy  whose  troops,  nominally  but  27,000  strong,  were  dimin- 
ished by  illness  or  abcience.    Those  who  remained  were  in  a  miserable 
eondition,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  men  enlisted  for  short  periods,  who 
conld  scarcely  be  properly  drilled  before  they  returned  to  their 
homeB.    Bat  the  state  of  feeling  was  no  longer  what  it  had  been.    It 
was  no  longer  a  question  of  pardon  or  redress.    The  more  earnest  and 
violent  men  had,  as  is  usual  in  ciyil  commotions,  been  coming  more 
and  more  to  the  front.    The  idea  of  a  total  separation  &om  England 
liad  been   rapidly  gaining  groimd;    republican    and    democratic 
principles  had  made  their  appearance;   the  writings  of  Thomas 
Paine  had  been  published,  and  so  largely  were  his  views  received, 
tihat  a  declaration,  issued  by  the  aristocratic  State  of  Virginia,  served 
afterwards  as  the  model  for  the  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man 
iBsoed  by  the  zevolutionists  of  France;  and  already,  before  the 
soival  of  Howe  with  his  offer  of  pardon,  the  extreme  party  had 
detennined  to  check  all  lukewarmness  and  put  an  end  to  all  chance 
of  lecondliation  by  taking  an  irretrievable  step.    In  Jime,  Lee  of 
^^^igiiua  proposed  in  Congress  that  the  colonies  should    declare 
themselves  independent.     The  numbers  on  division  y^^i^^g^  ^^ 
Proved  to  be  exactly  equal,  but  Dickinson,  the  writer  of  ziidep«iid«ice. 
the  «  PemMylvanian  Farmer's  Letters,"  and  the  leader  of  '"^  ^  ^"•• 
the  moderate  party,  consented  to  withdraw,  and  the  motion  for  in- 
dependence was  thus  carried  by  a  majority  of  one.     The  document 
Itself  is  not  a  very  powerful  one,  but  shows  how  abstract  political 
^^  had  become  mingled  with  the  original  questions  in  dispute, 
^tis  based  on  the  Declaration  of  Virginia,  recapitulates  all  the  real  or 
^Qded  grievances  of  the  colonies,  and,  with  curious  political  dis- 
bonesty,  attributes  them  all  to  the  personal  tyranny  of  the  King.    The 
^declaration  of  Independence,  issued  on  July  4th,  reached  Washington's 
snny  just  before  Lord  Howe's  arrival ;  it  of  course  rendered  his 
pacific  mission  fruitless.    The  colonies  had  assumed  the  position  of 
an  independent  nation,  and  claimed  to  be  treated  with  all  tiiie  respect 
due  to  such  a  position.    Howe's  letters  to  Washington  were  even 
letomed  unopened,  because  they  were  not  addressed  to  him  by  his 
fall  nulitaiy  style  and  title. 

To  the  Knglish  nothing  now  remained  but  to  take  advantage  of 
the  supeiiority  of  their  troops.    An  attack  upon  the  lines 
of  Brooklyn,  at  the  end  of  Long  Island,  separated  from  srookiyB. 
New  York  only  by  a  narrow  channel,  was  ordered.    The  ^^'  *'" 
Americans,  in  about  equal  numbers,  came  out  of  their  int£^\ic\mi<»^^ 

and  for  the  fixBt  time  during  the  war  a  battle  was  fowg^t  Vn  \.\i^  c^-^iv 
ow.  mm,  ^^ 


'^?''"'"^""^vuj 
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fielcL  The  victoxy  of  the  Kngliah  troops  was  immediate  and  complete. 
It  wafl  due  only,  to  Howe's  want  of  vigour  in  pressing  his  success 
that  Washington  was  able  to  withdraw  his  army  to  New  York, 
whence,  finding  it  impossible  to  hold  his  ground,  he  retired  nltimately 
to  the  mainland,  taking  up  a  position  at  Kingabridge,  and  leaving  the 
dty  in  the  hands  of  the  English.  It  ^Aus  plain  that  the  temporary 
militia  of  the  colonists  was  useless  against  regular  troops,  and  in 
^ite  of  its  republican  dread  of  a  standing  army,  the  Congress  at 
length  listened  to  Washington's  repeated  representations,  and  autho- 
rized the  enrolment  of  some  regular  troops.  But  for  more  than 
a  year  he  was  compelled  to  do  his  best  with  his  old  militia,  and 
nothing  bat  the  continued  and  incomprehensible  slowness  of  the 
Unglish  generals  saved  him  from  disaster.  Step  by  step  he  was 
daven  backwards,  till  he  was  compelled  to  cross  the  Delaware  and 
liavB  the  whole  of  the  Jerseys  in  the  hands  of  the  English.  The  road 
to  Philadelphia  seemed  open,  and  the  Congress,  in  fear,  withdrew  to 
Baltunore.  But  the  English,  when  they  found  that  all  the  boats  on 
the  Delaware  had  been  removed,  quietly  withdrew  into  winter 
quartern  upon  a  very  extended  line,  and  waited  in  hopes  of  being 
able  to  cross  the  river  on  the  ice.  The  time  thus  wasted  lost 
-  them  all  the  Advantages  they  had  won,  and  gave  Washington  an 
<  opportunity  to  recover.  Eager  to  strike  some  blow  which  should 
ndae  the  spirits  of  the  colonists  and  enable  him  to  fill  the  ranks  of 
the  army,  he  determined  to  take  advantage  of  the  weak  and  extended 
\  line  of  the  English.  On  Christmas  evening,  trusting  to  the  effects  of 
the  day's  debauch,  he  crossed  the  river,  and  surprised  and  captured 
the  garrison  of  Trenton.  Comwallis,  who  had  the  command  of  the 
advanced  troops  of  the  English,  came  to  the  rescue,  but  Washington 
liy  another  night  march  swept  round  the  English  army,  waduagton 
•ad  captured  or  destroyed  two  regiments  at  Princeton.  JJJJJJ^  ""^ 
^  was  unable  to  secure,  as  he  had  intended,  the  supplies  '».  s,  1777. 
^  Qloucester,  but  before  long  he  succeeded  in  clearing  New  Jersey 
!the  English,  and  confining  them,  as  before,  to  New  York  and  Ehode 

Howe  remained  idle  till  June,  thus  allowing  much  time  to  the 
l^bnericans,  to  whom  time  was  everything.    But  in  Jime  preparations 
a  great  joint  movement  were  matured.    Not  only  nuMfoid  pum 
the  main  army  in  New  York  again  to  resume  •«*!»•  En«u^ 
offensive,  but  advantage  was  to  be  taken  of  the  possession  of 
and  an  attack  organized  from  that  country.    This  bt«iSifi\\.  ol 
combined  movement  was  placed  under  the  command  oi  Qeniiet^ 
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Buigoyne.  The  cieft  made  by  the  valley  of  the  HudBon  is  con- 
tinued northward  by  the  Lakes  G^ige  and  Champlam,  and  a  natural 
road  thus  formed  from  Canada  to  New  York.  Down  this  the 
Canadian  army  was  to  march,  assisted  by  the  co-operation  of  Clinton, 
who  was  to  lead  troops  from  New  York  to  meet  it  Thus  the  dis- 
affected provinces  of  New  England  would  be  severed  from  the  rest 
of  America. 

Howe's  army,  which  was  now  comparatively  powerfol,  was  expected 
to  make  its  way  through  the  Jerseys,  and  to  complete  the  project  of 
Howe's  expedi-  last  autumu  by  capturing  Philadelphia ;  but,  finding 
wk«.!!![^j!?I  Washington  ready  to  oppose  his  advance,  he  suddenly 
Sept.  1777.  withdrew  his  troops  and  embarked  them  in  the  fleet 
He  appeared  for  a  moment  off  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware,  but  again, 
finding  more  obstacles  than  he  had  expected,  took  to  the  sea,  and 
sailing  all  roimd  the  promontory  between  the  Delaware  and  the  Bay 
of  Chesapeake,  ultimately  arrived  at  the  top  of  that  piece  of  water  at 
the  Head  of  Elk,  nearly  as  &r  from  Philadelphia  as  when  he  started. 
The  time  spent  in  making  this  long  circuit  enabled  Washington  to 
be  fully  prepared  to  cover  Philadelphia.  He  took  up  his  position 
in  Brandywine  Creek.  He  was  there  quite  outmanoeuvred.  While 
one  division  of  the  English  held  the  ground  in  front,  another  marched 
round  and  fell  upon  the  rear  and  left  flank,  and  completely  routed 
his  army.  He  still  tried  to  hold  the  line  of  the  Schuylkill,  but  it 
was  passed  by  the  English  with  little  difficulty,  and  Philadelphia 
occupied.  The  capital  was  thus  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  but  the 
expeditionary  character  of  the  attack  prevented  it  from  being  so 
effectual  as  a  steady  advance  would  have  been,  while  it  rendered  the 
conquest  nugatory  by  separating  it  entirely  from  New  York,  the 
real  basis  of  operations.  In  some  degree  to  correct  this  error,  it 
became  necessary  to  secure  direct  access  by  sea  by  the  capture  oi 
the  forts  which  held  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware.  For  this  purpose 
the  English  army  was  divided,  one  portion  remained  at  G^rmans- 
Battie  of  town  to  hold  Philadelphia,  and  the  rest  were  moved  to 

oermamtown.  the  siege  of  the  forts.  Washington  took  advantage  of 
^^^'  ^'  the  weakness  of  his  immediate  opponents  and  attacked 

the  troops  at  Germanstown.  At  first  he  was  successful,  but  a  panic, 
such  as  not  unfrequently  seizes  young  and  half-disciplined  troops, 
changed  his  half-won  victory  to  defeat.  The  forts  of  the  Delaware 
were  at  length  captured,  and  the  operations  of  the  English  eeemed 
to  have  been  thoroughly  successful. 
li  was  indeed  a  moment  of  intense  depression  in  the  Amezican 
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anny;  nolhiiig  bat  the  extraordinary  patience  and  Btead&stnefle 
of  Washington  could  have  saved  it.  Half-disciplined  ^f,^^^^ 
troopSy  many  of  them  inclined  to  desert,  or  to  leave  rMrguJiMthe 
their  standards  as  soon  as  their  short  time  of  enlistment  *™^' 
was  over,  thousands  without  shoes,  a  commissariat  ridiculously 
incompetent  and  notoriously  fraudulent,  a  civil  power  inclined  to 
meddle  and  complain  of  the  military  arrangements,  such  were  some 
of  the  difficulties  with  which  he  had  to  contend.  He  managed  in 
spite  of  all  to  keep  his  army  together,  and  to  induce  his  troops  to  go 
into  winter  quarters  at  Valley  Forge,  a  wild  but  strong  position 
among  the  hills  on  the  Schuylkill  river  a  little  above  Philadelphia. 
News  from  the  North  came  to  cheer  him  in  his  distressed  condition. 
Though  successfal  in  itself,  the  real  object  of  Howe's  expedition 
had  not  been  obtained,  it  had  not  enabled  the  army  of  New  York  to 
go  to  the  assistance  of  Buigoyne,  and  that  general  had  BvgoyiM'i 
been  compelled  to  surrender  with  all  his  army  on  the  di>M*m- 
17th  of  October.  In  June  he  had  advanced  along  the  west  side  of 
Lake  Champlain,  and  had  taken  the  fortress  of  Ticonderoga,  Fort 
Anne,  and  Fort  Edward  on  the  Hudson.  Hearing  that  the  Ameri- 
cans had  supplies  but  slightly  guarded  at  Bennington,  on  the  road  to 
the  Connecticut  river,  he  sent  a  small  detachment  to  secure  them. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  his  misfortunes;  the  difficulties  proved 
greater  than  was  expected,  the  expedition  failed  and  had  to  retire  in 
haste,  with  the  loss  of  all  its  artilleiy.  However,  trusting  to  the 
co-operation  of  the  army  from  New  York,  and  of  a  force  which  was 
to  make  its  way  from  the  great  lakes  by  Fort  Stanwix  down  the  upper 
Hudson  and  join  him  before  Albany,  Burgoyne  continued  to  advance. 
He  collected  thirty  days'  supplies  and  crossed  the  Hudson,  thus 
cutting  himself  off  from  Canada,  and  relying  for  safety  upon  his 
power  of  opening  communication  with  New  York.  The  militia  of 
the  neighbouring  district  at  once  rose  behind  him,  thus  completely 
severing  his  communications.  His  Indian  auxiliaries  had  left  Him  ; 
he  could  not  rely  much  on  his  Canadian  troops,  and  now  found 
litTnaftIf  in  &oe  of  General  Schuyler  with  16,000  men.  The  help  on 
which  he  had  calculated  did  not  come.  Lieutenant  Colonel  St.  Leger 
foiled  before  Fort  btanwix,  and  Clinton  was  imable  to  leave  New  York. 
Burgoyne  attempted  an  assault  on  the  American  position  before 
Behmus's  Heights,  north  of  Stillwater,  but  fedled.  To  advance  seemed 
impossible^  he  therefore  ordered  a  retreat,  though  this  was  scarcely 
less  difficult  He  had  told  Clinton  that  he  could  hold  out  tiU  the 
12th  of  October,  and  when  that  day  came  be  "wsb  «^W  dou^  \a 
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Saratoga,  and  now  neither  retreat  nor  advance  was  pofledble.  Hii 
boats  upon  the  lake,  which  afforded  him  his  sole  means  of  procnzing 
supplies  or  of  transport,  had  been  destroyed ;  he  had  no  choice  but 
to  make  some  sort  of  surrender.  On  the  17th  of  October  a  conyen- 
tion  was  signed  by  which  he  surrendered  his  whole  force  to  General 
Gates,  who  had  assumed  the  chief  command  of  the  American  troops, 
His  army  was  allowed  to  march  out  of  camp  with  the  honours  of  wai 
to  the  bank  of  the  river,  there  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  to  be 
forwarded  to  England,  under  promise  not  to  serve  again  during  the 
war.  Though  the  reception  of  the  prisoners  by  both  generalB  and 
men  was  most  generous,  and  though  Burgoyne  lived  as  a  guest  in 
General  SchuyWs  house,  the  terms  of  the  convention  were  not 
honestly  fulfilled;  Burgoyne,  indeed,  was  allowed  to  letom  to 
England,  but  the  main  part  of  the  army  was  detained  in  A^*^™* 
for  several  years.  The  blame  of  this  breach  of  treaty  is  held  to 
attach  to  Congress  only,  and  not  to  Washington. 

The  autumn  session  of  1776  had  been  opened  with  a  speech  fiill 
Effect  of  Jkme-  ^^  ^®  succosscs  of  the  English  arms.  The  battle  fi 
riean  aflUn  Brooklyn,  the  fSall  of  New  York,  the  expulsion  of  tliA 
Parliament  iuvaders  from  Canada,  were  all  topics  of  congratulation. 
Oct.  1778.  rp]^Q  feeling  of  the  nation  went  with  the  Govexnmeil^ 

and  the  opposition  in  Parliament  dwindled  to  a  very  smaU  minority; 
but  in  spite  of  their  weakness  they  continued  to  urge  conoUiatazy 
measures,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  session,  both  in  the  Upper  and 
Lower  House,  amendments  in  that  sense  were  moved  to  the  addieA 
So  plain  was  it,  however,  that  such  efforts  were  wholly  luseless,  thit 
Lord  Rockingham's  party  ostentatiously  retired  from  all  puUio 
questions,  attending  the  House  only  during  private  business.  FoK 
indeed,  who  had  left  the  ministry  in  1774,  and  had  become  the  fixn- 
most  champion  of  the  American  cause,  remained  in  his  plaoe^  M 
the  rest  of  the  party  did  not  reappear,  till,  finding  their  step  woM 
than  useless,  they  took  the  opportunity  of  a  debate  upon  the  OM 
List  to  return  to  public  life. 

This  debate  arose  on  a  demand  for  an  increase  to  the  Civil  Llstrf 
jglOO,000  a  year,  and  jg600,000  to  pay  off  the  debts  abeady  owi^l^j 
zaereaM  of  the     Under  the  existing  circumstances  the  necessity  for 
oivu  urt.  measure  was  obvious,  for  the  Bang's  ordinary  trade 

were  unpaid,  and  his  servants'  wages  in  arrears.    The  GivH 
already  amounted  to  j£800,000  a  year,  and  the  known  personal 
gality  of  the  King  and  Queen  rendered  the  disappearance  of  so 
a  sum  the  more  scandaloiiB.    In  iacX,nfiaxly  £600,000  had  been  i 
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since  1709  in  secret  service.  It  was  easy  to  explain  the  insufficiency 
of  the  Civil  List  and  the  permanence  of  the  ministerial  majority  in 
Parliament ;  not  only  had  the  Pension  list  been  largely  increased, 
bat  there  were  a  swarm  of  sinecure  officers  about  the  Court,  &om 
grand  falconen  in  the  House  of  Peers  to  turnspits  of  the  kitchen 
who  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Civil  List  was  increased, 
but  the  grant  was  accompanied  by  a  strong  expression,  on  the  part 
of  Sir  Fletcher  Norton,  of  the  feeling  of  the  House,  that  under  the 
existing  pressoie  of  taxation  such  extravagant  use  of  public  money 
was  much  to  be  blamed, — ^words  which  were  subsequently  formally 
accepted  by  the  House  as  their  own. 

The  session  dosed  with  another  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Opposition. 
On  this  occasion  it  was  Lord  Chatham  who  led  the  ^^«.,^,. 
attack.    He  retumed,  after  two  years  of  illness,and  still  notiaa. 
swathed  in  flannel,  to  move  an  address,  urging  the  King  ''*^*®*^*^* 
to  arrest  the  misfortunes  in  America.    The  measures  he  advised  were 
unconditional  redress  of  grievances,  and  repeal  of  all  penal  statutes ;  in 
other  words^  he  would  have  granted  all  the  demands  of  the  Americans 
with  the  exception  of  their  independence.    But,  while  urging  mode- 
rate oo^msels  with  regard  to  America,  he  blazed  out  at  the  idea  of  an 
alliance  of  the  colonists  with  the  French,  and  demanded  instant  war. 
His  motion  was  of  course  lost    His  fears  of  an  alliance  j^^i^ui 
with  France  were  not  however  unfounded;  already,  be-  lairigaMwith 
fore  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  Silas  Deane  had  ''*^** 
been  sent  over  to  Europe  to  try  and  make  some  arrangement.    If  the 
conjfession  of  the  culprit  is  to  be  believed,  Deane's  handiwork  was  to 
be  seen  in  the  ne£mous  plans  of  a  man  called  John  the  Painter,  who 
in  the  December  of  the  preceding  year  (1776)  had  attempted  to  fire 
the  dockyards  of  Portsmouth.    Agidn,  immediately  after  the  Declar- 
ation of  Independence,  Adams  and  fVanklin  had  been  sent  over  as 
accredited  agents  to  make  a  commercial  and  defensive  alliance  with 
France.    But  though  they  had  been  well  received  both  by  the  min- 
istry and  by  the  salons  of  Paris,  where  for  the  time  Franklin  was 
the  fashion,  their  representations  were  mistrusted,  and  no  real  help 
was  given.    The  French  had  no  wish  to  engage  in  a  failing  cause, 
and  continiied  to  keep  up  an  appearance  of  friendship  with  England, 
even,  at  the  instigation  of  our  ambassador,  issuing,  though  probably 
intentionally  too  late,  a  JMxt  de  cachet  to  stop  the  Marquis  of 
Lafayette  from  sailing  to  join  the  colonists.    He  had  no  difficulty  in 
avoiding  ii^  and  was  present  with  Washington  during  the  Philadel- 
phiaa  esmpaign.    Bat  the  Court  of  France  was  in  fact  only  ^%iV2tm^ 
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the  turn  of  events.  The  news  of  the  defeat  of  Bnxgoyne  had  seaioely 
Fnmee  a«kBow-  ^^^^^^d  EuTope  befoie  the  independence  of  America 
iMigM  the  was  acknowledged  and  a  commercial  treaty  made.  In 
or  Aanieft.  case  of  France  becoming  involved  in  the  war  with  Eng- 
Dee.  iTTT.  land,  tluB  treaty  was  to  be  extended  into  one  by  which 

France  engaged  to  supply  military  assistance  on  the  sole  condition 
that  America  should  never  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  Qreat 
Britain. 

Already,  by  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  Parliament  for  the  autonm 
ohAtiuu&'i  session,  rumours  of  Burgoyne^s  difficulties  had  reached 
SSS^Sit,  England,  though  no  news  of  his  final  disaster  hid 
Hot.  so,  ITTT.  arrived.  The  danger  of  war  with  France,  to  which 
Chatham  had  alluded  in  the  spring,  seemed  to  increase,  and  men^ 
thoughts  began  to  turn  towards  the  great  statesman  who  had  befon 
saved  England  in  similar  difficulties.  Nor  did  Chatham  refdae  to 
respond  to  the  general  expectation ;  not  for  many  years  had  he  showB 
such  activity  as  in  this  session.  In  moving  an  amendment  on  tliA 
address,  he  demanded  the  withdrawal  of  all  troops  from  Amelias 
stigmatized  with  due  severity  the  employment  of  savage  TndiaTis  ii 
the  war,  and  strove  to  rouse  the  national  spirit  against  Fruui 
But  the  energy  and  eloquence  he  exhibited  throughout  the  seota 
were  unavailing.  He  consistently  upheld  the  view  that  conquest  d 
America  was  quite  impossible,  that  it  was  worse  than  uselesB  to 
carry  on  the  war,  and  that  all  the  demands  of  the  colonists  should  be 
granted  with  the  exception  of  independence.  This,  he  said  in  the 
strongest  words,  it  was  impossible  for  England  to  grant.  He  retiedi 
no  doubt,  on  the  natural  hostility  between  the  colonists  and  YrutM, 
and  it  is  possible  that,  had  he  been  placed  in  office,  his  poli<7^  nui^ , 
have  been  successful.  He  was  loved  and  trusted  by  the  Amerioeae; 
concessions  from  his  hands  might  have  been  received.  He  mej 
feared  by  France;  his  plan  of  removing  the  troops  from  AmeiMe| 
would  have  left  the  resources  of  England  free  for  a  foreign  war;  \k\ 
threats  and  his  name  might  have  deterred  the  French  from 
But  certainly  no  other  man  could  carry  out  such  a  policy,  and  eeJ 
was  generally  felt ;  North  himself  acknowledged  the  impossil 
and  was  anxious  to  resign  ;  Lord  George  Grermaine  (Sackville), 
disgraced  at  Minden  as  a  military  man,  had  become  as  member  of  < 
Government  the  chief  supporter  of  repressive  measures  in  Americti' 
also  preparing  to  give  up  his  post.  The  ministry  seemed  on  the 
of  giving  way,  and  indeed  the  necessity  for  such  a  step  was  inc 
rapidly.    Early  in  December  came  the  terrible  news  of 
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and  thzee  weeks  later  the  pzelimmarieB  of  the  treaty  between  Fiance 
and  the  colonies  were  agreed  npoHi  though  the  French  ministry 
had  not  scropled  to  cover  their  intentions  by  feJse  statements  on  the 
matter. 

The  Opposition  b^an  to  feel  triumphant    Though  still  quite 
outvoted  in  the  House,  they  knew  that  the  majority  turned  with  the 
ministry,  whatever  it  might  be;  but  they  did  not  sufficiently  reckon 
on  the  EJng's  obstinacy.    He  had  been  right  in  his  boast  at  the 
beginning  of  his  reign ;  he  was  thoroughly  English ;  he  reflected  and 
tympathiaed  with  the  most  vulgar  feelings  and  prejudices  of  the 
people.     The  disasters  in  America  had  called   out   considerable 
enthusiasm  in  England;  money  had  been  largely  subscribed  for 
keeping  np  more  troops,  and  the  temper  of  the  nation  was  evidently 
fat  pressing  the  war  with  energy,  regardless  of  con-  nuKing 
sequences.    In  vain  did  Lord  North  express  his  desire  SSSTJStiSi!?, 
to  resign,  and  declare  the  necessity  of  conciliatory  «&<». 
measures.    The  EJng,  strong  in  the  popular  feeling,  reproached  him 
for  intending  to  desert  him,  as  he  called  it    On  further  pressure  he 
gave  him  leave  to  apply  to  Chatham  and  the  Whigs,  but  only  on  the 
absurd  condition,  that  they  should  join  the  present  ministory,  serve 
under  Lord  North,  and  cany  out  the  same  policy  as  the  existing 
Goveznment.    He  would  not  hear  of  the  ministry  being  put  frankly 
into  Chatham's  hands.    As  usual.  Lord  North  yidded,  and  consented 
to  stay  in  office.    He  even  consented  to  bring  in  bills  absolutely 
leveEsing  all  his  own  policy,  and  which  could  have  come  with  good 
gnoe  only  firam  the  Opposition.    His  Conciliation  Bill,  now  in  the 
hnds   of  the  ministry,  was  carried  without  difficulty,    and   all 
American  demands,  short  of  independence,  were  granted ;  ^^^  ^^^^, 
aU  officers  appointed  by  Congress  acknowledged,  and  oondUAtioB 
-wmmissicmers,  with  the  most  ample  powers  to  discuss  ^^ 
and  arrange  all  points'of  quarrel,  appointed.    North  still  wished  that, 
M  this  was  in  fiEust  the  Opposition  policy,  the  Opposition  should  have 
tte  duty  of  putting  it  into  effect ;  but  the  King  and  the  course  of 
were  too  strong  for  him.    The  Conciliation  Bill  had  hardly 
when  an  open  rupture  with  France  took  place.  Bvptim  witii 
I  treaty  concluded  on  the  6th  of  February  was  notified  **•»«•. 

iinsolting  terms  to  the  English  Court    Such  a  treaty  was  followed 
the  inevitable  withdrawal  of  ambassadors,  and  war  with  France 
in  fact  upon  US. 

To  the  Opposition  it  seemed  as  if  the  play  had  been  played  out 
were  inclined  for  immediate  submission.    If  England  coTjldnciX 
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eonqner  America  alone,  what  hope  was  there  of  conqiiermg  America 
joined  with  Fiance  with  the  whole  house  of  Bourbon  in  its  wakef 
Thej  xuged  the  immediate  lecognition  of  the  independence  of  the 
colonies.    Snch,  as  has  been  before  explained,  were  not  the  Tiews  of 
Chatham ;  his  spirit  rose  with  the  idea  of  war  with  his  old  enemy, 
and  he  relied  on  his  own  ability,  not  indeed  to  conquer,  bnt  to  con- 
ciliate America  while  he  crashed  France.    His  plan  was  never  pot 
to  the  test    On  the  7th  of  April  the  Duke  of  Richmond  moved  in  the 
House  of  Lords  that  all  troops  should  at  once  be  withdrawn  from 
America,  and   a  peace  concluded,  which  of   course  implied  the 
independence  of  the  contracting  parties.    Chatham,  very  weak  and 
ill,  and  against  the  advice  of  his  friends,  went  down  on  pnzpoee  to 
oppose  the  motion.    Scarcely  able  to  walk,  his  feeble  steps  were  si^ 
ported  by  his  son  William  and  his  son-in-law  Lord  Mahon,    Ate 
hearing  iJie  Duke  of  Richmond's  motion,  he  rose  with  difficulty,  and 
resting  on  his  crutch,  and  with  his  eyes  looking  unnaturally  vivid  in  Ml 
shrunk  iBc&  and  under  his  great  wig,  he  proceeded  to  make  avigoioiii 
reply.    His  voice  was  very  low,  and  at  times  his  memory  fidled,  boft 
here  and  there  his  eloquence  rose  to  its  old  pitch,  and  he  again  thrilled 
his  hearers  as  he  recounted  the  dangers  which  England  had  outlived, 
and  demanded  whether  the  country  which  but  seventeen  years  ago 
was  the  terror  of  the  world  ''  was  to  stoop  so  low  as  to  tell  its  ancient 
inveterate  enemy,  Take  all  we  have,  only  give  us  peace."    The  Dofce 
replied  in  a  weak  speech ;  and  Chatham  rose  again,  eager  to  answer 
him,  but  before  he  could  speak  he  was  seen  to  gasp,  to  lay  his  hand 
DMthofLord     ^P^^  ^  heart,  and  to  sink  back,  apparently  dyin^ 
chatiuuB.  The  death  of  this  greatest  of  English  statesmen  put  a& 

^  ^  end  to  all  hope  of  a  new  policy.    Unless  the  Amffrii?*^ 

received  the  conciliatory  measures  of  Lord  North  well — ^which 
most  unlikely — the  war  must  be  fought  out.  Every  honour 
paid  to  the  memory  of  Chatham.  He  was  voted  a  public  funend  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  a  monument,  which  is  placed  over  the  dotf 
at  the  west  end  of  the  Abbey,  and  represents  him  with  his  arm  ndied 
in  the  act  of  speaking.  His  debts  were  paid  and  a  large  peneidn 
settled  on  his  family.  Four  Lords  protested  against  these  honooii 
and  the  ministerial  people  kept  chiefly  aloof  from  his  funeral  Bil 
the  feeling  of  regret  and  admiration  was  universaL  The  Duke  fk 
Richmond's  motion  was  of  course  negatived,  and  it  remained  to  li 
seen  what  the  Commissioners  could  do. 

Before  that  question  could  be  answered  a  subject  was  bi 
before  the  notice  of  Parliament  and  nation  which  was  destined 
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play  an  importaiit  part  and  to  take  the  place  of  the  American  con- 
test aa  a  party  teat  This  was  the  question  of  Catholic  relief.  The 
laws  still  ftTristiTig  against  the  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
were  most  seyere  in  character.  They  had  been  enacted  ^^^  ^^^ 
chiefly  in  the  reign  of  William  III.,  when  England  was  Bomanoafhoikf 
BtiU  in  mortal  terror  of  the  restoration  of  the  malign  '*'**^*^ 
inflnenoe  of  the  Stuarts  and  their  religion,  and  they  bore  the  marks  of 
their  origin ;  many  of  them  were  indeed,  as  Dunning  said  in  seconding 
the  motion  for  their  repeal,  a  disgrace  to  humanity.  Sir  George  Savile, 
member  for  Yorkshire  and  a  great  Whig  leader,  moved  the  repeal  of 
Kune  of  them ;  he  had  no  intention,  he  said,  of  touching  the  whole  penal 
code  against  Catholics,  and  was  willing  to  substitute  a  test ;  but  he 
moved  the  repeal  of  some  of  the  most  obnoxious  laws.  These  were 
the  law  which  punished  the  celebration  of  Catholic  worship  as 
felony  in  a  foreigner,  as  high  treason  in  a  native,  and  the  laws  by 
which  the  estates  of  Popish  heirs  educated  abroad  passed  to  the  next 
Fzotestant  heir,  by  which  a  Protestant  heir  could  take  possession 
of  hia  father's  or  other  relative's  estate  during  the  \ifetime  of  the 
nal  proprietor,  and  by  which  Papists  could  acquire  property  only 
by  descenti  The  first  law  was  so  monstrous,  and  the  others  so  evi- 
dently tended  to  foster  the  worst  forms  of  fiunily  division  and  public 
infinming,  that  their  repeal  met  with  little  opposition.  Dundas, 
Lord  Advocate,  promised  a  similar  Bill  for  Scotland.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  opposition.  The  Scotch  were  indignant  at  any  sign  of 
lolflnitian,  and  organized  a  resistance  which  speedily  spread  into  Eng- 
land. The  Protestants  found  a  mouthpiece  in  Lord  George  Gbrdon, 
a  yonng  man  of  slender  intellect,  and  nearly  mad  on  religious  topics ; 
ihhoagh  his  principles  were  so  unsettled  that  he  died  a  Jew,  he  now 
threw  >iiwi«ft1f  with  frenzied  vehemence  into  the  Protestant  move- 
ment The  King,  with  his  usual  power  of  sympathizing  with  the 
ittDower  views  of  his  people,  took  up  the  same  side,  and  during  the 
mudnder  of  the  reign  Catholic  emancipation  served  as  a  test  by 
iddeh  to  try  whether  his  ministers  would  be  subservient  or  not. 

Meanwhile  the  Commissioners  under  the  Conciliatory  Bills  had 
mehed  America  (May  1778).    It  was  at  once  plain  that  ^nj,rt»^,rt, 
dwy  were  too  late.    The  French  alliance  had  been  made  eoaeuiatoiy 
^kaown,  and  the  Americans  were  as  yet  full  of  enthu-  ^"^ 

for  their  allies.  For  a  time  the  influence  of  Washington  had 
fliftlrflfi.  His  toilsome  but  inglorious  work  of  reconstituting  the 
of  Valley  Fozge  had  been  unfSAVourably  contrasted  with  the 

Qliant  raeeesB  of  Saratoga ;  Ghites,  a  man  in  every  way  Ma  udmot  ^ 
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had  been  set  np  as  his  rival,  and  placed  at  the  head  of  a  war  committee, 
which  oyenuled  Washington's  advice  and  wishes.  But  the  ridiculous 
failure  of  a  plan  which,  in  the  interests  of  the  French,  the  committee 
had  suggested  for  attacking  Canada  had  brought  the  Congress  to 
reason,  and  their  trust  in  Washington  had  been  restored.  The  division 
of  interests  which  had  threatened  the  rising  republic  was  thus  healed, 
and  the  Commissioners  found  a  unanimous  feeling  against  entertaining 
their  suggestions.  Nor  had  the  success  of-  the  English  been  such  as 
to  assist  their  views.  After  a  winter  idly  spent  in  Philadelphia,  Sir 
William  Howe  had  been  succeeded  by  Clinton,  who  had  found  it 
necessary  to  withdraw  his  army  to  New  York,  which  with  Rhode 
Island  were  the  sole  possessions  left  to  England.  The  answer 
which  the  Commissioners  received  was  therefore  very  decided.  No 
such  questions  as  were  raised  could  be  considered  till  the  fleets  and 
armies  of  England  were  withdrawn  or  the  independence  of  the 
colonies  acknowledged.  The  Commissioners  could  only  retire,  leaving 
behind  them  a  manifesto  threatening  the  utmost  severities  of  war. 

But,  in  spite  of  the  confidence  which  the  French  alliance  aroused  in 
the  minds  of  the  Americans,  the  immediate  effect  of  the  treaty  was  not 
advantageous  to  them.  A  joint  attack  upon  Rhode  Island  brought  to 
light  the  dislike  and  jealousy  between  the  new  allies  which  Chatham 
had  foreseen.  The  timely  arrival  of  the  English  fleet  compelled 
the  French  admiral,  d'Estaing,  to  leave  the  coast.  The  Americans 
thought  themselves  deserted  and  gave  up  the  siege.  Their  general, 
Sullivan,  published  an  indignant  general  order,  and  addressed  to 
Effect  of  th«  d'Estaing  a  sharp  remonstrance.  In  deep  dudgeon,  he 
auianc*  ceased  for  the  rest  of  the  year  to  assist  the  Americans, 

Am«riea  and  and  acted  wholly  for  French  interests,  trying  to  excite  a 
^'*'*®*-  national  sympathy  in  Canada,  and  finally  sailing  away  to 

the  West  Indies.  For  the  time  the  French  were  almost  as  unpopular 
with  the  colonists  as  the  English.  In  other  respects  the  year's  cam- 
paign was  rather  in  favour  of  England.  Georgia  was  occupied 
by  an  expedition  sent  from  New  York,  and  the  Island  of  St.  Lucia 
was  captured  from  the  French.  But  the  object  of  the  alliance  was 
really  obtained,  for  the  war  was  no  longer  confined  to  America. 

Resting  on  the  support  of  the  King,  and  backed  in  its  American 
policy  by  the  general  feeling  of  the  nation,  North's  ministry,  in  spite 
of  the  poor  success  which  had  attended  our  arms  in 
of  North*!  America,  had  hitherto  had  an  appearance  of  strength. 

■'**"*«**^'  It  was  now,  after  a  struggle  of  a  few  years,  to  succumb 

to  a  BUCceaaioTL  of  difficulties  which  brought  to  light  its  inherent  in- 
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eflkieney.    The  eztendon  of  the  sphere  of  the  war  brought  the  first 
danger.  A  powerful  fleet  had  been  sent  into  the  Channel  under  Eeppel, 
which  at  the  mere  mmonr  of  the  approach  of  a  superior  fleet  of  the 
French  retired.    When  strongly  reinforced,  it  brought  the  enemy  to 
action  off  IlBhant^  but  after  some  hours'  fighting  the  two  fleets  with- 
drewy  without  the  slightest  advantage  on  either  side ;  not  one  ship  of 
either  nation  had  struck.    To  shield  himself  from  the  natural  indig- 
nation £elt  at  00  ridiculous  a  result,  Eeppel  tried  to  throw  the  blame 
on  Palliflser,  his  second  in  command.    As  Eeppel  was  in  opposition, 
and  Pallisser  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  the  recriminations  of  the 
admlralB  were  taken  up  by  their  respective  parties,  and  a  vehement 
ptxliamentary  war  arose.    At  length  Eeppel  succeeded  in  obtaining 
a  court  martial,  but  the  people  as  well  as  the  Parliament  had  joined 
in  the  quarrel ;  there  were  violent  demonstrations  in  his  favour,  and 
the  case  being  in  iaet  prejudged,  the  trial  ended  in  his  triumphant 
aequittaL    A  fur  less  complete  and  unqualified  sentence  of  approval 
awaited  Fidlisser  when  he  in  turn  was  tried.    Already  it  was  evident 
that  the  hold  of  North's  ministry  was  shaken ;  it  had  now  to  isjc/^  a 
direct  attack  in  Parliament.    Burgoyne  and  Howe,  both  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  were  eager  to  throw  all  the  blame  of  the  recent 
nuaeazxiages  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  Gh)vemment ;  and  an  attack 
on  the  Admiralty  was  so  successful,  that  Lord  Sandwich  was  only 
reseaed  by  a  narrow  majority  from  censure  by  the  declaration  of 
Lord  North  that  he  would  resign  were  the  censure  carried.    In  his 
difficulties  Lord  North  made  some  overtures  to  the  Whigs,  but 
all  negotiations  were  rendered  abortive  by  the  restrictions  placed  on 
than  by  the  King,  who  would  indeed  allow  new  ministers  to  be 
btrodnced,  but  would  hear  of  no  new  measures.    With  the  fatal 
fiwOity  which  marred  his  character.  North  yielded  to  the  Eing's 
rtranger  will,  and  remained  in  office  against  his  own  conyictions,  a 
official  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  his  master.    His  difficulties 
further  increased  when  Spain  followed  in  the  wake  of  France 
and  also  declared  war ;  and  the  united  fleets  of  the  two  countries 
■nembled,  apparentiy  with  the  intention  of  invading  England.    In 
qiite  of  a  considerable  exhibition  of  national  spirit,  it  was  aU  Sir 
Ghnles  Hardy,  who  had  command  of  the  Channel  fleet,  could  do  to 
"Wver  the  coast  of  England  and  postpone  a  general  engagement. 
^ortanately,  though  the  allies  were  vastiy  superior  in  numbers,  their 
ipe  were  ill  supplied  and  scarcely  seaworthy,  and  they  found  it 
oeanzj  to  withdraw  to  their  respective  countries,  leaving  tbe 
lannelfree. 
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But  it  was  not  only  from  abroad  that  dangen  were  gathenng 
round  England.  The  Irish,  whom  the  people  and  Goyezmnent  of 
England  have  always  regarded  as  a  colony,  and  treated  in  the  same 
uffleaittMiB  spirit  of  jealous  selfishness  that  had  alienated  the 
''*^*^  Americans,  began  to  think  of  following  the  example  of 

these  colonists  Their  trade  had  always  been  avowedly  governed 
and  confined  to  suit,  not  Irish,  but  English  interests.  In  addition  to 
the  usual  restrictions,  they  had  been  suffering  from  an  embargo  on 
their  provision  trade  with  America,  and  their  other  industries  were 
sinking  in  the  general  depression.  When  they  saw  Lord  North  pro- 
posing conciliatory  measures,  and  promising  relaxation  of  tiads 
restrictions  to  America,  they  not  unnaturally  began  to  raise  their 
claims  to  similar  indulgences.  Their  requests  were  so  reasonable  that 
some  small  relief  was  given,  but  Lord  North  was  afraid  to  cany  out 
to  the  full  a  policy  of  free  trade  in  feuse  of  the  vigorous  oppodtiQin  of 
the  great  trading  cities  of  England,  where,  with  true  commeraal 
selfishness,  any  chance  of  a  new  competitor  was  regarded  with 
vehement  dislike.  Burke  was  brave  enough  to  speak  heartQy  in 
favour  of  the  Irish,  in  spite  of  instructions  from  his  Bristol  con- 
stituents ;  his  bravery  cost  him  his  seat  at  the  next  election.  "WSti 
their  fair  claims  thus  trifled  with,  the  Irish  again  learnt  a  lesson 
from  America.  What  could  not  be  got  by  asking  might  be  yielded 
to  an  armed  nation.  On  the  pretext  of  an  intended  attack  by  thfl 
French  on  Belfast,  soldiers  were  demanded.  But  Ireland  had  been 
denuded  of  troops  for  the  American  war;  no  troops  could  be  sent 
The  inhabitants  had  now  their  excuse  for  arming  themselves.  Quits 
without  disturbance,  and  with  loyal  protestations,  volunteer  coipi 
sprang  up  all  over  the  country ;  by  the  end  of  the  year,  in  spite  d 
the  influence  of  Qovemment,  they  numbered  50,000  men.  In  the 
presence  of  this  army,  with  the  Dublin  companies  in  arms  befbn 
the  doors,  the  Irish  Parliament  of  1779  met.  The  national  cause  had 
found  an  energetic  and  eloquent  leader  in  Henry  Grattan.  He  moved 
an  amendment  to  the  address,  demanding  free  trade  as  the  nationd 
right  of  Ireland.  The  amendment  passed  unopposed,  and  mi 
carried  by  the  volunteers  in  triumph  to  the  castle.  Encouraged  \ij 
this  success,  backed  by  the  armed  force^  around  them,  and  by  tin 
populace  of  the  city,  the  Parliament  proceeded  to  the  strong  measoii 
of  granting  supplies  for  six  months  only.  Such  events  at  onfll 
attracted  attention  in  England,  and  votes  of  censure  were  moved  tg^ 
the  Oppodtion  on  the  Irish  policy  of  the  Government.  But 
North  bad  also   learnt  wisdom  Ixom  ktaKnsan  afiiaicR,  and  H^ 
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in  1780  he  paaaed  BUli  acknowledging  the  commercial  equality  of 
Ireland  and  a  free  export  of  their  chief  commoditieB. 

But  eyen  Ireland  was  by  no  means  the  last  of  Lord  North's 
tronblea.  The  feeling  against  goyemment  by  influence  DtnodtiM  tnm. 
bad  been  steadily  on  the  increase.  With  characteristic  ^J^j^^ 
lelfialmesBy  the  mass  of  the  people  had  sympathized  with  sagiud. 
the  war,  which  seemed  to  some  rebellion  against  the  natural  supre- 
macy of  KnglishTnen,  and  which  others  saw  clearly  was  a  reyolt 
againBt  that  commercial  system  which  they  regarded  as  the  chief 
safipignaTd  of  their  own  interests.  But  want  of  success,  increased  tax- 
ation, and  a  diminution  of  trade,  began  to  change  the  current  of 
Qpbiion,  and  men  observed  with  jcAlousy  the  impossibility  of  carry- 
ing any  measore  against  the  influence  of  the  Court  The  King  had 
completely  triumphed,  and  by  means  of  his  friends,  his  pensioners, 
eontractOTBy  and  sinecurists,  could  at  all  times  command  a  large 
majority  in  Parliament  The  Whigs,  finding  that  influence  which 
fhiy  bad  so  long  wielded  thus  transferred  to  other  hands,  began  to 
see  the  enormity  of  such  a  system,  and  the  great  leaders  of  the  party, 
whose  territorial  power  was  yery  great,  put  themselyes  at  the  head 
of  a  reform  moyement  which  soon  became  important.  In  the 
automn  of  1779  motions  for  economical  reform  were  brought  into 
the  House  of  Lords.  They  were  rejected;  but  in  December  the 
gsnezal  feeling^  and  the  determination  of  the  Whigs  to  create  an 
Wfflniition  outside  the  House,  were  shown  by  a  great  meeting  in 
Tork,  attended  by  a  large  majority  of  the  freeholders  of  the  county. 
This  influential  meeting  was  followed  by  others  of  the  same  sort  in 
many  coontieB,  and  the  organizers  of  the  party  went  so  far  as  to 
Mtabliah  committees  of  correspondence  on  the  model  of  the  com- 
mittees in  America.  Twenty-three  counties  and  many  large  towns, 
in  spite  of  the  constant  opposition  of  the  Gbyemment,  sent  up 
petitionB  like  the  one  agreed  to  in  Yorkshire,  demanding  a  reduction 
m  exorbitant  emoluments  and  the  abolition  of  sinecures.  Sir  Qeorgp 
flifik  presented  the  Yorkshire  petition  on  the  8th  of  February, 
\  nd  three  days  after¥rards  Burke  introduced  a  great  measure  for 
;  aeonomical  reform  of  which  he  had  already  giyen  notice.  Lord 
;>  Horth  found  it  so  impossible  to  oppose  him,  that  the  Bill  passed 
f:  -dmost  unanimously  into  Committee.  It  there,  howeyer,  encountered 
4  most  yigorous  resistance,  and  was  finally  destroyed  piecemeal 
^3iit  the  moyement,  once  started,  continued  its  course.  Mr.  Crewe 
need  a  Bill  to  depriye  reyenue  officers  of  their  yotes,  and  Sk 
ilip  Gierke  another  for  the  exclusion  of  coutractoia  horn  V>cl^ 
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House.    Outside  the  House  the  pressure  became  heavier  and  heavier, 
till  at  length,  on  the  6th  of  Apri^  after  a  great  meeting  of  the  people 
of  Westminster,  where  Fox  had  harangued,  and  which  was  thought 
sufficiently  dangerous  to  demand  the  presence  of  troops,  Dunning 
rose  in  the  House,  and  after  blaming  the  ministiy  for  their  under- 
hand obstruction  to  Burke's  Bill,  produced  the  startling  reBolutbn, 
that ''  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee  that  the  influence  of  the 
Grown  has  increased,  is  increasing,  and  ought  to  be  diminished.* 
This  resolution,  with  a  very  slight  alteration,  he  was  enabled  to  cany 
against  Gh)vemment  by  a  majority  of  eighteen.    It  was  followed 
by  two  other  resolutions  in  the  same  direction,  one  dedanng  the 
light  of  the  House  to  reform  the  Civil  List,  the  otJier  that  the  abusei 
complained  of  should  be  immediately  redressed.    Both  were  earned. 
But  when  the  House  again  met,  and  he  proceeded  to  more  detailed 
motions.  Dunning  found  that  the  corrupt  body  he  addressed,  thoni^ 
willing  enough  to  affirm  abstract  resolutions,  had  no  real  liking  fat 
reform.    His  majorities  rapidly  diminished,  and  finally  no  action 
taken  upon  the  resolutions  which  he  had  carried. 
Scarcely  had  the  ministry  managed  to  escape  from  Drmning'i  . 
rdoeor     resol^itioiis  wheu  a  new  danger  came  upon  them.    TWi 
oordon  rioti.      time  they  did  not  stand  alone.    All  parties  in  the  Honue 
Jure  1780.         -^^  ^  j^j^^  ^  repel  a  common  enemy.    It  has  beea 

meutioned  that  a  measure  of  Sir  Qeorge  Savile's  for  the  alleviatkn 
of  the  peual  laws  against  Eoman  Catholics  had  been  carried,  and 
that  the  motion  of  introducing  a  similar  measure  for  Scotland  had 
caused  much  displeasure  in  that  country.    The  feeling  spread,  and  ^ 
Protestant  associations  formed  themselves  throughout  England,  and 
fixed  upon  the  crackbrained  Lord  George  Gordon  for  their  chief  and 
representatiye.    The  agitation  had  been  kept  up  during  the  hm 
year,  and  now  Lord  George  wanted  a  great  demonstration  andpetitui 
10  be  got  up.     He  declined  to  present  the  petition  unless  acoonp 
panied  by  20,000  followers,  who  were  to  meet  in  St.  George's  FieUiW 
adorned  with  blue  cockades.    Instead  of  20,000,  some  60,000 
were  present,  and  proceeded  to  march  across  London  Bridge  to 
Parliament  House.     There,  in  Palace  Yard,  they  held  their 
unmolested,  while  they  attacked  and  ill  used  any  obnoxious 
or  broke  into  the  lobby  of  the  Lower  House,  and,  with  their  exdi 
kept  alive  by  addresses  which  Lord  George  delivered  from  the 
above,  demanded  that  their  petition  should  be  at  once  attended 
Lord  Geoige  was  bi'ought  to  some  reason  by  a  threat  of 
*no\eiLGQ  if  he  continued  bis  IooMql  behaviour,  and  the  miliW 
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length  arriving,  the  immediate  precincts  of  the  Parliament  House 

were  cleared.    But  though  foiled  in  their  wish  to  intimidate  the  House, 

the  mob  were  by  no  means  satisfied,  and  the  unaccountable  and 

timoronB  delay  on  the  part  of  the  executive,  whether  ministry  or 

magifitrates,  allowed  the  riot  to  reach  such  a  height  that  it  could  be 

with  difficxQty  controlled.    That  night  the  chapels  of  the  Sardinian 

and  Bavarian  embassies  were  burnt,  and  after  a  day  of  comparative 

quiet,  the  mob,  finding  itself  unopposed,  proceeded  to  renewed  acts 

of  violence.     For  four  days  London  was  in  its  hands.    The  prisons 

were  broken  open,  Catholic  chapels  burnt  and  sacked,  the  shops  of 

Catholic  tradesmen  pillaged,  and  the  houses  of  those  who  were 

known  to  be  favourable  to  the  Catholic  claims  either  destroyed,  as 

those  of  Lord  Mansfield  and  Sir  George  Savile,  or  kept  in  a  state  of 

n^^e.    Johnson  tells  us  how  he  saw  the  mob,  quietly  and  undisturbed, 

destroying  the  sessions  house  in  the  Old  Bailey.    Horace  Walpole 

found  Lord  Hertford's  house  barricaded  and  the  lord  himself  and 

his  sons  loading  their  muskets  in  expectation  of  an  assault    On  the 

7th  the  tumult  rose  to  its  height.    This  was  the  fifth  day  of  the 

riots.    The  town  was  so  intimidated  that  blue  flags  and  strips  of  blue 

were  shown  on  most  houses,  and  few  came  out  without  the  blue 

cockade.    The  rioters  had  long  since  passed  from  under  the  control 

of  their  religious  leaden,  and  were  guided  by  leaders  of  their  own. 

On  this  day  more  than  one  attack  was  made  on  the  Bank,  headed  by 

a  fellow  mounted  on  a  brewer's  horse,  with  a  harness  of  the  chains 

of  Newgate  jingling  about  him.    More  chapels  were  sacked,  more 

jriionB  opened.    No  less  than  thirty-six  fires  were  blazing  at  once. 

The  most  fearful  scene  was  in  Holbom,  where  Mr.    Langdale's 

&tilleiy  was  broken  open  and  set  on  fire.    There,  amid  the  flames 

fad  by  constant  supplies  of  spirit,  the  wretched  rioters  flew  upon  the 

tiqiMr,  drinking  the  gin  from  pails,  or  lying  grovelling  and  lapping 

vftom  the  kennel ;  many  died  of  actual  drunkenness,  many  more 

l>iihed  helplessly  in  the  flames.    It  was  time  that  something  should 

^done,  yet  the  ministry  and  magistrates  alike  shrank  from  doing 

^^ything.    There  was  a  notion  abroad  that  the  military  might  not 

WA  till  an  hour  after  the  Riot  Act  had  been  read  by  a  magistrate, 

^"i^eonrageous  magistrates  could  not  be  found ;  nor  waa  it  forgotten 

on  previous  occasions  soldiers  had  been  harshly  treated  by  juries 

^er  zeaL    The  emergency  was  one  which  well  suited  the  dogged 

courageofUB  character  of  the  King.    On  the  7th  he  summoned 

^vy  Council,  and  put  to  it  the  question  whether  the  aoVAiei:^ 

t  be  employed  without  the  macbinery  of  the  Biot  A.et..    ^cmi^ 

MOW.  VfjV 
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of  the  members  of  the  Council  would  take  the  responsibility  of 
recommending  such  a  course,  and  the  Council  had  almost  separated 
without  doing  anything,  when  Qeorge  called  upon  Wedderbum,  who 
was  present  as  legal  assessor,  to  state  the  view  of  the  common  law. 
He  unhesitatingly  said  that  a  soldier  did  not  cease  to  be  a  dtixen, 
and  might,  and  should,  interfere  to  prevent  acts  of  felony.  This  was 
all  the  King  required.  There  were  10,000  troops  in  London,  and 
he  now  felt  he  might  act  energetically.  Orders  were  sent  to  Lord 
Amherst,  the  commander-in-chief,  to  that  effect,  and  that  evening  and 
during  the  night  such  vigorous  measures  were  taken  that  the  mob 
was  at  once  crushed  and  the  crisis  over.  The  numbers  killed  and 
wounded  by  the  military  were  not  less  than  500,  and  probably  veij 
many  more,  as  many  were  carried  off  privately.  Undoubtedly  the 
King's  decision  on  this  occasion  saved  London.  Of  the  prisonen 
some  twenty-nine  were  executed.  The  Lord  Mayor  was  tried  and 
Trial  of  Lord  couvicted  of  criminal  negligence.  Lord  Qeoige  Gordon 
SMTg*  oordofi.  Yr9A  arrested  and  foolishly  tried  for  high  treason.  Wed- 
derbum had  meanwhile  become  Lord  Chief  Justice,  and  before  hixa 
he  was  tried.  The  Judge's  address  was  more  like  the  pleading  of  a 
advocate  than  the  charge  of  a  judge,  and  people  felt  it  so ;  the  turn  of 
feeling  also  had  a  little  changed,  and  Lord  Qeorge  was  acquitted.  He 
died,  a  Jew,  in  1793  of  gaol  distemper  caught  in  Newgate,  where  he 
had  been  confined  for  libelling  the  Queen  of  France.  When  the 
House  of  Commons  again  assembled  the  gigantic  Protestant  petitioB 
was  considered.  It  was  met  by  five  resolutions,  the  joint  work  d 
the  political  enemies  Burke  and  North,  which  declared  the  continnil 
approval  of  the  Commons  of  the  late  Act  of  Toleration. 

In  the  midst  of  these  difficulties  at  home  there  had  been  some  n^ 
Giaami  of  ^^  comfoTt  from  the  success  of  both  fleet  and  army  abroei 

ncMUM.  Early  in  the  year  Rodney  had  been  placed  in  command  of 

a  fieet  which  was  to  act  in  the  West  Indies.    On  his  way  out  he  hii 
^jfttaivft  instructions  to  relieve  Gibraltar,  which  had  been  doM^f 

Tiotory.  invested  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  with  Spii^ 

While  carrying  out  these  orders  he  met  the  Spanish  fleet  off  CapeSfe. 
Vincent  and  gained  over  it  a  complete  victory.  Four  line  of  battle 
were  take n,  four  destroyed,  only  four  made  their  escape.   Gibraltar i 
then  relieved,  and  Minorca  also,  so  that  Rodney  could  write 
that  the  English  were  masters  of  the  Mediterranean.    He  thenoe] 
ceeded  on  his  way  to  the  West  Indies,  where  De  Guichen,  with 
i^ench  and  Spanish  fleets,  could  not  be  brought  to  an  engagemail»i 
irliere  for  the  time  nothing  waa  ^oii^.   Tbough  Rodney's  sacceaei' 
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those  of  Admiral  Digby  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  were  somewhat  neutral- 
iied  by  the  capture  of  our  West  and  East  India  merchant  fleets,  ably 
planned  and  carried  out  by  the  Spaniards  off  the  Azores,  they  raised 
the  spirits  of  the  Gh)yemment,  coupled  as  they  were  with  cheering 
news  ttOTDL  the  army.    Just  as  the  Qordon  riots  were  suppressed,  infor- 
mation arrived  that  Charleston,  the  capital  of  South  Carolina,  had 
fidlen  into  our  hands.    On  several  occasions  during  the  oaptim  of 
war  the  eyes  of  the  commanders  had  been  turned  south-   oh"i«^a- 
ward.    The  feeling  of  loyalty  was  less  shaken  there  than  in  the  more 
ninihem  provinces,  and  it  seemed  desirable  that  the  efforts  of  England 
should  not  be  confined  to  one  little  spot  along  the  whole  of  the 
enormouB  seaboard  of  America.    Savannah  in  Georgia  had  already 
been  taken,  and  in  pursuance  of  a  general  plan  for  acting  on  a  more 
extended  basis,  Clinton  moved  with  the  bulk  of  his  army  from  New 
York  and  besieged  Charleston.    The  siege  was  carried  on  with  vigour 
and  skill,  and  G(eneral  Lincoln  found  himself  obliged  to  surrender. 
Clinton  set  actively  to  work  to  reduce  the  Carolinas.     Virginia, 
one  of  the  centres  of  disaffection,  would  thus  be  between  two  fires, 
ind  something  more  tangible  might  be  effected  than  had  yet  been 
done  by  the  army  at  New  York.    In  fact,  the  interest  of  ^h*  inte  at  r 
the  war  was  now  transferred  to  the  South,  for  though   th«  war  pawei . 
Washington  and  the  main  American  army  still  lay  about  *"  ****  ®***^* 
New  York,  its  effect  there  was  only  to  neutralize  the  English  army 
opposed  to  it,  while  the  active  operations  which  led  to  the  end  of  the 
war  were  carried  on  at  Carolina  and  Virginia. 

Before  describing  the  final  struggle,  it  will  be  well  to  see  the 
difficulties  under  which  the  English  laboured.  The  war  had  become 
a  world-wide  one.  Not  only  had  the  two  maritime  powers  France 
•nd  Spain  engaged  in  it,  but  it  was  plain  that  our  old  rivals  the 
fDntch  were  soon  going  to  do  so  also.     Before  the  end   ,   ,    ^  , 

„  .  i.  1  England  alone 

fli  the  year  an  unusually  strong  instance  of  our  deter-  agauut  au 
-^ttination  to  insist  on  the  right  of  searching  neutral  ships,  ^^*^i^- 
^^lAen  a  convoy  was  searched  and  captured  under  the  guns  of  the  con- 
ships  of  war,  had  raised  the  anger  of  the  Dutch  to   war  witb  the 
pitch.    The  capture  of  a  vessel  containing  Mr.   ^"*<*- 
is,late  President  of  the  American  Congress,  and  proofs  that  he  was 
in  making  an  alliance  with  the  States  of  Holland,  rendered  it 
able  to  avoid  a  declaration  of  war,  and  Holland  was  added  to  our 
'.  opponents.    Nor  was  this  alL    The  same  odious  rigour  of  search 
\j  bronght  all  the  nations  of  the  North  upon  ua.    T\ie  'Eini'^T^<»& 
^nasia  had  suffered  from  it  at  the  hands  of  the  Spamaxd^.    ^\ic^ 
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therefore,  acting  probably  at  the  instigation  of  the  King  of  Proaflia, 
constituted  herself  the  champion  of  neatral  rightB,  and 


BratnUty  of  succeeded  in  uniting  the  nations  of  the  North  in  an 
armed  neutrality  in  support  of  the  doctrine  that  neutral 
ships  made  neutral  cargoes,  and  that  nothing  was  contraband  of  war 
except  what  had  been  definitely  made  so  by  treaty.  In  other  words^ 
she  claimed  for  neutrals  the  right  of  carrying  the  property  of  belli- 
gerents unmolested,  a  right  which  virtually  told  against  the  Engliah 
only,  whose  main  hope  lay  in  keeping  dominion  of  the  sea  and 
stopping  the  trade  and  BU]2plies  of  its  enemies.  The  Armed  Neutrali^ 
also  upheld  the  now  generally  received  principle  that  a  blockade  to 
be  respected  must  be  efficient,  that  is,  that  there  must  be  sufficient 
force  before  a  blockaded  port  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  trading 
vessels.  The  whole  maritime  power  of  Europe  was  thus  arrayed 
against  England,  and  yet  it  was  only  by  keeping  the  upper  hand 
at  sea  that  she  could  hope  to  carry  out  successfully  her  attempli 
on  land.  It  was  impossible  to  pour  large  armies  into  America  and 
to  subdue  a  continent  without  some  easily  accessible  base  of  oper- 
ations. This  base  the  sea  afforded.  It  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel 
that  the  loss  of  naval  supremacy  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
disaster  of  Yorktown. 

But  as  yet  the  arms  of  England  continued  to  be  successfuL  Clinton,  ^ 
leaving  Comwallis  to  command  in  the  South,  had  hastened  bad: 
from  Carolina  to  New  York,  that  he  might  be  ready  to  oppose  the  «^ 
French  fleet,  whose  arrival  had  been  threatened.  In  June  the  ex-  .  \ 
pected  armament  arrived,  consisting  of  seven  line  of  battle-shipi  ^ 
and  6000  men  under  the  Count  de  Rochambeau.  The  rapidity 
which  Rhode  Island  was  at  once  occupied  and  placed  in  a  state  of 
defence  thwarted  the  efforts  of  the  English  to  regain  it,  but  thi 
British  fleet  was  so  much  stronger  than  that  of  the  enemy  that  fr 
blockade  was  maintained  around  the  seaboard  of  the  province, 
paralyzed  all  action  on  the  part  of  the  French  for  the  rest  of  the; 
This  forced  inactivity  of  Rochambeau  gave  rise  to  one  of  the 
knowni  episodes  of  the  war.  Washington  left  his  headquarters 
Arnold'!  meet  the  French  general  and  concert  measures  fori 

trwchery.  jf  possible.     His  abseuco  was  used  for  the  puipon* 

carrying  out  a  piece  of  treachery  which  had  long  been 
General  Arnold  was  in  command  at  West  Point  on  the  Hndsfl^i 
position  of  great  importance,  as  it  prevented  the  occupation  d\ 
valley  which  affords  direct  communication  between  New  Yorki 
Canada.     Married  to  a  loysl^t  m^^,  m>tJcv  ^  fueling  that  hii 
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i  geninB  was  not  sufficiently  valued,  and  smarting  under  a 
xepiimand  for  some  dishonest  practices  into  which  he  had 
)d  by  his  poverty  and  love  of  ostentation,  Arnold  had  for 
axne  been  in  secret  correspondence  with  Clinton,  making 
iments  for  changing  sides,  and  handing  over  to  the  English 
portant  post  of  which  he  had  charge.  The  correspondence 
sn  carried  on  through  Major  Andr^,  a  young  and  very  pro- 
officer,  now  Adjutant-General  of  Clinton's  army.  Washing- 
eparture  seemed  to  offer  an  opportunity  for  carrying  out  the 
To  complete  the  negotiation  a  personal  interview  was  re- 
,  and  Major  Andr^,  with  instructions  firom  Clinton  not  to 
he  lines  of  the  enemy  and  to  wear  uniform,  repaired  to  the 
ourhood  of  West  Point.  When  day  dawned  the  interview 
yt  over,  and  Andr6  was  induced  to  continue  it  in  a  house 
the  American  lines.  On  leaving  he  was  also  imprudent  enough 
B  as  a  civilian.  He  had  already  passed  the  lines  on  his  home- 
oumey,  when  he  was  accidentally  met  and  stopped  by  some 
men ;  he  avowed  himself  an  English  officer,  but  presented 
from  Arnold ;  the  pass  was  disregarded,  he  was  searched, 
ipers  found  in  his  boot  Under  these  circumstances  there 
bout  him  all  the  outward  marks  of  a  spy,  and  as  such  he  was 
*  Much  to  the  anger  of  the  English,  Washington,  j^aiaudd  u» 
g  to  hear  any  representations  in  his  favour,  ofiujor 
db  him  to  trial  before  a  court  of  American  officers,  ^"^^^ 
mi  he  was  condemned.  He  even  rejected  the  last  prayer  oi 
ihnsiastic  soldier,  that  he  might  be  saved  from  a  felon's  death, 
id  him  hanged,  with  all  the  usual  attendant  circumstances  of 
» — a  piece  0^  stem  but  perhaps  necessary  justice,  and,  in  spite 
outcry  raised  at  the  time,  apparently  in  strict  accordance  with 
nrs  of  war.  Timely  information  of  Andre's  capture  enabled 
1  to  escape  from  his  house,  where  Washington  was  momen- 
ezpected,  and  to  obtain  shdter  on  board  the  English  man-of- 
hich  had  conveyed  Andr6  to  the  ill-fated  meeting.  Wash- 
.  was  surprised  on  reaching  Arnold's  house  to  find  no  host,  but 
not  till  he  had  paid  a  visit  to  West  Point,  and  found  the  com- 
T  absent  there  also,  that  he  discovered  the  real  state  of  the  case. 
He  things  were  thus  at  a  standstill  round  New  York,  the  war 
len  actively  prosecuted  in  Carolina.  Alarmed  by  campygBia 
1  of  Charleston,  the  Americans  had  sent  General  ououiuk 
to  take  the  command  there ;  they  r^^arded  him  aa  tlidc  a\A<^ 
I,  and  he  figured  in  aome  degree  as  a  rival  to  Waakaii!jSW>iu 
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He  found  the  English  in  possession  of  a  line  of  country  extending 
from  Pedee  river  to  Fort  96.     The  main  body  of  the  English,  under 
the  command  of  Lord  Bawdon,  lay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Camden, 
towards  the  centre  of  this  line.    Against  this  position  Qates  advanced ; 
his  march  was  a  very  difficult  one  ;  he  had  to  make  his  way  through 
a  rough  uncultivated  country,  where  provisions  were  not  to  be 
obtained ;  for  several  days  his  troops  had  to  subsist  on  the  peaches 
which  are  there  almost  indigenous.    He  was  able,  in  spite  of  these 
difficulties,  to  bring  into  the  field  a  force  numerically  double  that 
of  the  English,  who  were  no  more  than  2000  strong.     His  troops, 
however,  were  unable  to  withstand  the  attack  of  a  well-disciplined 
force.     On  the  left  and  centre  they  at  once  threw  down  their  anns 
and  took  to  flight.    The  troops  from  Maryland  and  Delaware  upon 
the  right  showed,  it  is  true,  more  firmness,  but  the  victory  of  the 
English  was  complete,  and  Lord  Comwallis,  who  had  hurried  up  to 
assume  the  command,  improved  it  to  the  utmost.    Colonel  Tarleton, 
an  officer  of  indefatigable  energy,  pushed  rapidly  forward,  and  bdo- 
ceeded  in  surprising  Colonel  Sumter,  apartisan  officer, on  the  CatawbSy 
and  the  whole  army  moved  steadily  forward  to  Charlotte,  with  the 
intention  of  invading  North  Carolina.    A  slight  check  sustained  by 
a  body  of  loyal  militia,  however,  alarmed  Comwallis,  and,  together 
with  the  smallness  of  the  number  of  troops  at  his  command,  induced 
him  to  postpone  his  forward  movement  till  the  following  year.    Ib 
the  interval  he  and  Lord  Rawdon,  his  second  in  command,  were 
guilty  of  acts  of  most  impolitic  severity.    Such  prisoners  as  could 
be  proved  to  be  deserters  from  the  royal  army,  or  to  have  onee 
accepted  the  royal  Government  and  to  have  subsequently  joined 
Gates,  were  hanged.     Some  of  the  disaffected  residents  of  Chazles- 
ton  were  deported  to  Saint  Augustin,  while  the  property  of  othea     \ 
was  sequestrated.    Kawdon  in  fact  went  even  further,  and  ventozed 
to  set  a  price  on  the  head  of  every  rebeL    Such  acts  went  far  il 
alienate  the  people,  and  by  weakening  the  security  of  the  coB- 
munications  increased  the  difficulties  of  the  following  year,  vA 
tended  to  neutralize  the  effects  of  a  very  promising  campaign. 

The  same  success  which  had  attended  the  TCngliRli  arms  in  CaroIii*j 
followed  the  efforts  of  the  fleet  in  the  early  part  of  the  next  jffUl 
Rodney  captured  from  the  Dutch,  who  had  joined  the 

Paatati         agaiust  England,  the  enormously  wealthy  island  of 
eaptnred.  Eustatia.    Much  of  the  property  collected  there 

*'"•  however  to  English  owners,  and  a  vast  clamour 

wh&n.  the  admiral  declared  il  all  ^rize  of  war.    He  asserted,  vA ' 
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sabeeqiientiy  became  pLain,  that  the  iBland  was  used  as  an  entrep6t  foi 
the  collectioii  of  goods  which  were  afterwards  to  be  supplied  to  the 
enemy.  Other  chaiges  biought  against  him,  accusing  him  of  hasty 
and  over  rigorous  action,  afterwards  proved  to  be  equally  ill  founded, 
for  fortunately  both  military  and  naval  commanders  were  members 
of  Parliament^  and  had  fidl  opportunity  of  vindicating  themselves 
before  the  House,  and  of  stripping  the  charges  against  them  of 
the  exaggerationg  which  surrounded  them.  Thus  G^eral  Yaugban 
was  charged  with  forcible  removal  of  all  Jews  from  the  island, 
but  was  able  to  produce  a  written  document  from  the  Jews  them- 
ttlves  thanking  him  for  his  considerate  treatment  of  them. 

These  successes  soon  proved  to  be  delusive.    The  coalition  against 

England  was  becoming  too  powerful  to  be  withstood.   D«inaiv« 

Abready  a  great  drawn  battle  with  the  Dutch  had  been  "^^H^ 

fought  off  the  Doggerbank,  and  Sir  Hyde  Parker  had  mweAnw. 

been  compelled  to  withdraw  his  shattered  fleet  into  EngHsh  quarters; 

•nd  it  soon  became  evident  that  we  had  for  the  present  lost  our 

npremacy  of  the  sea,  or  at  least  were  unable  to  keep  a  commanding 

mperionty  in  all  parts  of  the  world  at  once,  for  to  such  dimensions 

had  the  war  grown.    Thus  the  French  made  an  attack  upon  Jersey, 

which  was  only  saved,  when  it  had  abready  fallen  into  their  hands, 

bj  the  intrepidity  of  Major  Pierson,  a  young  soldier  of  twenty-five, 

who  himself  lost  his  life  by  almost  the  last  shot  fired;  another 

and  more  successful  expedition  under  the  Duke  of  Crillon  assaulted 

Minorca;  while  a  great  armament  setting  out  from  France  parted 

midway  across  the  Atlantic,  thus  becoming  two  fleets,  one  of  which, 

vnder  Bailli  de  Suffiren,  was  able  to  give  us   fidl  employment 

in  tiie  Indian  waters,  while  the  other,  under  De  Grasse,  raised  the 

Band  power  in  the  West  Indies  above  our  own.    Bodney  found 

lumself  imable  to  save  the  Island  of  Tobago,  and,  broken  by  the 

dimate,  was  compelled  to  return  to  England.    Nor  was  his  successor 

Bix  Samuel  Hood  more  fortunate ;  a  detached  squadron  was  found 

■Qffident  to  coimterbalance  the  English  fleet  in  the  West  Indies, 

tliQe  De  Qrasse  sailed  with  the  bulk  of  his  fleet  to  the  American 

*oii^  where  his  arrival  at  once  turned  the  balance  against  us,  and 

^^ved  us  of  that  command  of  the  sea  which  was  absolutely 

^  for  our  success.    The  fatal  effects  of  this  loss  were  soon  to 

^apparent. 
The  first  warlike  event  of  the  year  was  an  expedition  under 
Arnold  (who  had  obtained  a  command   from  his  new 
1)  directed  against  Viiginia,  in  the  hope  that  such,  a  (\i\€t«A.Qi\i 
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might  assist  Comwallis  in  what  was  intended  to  be  the  main  effort 
of  the  year.  It  produced  however  no  great  effects  beyond  the 
destruction  of  a  considerable  amount  of  property,  and  when  Com- 
wallis set  himself  in  motion,  he  found  himself  faced  by  a  more 
formidable  opponent  than  General  Gates.  At  the  instigation  of 
Washington,  Nathaniel  Greene,  a  self-made  general,  who  had  risen 
from  a  blacksmith's  forge,  had  been  given  command  in  the  South. 
He  proved  himself  a  man  of  great  vigour  and  tenacity,  and  thou^ 
invariably  beaten  when  opposed  to  any  large  body  of  English  tioop% 
he  contrived  to  recover  so  quickly,  that  the  barren  name  of  victory 
was  usually  aU  that  was  left  to  the  English.  The  campaign  opened 
by  the  defeat  of  Colonel  Tarleton,  who  had  rashly  attacked  the 
Americans  under  Morgan  at  Cow-pens ;  nor  could  Comwallis  succeed 
in  getting  between  the  victorious  general  and  Greene's  army ;  their 
united  forces  were  compelled  however  to  fall  back  before  Comwalhi^ 
advance  till  they  had  evacuated  the  whole  of  North  CaroliiUL 
Political  necessities  checked  the  English  advance,  and  ComwaUii 
attempted,  without  much  success,  to  consolidate  the  royal  influence  in 
Batue  of  the  proviuco ;  but,  by  the  middle  of  March,  Greene  found 

^2|||J^^^  himself  again  in  a  position  to  re-enter  Carolina  and 
Kuch  15.  te  give  battle  to  Comwallis  in  the  neighbourhood  ol 

Guildford.    He  occupied  a  position  at  Guildford  Courthouse;  ai    \ 
usual  the  English  were  victorious,  as  usual  they  reaped  nothing  fram 
their  victory,  for  Comwallis,  finding  his  troops  much  diminished  Jo 
numbers  and  not  meeting  with  the  assistance  he  expected  from  the 
inhabitants,  was  compelled  to  fall  back  upon  Wilmington.    Greene 
did  not  long  pursue  him,  for  by  thus  withdrawing  to  the  coast  he 
had  laid  open  the  road  into  South  Carolina,  where  Rawdon  had  been 
left  with  a  small  detachment.    Greene  saw  his  opportunity,  and 
pushing  boldly  southward,  again  approached  the  l^glish  post  at 
Camden.    Afraid  to  attack  Eawdon    without   reinforcements,  he 
occupied  a  strong  position  upon  Hobkirk's  Hill,  about  two  miles  fron 
Camden.    There  Bawdon  thought  it  prudent  to  attack  him,  ani-i 
he  was  driven  from  his  position.    The  ludicrous  insufficiency  of  ttej 
Hobkirk'i  HUL     English  troops  (there  were  but  900  engaged  in 
April  26, 1781.     battle)  again  prevented  them  from  using  their  victoiyil 
and  Greene  was  enabled,  without  risking  another  engagement^ 
compel  Eawdon  to  withdraw  his  troops  to  the  immediate  defence 
Charleston, 
ifeanwhile  two  courses  had  been  open  to   Comwallis  at 
anngton  ;  he  might  either  \miTy  m  '^ui^\\\\.  ^f  Greene  and  assiflt 
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hard  pressed  aimy  of  Bawdon,  oi  pufih  northward  and  effect  a  junction 

with  the  Yiiginian  expedition,  which  has  already  been  mentioned, 

under  Arnold  and  Phillips.    To  pnrsue  the  first  course  was  to  give 

op  all  his  previous  successes,  to  relinquish  all  hope  of  striking  a 

dedsLve  blow ;  for  independent  action  his  own  army,  numbering  only 

1500,  was  too  small :  he  decided  therefore  to  march  northward,  and 

in  May  fbrmed  a  junction  with  the  expedition,  by  which  the  number 

of  his  troops  was  raised  to  7000.    He  left  Wilmington  on  the  day  on 

vhich  the  battle  of  Hobkirk's  Hill  was  fought.    Till  the  heat  of 

nmmer  compelled  a  cessation  of  active  fighting,  ComwaUis  was 

always  superior  to  his  enemy;  but  as  the  autumn  advanced,  the 

Americans^  who  had  been  constantly  reinforced,  were  again  a  match 

for  him.    The  three  English  armies  were  then  acting —  podtion  of  the 

the  main  body,  10,000  strong,  under  Clinton  at  New  Bn«u«i»M«i~. 

Toik — Comwallis'  army,  about  7000  strong,  on  the  coast  of  Virginia — 

Bawdon's  handful  of  men,  now  under  the  command  of  Colonel 

Stewart,  a  little  in  advance  of  Charleston.    Before  the  close  of  the 

year  the  whole  of  South  Carolina  and  Ceorgia  were  lost,  with  the 

sxeeption  of  Charleston  and  Savannah;  for  Greene,  coming  down 

from  his  summer  x>oeition  on  the  Santee  Hills,  had  succeeded,  after 

a  veiy  severe  struggle  at  the  Eutaw  Springs,  in  obliging  Batueof  Entaw. 

Oblonel  Stewart  to  retire  to  Charleston  Neck,  leaving  B«pt.8. 

Uie  whole  open  country  to  be  overrun  by  the  Americans. 

The  position  of  Comwallis  was  also  becoming  critical  Cut  off  from 
i^pport  on  the  south,  his  only  hope  was  to  fight  his  way  northwards 
to  join  Clinton,  or  to  receive  large  reinforcements  from  this  general 
^lea ;  but  it  was  not  likely  that  Washington  would  allow  his  army 
^to  bs  neutralized  by  the  English  troops  in  New  York.  It  was  almost 
wtain  that  he  would  turn  his  attention  southward,  join  General 
Wayne  in  Virginia,  and  render  a  northward  movement  oornwaiiii  in 
rf  the  English  impossible.  The  only  real  hope  was  from  ▼«»«»»*»• 
i;^  Ma,  bat  the  sea  was  no  longer  a  secure  basis  of  operations.  The 
[fleet,  now  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Graves,  who  had  suc- 
Arbutbnot,  tried  its  strength  against  De  Grasse  in  September. 
action  was  indecisive,  but  it  became  evident  that,  when  all  the 
were  joined,  the  French  could  muster  thirty-six  sail  of  the  line 
the  Bay  of  Chesapeake,  while  the  English  force  was  no  more  than 
itj-five.  But  as  yet  the  English  did  not  acknowledge  the  naval 
ity  of  their  enemies,  and  Comwallis,  acting  as  he  believed, 
apparently  erroneously,  on  instructions  from  Clmton,  \iOoSl 
mnon  of  Torktowzz^  a  village  on  the  high  southern  bank  oi  XoxV 
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hver,  and  there  awaited  assistance.  The  defensiye  position  thus 
taken  up  by  the  English  army  and  the  want  of  energy  shown  is 
explained  by  the  news  which  had  reached  Clinton,  that  the  French 
were  thinking  of  withdrawing  if  the  war  should  last  beyond  the 
current  year.  He  believed  that,  could  he  contrive  to  weather  the 
difhculties  which  surrounded  him,  the  opposition  of  the  ATnericaTis, 
unable  to  stand  alone,  would  on  the  loss  of  their  allies  disappear 
without  further  effort  on  his  part.  His  hope  was  not  unfounded ;  it 
was  in  truth  a  critical  moment  for  the  Americans.  At  a  meeting 
between  the  American  generals  and  De  Grasse,  the  Admiral  had 
declared  that  he  had  orders  not  to  remain  longer  than  November ; 
the  nation  was  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy ;  the  New  England  States^  . 
with  the  sel^hness  which  had  marked  iJiem  throughout,  were  ready  I 
AmericMk  to  glvo  in.    It  was  thus  absolutely  necessary  for  Wash-    « 

a^M  doM        ington  to  act  quickly  and  to  win  some  striking  sucoeOL 
Torktovn.         What  Clintou  therefore  ought  to  have  foreseen  happened ; 
Washington  turned  his  attention  towards  Virginia,  and  nndetemd 
by  an  assault  on  the  New  England  States  which  Clinton  attempted 
as  a  diversion,  the  mass  of  the  American  army  began  steadily  to  gaths 
round  Comwallis.    The  position  which  he  occupied  was  not  a  happy 
one,  it  was  in  fact  untenable  without  conmiand  of  the  sea,  whiehf 
as  has  been  mentioned,  had  already  been  lost.    He  occupied  tha 
southern  bank  of  the  York  river,  there  about  a  mile  wide,  and  on 
the  northern  side  the  little  village  of  Gloucester.    The  fortificadons 
were  of  no  great  value,  and  the  advanced  posts  were  at  once  wi&- 
drawn  upon  the  receipt  of  a  despatch  &om  Clinton,  stating  that  then 
was  every  hope  that  the  fleet,  with  5000  men,  would  attempt  to  relieft    j, 
the  army,  and  would  leave  New  York  for  that  purpose  in  about  tea    \ 
days'  time.    This  was  a  fatal  error,  as  it  gave  the  enemy  poeitiflBt  j 
commanding  the  works.    The  besiegers  nimibered  18,000,  their  laigi  Mj 
and  powerful  artillery  being  in  part  supplied  by  the  French  ships.  The    '^ 
first  parallel  was  completed  on  the  9th  of  October;  the  fire  framik 
was  overwhelming  :  on  the  11th  the  second  parallel  was  opened,  iMt 
could  the  bravery  of  the  besieged  prevent  the  capture  of  two  advanflil 
redoubts  on  the  14th,  which  were  at  once  included  in  it    It 
became  evident  to  the  besieged  that  the  expected  reinforcements 
failed  them,  and  after  a  brilliant  sally,  during  which  many  of 
enemy's  guns  were  spiked,  Comwallis,  finding  all  his  guna 
and  his  ammunition  drawing  to  a  close,  felt  that  he  had  to 
between  surrender  and  an  effort  to  withdraw  his  troops  &om 
an  tenable  position.    He  deleimined  to  attempt  the  latter  plan; 
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scheme  was  a  desperate  one ;  his  troops  were  to  be  transported  in  open 
boots  to  Qloucester,  they  were  there  to  break  through  the  enemy's  lines, 
which  were  not  strong  in  that  direction,  to  seize  the  horses  of  the  be- 
degezs  and  of  the  neighbouring  country  people,  and  make  their  way 
to  New  York.  The  boats  with  their  loads  had  already  crossed  once 
when  a  storm  arose  which  rendered  the  further  prosecution  of  the  plan 
impossible,  and  when  morning  dawned  Comwallis  had  no  alternative 
but  to  make  terms.  He  agreed  to  surrender  all  his  troops  as  prisoners 
of  war,  and  on  the  10th  of  October,  4000  British  soldiers  who  remained 
fit  for  work  marched  out  with  the  honours  of  war  between  the  long 
lines  of  the  French  and  American  army  and  laid  down  their  arms. 
It  is  woirth  mentioning,  as  a  strange  little  piece  of  professional  arro- 
gance, that  when  marching  between  the  lines  of  French  cornwaiiii 
on  the  one  side  and  Americans  on  the  other,  the  English  ^^e^  ^ 
officexB  saluted  punctiliously  all  the  French  officers  as  Oct.  is,  iVsi. 
belonging  to  a  regular  army,  but  refused  any  acknowledgment  to  the 
Americans.  This  was  virtually  the  dose  of  the  war.  The  infant 
Hercules  had  strangled  its  second  serpent,  as  was  afterwards  por- 
tayed  on  Franklin's  medaL 

The  close  of  the  war  under  such  circumstances  of  failuie  could  not 
but  bring  with  it  the  fall  of  the  ministry.    The  news  ^^^  ^^^ 
mived  at  a  striking  time,  but  two  days  before  the  Faruameni 
opening  of  the  session.    With  such  a  weapon  in  their  ^^'  '^' 
bandy  and  with  the  stored-up  rancour  of  ten  years  of  opposition,  the 
Isaders  of  the  Whigs  pressed  motion  after  motion  against  the  Gbv em- 
HBnt    FoK  and  Burke  vied  with  each  other  in  their  .  ^  _, 
bitter  assaults^  and  the  young  Pitt,  who  had  come  into  oondition  of  th« 
hffliament  as  member  for  Appleby,  on  the  nomination  ^^*'™^*>^^ 
rf  Sir  James  Lowther,  rapidly  assimied  a  high  position  on  the  same 
■da.    The  Budget  was  in  itself  a  proof  that  Lord  North  was  yield- 
ing; the  estimates  were  so  small,  that  he  had  to  explain  that  he 
'intended  to  give  up  all  notion  of  a  war  on  a  ''  continental  plan  by 
lending  armies  to  march  through  the  provinces  from  South  to 
Vorth;''  he  would  henceforth  content  himself  with  holding  some 
iuportant  harbours  on  the  American  coast.    Outside  Parliament,  in 
metropolitan  counties,  vigorous  opposition  meetings  were  held, 
the  public  anger  was  raised  to  its  climax  by  a  succession  of  mis- 
les  which  befell  our  arms.    Admiral  Kempenfeldt  found  him- 
'  completely  outnumbered  in  the  West  Indies,  and  the  whole  of  the 
'indwaid  TfU^'^*,  except  Barbadoes  and  Antigua,  were  lost.    Miuotcai^ 
lich  was   regarded   as  of  even  mote  importance  thai^  OVbi^WAx^ 
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and  the  key  to  the  Mediterranean,  surrendered  after  a  gallant  defence. 
The  Bailli  de  Sofiren  thwarted  an  expedition  against  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  At  the  same  time  at  home  the  Irish  difficulties,  which  will 
be  treated^ of  more  at  length  afterwards,  were  becoming  most  threaten- 
ing. Under  these  circumstances,  a  motion  by  Gtoeral  Conway,  that 
Defeat  of  fbe  the  war  on  the  continent  of  America  should  be  discon- 
^Jjj^,""  tinned  was  lost  by  one  vote  only,  and  a  repetition  of  the 
motion.  same  motion  a  week  later  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 

234  against  215.    Lord  George  Germaine,  who  was  pledged  to  the 
continuance  of  the  war,  withdrew  &om  the  Government,  and  finally 
a  direct  vote  of  no  confidence  on  the  15th  of  March  was  only  loet  by 
a  scanty  majority  of  nine.     North  saw  that  farther  struggle  was 
hopeless,  and  on  the  20th  compelled  the  King  to  allow  him  to  declaie     < 
the  administration  at  an  end.    He  went  out  of  office  with  his  usual     \ 
tact  and  good  humour.    A  great  attack  had  been  arranged  for  that     ^ 
evening,  which  was  to  be  led  by  Lord  Surrey ;  he  and  North  rose 
at  the  same  moment,  and  the  cries  &om  the  rival  parties  could  not     j 
be  quelled  tUl  Fox  rose  and  proposed  a  formal  motion  that  Laid     ] 
Lord  North's       Surrey  be  first  heard.    With  admirable  presence  of    \ 
restgnation.        mind.  North  rose  and  said  that  he  would  speak  to  that     j 
motion,  and  prove  its  inutility  by  declaring  his  government  at  an  end.     \ 
There  is  a  well-known  anecdote  of  his  persistent  good  humour ;  ex- 
pecting a  long  debate,  the  Opposition  members  had  sent  away  their 
carriages,  and  as  they  stood  awaiting  them  shivering  in  the  drizzling 
rain,  Lord  North  passed  through  them  to  get  into  his.    ''  Gentlemen," 
he  said,  '^  you  see  the  advantage  of  being  in  the  secret,"  and  drove  oflL 
North's  resignation  was  the  complete  defeat  for   the  time  of 
ibum  *^®  King's  plans  ;  but  George  III.  was  a  man  of  the     - 

renuee  the  most  obstinate  and  determined  character,  and  he  by  no 
premierriiip.  means  intended  as  yet  to  give  up  the  fight  The  C^ipo- 
sition  which  had  formed  the  alliance  to  drive  North  from  office  can-  I 
sisted  of  two  sections.  First,  the  old  or  Revolution  Whigs,  as  they 
liked  to  call  themselves,  who,  true  to  their  aristocratic  principle,  had 
chosen  for  their  leader  the  wealthiest  but  by  no  means  the  abM 
man  among  them,  Lord  Eockingham,  an  agriculturist,  a  sparti^f 
man,  of  respectable  talents  and  much  honesty,  though  without  aaf 
of  the  gifts  of  oratory  which  are  necessary  for  the  management  of  • 
public  body ;  and  secondly,  those  Whigs  who  had  owned  the  leadfl^ 
ship  of  Chatham,  and  who  now  followed  the  Earl  of  Shelbuxne;ft 
party  less  tied  by  aristocratic  connections,  and  representing,  as  &r«j 
could  then  be  represented,  ih.^  t^  liberal  interests  of  the  oounti^' 
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To  avoid  the  necessity  of  pnttiiig  himself  into  the  hands  of  his  par- 

ticnlar  enemies,  the  Whig  families,  it  was  to  this  section  that  the 

King  at  once  applied.    But,  as  Chatham  had  always  found,  it  was  of 

itself  &T  too  weak  a  party  in  Parliament  to  form  a  satisfactory  min- 

iBtry.    Moreover,  the  eagerness  with  which  Burke  and  Dunning  had 

of  late  years  demanded  financial  reform,  and  the  share  they  had  taken 

in  driving  North  fix)m  office,  made  it  impossible  for  their  claims 

to  be  ignored.    Shelbume  therefore  refused  the  King's  request. 

The  King's  discomfiture  seemed  quite  complete  when  Rockingham 

accepted  office.    The  ministry  consisted  of  equal  num-  Hew  wug 

bers  of  the  two  sections  of  the  Liberals.     Rockingham,  ««▼•"»»«*. 

Keppel,  Lord  John  Cavendish,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  Mr.  Fox, 

of  the  one  party ;  Lord  Shelbume,  Camden,  General  Conway,  Lord 

Ashbnrton  (Dunning),  and  the  Duke  of  Grafton  of  the  other.   Strangely 

MLOugh,  the  balance  between  them  was  held  by  the  Tory   Lord 

Thutlow,  the  Swing's  personal  friend,  who  remained  in  the  position  oi 

Loud  ChanceUor.    Pitt  haughtily  refased  to  accept  any  subordinate 

office. 

Three  great  questions  at  once  presented  themselves  to  the  new 
administration, — to  pacify  the  clamours  of  Ireland,  to  ^^^^^ 
complete  the  economical  reforms  to  which  they  were  qnertioiu  wueb 
pledged,  and  by  means  of  which  they  hoped  to  regain  ^^^  ^^ 
lonie  of  the  power  of  which  the  successful  policy  of  the  King  had 
lobbed  them,  and  to  bring  to  conclusion  as  honourably  as  possible 
fhe  American  War. 

In  Ireland  the  agitation  had  been  constantly  on  the  increase 
■nee  the  conciliatory  measures  of  Lord  North  in  1780.  rb»  agttatioB 
Free  trade  had  been  granted,  but  this  step  towards  Jnif*!"*- 
independence  had  opened  the  way  to  still  farther  demands  ;  if  they 
Wd  followed  the  Americans  thus  far,  why  not  follow  them  a  step 
ftnther  and  demand  legislative  independence  also  ?  The  legislative 
nperiorily  of  England  rested  mainly  upon  two  Statutes,  Poynings* 
I«w,  or  the  Statute  of  Drogheda  of  the  reign  of  Henry  YII.,  by 
vldfih  all  Bills  brought  forward  in  the  Irish  Parliament,  except  such 
II  Rgaxded  money,  were  subject  to  revision  or  suppression  by  the 
Privy  Council,  and  the  Statute  6  George  I.,  which  asserted 
't^  right  of  the  English  Parliament  to  legislate  for  Ireland.  No 
had  Qrattan  succeeded  in  his  first  agitation,  than  he  proceeded, 
ipite  even  of  the  wishes  of  his  friends  Lord  Charlemont  and 
to  set  to  work  the  same  machinery  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
the  reversal  of  these  statutes.    Kb  early  as  April  11^0  \i^  YvaA 
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produced,  thongli  unsuocessfully,  a  motion  in  the  Irisli  Parliament 
declaratory  of  Irish  independence.  Since  that  time  hia  position  had 
become  stronger,  disputes  in  Parliament  had  excited  the  national 
feeling,  the  volunteers  had  completed  their  organization^  and  appointed 
Lord  Charlemont  their  commander-in-chief.  A  great  meeting  of 
deputies  from  the  volunteers  had  been  held  at  Dungannon,  which 
had  accepted  to  the  full  Grattan's  propositions.  With  this  great 
armed  power  behind  him,  and  reinforced  by  the  influence  of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  whose  interests  he  had  lately  espoused,  Grattan  was 
enabled  on  the  16th  of  April  to  bring  forward  a  final  and  successful 
address  declaring  the  perfect  legislative  independence  of  Ireland. 
It  was  carried  unanimously  through  both  Houses.  In  face  of  this 
pressure,  though  not  blind  to  the  almost  inevitable  evils  of  a  dual 
Government,  Fox  and  Shelburne  yielded  the  point,  and  the  two 
obnoxious  Statutes  were  unconditionally  repealed. 

The  ministry  had  entered  ilpon  office  supported  by  a  vast  agitation 
BeoBomioid  throughout  the  country,  by  county  meetings,  societies  and 
reforma.  Corresponding  associations,  and  these  allies  outside  the 

walls  of  Parliament  were  eager  for  very  sweeping  measures  of  reform 
in  all  directions,  especially  financial  reform,  limitation  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Crown,  the  purity  of  the  House,  and  reform  of  the 
representation.  All  these  measures  had  a  political  as  well  as  an 
economical  side.  They  all  formed  portions  of  the  avowed  politics  of 
the  Whigs  for  breaking  the  power  of  the  Crown,  Both  revenue 
officers  and  contractors  assisted  to  uphold  Government  influence ;  the 
votes  of  the  revenue  officers  were  said  to  command  no  less  than 
seventy  boroughs,  and  contracts,  given  not  because  advantageous  to 
the  public,  but  for  political  purposes,  were  but  so  many  indirect 
bribes.  But  the  voice  of  the  statesman  is  apt  to  be  singularly  tempered 
by  his  accession  to  office,  and  the  Government  Bills  which  Burke 
introduced  in  June  proved  but  a  weak  reflection  of  his  former 
measure.  Certain  obvious  abuses  were  removed,  secret  service  money 
was  diminished,  and  a  smaller  share  of  it  allowed  to  the  Treasiiry ;  the 
Pension  List  was  cut  down  to  i>9(),0()0,  and  i>3(X>  fixed  as  the  outside 
limit  for  a  single  pension  ;  the  Lords  of  Trade  and  some  other  unne- 
cessary officials  were  abolished ;  but  the  expenses  of  the  Principality  of 
Wales  and  the  Duchies  of  Lancaster  and  Cornwall,  together  with  many 
useless  offices  of  the  Household  and  public  offices,  were  untouched,  and 
the  whole  saving  efiected  was  only  about  ^72,000  a  year.  Burke  in 
thus  limiting  his  propositions  was  doubtless  acting  under  pressure 
from  his  colleagues.     His  own  sincerity  was  proved  by  the  limitation 
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he  set  to  the  inoTdinate  emolument  which  as  Paymaster  he  de- 
finmi  his  own  office.  But  the  honesty  of  the  ministry  as  a  whole 
imewhat  compromised  when  they  forestalled  the  action  of  their 
(ill,  and  hurriedly  granted  large  pensions,  varying  from  ^600 
200,  to  Lord  Qrantham,  to  the  Chancellor,  and  to  Colonel  Barr6. 
uriiier  proof  that  a  limitation  of  the  royal  power  and  not  real 
1  was  the  ohject  in  view,  was  given  by  the  reception  accorded  to 
uaure  for  parliamentary  reform  introduced  by  William  Pitt, 
lam  had  always  seen  and  asserted  that  some  measure  of  parlia- 
ay  reform  was  necessary  if  influence  was  to  give  way  to  any  true 
\sX  representation.  But  though  constantly  inveighing  against 
nment  influence  when  in  the  hands  of  their  opponents,  the 

oligarchs,  to  whom  parliamentary  influence  was  as  necessary 
was  to  the  King  himself,  had  no  idea  of  lessening  their  own 
r,  and  Pitt's  measure  for  transferring  it  to  the  counties,  at  that 
the  chief  homes  of  independence,  though  ably  supported,  was 
ted  by  a  majority  of  twenty,  swelled  by  the  open  opposition  of 

of  tiie  ministry  and  the  lukewarmness  of  others.  Fox  and 
)uke  of  Richmond  however  supported  him.  Divisions  in  the 
let  upon  so  important  a  question,  scandals  such  as  the  Barr^ 
on  and  the  unsatisfactory  carrying  out  of  promises  of  economical 
[n,  tended  to  lessen  the  popularity  of  the  ministry.  But  it  was 
lanagement  of  the  great  question  of  all,  the  completion,  namely, 
L  honourable  peace,  which  displayed  chiefly  the  weakness  of  the 
nistration. 

,  far  as  America  itself  was  concerned  the  fall  of  Yorktown  had 
ally  put  an  end  to  hostilities,  and  the  declared  policy  of  England 
led  no  further  than  the  retention  of  certain  posts  and   ^    ,  . 

,  -^  vonciiuaoB  ox 

ours.  It  may  be  a  question  whether  this  was  wise,  fhe  Ameriom 
i  is  certain  that  the  condition  of  the  Americans  was  ^*'* 
deplorable.  Bankrupt  and  impoverished,  the  Congress  was  in 
mdition  to  support  the  army  in  a  state  of  efficiency,  and  from  its 
sns  and  intrigues  had  so  lost  public  confldence,  that  Washington 
earnestly  intreated  to  make  himself  dictator,  and  take  the 
agement  of  the  country  into  his  own  bands.  But  it  was  impossible 
he  Whigs,  after  the  language  they  had  used  in  Parliament,  where 
had  not  scrupled  to  rejoice  at  American  successes,  and  to  speak 
be  American  armies  as  (mr  armies,  to  think  of  anything  but 
e  at  once  and  on  any  terms.  But  though  the  war  with  America 
died  out,  that  with  the  allied  powers  of  Europe  was  by  no  mfiasi^ 
id.    Spain  and  France  had  joined  the  Amencauft  ^V^a.  V\i^  ct^  cv^ 
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independence,  absurd  enough  from  such  monarchies,  but  with  the  real 
object  of  destroying  the  power  of  England,  and  reversing  the  humi- 
liating terms  forced  upon  them  bj  the  Treaty  of  1763.  The  Dutch 
had  joined  the  coalition  for  commercial  objects  of  its  own ;  they  were 
desirous  of  destroying  the  English  Navigation  Act  and  of  restoring  the 
freedom  of  the  sea.  The  moment  seemed  to  have  arrived  when  all 
these  wishes  could  be  gratified,  and  negotiations  for  a  general  peace  were 
therefore  of  a  twofold  character  and  by  no  means  easy  to  complete, 
as  America  was  pledged  not  to  conclude  a  treaty  without  her  aUieii 
A  further  complication  arose  from  the  peculiar  arrangements  of  the 
English  ministry,  by  which  American  affairs  fell  to  the  lot  of 
Shelbume  as  Home  Secretary,  while  Fox,  his  rival  in  the  niinistiy,ia 
his  capacity  of  Foreign  Minister  had  the  duty  of  negotiating  with  the 
European  powers.  As  Dr.  Franklin,  the  most  important  Americn 
diplomatlBt,  was  at  this  time  in  Paris,  that  city  became  the  centre  ot 
negotiations,  and  thither  both  ministers  sent  agents.  Mr.  Oswald,  oa 
the  part  of  Lord  Shelbume,  began  to  open  the  busLness  with  FrankliD, 
while  Mr.  Thomas  Grenville  was  accredited  as  plenipotentiary  fran 
Fox  to  arrange  matters  with  M.  Yergennes,  the  French  ministeL 
With  singular  ingratitude,  the  Americans,  though  bound  not  to 
conclude  a  treaty  without  their  allies,  thought  it  right  to  complete  all 
the  arrangements  except  the  actual  conclusion  secretly  and  separately 
with  the  English,  although  they  had  not  thought  it  beneath  them  to 
let  their  allies  undertake  all  the  more  arduous  parts  of  the  war.  Al- 
though there  was  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  exact  manner  of 
granting  the  independence  of  America,  all  parties  in  England  wo» 
agreed  that  it  should  be  granted,  and  as  this  was  the  sole  point  i^ 
issue  between  the  countries,  there  was  little  to  be  done  but  tii0 
arrangement  of  boundaries  and  some  minor  details. 

Very  different  was  the  case  with  the  French  ;  when  the  basis  of  thfj 
ExoAiuat         Treaty  of  1763  was  proposed  it  was  absolutely  refttfrfj 
demand*  of         It  was  plainly  asserted  that  the  very  object  of  the 
**"''*•  had  been  to  annihilate  that  treaty,  and  hints  were  thw*J 

out  that  England  would  be  expected  to  surrender  even  a  laige 
of  her  East  Indian  dominions.    '^  Your  arms  are  too  long,"  said  }L^ 
Yergennes,  "why  not  be  satisfied  with  Bengali"    Before  the 
was  over  events  happened  which  caused  the  French  to  lower 
tone.    The  fall  of  Yorktown  and  the  subsequent  failure  of  the  i 
of  England  had  made  them  believe  that  her  power  was  gone,  and! 
con&dently  looked  forward  to  the  success  of  two  great  ent 
then  on  foot  to  complete  bei  diaGoiaSLtvuce,    De  Grasse,  with  a  J 
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fleet,  was  to  jom  the  Spaniah  fleet  in  the  West  Indies,  take  troops  on 

board,  and  seize  Jamaica.    The  fall  of  Minorca  had  set  De  GriUon 

free  to  complete  the  £Edl  of  Gibraltar,  with  a  vast  armament  which 

he  had  been  engaged  in  organizing.   To  Rodney  was  intrusted  the  duty 

of  protecting  Jamaica ;  he  determined  to  prevent  the  junction  of  the 

enemy's  fleets.    A  lii^e  of  frigates  within  signal  distance  extended 

from  St.  Lucia  to  the  French  position  at  Martinique,  and  the  enemy 

had  not  been  two  hours  at  sea  before  he  was  in  pursuit    After  some 

ineffectual  efforts  he  succeeded  in  getting  to  the  windward  of  the 

enemy,  and  on  the  12th  of  April  brought  the  French  fleet  to  action. 

The  number  of  the  fleets  was  exactly  equaL    The  superiority  in 

number  of  men  and  weight  of  metal  was  in  favour  of  tiie  French. 

The  battle  is  fiunous  for  the  introduction  into  naval  tactics  of  the 

BuuuBuvie  called  breaking  the  line.    Before  this  time  it  was  usual  to 

meet  the  enemy  in  line,  to  dose  up  ship  to  ship,  and  win  the  battle 

chiefly  by  hard  fighting.    The  new  manoeuvre  consisted  in  advancing 

in  column  against  the  enemy's  line,  passing  through  it,  thus  breaking 

it  in  hal^  and  enveloping  one  of  the  halves  with  the  whole  fleet. 

On  the  present  occasion  its  use  resulted  in  a  complete  victory.    The 

English  took  or  destroyed  eight  ships ;  the  loss  of  the  French  was 

Teiy  great^  being  much  increased  by  the  crowded  stete  of  their  vessels, 

vhieh  had  onboard  the  soldiers  intended  for  the  Jamaica  expedition. 

In  spite  of  this  great  success,  the  ministry  continued  its  efforts  at 

peace,  but  so  long  as  there  was  any  hope  of  securing  ^^ 

better  terms  by  the  capture  of  Gibraltar  the  French  cMbnitar. 

irould  not  come  to  the  point    Nor  did  the  change  of  "•*** "" 

idnistiy  caused  by  the  death  of  Rockingham  change  the  aspect  of 

lAurs.  Gibraltar  hadnow  been  three  years  besieged.   British  fleets  had 

twice  forced  the  blockade  and  relieved  the  garrison.    General  Elliot's 

^efenoe  was  vigorous,  and  inspired  his  troops  with  confidence.    In 

fte  last  November  a  great  sally  had  destroyed  the  greater  part  of  the 

demy's  works,  but  now  a  final  effort  of  tiie  united  house  of  Bour- 

"On  was  to  be  made.    De  Crillon,  fresh  from  his  success  at  Minorca, 

IkQik  the  command,  and  neglecting  the  atteck  from  the  land  side,  set 

y.  ^  hopes  on  a  terrific  bombardment  to  be  conducted  from  the  sea. 

,^  eonstructed  ten  huge  floating  batteries,  with  walls  of  wood  and 

seven  feet  thick,  shot  proof  and  bomb  proof ;  a  fleet  of  more 

forty  first-rates  was  in  the  harbour,  and  a  fire  from  400  pieces 

artillery,  in  answer  to  which  the  English  could  produce  but  100, 

to  pTtTi^KiUtft  the  fortresa    Elliot  was  not  diBheartened.*,  \x>3fi\.- 

to  the  natural  fXT&igth  oi'  the  place  in  other  directiona,  \i^  cv^iil- 

^111-  MOM.  ^^ 
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oentrated  the  whole  of  his  fire  upon  the  terrible  batteries.  For  a 
loifg  while  they  seemed  absolutely  impenetrable,  but  at  length  the 
constant  stream  of  red  hot  shot  took  effect,  and  at  mid-day  their  fire 
slackened.  Before  midnight  the  largest  of  them  burst  into  fiames, 
and  eight  out  of  the  ten  were  on  fire  during  the  night  The  siege 
was  over,  and  the  fleet,  which  still  waited  in  the  hope  of  meeting 
Lord  Howe  on  his  arrival  with  a  relieving  squadron,  was  driven 
from  the  harbour  by  the  weather  before  he  came,  so  that  he  was  able 
to  enter  and  relieve  the  garrison  unmolested. 

This  great  success,  following  so  close  upon  the  West  Indian  victory, 
cbusedtoM  ^^f^*^®  i*  plain  to  the  allies  that  England  was  by  no 
of  Freneh  means  so  prostrate  as  they  had  imagined,  and  there  was 

demuxda.  ^^  longer  much  difficulty  in  settling  the  preliminaries 

of  a  peace.  France  accepted  readily  the  offers  which  had  been 
rejected  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  year.  The  English  ceded  the  little 
islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the 
African  establishments  of  Senegal  and  Gbree.  In  the  West  Indies 
everything  was  restored  to  the  same  condition  as  before  the  war, 
with  the  exception  of  Tobago,  which  was  given  to  France.  In  the 
East  Indies  the  French  were  permitted  to  retain  their  commercial 
establishments,  but  without  military  occupation.  The  treaty  for  the 
destruction  of  Dunkirk  was  formally  given  up.  With  these  slight 
Terms  of  peace,  coucessious  France  had  to  be  satisfied.  Spain  kept 
Jan  20, 1788.  Miuorca ;  and  the  Floridas  were  given  up  to  her — 
better  terms  than  she  had  a  right  to  expect.  England  received 
in  exchange  the  Bahamas,  which  she  had  already  reconquered, 
and  the  right  of  cutting  logwood  in  Honduras.  Holland,  with 
whom  the  English  Government  had  in  vain  attempted  a  separate 
treaty,  gained  nothing  by  her  rejection  of  those  overtures,  but  was 
obliged  to  agree  to  a  mutual  restoration  of  conquests,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  seaport  town  of  Negapatam,  which  remained  to  the 
English.  A  provisional  treaty  had  already  been  made  with  America, 
by  which  the  independence  of  the  States  was  formally  declared, 
Doundaries  settled,  and  commercial  relations  re-established.  The 
only  difficulty  was  the  claim  for  compensation  for  loss  of  properly 
raised  by  the  American  loyalists.    This  however  was  waived. 

The  duty  of  concluding  these  treaties  had  not  fallen  to  the  same 
Death  of  Book-  ministry  as  had  begun  them.  The  composition  of  the 
Son^the^*^  Rockingham  ministry  had  not  been  such  as  to  secure  its 
wugt.  stability  ;  it  consisted,  as  has  been  said,  of  two  distinct 

and  equally  balanced  parties.    A  rivalry  between  the  leaders  of 
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Jiese  paztiee  was  inevitable,  especially  when  one  of  them  was  a  man 
K)  lelf-aaserting  and  bo  conscious  of  his  daims  as  Fox.    United  for  a 
noment  nnder  the  nominal  leadership  of  Rockingham,  a  man  of 
treat  JTiflueTice  thongh  of  slender  ability,  their  xmion  was  at  once 
iiiBolved  at  the  death  of  that  nobleman.    Fox  refused  to  serve  under 
Bhelbnme,  to  whom  the  Eling  at  once  offered  the  Premiership,  and 
Uumgh  several  of  the  old  nunisters  retained  their  places,  the  greater 
part  followed  their  leader,  and  a  split,  which  proved  to  be  final,  arose 
Intween  the  two  sections  of  the  Whigs.    The  new  min-  ^^  wMv^vm-^ 
iatry  included,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  William  miidatry. 
Fitt,  as  yet  but  twenty-three  years  of  age.    Already  his 
mtorical  power  and  his  aspiring  genius  had  made  him  one  of  the 
fint  men  of  the  House,  and  he  was  regarded  as  a  worthy  successor  of 
^■^^fim     Till  this  period  he  and  Fox  had  been  on  friendly  terms, 
ind  usually  on  the  same  side  on  political  questions,  but  he  had  his 
bther's  hatred  of  faction,  or  the  introduction  of  personal  motives 
ttfeo  politics,  and  bitterly  reproached  Fox  for  his  conduct  in  leaving 
the  Government.     Henceforward   they  were   avowed   opponents. 
Rxx^  own  explanation  of  his  conduct  was  as  follows.    He  said  that 
k  had  written  by  the  King's  orders  to  Mr.  Grenville,  then  at  Paris, 
to  authorize  him  to  offer  to  the  American  agents  ''  to  recognize  the 
adependence  of  the  United  States  in  the  first  instance,  and  not  to 
anrve  it  as  a  condition  of  peace."    At  the  same  time  an  official 
kter,  for  the  same  purpose,  was  sent  by  the  Earl  of  Shelbume  to 
Kr  Quy  Caileton  in  America.    Mr.  Fox,  suspecting  that  this  measure 
'  ftoagh  consented  to  in  the  Cabinet,  had  not  the  entire  approbation 
[  4  some  of  his  colleagues,  had,  in  order  to  prevent  any  misconception, 
tlttpoeely  chosen  the  most  forcible  expressions  that  the  English 
;  kngoage  could  supply ;  and  he  confessed  that  his  joy  was  so  great 
^  finding  that  the  Earl  of  Shelbume,  in  the  letter  to  Sir  Guy  Carle- 
tuiy  had  repeated  his  very  words,  that  he  carried  it  immediately  to 
Ae  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  and  told  him  that  their  distrust  and 
^spidons  of  that  noble  lord's  intentions  had  been  groundless,  and 
^^  now  done  away.    ^  Judge  then,"  said  he,  '^  of  my  grief  and 
^ifeanishment  when,  during  the  iOness  of  my  noble  friend,  another 
htiguage  was  heard  in  the  Cabinet,  and  the  noble  Earl  and  his 
Hcmds  began  to  consider  the  above  letter  as  containing  offers  only 
^  «  conditional  nature,  to  be  recalled  if  not  accepted  as  the  price  of 
'ift^ee.    Finding  myself  thus  ensnared  and  betrayed,  and  all  confi- 
NUkce  destroyed,  I  quitted  a  situation  in  which  I  f oiuid  I  covil^i  iiq\ 
^lludn  either  with  honour  oi  safety/' 
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The  Whig  love  of  office  had  not  been  satiated  by  a  four  months' 
tenure  of  it,  nor  had  Lord  North's  party  taken  kindly  to  their  loss  oi 
power,  and  in  their  greedy  desire  for  personal  aggrandizement,  Fox  and 
North,  who  a  few  months  before  were  speaking  of  each  other  as  the 
most  corrupt  of  the  himian  species,  found  it  consistent  with  theii 
dignity  to  combine  to  eject  Lord  Shelbume's  Government  They 
chose  as  their  test  question  the  terms  of  the  peace.  Lord  North, 
probably,  conscientiously  believed  that  they  might  have  been  more 
favourable.  Fox  had  himself  offered  much  larger  concessions  to 
Holland,  and  had  not  disapproved  either  of  the  American  or  French 
terms,  nor  did  he  now  offer  the  smallest  suggestion  as  to  what  better 
terms  might  have  been  procured.  Li  parliamentary  influence,  how- 
ever, the  coalition  was  quite  irresistible,  and  at  the  opening  of  the 
session  in  the  spring  Lord  Shelbume  found  himself  in  a  minority 
The  eoautioB  upon  rcsolutious  which  had  been  moved  condemnatay 
J^J^"^"  of  the  peace.  He  at  once  resigned.  After  a  few 
April  1T83.  ineffectual  struggles  the  King  had  to  accept  the  coalition 
ministry.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  distasteful  to  him ;  he 
found  himself  suddenly  robbed  of  the  whole  advantage  of  twenty  yna 
of  political  scheming  ;  he  had  triumphed  on  the  fall  of  the  Chi^ham 
administration,  and  for  years  had  been  served,  as  he  would  wish  to 
be  served,  by  a  very  able,  popular,  upright,  but  obsequious  TniTiigfcw^ 
only  now  to  be  thrown  back,  apparently  bound  hand  and  foot,  into 
the  hands  of  the  hated  Whig  oligarchy.  His  policy  had  produced  a 
disastrous  war,  an  enormous  augmentation  of  the  National  Debt,  and 
an  all  but  universal  cry  for  a  better  system  of  economical  govemmeiit 
and  national  representation ;  while  the  Whigs,  taking  advantage  d 
the  opportunity  which  the  ill  success  of  royal  Government  gtf* 
them,  had  succeeded  in  regaining,  as  it  appeared,  an  unassailaUi^ 
superiority.  In  parliamentary  iid^uence  they  were  overwhehnii^fl 
they  numbered  among  their  party  Fox  and  North,  the  two  abWj 
debaters  in  the  House,  and  Burke,  the  greatest  orator.  They  lii'j 
also  the  long  official  experience  of  Lord  North's  party.  AgaiBtfj 
them  were  the  few  remaining  members  of  the  old  Chatham  pi4j 
with  no  influence  on  which  to  rely,  and  upheld  almost  solely  bj< 
brilliant  promise  of  young  Pitt.  The  nominal  head  of  the 
Government  was  the  Duke  of  Portland,  for,  as  usual  with  coalit 
a  man  of  no  great  ability  was  elected  as  the  nominal  chiel  Fox  i 
North  were  equal  Secretaries  of  State,  Lord  John  Cavendish 
Oliancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The  Cabinet  was  completed  by 
Keppei,   Carlisle,  and  ^toTWOxit.    The  great  strength  of  the 
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ministiy  was  speedily  ahown  ;  a  second  Bill  for  parliamentaiy 
leform.  was  rejected  by  the  large  majority  of  144 

This  mmistry,  which  seemed  so  irresistible,  was  doomed  to  be  of 
short  duration,  and  the  fiEUitioas  movement,  which  seemed  to  have 
thwarted  for  ever  the  policy  of  the  King,  proved  in  the  sequel  the 
means  of  establishing  his  policy  for  the  rest  of  the  reign.  The  cause 
of  this  sudden  change  of  fortune  was  the  necessity  for  some  legis- 
lation with  regard  to  the  affairs  of  India,  but  before  relating  the  final 
straggle  it  wiU  be  necessary  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  course  of 
events  in  that  countiy. 

For  this  purpose  the  history  can  be  broken  conveniently  into  two 
peiiods.    There  are  two  classes  of  difficulties  which  the  ^^^^^ ^^^ 
English  have  had  to  overcome.    First,  the  rivalry  with  uatoxy  of 
ether  European  nations,  and  secondly,  the  opposition 
to  their  gradual  encroachment  offered  by  the  native  chiefe  and 
Ditive  tribes.    The  first  of  these  periods  may  be  held  to  close  at  the 
Peace  of  1763,  and  includes  the  formation  and  establishment  by  the 
English  of  the  three  Presidencies  of  Bombay,  Madras,  and  Bengal, 
lad  the  practical  destruction  of  all  other  European  influence. 

The  India  Company  sprang  into  existence  in  the  first  year  of  the 
Kventeenth  century.  In  December  1600,  the  Indian  FomMUtton  of 
ilventurezB  were  formed  into  a  chartered  company,  ^^J^^ 
fteir  monopoly  being  at  first  granted  for  fifteen  years,  leoo. 
md  subsequently  in  1609  rendered  perpetual,  but  revocable  at 
bee  years'  notice  from  the  Government.  It  was  the  intention  of 
fte  Company  to  dispute  the  trade  of  the  East  with  two  nations  who 
Wd  already  made  good  their  position  there.  The  discovery  of  the 
Oqpe  of  Gk>od  Hope  in  1497  by  the  Portuguese  under  Yasco  da  Qama, 
lid  been  followed  by  nearly  a  century  during  which  Portugal 
4owed  extreme  energy  both  in  arms,  in  literature,  and  in  mercantile 
pQxsuits.  The  western  coast  of  India,  from  Goa  northwards  to  Ormuz 
b  the  Persian  Gulf,  was  more  or  less  completely  conquered  by  the 
[i-;«^dtnguese  from  the  native  rajahs.  In  1580,  Portugal  was  conquered 
the  Spaniards ;  its  greatness  was  at  an  end.  The  Dutch  had 
ly  established  important  factories  both  in  India  itself  and  in 
Spice  Islands,  and  had  with  success  contested  with  the  Portu- 
iheir  monopoly  of  the  Indian  trade.  It  was  in  emulation  of 
Dutch,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  depression  of  Portugal,  and 
pursuance  also  of  their  systematic  opposition  to  Spain,  that  tlv!^ 
i^glish  Oompsny  was  formed* 
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At  first  this  trade  was  small  but  very  lucrative.  The  attention  of 
tlie  Company  was  chiefly  directed  to  tiie  exclusion  of  interlopers,  or 
Fomdatioa  free  traders,  who  interfered  with  their  monopoly.  Their 
SS!S*im4  chief  factories  weuB  Surat,  near  Bombay,  which  brought 
oaicutta.  them  into  immediate    conflict  with    the  Portuguese, 

against  whom  they  assisted  the  native  princes,  and  Bantam,  in 
Java,  which  placed  them  in  conflict  with  the  Dutch,  at  whose  hands, 
in  1623,  they  suffered  the  famous  outrage  known  as  the  Massacre  of 
Amboyna,  where  ten  Englishmen  were  put  to  death  upon  their  con- 
fession of  conspiracy  against  the  Dutch  extorted  by  torture.  Both 
these  positions  were  obviously  inconvenient,  and  tended  to  permanent 
hostilities.  Some  more  secure  situation  was  desirable,  and  in  1640  the 
Eajah  of  the  Camatic  allowed  the  Company  to  purchase  ground  close 
to  the  deserted  Portuguese  settlement  of  St.  Thom6 ;  and  the  Fort 
of  St.  George  and  the  town  of  Madras  rapidly  rose  to  importance. 
This  town  took  the  place  of  Bantam.  The  marriage-treaty  of  Charles 
II.  with  Catherine  of  Braganza  gave  the  town  and  island  of  Bombay 
to  the  English,  and  it  took  the  place  of  Surat.  In  Bengal  all  three 
rival  powers  had  factories  upon  the  Hooghly,  a  branch  of  the  Gkmgea 
Not  long  after  the  transference  of  their  business  from  Surat  to  Bombay 
the  English  became  involved  in  some  petty  hostilities  in  Bengal,  and 
were  compelled  to  resign  their  factory,  and  found  a  home  lower  down 
the  river  at  a  village  called  Chuttemuttee.  They  were  in  fact  in  great 
danger  of  being  driven  from  the  country,  but  they  managed  to  mollify 
the  anger  of  Aurungzebe,  who  was  at  that  time  on  the  throne  of  tbt 
Moguls,  and  in  1698  obtained  a  lease  of  the  village,  there  built  Fort 
William,  and  founded  the  town  of  Calcutta.  The  Revolution  in 
England  threatened  for  a  time  to  destroy  the  India  Company.  A  great 
rival  company,  called  the  New  India  Company,  was  formed,  and  was 
supported  by  the  majority  of  the  Commons.  But  finally,  in  1708,  the 
quarrels  were  adjusted,  and  the  Companies  coalesced  to  prevent  the 
destruction  of  both,  which  threatened  to  follow  their  eager  competition. 
Their  whole  capital  was  made  to  consist  of  ;fi3,200,000,  lent  to  Govern- 
ment at  five  per  cent. ;  and  they  had  the  right  of  borrowing  one  million 
and  a  half  more.  Repeated  prolongations  of  their  privileges  were 
made  ;  in  1712  to  1736,  in  1730  to  1769,  in  1743  to  1783.  Their  three 
settlements  formed  separate  presidencies  or  seats  of  government, 
unconnected  one  with  the  other,  each  governed  by  a  president  and 
Deeiineof  council.    Events  in  Europe  had  practically  destroyed 

^XtT         *^®  rivalry  of  Portugal,  which  had  lost  its  energy,  and 
oanjwtttton.       moreover,  in  its  dislike  of  Spain,  had  become  the  close 
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tUy  of  the  Engliah.  The  stress  even  of  the  Dutch  competitioii  was 
voy  greatly  slackened.  That  country  also,  in  its  dread  of  France,  was 
geneirally  friendly  to  England,  and  from  the  position  of  its  settle- 
msntB  its  commercial  importance  was  rather  in  the  islands  than  in 
tibe  mainland  of  India. 

Aunuigzebe  had  died  in  1707,  after  a  veiy  long  and  glorious  reign. 
He  was  the  moet  successfol  of  that  line  of  Indian  Emperors  generally 
ipoken  of  as  Great  Moguls,  and  the  inheritor  of  a  vast  2>«dint  of  tte 
empire  founded  by  Baber,  a  descendant  of  Timor  the  iiog«i  smpirt. 
Ikrtar,  who  died  in  1530,  but  whose  work  was  carried  on  ^^^* 
by  hie  enccessors,  notably  by  the  great  Emperor  Akbar,  whose  reign 
ended  in  1606.  Aurungzebe  carried  the  arms  of  this  victorious  empire, 
low  stationed  at  Delhi,  oyer  nearly  all  the  mainland  and  peninsula 
of  India.  His  chief  opponent  was  Sivajee,  the  founder  of  the  Mahratta 
dynasty.  This  chie^  who  was  never  conquered,  died  young  in 
1680L  On  his  death  for  a  time  the  glories  of  the  Mahratta  dynasty 
declined.  The  head  of  this  people,  the  Rajah  of  Satara,  like  other 
Eastern  monarchs,  became  merely  a  nominal  ruler,  his  Peishwa  or 
Prime  Minister,  whose  abode  was  Poona,  became  the  real  head  of  the 
laee,  but  like  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  Hindoo  rulers  of  India, 
the  Peiahwa  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the  Mogul  Empire. 
Wherever  the  Mahommedan  arms  had  been  really  victorious,  the 
provinces  were  in  the  charge  of  Subahdars,  or  Viceroys  of  the  Emperor; 
the  great  bulk  of  the  Peninsula,  known  as  the  Deccan,  being  in  the 
hands  of  the  greatest  of  their  Viceroys,  called  the  Nizam.  The 
death  of  Annmgxebe  was  the  signal  for  the  dissolution  of  this  great 
^ower. 

In  the  midst  of  the  prevalent  dissolution  a  new  and  most  dangerous 
rival  of  the  English  Ck)mpany  arose.    This  was  the  oj^p,^^ 
French  Company  which  had  been  established  under  with  tin  r^tB«h 
Louis  XrV.,  and  which,  like  the  English  and  Dutch,  had  *"»^' 
«n  establishment  upon  the  Hooghly  called  Chandemagore  ;  a  settle- 
ment eighty  miles  south  of  Madras  called  Pondicherry ;  and  to  repre- 
•ent  our  settlement  on  the  Malabar  coast,  the  two  islands  of  the  Mauri- 
tius or  Isle  of  France,  and  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  won  respectively  from 
Qie  Dutch  and  Portuguese.    In  1744,  when  the  Companies  first  came 
into  active  competition,  two  men  of  great  genius  were  at  the  head  of 
Qm  French  Presidencies ;  Labourdonnais  at  the  Mauritius,  and  Dupleix 
%t  Pondicherry.    The  dissolution  of  the  Mogul  Empire  has  been  not 
lliaptly  compiled  to  the  break-up  of  the  Western  Empire  kK  KS^ss^^st, 
Qie  Great.    All  the  provindai  governors  who  were  at  d\  in  a  T>o«v^'au 
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to  do  so,  while  keeping  up  for  a  time  their  nominal  dependence  upon 
the  central  court  of  Delhi,  rendered  themselves  practically  indepen- 
dent. It  was  of  this  state  of  dissolution  that  Dnpleix,  with  singular 
ability,  took  advantage.  As  he  gazed  ux>on  the  shattered  fragments 
of  the  decaying  empire,  on  the  rising  independence  of  Hindoo  rajah, 
mogul  and  nabob,  and  observed  the  constantly  increasing  power  of 
the  Mahrattas  from  the  Western  Ghauts,  Dupleiz  formed  the  opinion 
that  India  was  not  for  the  natives,  but  for  European  conquerors,  and 
as  Dutch  enterprise  had  sought  another  direction,  and  Portugal  was 
onuidmir  of  *  failing  powcr,  the  only  countries  that  could  compete 
Dniaeiz'i  for  the  high  position  were  France  and  England.    Having 

**'  settled  upon  his  opponents,  he  settled  also  upon  his 

means  of  ofifence.  The  French  Company  and  its  officers  must  become 
at  once  the  nominal  feudatories  of  the  Mogul  Empire,  and  without 
present  conquest  must  so  mingle  in  all  the  aflEiEdrs  of  the  native 
princes,  and  so  assist  them  by  means  of  native  levies  drilled  in  the 
European  fashion,  as  virtually  to  master  them  alL  In  other  words,  he 
invented  that  system  by  the  application  of  which  the  EngUsh  power 
has  subsequently  been  formed.  The  war  of  the  Austrian  Succession, 
which  broke  out  in  1744,  supplied  him  with  his  opportunity.  A  net- 
work of  alliances  was  formed  around  the  English  settlement,  and  kept 
together  by  the  skill  of  Dupleix  and  of  his  wife,  a  woman  of  Portuguese 
extraction  and  of  extraordinary  talents.  But  Dupleix's  activity  was 
crossed  by  the  equal  energy  of  Labourdonnais,  who,  with  a  fleet 
hastily  gathered,  captured  Madras.  The  English  inhabitants  sur- 
rendered upon  terms,  the  town  was  to  be  repurchased  for  £440,000. 
This  was  in  strict  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  French  Government, 
but  not  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  Dupleix,  who  wished  to 
drive  the  English  from  the  Peninsula.  A  hot  dispute  arose  between 
the  two  governors.  Dupleix  induced  Labourdonnais  to  withdraw 
upon  a  false  promise  of  surrendering  Madras ;  and  Labourdonnais 
returning  to  France,  was  there,  with  the  ingratitude  the  French 
always  showed  to  their  colonial  governors,  subjected  to  several  years 
of  imprisonment  and  a  trial,  which  was  the  immediate  cause  of  his 
death.  Retaining  Madras,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  Nabob  of  Arcot, 
Dupleix  was  proceeding,  in  1747,  to  complete  his  conquest  by  the 
capture  of  Fort  St.  David.  The  approach  of  the  English  fleet  saved 
the  fortress,  and  even  enabled  the  English  to  make  a  counter  attack 
upon  Pondicherry.  It  failed,  and  the  fam e  of  Dupleix  and  the  French 
gaee«M  of  ^^^  a^  1^8  height  among  the  natives  when  the  Peace  of 

Pnjrieix  1748  compelled  the  restitution  of  conquest&     But  the 
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plans  of  Dupleix  weie  each  that  no  war  between  the  nations  was 

neoessaiy  to  enable  him  to  carry  them  on.    It  was  native  quarrels  he 

desired,  and  snch  quarrels  arose  at  the  death  of  the  old  Nizam  El  Mulk 

of  the  Deccan.    His  throne  was  disputed  by  his  son  Nazir  Jung  and 

Ids  grandson  Mirzapha  Jung.    At  the  same  time  Chunda  Sahib 

ippeaied  as  a  claimant  for  the  yiceroyalty  of  the  Camatic.    Both  the 

pretenders  found  their  cause  adopted  by  Dupleix,  who  understood  well 

kow  secnie  his  position  would  be  did  he  succeed  in  establishing  by 

Ms  own  power  a  Nizam  of  the  Deccan  and  a  Nabob  of  the  Camatic. 

Aided  by  the  Marquis  de  Bussy,  as  great  as  a  soldier  as  Dupleix  was 

tt  a  diplomatist,  in  1749  the  pretenders  and  the  French  won  a  victory 

It  Amboor,  in  which  the  reigning  nabob  was  killed.    His  son, 

Kahomet  All,  took  the  title  of  Nabob  of  Arcot,  but  was  obliged  to 

letire  to  Trichinopoly,  while  the  whole  country  was  in  the  hands  of  his 

nval.    Thus  succescfol  in  arms  in  the  Camatic,  Dupleix  was  equally 

ID  by  intrigue  in  the  Deccan.    In  1750,  as  the  French  approached 

Kazir  Jung's  army,  a  conspiracy  which  Dupleix  had  hatched  broke 

ont^  and  Nazir  was  murdered.    Mirzapha  acknowledged  his  debt  of 

gntitnde  to  the  French,  and  it  was  at  Pondicherry  that  he  entered 

ipon  his  rank,  rewarding  his  European  allies  with  the  government 

flf  the  whole  oonntiy  firom  Cape  Comorin  to  the  Eistna.    Dupleix 

appeared  to  have  gained  his  object.    The  Company  of  which  he  was 

the  governor  was  accepted  as  a  ruling  power  in  India ;  the  great 

{BBoes  of  the  neighbourhood  both  owed  him  their  crowns.    The 

<sly  place  still  holding  out  against  his  authority  was  Trichinopoly, 

nd  thither  he  directed  all  his  efforts. 

It  was  then  that  England  at  last  found  a  champion  in  Robert 
CKve.    Unable  to  summon  troops  sufficient  to  relieve  Defeated 
tiiehinopoly,  he  determined  to  attack  Arcot  as  a  diver-  ^  <'^*- 
^    The  plan  succeeded.    Arcot  fell  almost  without  a  struggle. 
IC^OOO  men  were  detached  from  the  armies  of  Dupleix  and  Chunda 
htib  at  Pondicheny,  but  their  attempt  to  recapture  Arcot  was  a 
fidlnre ;  and  when  Clive  secured  the  assistance  of  a  band  of 
horse  under  Morari  Bow,  the  siege  was  raised,  and  was 
ed  by  a  victory  over  Bajah  Sahib,  son  of  Chunda  Sahib. 
the  Pagoda  of  Conjeveram  on  tiie  way,  Clive,  in  1752, 
towards  Fort  St.  David,  but  was  recalled  to  fight  Bajah  Sahib, 
he  again  conquered  in  the  battle  of  Coverpauk.    He  was  then 
leifliire,  in  conjunction  with  Major  Lawrence,  who  had  come  to 
the  eonmiand,  to  raise  the  siege  of  Trichinopoly ;  sxi!9L'w\iecL 
^  besiegers  were  themsalFaff  besieged  m  the  islands  of  ^ecm^^xc^ 
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in  the  river  Canvery,  and  ^hen  Clmnda  Sahib  was  there  killed,  the 
failure  of  Dnpleiz's  measures  was  complete.  The  war  indeed  con- 
tinued some  time  longer.  Bussy  upheld  the  French  nominee,  Salahat 
Jung,  in  the  Deccan ;  Dupleix  still  kept  up  hostilities  in  the  Camatic. 
But  as  his  fortunes  failed,  his  employers  deserted  him.  In  1754  he 
was  recalled.  A  treaty  was  made  between  the  Companies,  and 
Dupleix  died  in  poverty  and  misery  a  few  years  afterwards  in  Paris. 
In  1753  ill  health  had  compelled  Olive  to  go  to  England.  In  1755 
he  returned  to  India  as  Governor  of  Fort  St.  David,  of  which  he  took 
possession  on  the  20th  June  1756,  having  on  his  way  assisted  in  the 
destruction  of  Gheriah,  the  sea-girt  stronghold  of  the  pirate  Angria, 
who  had  long  been  the  terror  of  the  Bombay  merchants.  On  the 
very  day  of  Olive's  arrival  at  Madras,  Surajah  Dowlah,  the  Nabob  of 
Bengal,  a  young  man  of  about  nineteen  years  of  age,  cruel,  effeminate, 
and  debauched,  had  captured  Fort  WiUiam  and  Oalcutta.  Shelter 
afforded  to  a  defaulting  revenue  officer  of  his,  and  the  increase  of  the 
fortiiicati<ms  of  Fort  William,  roused  a  quarrel  between  hinn  and  the 
English.  He  advanced  upon  Oalcutta  and  captured  it,  and  the 
The  Black  Hole  ^^^^^  ^^  horrified  by  the  tragedy  of  the  Black  Hole, 
of  Calcutta.  The  prisoners,  146  in  number,  were  thrust  into  a  narrow 
jime  1766.  chamber  some  twenty  feet  square,  whence,  after  a  night 

of  unspeakable  horrors,  but  twenty-three  wretched  survivors  were 
dragged  the  following  morning  before  Surajah  Dowlah  and  sent  as 
prisoners  to  his  capital  at  Moorshedabad.  The  horrors  of  the  Black 
Hole  of  Oalcutta  were  beyond  expression  terrible ;  the  heat  of  the 
night  was  intense,  and  as  the  agonies  of  thirst  and  suffocation  came 
upon  them,  the  prisoners  struggled  to  the  windows  for  a  mouthful  of 
fresh  air,  careless  that  they  trod  to  death  their  fallen  comrades  ;  they 
insulted  the  guards  in  hopes  that  they  would  fire  upon  them ;  many 
died  in  raving  madness.  Mr.  Holwell,  the  chief  of  those  who 
survived,  was  so  broken  that  he  was  unable  to  walk  from  the  prison. 
When  the  news  of  this  fearful  event  reached  Madras,  it  was  at  once 
determined  to  take  vengeance  upon  the  Nabob.  After  some  difficulties 
Olive  was  appointed  to  the  command,  and  though  four  months  were 
wasted,  partly  by  contrary  winds,  partly  by  the  jealousy  of  the  various 
English  commanders,  by  the  middle  of  January  1767  Oalcutta  was 
regained.  This  success  and  a  night  attack  upon  his  army  excited  in 
the  mind  of  the  Nabob  such  a  dread  of  the  English  that  he  con- 
sented to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  them.  The  temporary  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities  with  the  natives  and  the  arrival  of  reinforcements 
gave  Chye  an  opportunity  to  destroy  the  French  settlement  of 
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handemagoie,  although  the  Nabobs  to  whom  the  presence  of  the 
rendi  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  English  was  of  great  importance, 
id  taken  it  nnder  his  protection.    This  act  of  open  contempt  for 
f  authority  excited  Snrajah  Dowlah's  anger  anew,  and  afraid  to 
ypoee   the   "P^gliwh   openly  he  entered    into    secret   negotiations 
ith  the  French,   and  intreated   M.  Bnssy  to   march  from  the 
eecan    to    his   assistance.      His    intrigues    became  (jii^.,tw»ty 
lown,  and  were  met  by  counter  intrigues :  it  was  with  Mew 
itennined  to  depose  him,  and  to  place  Meer  Jaffier,  his 
neraly  on  the  throne ;  and  in  order  to  deceive  one  of  his  agents 
aned  Omichund,  who  threatened  to  betray  the  conspiracy  unless 
ibed  by  an  enormous  sum  of  money,  Cliye  was  guilty  of  forging 
e  name  of  Admiral  Watson.    The  treaty  to  which  the  ftJse  signature 
IB  appended  promised  the  bribe,  but  was  a  sham  treaty.    On  the 
il  teeaty  which  Admiral  Watson  had  signed  Omichund  received 
ftlmig.      The  plot  being  ripe,  Olive  openly  advanced  towards 
ooTshedabad,  the  Nabob's  capital,  and  on  the  23rd  June  1757  won 
th  his  troops,  numbering  in  all  some  3000  men,  the  ^^^  ^ 
eat  victory  of  Plassey  over  30,000  of  the  Nabob's  troops,  pianay. 
lat  battle  secured  tiie  power  of  England  in  Bengal  '"**  "*  *"^* 
crajah  Dowlah  fled  ;  Meer  Jaffier  was  placed  upon  the  throne.    A 
m  of  nearly  j£3,000,000  was  paid  to  the  Oompany,  to  which  was 
ren  the  entire  property  of  Calcutta  itself  as  far  as  600  yards  beyond 
e  Mahratta  ditch,  and  the  zemindary  or  feudal  tenure  on  payment  of 
at  of  all  the  country  between  Oalcutta  and  the  sea.    The  English 
QB  had  firm  footing  in  Bengal,  and  before  1760,  when  Olive  was 
[am  compelled  to  seek  England,  he  had  made  two  other  steps  in 
Ivance.    In  support  of  Meer  Jaffier,  he  had  advanced  against  and 
mquered  Shah  Allum,  the  Great  Mogul,  and  for  ever  freed  himself 
om  competition  of  the  Dutch  by  capturing  the  whole  of  a  large 
[uadron  which  they  had  sent  to  the  assistance  of  their  factory  at 
hxnsurah  in  opposing  the  advance  of  the  English. 
The  following  year  saw  the  final  fall  of  the  French  power  in 
adia.    While  Olive  was  securing  Bengal,  the  breaking  Final  overthrow 
at  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  had  renewed  the  hostilities  Jj^  j£2» 
I  the  Oamatic      On  this  occasion    Lally  was  the  i^ei. 
wmpion  of  the  French.    But  able  and  vigorous  as  a  soldier,  his 
Uusage  of  the  natives,  his  eager  temper  and  satirical  tongue,  sur- 
nmded  him  with  disaffection  both  among  the  Indians  and  his  own 
oopfl.    At  first  his  advent  was  marked  with  success.    In  t\i«  coTn^^^ 
17S8  he  captured  and  destroyed  Fort  St  David  axi<9i  t^\ao\l 
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Arcot.  £ut,  early  in  the  following  year,  the  clisaffection  of  his 
troops  and  the  arrival  of  Admiral  Pocock  prevented  him  from 
bringing  to  a  successfiil  issue  an  assanlt  on  Madras,  and  from  this 
time  onwards  the  English  retained  constant  superiority.  Colonel 
Coote,  a  soldier  of  Olive's  training,  took  the  command ;  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  22nd  January  1760,  won  over  the  French  the  great 
battle  of  Wandewash.  The  European  troops  alone  were  engaged. 
It  differed  from  other  Indian  battles  in  this  respect,  and  was  a 
national  victory  won  upon  Indian  soiL  Coote's  sepoys,  on  congratu- 
lating him  on  his  victory,  thanked  him  for  having  shown  them  a 
battle  such  as  they  had  never  yet  seen.  The  battle  of  Wandewash 
did  for  Madras  what  Plassey  did  for  BengaL  The  troops  of  the 
English  and  their  allies  gradually  closed  in  round  Pondicherry,  and 
in  spite  of  a  firm  and  splendid  resistance,  that  sole  remaining  strong- 
hold of  the  French  power  surrendered  in  January  1761 ;  and  Lally, 
like  his  predecessors,  returned  to  France  only  to  meet  with  persecu- 
tion from  his  employers,  and  finally  death  upon  the  scaffold.  The 
Portuguese,  Dutch,  and  French  had  thus  all  disappeared  from  the 
political  world  of  India,  though  they  still  kept  up  trading  stations 
at  Pondicherry,  Chandemagore,  and  Chinsurah.  England  had 
secured  a  sovereign  position  in  its  three  Presidencies. 

The  further  growth  of  the  Empire  was  at  the  expense  of  native 
oonteitwith  tribes,  and  carried  on  in  the  midst  of  strange  domestic 
native  itatei.  mismanagement.  The  English  Government  at  Calcutta, 
left  without  the  guiding  hand  of  Clive,  soon  drifted  into  fresh 
quarrels  with  the  natives.  Mr.  Vansittart  was  left  as  governor,  and 
already,  in  1760,  he  had  thought  it  desirable  to  remove  Meer  Jaffier, 
the  Company's  creature,  from  the  throne  of  Moorshedabad,  and 
replace  him  by  Meer  Cossim,  his  son-in-law.  The  step  was  an 
imwise  one.  The  new  viceroy  was  of  less  malleable  materials  than 
his  predecessor,  and  speedily  came  to  look  with  great  anger  at  the 
constant  breaches  of  the  revenue  laws  perpetrated  by  the  English 
traders.  H44  quarrelled  especially  with  a  gentleman  who  occupied 
the  advanced  factory  of  Patna  high  up  the  Ganges.  To  be  out  of 
the  influence  of  Calcutta,  he  withdrew  his  capital  from  Moorshedabad 
to  Monghir,  and  all  seemed  tending  towards  war.  It  was  in  vain 
tlat  Mr.  Vansittart  went  himself  to  Monghir,  arranged  for  the 
payment  of  inland  duties,  and  received  as  a  sign  of  peace  a  present 
of  ^£70,000.  An  embassy  sent  from  Calcutta  to  complete  the 
pacification  was  fallen  on  and  murdered  at  Moorshedabad,  and  under 
the  circumstances  war  became  inevitable.     The  advance  of  the 
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English  was  lapid  and  triumphant ;  Moorahedabad  fell,  and  after  a 
mne  days'  ai^e  Monghir  itself  was  taken*  The  Nabob  found  it 
necessary  to  fly,  but  before  he  fled,  with  the  assistance  of  a  renegade 

Frenchman    called   Sombre,  he   committed   a   crime  ^, 

amilar  to  that  of  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta.    On  the   of  patu. 
Ml  October  1763  the  whole  of  the  English  residents  "^ 
of  the  Patna  factory  (160  in  number),  enclosed  within  their  prison 
walls,  were  shot  down  or  cut  to  pieces,  and  their  mangled  remains 
thrown  into  two  wells.    One  alone  escaped.    The  Bajah  and  his 
instniment  Sombre  fled  into  the  district  of  a  neighbouring  nabob, 
Siqah  Dowlah  of  Oude,  at  whose  court  was  tarrying,  in  a  condition 
between  exile  and  prisoner,  the  Mogul  Shah  Alhim,  who  had  been 
Ixiren  from  his  throne  at  Delhi  by  the  advance  of  the  Mahrattas. 
Siyah  Dowlah  had  been  appointed  yizier,  and  virtually  wielded  all 
lie  power  that  was  left  to  the  descendants  of  the  Moguls.    With 
hese  allies  Sujah  Dowlah  advanced  to  meet  the  English,  and  suffered, 
n  the  23rd  of  October,  at  Buxar,  higher  up  the  river  ^^^  ^ 
ban  Patna,  a  terrible  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Major  bozw. 
Cunio.    The  fruit  of  the  victory  was  the  person  of  ***^"**- 
(hah  Allum  himself,  and  backed  now  by  his  authority,  the  English 
lesaing  on  in  their  victorious  course,  the  following  year  entered 
dlahabad,  the  chief  city  of  Oude. 

Yictory  in  war  and  increased  dominion  had  only  increased  the 
lailadmiiiistratiQn  of  the  India  Company,  which  reached  M,i>^.ni».i.- 
Bch  a  pitch,  that  in  1766  it  became  necessary  again  to  tnUon  of  um 
Mpatch  Olive  to  the  scene  of  action.    This  was  not        '*^' 
ane  without  the  most  vigorous  opposition.    Two  great  parties  had 
ing  divided  the  India  House  in  London.    Mr.  Sullivan  had  for  some 
ime  ezeircised  a  paramount  authority  there.      Olive  had  appeared 
•  his  rivaL    Both  parties  lavished  their  wealth  in  creating  votes,  and 

futiouB  struggle  arose  in  the  heart  of  the  Company.    At  length 
b«  general  voice  seemed  to  declare  that  Olive  alone  could  restore 
tider  in  the  mismanaged  Presidency.    Olive  saw  his  opportunity. 
Ee  publicly  refused  to  go  out  as  long  as  Sullivan  occupied  the  place 
P  chairman  of  the  Court  of  Directors.    The  proprietors  were  so 
'^ghtmrd  by  this  threat,  that  when  the  day  of  election  of  directors 
Wved,  Sullivan  found  himself  unable  to  carry  more  than  half  of 
k  list  of  directors,  and  Olive's  friends  were  triumphant.  ^^^  retunia 
E%  was  sent  out  with  full  powers,  and  authorized  to  to  buiia. 
'^^Dide  the  opinion  of  the  Council,  although  usually 
^  govemor  was  entitled  to  onlj  out  vote.    The  Btragg\e  ioT  \sr^^'^ 
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and  ill-gotten  gain  was  carried  on  to  the  moment  of  his  airiyaL 
Only  a  few  days  before  he  landed  the  yiceroyalty  of  Bengal  had 
been  sold,  contrary  to  all  justice,  to  the  illegitimate  son  of  Meer  Jaffier 
for  j£l 40,000.  But  the  scene  was  speedily  changed.  In  two  days 
Clive  and  the  Committee  who  accompanied  him  had  mastered  the 
state  of  affairs  and  declared  their  dictatorial  authority.  At  the 
dread  of  his  name  alone  Sujah  Dowlah  sought  peace.  He  compelled 
Meer  Cossim  and  his  agent  Sombre,  who  had  organized  the  massacre 
of  Patna,  to  leave  his  dominions,  and  a  treaty  was  made  in  accor- 
dance with  Olive's  view,  that  for  the  present  it  was  better  to  strengthen 
than  increase  our  dominions.  By  this  treaty  Sujah  Dowlah  retained 
his  provinces,  surrendering  only  the  districts  of  Oorah  and  Allahabad, 
which  were  given  as  an  imperial  dominion  to  Shah  Allum.  In  return 
the  provinces  of  Bengal,  Orissa,  and  Bahar,  were  granted  for  all 
administrative  purposes  to  the  Oompany,  who  thus  became  nominal 
as  well  as  real  princes  of  India.  The  Nabob  of  Bengal  was  pensioned 
with  a  yearly  income.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  system  which 
played  a  great  part  in  our  Indian  history.  By  this  means  the 
Company  were  secured  a  revenue  of  two  millions.  But  even  yet 
Clive  thought  it  imprudent  to  place  the  administration  in  European 
hands,  and  selected  as  native  Prime  Minister  a  Mahommedan, 
Mahomed  Reza  Khan.  This  choice  was  made  deliberately,  in  spite 
of  the  claims  of  Nuncomar,  the  chief  of  the  Bengal  Brahmins.  The 
rivalry  between  these  two  chiefs  bore  notable  fruit  afterwards. 
Having  settled  our  difficulties  with  the  natives,  Clive  turned  to 
domestic  reforms ;  he  deprived  the  military  of  a  large  allowance, 
called  "  double  batta,"  which  they  had  received  from  Meer  Jaffier, 
and  quelled,  with  incomparable  vigour  and  sagacity,  a  mutiny  which 
arose  in  consequence ;  he  forbade  civilians  to  receive  presents  from 
the  native  princes,  and  restrained  officials  from  engaging  in  private 
trading,  while  he  himself  set  an  admirable  example  of  disinterested- 
ness. Unfortunately  he  was  unable  to  superintend  the  execution  of  his 
plans,  but  was  compelled  by  ill  health  to  return  to  England  (Jan.  1767). 
While  the  events  that  have  been  mentioned  were  going  on  in  Bengal, 
Affairs  In  *^®  southem  Presidency  had  had  its  own  difficulties 

Madm ;  riie  to  Contend  with.  Immediately  above  the  plains  of  the 
of  Hyder  Aii.  Qamatic  lies  the  hill  country  of  My*jore,  and  there  a 
new  power  had  been  established  by  the  ablest  opponent  we  ever 
met  in  India,  Hyder  Ali.  A  Mahommedan  of  low  birth,  a  freebooter, 
a  rebel,  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  Mysore  army,  he  succeeded 
at  hst  in  cstablisLing  himself  on  the  tlirone  of  the  Hindoo  RajaL 
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imea  in  confederation  with  the  Nizam  of  the  Decoan,  8ome- 
with  the  Mahiattas  of  the  Western  Ghauts,  Hyder  kept  up  a 
.nal  war  with  the  English.  His  army  of  100,000  men  was 
jEed  in  the  European  fashion.  Though  unable  to  write,  his 
Lye  memory  enabled  him  to  be  a  most  dangerous  diplomatist, 
longh  beaten  in  the  field,  his  activity  kept  the  English  army 
LBtant  movement  and  exhausted  the  Company's  resources.  To 
m  extent  was  this  the  case,  that  Clive's  reforms  were  counter- 
ied,  and  in  1769  Indian  stock  fell  sixty  per  cent, 
h  threatening  appearances  in  the  commercial  career  of  the  Com- 
ihe  constant  scandal  of  their  factious  struggle  in  London,  and 
omaly  becoming  every  day  more  striking  of  a  body  of  merchants 
sing,  and  exercising  very  badly,  sovereign  rights  over  large 
ered  districts,  excited  the  attention  of  Parliament.  Chatham, 
i  been  mentioned,  intended  to  have  enforced  the  rights  of  tiie 
1 ;  and  the  Company  only  escaped  some  interference  of  the  kind 
ering  to  establish  supervisors  of  its  own  and  to  pay  the  English 
nment  jg400,000  a  year.  But  in  1773  matters  had  become 
worse  \  a  fearful  famine  had  devastated  Bengal,  corpses  choked 
ifected  the  Gauges,  the  fish  and  fowl  became  uneatable,  more 
iialf  the  population  are  said  to  have  been  swept  away.  It  was 
lat  no  properly  conducted  Government  could  have  ^^^^^^  ^ 
tted  such  an  evil ;  and  when  in  1772  the  united  BaagaL 
I  of  the  Madras  wars  and  the  Bengal  famine  reduced  ^'"^' 
nds  of  the  Company  to  so  low  an  ebb  that  they  had  to  demand  of 
iment  a  loan  of  a  million  sterling,  legislation  became  inevitable, 
e  banning  of  the  year  a  Conmiittee  of  inquiry  had  reported, 
gain  in  the  autumn  another  secret  committee  had  been  named ; 
their  report  Lord  North  formed  what  is  known  as  the  Regulating 

By  this  he  granted  the  Company  their  loan,  Btgouttag  Aot, 
ed  them  of  their  annual  tribute  to  the  State,  ^^^ 
ilowed  them  to  export  their  bonded  tea,  with  what  disastrous 
}  in  America  has  been  already  seen.  In  exchange  he  confined 
interest  to  six  per  cent,  till  tiie  loan  was  paid,  and  afterwards 
^t  per  cent. ;  and,  proceeding  to  the  organization  of  their 
ument,  he  established  a  supreme  court  upon  the  English  model, 

the  Gk>Yemor  of  Bengal  Governor-General  of  India,  and 
nted  by  name  in  Parliament  a  new  Council  Warren  Hastings, 
ly  Gk>yemor  of  Bengal,  was  made  the  first  Governor-General ; 
dl,  a  member  of  the  existing  Coimcil,  was  continued  in  his  office ; 
ral  Clavering,  Colonel  Monson,  and  Philip  Eiandfi,  -wet^  x^axcL^ 
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as  the  new  memben.  During  the  diBcosaionB  lelatiye  to  this  Act 
much  blame  had  been  thrown  on  Clive,  and  though  a  foimal  vote 
of  censure  was  mollified  by  the  words^  that ''  Robert  Lord  Clive  did 
at  the  same  time  render  great  and  meritorious  services  to  his  country/' 
Deaui  of  ^^  trouble  he  underwent  preyed  upon  a  morbid  mind 

outo.  m^d  1^  body  weakened  by  disease  so  much  that  he  com- 

mitted suicide  (Nov.  1774). 

The  interest  which  has  hitherto  centred  upon  Olive  is  now  trans- 
ferred to  the  career  of  Warren  Hastings.  An  Indian  statesman 
by  profession,  and  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  wants  both  of 
native  and  European  populations,  he  had  entered  upon  the  duties  of 
the  Government  of  Bengal  in  1772.  The  post  was  not  a  light  one : 
in  India  a  people  in  the  last  stages  of  distress,  a  Government  fall  ol 
abuses,  a  small  dominant  population  who  believed  their  sole  duty 
was  to  acquire  wealth  rapidly ;  in  England  a  factious  and  fluctuating 
body  of  governors  whose  chief  object  was  high  dividends.  Such 
^^^^jj^^  were  the  conditions  under  which  Hastings  had  to  act. 

oovamor-  A  change  in  the  management  of  the  land  tax  produced 

ckneraL  ^  larger  reveuue  with  less  oppression;  the  country, 

freed  from  marauders,  was  in  a  better  condition  to  pay  taxes ;  but 
this  was  little.  Bumours  were  afloat  that  Reza  Khan,  the  finance 
minister,  was  peculating  largely.  On  the  accusation  of  Nuncomar, 
his  old  rival,  he  was  apprehended  by  Hastings,  who  either  believed 
the  charges  or  acted  in  obedience  to  the  Oompany's  orders. 
On  examination  he  was  acquitted,  but  not  replaced  in  his  office, 
uor  was  Nuncomar  appointed  to  succeed  him ;  the  administration 
was  kept  in  English  hands.  The  Viceroy,  an  infant,  was  deprived 
of  half  his  allowance,  and  a  quarrel  having  arisen  between  our 
old  ally  Shah  Allum,  who  had  made  friends  with  the  Mahrattas, 
and  the  English,  Allahabad  and  Oorah  were  resumed  and  sold 
to  the  Vizier  of  Oude  for  fifty  lacs  of  rupees.  More  than  that, 
for  a  farther  sum  of  forty  lacs  English  troops  were  basely  let  to 
that  prince  to  destroy  his  enemies,  the  neighbouring  Afghan  con- 
querers  of  RohiLcund.  All  these  measures  seem  to  have  been  dic- 
tated primarily  by  a  desire  for  an  increased  revenue.  It  was  at 
this  crisis  that  the  Regulating  Act  took  effect,  and  the  new  council- 
lors arrived  in  the  Hooghly.  The  man  of  the  most  importance  and 
activity  among  them  was  Philip  Francis,  who  is  now  generally 
accepted  as  being  the  author  of  "  Junius'  Letters."  The  other  two 
always  voted  with  him,  and  all  three  came  out  with  strong  prejudices 
and  a  determination  to  oppose  Hastings.     The  new  Grovemor-Qeneral 
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therefore  found  himself  at  once  in  a  permanent  minority,  for,  as  be- 
fore, he  had  but  one  vote  in  the  Council.  Harwell,  the  Indian 
member  of  the  new  Council,  always  voted  with  him.  There  arose 
therefore  a  fierce  struggle  for  power,  and  the  new  councillors  made 
haste  to  seek  on  all  sides  groimds  for  attacking  Hastings.  It  was 
understood  that  they  were  willing  to  receive  any  charges  against 
him.  Nuncomar,  who  had  been  heavily  disappointed  at  not 
receiving  the  vacant  place  of  Reza  Khan,  charged  him  with  having 
been  bribed  to  pardon  that  great  official;  and  Francis  and  his 
partisans  determined  to  confront  Nuncomar  with  Hastings  at  the 
council  board.  The  Governor-General  rightly  refused  to  preside  at 
what  was  virtually  his  own  trial ;  but  upon  his  dissolving  the 
Council  the  three  new  members  declared  it  not  dissolved,  and  con- 
tinued the  inquiry.  Fortune  placed  in  the  hands  of  Hastings  the 
means  of  freeing  himself  from  this  awkward  dilenmia.  A  private 
charge  of  forgery  was  brought  against  Nuncomar,  and  he  was  tried 
before  the  new  supreme  court.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  this 
charge  was  fobteied  by  Hastings,  he  himself  asserted  upon  oath  that  he 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it ;  at  all  events  it  was  carried  to  its 
conclusion,  and  Sir  Elijah  Impey  and  his  colleagues  found  the  charge 
proved,  and  condemned  Nuncomar  to  death.  Impey,  an  old  school- 
fellow of  Hastings,  whose  career  showed  him  not  to  be  above  suspicion, 
is  by  many  held  to  have  acted  corruptly ;  but  his  colleagues  entirely 
agreed  with  him,  nor  does  it  seem  that  he  did  an3rthing  worse  than 
import  into  India  the  habits  and  feelings  of  Europe  when  he  suffered 
the  sentence  of  death  to  be  carried  out.  No  doubt  this  was  a  shock 
to  the  moral  feelings  of  the  Hindoos,  to  whom  forgery  was  not  the 
grave  offence  that  it  is  to  us.  However  this  may  be,  the  death  of 
Nuncomar  secured  the  supremacy  of  Hastings.  There  was  no  one 
brave  enough  to  bring  charges  either  true  or  false  against  one  whose 
vengeance  seemed  to  have  struck  down  the  head  of  their  religion. 
His  supremacy  was  soon  still  further  secured;  by  the  death  of 
Monson  he  found  himself^  by  means  of  his  own  casting  vote,  master 
of  the  Council.  One  more  violent  struggle  took  place,  after  which 
he  was  able  to  act  according  to  his  own  judgment,  although  con- 
stantly thwarted  by  Francis.  In  the  height  of  his  difficulties  he  had 
lodged  a  conditional  resignation  with  his  agent  in  London,  and  his 
agent,  alarmed  by  the  news  from  India,  had  presented  it  Suddenly, 
in  the  midst  of  his  triumph  in  Calcutta,  a  ship  arrived  with  a  new 
membeir  of  the  Council  and  the  news  that  the  Governor-General  liQ.d 
resigned.    Hastings  positively  refused  to  ratiEy  the  act  oi  \i\a  ^"^eoJ^^ 
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which  he  declared  was  unauthorized  by  him.  The  bitter  contest 
which  arose  from  this  subject  was  brought  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Justice  for  arbitration.  Sir  Elijah  Impey  again  settled  the 
question  in  Hastings'  favour. 

Hastings  could  now  turn  his  thoughts  to  what  was  his  constant  object, 
HU  o  podti  *^®  aggrandizement  of  our  power  in  IndiA,  and  his  view 
to  the  seems  to  have  been  to  enter  into  close  alliances  with  the 

*'***"***^  great  Mahonmiedan  Princes,  the  Nabob- Vizier  of  Oude 
and  the  Nizam  of  the  Deccan,  to  render  them  dependent  on  the  English 
by  means  of  large  subsidies,  and  by  their  assistance  oppose  an  effec- 
tual barrier  to  the  great  and  increasing  power  of  the  Mahrattas,  whom 
he  regarded  as  the  most  dangerous  rivals  to  the  English.  Affairs  in 
the  dependent  Presidency  of  Madras  gave  him  an  opportunity  foi 
carrying  out  this  policy.  Mismanagement  and  peculation  had  been  as 
rife  there  as  in  BengaL  The  Kajah  of  Tanjore,  a  Mahratta  prince, 
had  been  dispossessed  in  favour  of  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  an  old  ally 
of  the  English.  This  measure  was  disallowed  by  the  directors  at 
home.  Lord  Pigot  was  sent  out  as  governor  to  re-establish  the 
Kajah.  The  same  struggle  between  the  Governor  and  his  Council 
as  had  been  seen  in  Calcutta  took  place  in  Madras,  but  proceeded  to 
even  greater  extremities.  The  Council  arrested  Lord  Pigot,  who  died 
a  prisoner  in  their  hands.  Thus  the  policy  of  restitution  was  crushed, 
and  the  claims  of  the  Mahratta  Bajah  of  Tanjore  were  neglected. 
In  Bombay,  too,  constant  disputes  had  arisen  with  the  Mahratta 
chiefs  of  Poonah,  so  that  the  whole  of  that  great  confederacy  was 
ready  for  war.  To  appreciate  the  importance  of  such  a  war,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  Mahrattas  had  spread  over  much  of  India. 
The  descendants  of  Sivajee,  like  the  descendants  of  most  Indian 
conquerors,  had  sunk  into  rois  fouiniants  at  Satara,  delegating  their 
real  power  to  their  viceroy,  called  the  Peishwa  of  Poonah,  whose 
office  was  hereditary.  Dependent  offshoots  of  this  power  had  estab- 
lished themselves  in  the  hills  of  the  Malwa  under  the  great  princes 
Sindia  and  Holkar ;  in  Berar  under  a  prince  called  the  Bonslah,  in 
Gujerat  under  the  Guicowar,  and  in  the  extreme  south  in  Tanjore ; 
while  bands  of  Mahratta  horsemen  had,  as  we  have  seen,  seized  upoo 
Delhi,  and  expelled  for  a  time  Shah  Allum,  the  Great  Mogul,  who  had 
however  made  terms  with  them,  and  was  now  again  seated  upon  Ms 
ancestral  throne.  With  this  vast  power,  already  on  bad  terms  with 
both  the  southern  Presidencies,  it  was  discovered  that  the  French 
were  intriguing.  With  his  usual  vigour  Hastings  was  determined 
to  foreataM  war,  which  he  saw  was  inevitable.     For  this  purpose. 
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I  spite  of  the  opposition  of  his  Council,  an  anny  was  at  once 
aspatched  sonthwrd  to  act  throngh  Bnndelcund.  The  command 
IB  given  to  Colonel  Goddaid.  But  Hastings,  who  seldom  acted  a 
raightfoiward  part,  intrigued  at  the  same  time  with  the  Bonslah  and 
Lth  Bajonaut  Bao,  a  deposed  Pdshwa,  now  a  refugee  in  Bombay. 
pom  the  news  that  France  and  England  had  declared  war,  still 
ziher  energy  was  infused  into  military  afEiEiirs  ;  and  Chandemagore, 
az  Calcutta,  and  Pondicherry,  just  south  of  Madras,  two  French 
fctlements,  were  captured.  The  Mahratta  war  was  not  without  its 
veiBea.  The  Bombay  army  was  surrounded  near  Poonah,  and 
Baped  only  on  ignominious  terms  ;  but  Goddard  upheld  the  honour 
the  "RngliHyi  arms,  and  defeated  Sindia  and  Holkar,  while  Captain 
ypham  took  the  almost  impregnable  castle  of  Gwalior.  The  war 
18  regarded  as  of  sufficient  importance  to  require  the  presence  of  the 
iteran  General  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  who  was  despatched  from  England 
take  the  command. 

Bat  all  prospect  of  carrying  out  the  ambitious  schemes  of  Hastings 
r  Bubjugating  the  Mahrattas  was  suddenly  clouded.  HMtiagi'  poUcy 
ewB  arrived  in  1780  that  Hyder  Ali,  who  had  long  SjJ^'JiJf 
ten  watching  his  opportunity,  had  pounced  upon  Mivuce. 
adias.  He  saw  the  English  engaged  in  a  vast  Indian  war,  he 
lew  that  their  arms  were  not  successful  in  America,  he  expected 
iB  speedy  arrival  of  a  large  French  force,  his  time  had  come  at  last, 
id  he  flung  himself  in  irresistible  numbers  upon  the  Camatic. 
he  English  were  virtually  taken  by  surprise ;  one  army  under 
olonel  Baylie  was  destroyed,  a  second  under  Sir  Hector  Munro 
ived  itself  by  rapid  flight.  In  a  moment  Hastings  comprehended 
«  new  situation  of  affiEdrs  ;  the  news  reached  Calcutta  on  the  23rd 
*  September,  on  the  25th  he  was  ready  with  a  complete  new  plan 
'  operationB.  He  offered  peace  and  alliance  to  the  Mahrattas ; 
k  embarked  all  available  troops  for  Madras ;  in  virtue  of  the 
c^nmacy  of  Bengal,  he  ventured  to  suspend  Whitewell,  the  in- 
Kupetent  Governor  of  Madras ;  he  gave  the  command  to  Sir  Eyre 
^Qte,  and  sent  also  vast  sums  of  money  thither.  It  was  to 
Mun  this  great  effort,  without  if  possible  diminishing  the  gains 
the  Company,  that  Hastings  committed  the  rest  of  those  acts 
Cfrpression  which  were  afterwards  alleged  against  him.  To 
bjlfy  the  greed  of  his  employers  he  had  sold  British  troops  to 
)itoy  the  Rohillas ;  in  his  great  struggle  for  power  he  conciwi«iot 
K  rtrained  the  law  in  the  case  of  Nuncomar ;  to  support  t^  i&siwm 
^  3Cahratta  and  "Mysore  wars  be  stooped  to  actions  of  ^^* 
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injustice  and  cruelty.  The  return  of  Sir  Eyre  Coote  re-estab- 
lished affairs  at  Madras,  he  won  a  great  victory  at  Porta  Novo  and  a 
second  at  Pollilore.  The  general  peace  in  1783  put  a  conclusion  to 
the  war,  which  had  been  continued  by  Tippoo  upon  the  death  of 
his  father  Hyder  Ali.  Hastings  had  succeeded  in  concluding  a 
treaty  with  Uie  Mahrattas,  and  had  his  hands  free  for  canying  on 
with  energy  operations  against  Mysore,  the  Dutch,  and  the  French 
fleet  under  De  Suffren.  All  the  Dutch  settlements  had  been  cap- 
tured ;  five  great  indecisive  battles  had  been  fought  between  De 
Suffren  and  Sir  Edward  Hughes ;  but  no  striking  advantages  had 
been  won  over  Tippoo,  who  had  even  met  with  some  successes  on 
the  Malabar  coast.  With  the  European  nations  terms  had  been  ar- 
ranged in  France  ;  with  Tippoo  a  peace  was  made  on  the  conditions 
of  the  mutual  restorations  of  conquest. 

To  return  to  the  conduct  of  Hastings.  On  the  first  alarm  of  war  with 
Robbery  of  Hyder  Ali,  he  had  demanded  troops  from  Chejrte  Singh, 
cbeyte  Singh,  ^jj^g  Rajah  of  Beuares,  as  from  a  feudatory  of  the  Empire. 
This  demand  was  annually  renewed,  together  with  the  customary 
tribute  of  ;£50,000.  Upon  this  being  delayed  it  was  raised  to  £500,000. 
This  was  still  unpaid  when  Hastings  determined  to  make  a  personal 
visit  to  Benares.  He  entered  the  city  with  an  absurdly  inadequate 
guard,  and  put  Cheyte  Singh  under  arrest ;  an  insurrection  was  the 
consequence,  and  Hastings  was  for  a  time  confined  to  his  house  by 
the  populace  and  in  imminent  danger  of  his  life.  Perfectly  calm  and 
unmoved  in  the  midst  of  his  dangers,  he  yielded  not  one  step ;  he 
succeeded  in  letting  the  neighbouring  troops  hear  of  his  danger; 
Major  Popham  came  to  his  rescue,  and  routed  the  people  of  Benares; 
Cheyte  Singh  was  driven  from  his  country,  a  new  rajah,  with  a 
much  enlarged  tribute,  was  put  in  his  place  ;  his  fortress  at  Bidzegor 
and  all  his  property  was  seized.  Hastings  at  once  proceeded  to 
similar  acts  in  Oude.  He  entered  into  a  nefarious  compact  with 
the  Nabob  to  rob  his  mother  and  grandmother  of  their  money. 
These  two  ladies  lived  at  Fyzabad,  the  ancient  capital  of  Sujah 
Robbery  of  the  Dowlah ;  his  SOU,  the  reigning  Nabob  Asaph  Ul  Dowlah, 
BeguTMofOude.  jjad  withdrawn  to  the  new  city  of  Lucknow.  The 
Begums  possessed  large  landed  property  and  Sujah  Dowlah's 
treasure ;  it  was  agreed  between  Hastings  and  Asaph  Ul  Dowlah 
that  this  should  be  taken  from  them,  the  landed  property  going  to 
the  Nabob,  the  money  being  received  as  payment  for  heavy  anears 
due  from  the  Nabob  to  the  English.  A  lengthened  siege  and 
partial  famine  did  not  effect  the  purpose  of  the  plunderers ;  it  was 
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id  necessary  to  seize,  to  imprison,  to  starve,  and  torture  two  aged 
ndiB,  the  princesses'  cMef  Mends  and  ministers,  before  treasure 
he  amount  of  about  a  million  could  be  wrung  from  them ;  the 
use  allied  for  such  unmitigated  wickedness  was  that  the  Begums 
intrigued  for  an  insurrection  in  Oude.    Again  Sir  Elijah  Impey 
on  the  spot  to  give  his  voice  in  favour  of  Hastings  when  the 
LOurs  on  which  these  charges  were  based  were  submitted  to  him. 
Whatever  excuses  might  be  found  for  such  actions,  in  the  difficulties 
Hastings'  position  and  the  peculiarity  of  Indian  Di«pi6Miir«  in 
its,  it  was  certain  that  the  condition  and  rights  of  2»«i*»*. 
Company  which  had  become  a  sovereign  ruler,  and  was  at  once 
Ler  the  necessity  of  demanding  a  loan  to  avoid  bankruptcy,  and 
Lty  of  what  could  not  but  sound  to  English  ears  as  acts  of  the 
sliest  oppression,  must  form  a  chief  topic  of  parlia-  p„umn,nt,j_ 
itaiy  discussion.    Accordingly,  in  1781,  two  com-  inqvixy. 
tees  had  been  formed  to  inquire  into  the  affairs  of    ^*^ 
lia.     Their  reports  were  strongly  condemnatory  of  the  Company's 
emment,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  time  being  accordingly 
landed  Hastings'  recaU.    To  this  the  directors,  as  by  law  they  had 
ight  to  do,  refused  to  listen,  but  the  matter   could  not   be 
pped,  and  immediately  after  the  formation  of  the  DmdM'iBia 
lition  ministry  Mr.  Dundas  produced  a  Bill  for  the  *''•*• 
olation  of  India.    His  view  wa£  that  the  Governor-General's 
rer  should  be  increased,  and  the  office  given  to  some  great 
ependent  nobleman  such  as  Lord  Comwallis.    Not  -only  was 
}  Bill  regarded  as  a  party  measure,  and  by  no  means  of  sufficient 
adth  for  its  object,  but  also  it  was  felt  that  the  subject  was  one 
Lch  should  be  handled   by  Government  itself.    In  pursuance 
this  view,  in  the  autumn  session  of  the  same  year  pox't  mdu  bqi. 
c  brought  forward  his  great  India  BilL    The  faults  ^®^- 
se  remedied  were  sufficiently  obvious ;  a  trading  company  had  by 
nunge  turn  of  fortune  become  a  governor  of  large  provinces,  and 
L  again  and  again  engaged  in  extensive  wars.    It  was  plain  that 
functions  of  the  merchant  and  the.  governor  were  not  only 
tdnct  but  antagonistic    The  claims  of  the  proprietors  for  large 
idends,  and  the  duty  of  the  directors  to  work  for  the  financial 
lefit  of  their  employers,  was  certain  to  blind  them  to  acts  of 
nstice  which  had  a  tendency  to  fill  their  coffers.    The  main 
ndple  of  any  great  India  Bill  must  have  been  the  resumption  by 
I  C^wn  of  its  inherent  Imperial  rights,  which  it  had  suffered 
identally  to  fedl  into  disuse.    Accordingly,  Eoil  pio^o^^^  V)tvaX>  ^ 
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the  authority  which  the  Company  had  exercised  should  be  transfeired 
to  a  body  of  seven  commissioners,  nominated  in  Parliament  and 
capable  of  holding  office  for  four  years,  after  which  the  vacancies 
occurring  in  that  body  were  to  be  filled  up  by  the  Crown.  To  them, 
as  trustees,  was  to  be  transferred  also  the  whole  property  of  the 
Company.  But  the  management  of  this  property  and  the  commerce 
of  the  Company  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  subordinate  council  of 
directors,  proprietors  each  of  them  of  £2000  stock,  acting  under  and 
sub)  ect  to  the  orders  of  the  superior  council  The  vacancies  in  the  sub- 
ordinate council  were  to  be  filled  by  the  Court  of  proprietors.  There 
were  additional  stipulations  for  the  purpose  of  checking  monopolies, 
the  acceptance  of  presents,  the  hiring  out  of  British  forces,  and  changes 
in  the  tenure  of  land,  regulations  in  fact  attempting  to  remove  the 
principal  known  abuses  of  the  Indian  Government.  The  Bill  was  a 
thorough  and  great  BiU,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  subject,  and  the 
freedom  which  the  Government  enjoyed  from  any  party  pledges  in 
the  matter,  should  have  raised  it  out  of  the  sphere  of  party  politics, 
but  it  was  at  once  furiously  assaulted.  There  were 
'^  raised  against  it  two  objections,  corresponding  to  the 
two  councils  which  it  proposed  to  erect.  First,  it  was  urged  that  it 
was  incompatible  with  the  dignity  of  the  Crown  that  patronage  so 
enormous  as  that  of  India  should  be  vested  even  for  a  time  in  any 
hands  but  those  of  the  King  himself.^  As  Lord  Thurlow  said,  when 
the  Bill  was  before  the  House  of  Lords,  "  the  King  will  in  fact  take 
the  diadem  with  his  own  hands  and  place  it  on  the  head  of  Mr. 
Fox/'  What  rendered  this  defect  more  glaring  was,  that  the  new 
committee  was  named  in  the  Act,  and  that  all  seven  members  of  it 
were  strenuous  supporters  of  the  present  administration,  so  that 
a  fresh  and  overwhelming  source  of  influence  was  secured  to  Mr. 
Fox's  friends.  It  was  urged,  secondly,  that  even  granting  the 
necessity  and  wisdom  of  such  a  transference  of  political  power,  the 
establishment  of  the  second  council  for  the  management  of  the 
commerce  of  the  Company  was  a  violent  and  unnecessary  infraction  of 
chartered  rights.  Bad  financial  management,  as  apart  from  their 
political  conduct,  could  not  be  alleged  against  the  Company,  nor  did 
it  seem  probable  that  commerce  would  be  better  managed  under 
the  direction  of  a  parliamentary  Committee,  even  though  working 
through  a  subordinate  council  of  merchants,  than  if  left  exclusively 

1  The  patronage  was  worth  more  than  £300,000  a  year ;  besides  the  governor  and 
the  councils,  there  was  one  place  of  £26,000  a  year,  one  of  £16,000,  five  of  £10,000,  flT« 
of  £9000,  one  of  £7600,  three  of  £2000,  and  so  on. 
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oeantOe  hands ;  besides,  no  later  than  1780,  the  charter  of  th% 
wny  had  been  renewed,  and  to  deprive  it  of  the  superintendence 
I  own  trade  was  a  manifest  breach  of  that  charter.  Such  were 
bjections  raised  by  the  Opposition,  and  they  were  largely  echoed 
16  coontry,  where  the  coalition,  as  is  generally  the  case  in 
md,  was  highly  unpopular.  The  feeling  out  of  doors  is  shown 
well-known  caricature  which  represents  the  triumphal  pro- 
si  of  Carlo  Fox  Khan,  crowned  and  riding  on  a  state  elephant. 
sver,  the  Bill  was  triumphantly  passed  through  the  House  of 
Dons,  where  the  coalition  majority  was  overwhelming. 
t  the  King,  who  hated  his  ministers,  and  whose  pride  wa£ 
ed  in  its  tenderest  point  by  this  Bill,  was  determined  that  it 
d  never  become  law ;  rather  than  suffer  such  indignity  he 
1  xefnse  his  assent  to  the  Bill,  exerting  a  prerogative  which  had 
lonnant  since  the  reign  of  William  111.,  or  take  refuge,  as  he 
!bnd  of  threatening,  in  Hanover.  He  was  saved  £rom  either 
latiye  by  a  plan  suggested  to  him  by  Lords  Thurlow  and  Temple, 
1,  although  open  to  the  charge  of  being  uncon-  ^  ^^ 
ional,  prevented  the  Bill  £rom  passing  the  Upper  procwrM  iti 
e.    These  tWo   noblemen,  using  the  hereditary  '^•***®"- 

of  British  Peers  to  advise  their  sovereign,  drew  up  and 
before  George  a  strong  memorandum  against  the  Bill,  which 
called ''  a  plan  to  take  more  than  half  the  royal  power,  and  by 
neans  disable  his  Majesty  for  the  rest  of  his  reign ; "  and  Temple 
sted  that  the  Bill  might  be  stopped  in  the  House  of  Lords  if 
£ing  would  authorize  him  to  express  his  wishes.    The  King 

this  supplied  him  with  a  paper  to  show  to  any  Lord  he 
ed.  The  purport  of  it  was,  that  *'his  Majesty  allowed  Earl 
[de  to  say  that  whoever  voted  for  the  India  Bill  was  not  only 
is  friend,  but  would  be  considered  by  him  as  an  enemy,  and  if 
I  words  were  not  strong  enough.  Earl  Temple  might  use  what- 
trords  he  might  deem  stronger  and  more  to  the  purpose."  The 
\  oi  this  intimation,  acting  upon  the  minds  of  waverers  and  of 
:  who  prided  themselves  in  the  name  of  King's  friends,  was  to 
e  a  majority  against  the  Bill.  On  the  17th  of  December  it 
ost  by  nineteen  votes.  Lord  Stormont,  a  member  of  the  ministry, 
g  agidnst  it.  The  King  thus  assumed  the  strange  position  of 
pponent  of  his  own  responsible  ministers.  In  fact,  hii  eomiiiet  un- 
it the  power  of  the  hated  Whigs  closing  around  «»n»uurtioiui. 
and  thought  any  measure  justifiable  which  would  ire&  V\x<\ 
their  grasp  and  enable  him  to  assume  that  poaitioii  vAaoVi  \l^ 
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been  the  confitant  aim  of  his  policy.  Moreover,  he  no  doubt  relied 
somewhat  on  the  unpopularity  excited  by  the  coalition,  and  on  the 
apparently  unprincipled  and  factious  conduct  of  the  united  leaders. 
That  his  conduct  is  incompatible  -with  constitutional  monarchy  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  If  he  disliked  his  ministers'  measures  he  had  one 
straightforward  course  open  to  him ; — ^he  should  have  dismissed  them; 
if  their  majority  was  overwhelming,  he  should  have  dissolved 
Parliament;  if  he  could  not  command  a  majority  in  the  new 
Parliament,  he  was  bound  to  submit.  An  underhand  opposition  to 
ministers,  who  are  alone  responsible  to  the  nation,  is  entirely 
destructive  of  that  confidence  which  is  necessary  to  the  very 
existence  of  a  constitutional  monarchy.  Of  course  the  uproar  raised 
in  the  House  of  Commons  was  great  Motion  after  motion  con- 
demnatory of  the  action  of  the  King  in  the  House  of  Lords  was 
carried  by  great  majorities.  The  ministry  determined  that  the 
Ministen  responsibility  of  removing  them  should  be  left  to  the 

**■"'*»■**•  King,  who,  perceiving  the  necessary  consequence  of  his 

late  step,  on  the  18th  of  December,  sent  the  under  secretaries  to  tell 
the  ministers  they  were  dismissed,  refusing  even  to  see  them  personally. 
The  great  Whig  party  and  the  great  following  of  Lord  North 
being  thus  removed  from  office,  it  became  a  question  where  a  ministry 
was  to  be  sought.  The  only  party  remaining  was  the  little  section 
of  Chatham's  followers,  headed  by  the  young  Pitt,  and  reinforced  by 
a  portion  of  the  Tories,  with  whom  they  may  now  be  considered  as 
incorporated,  although  for  several  years  Pitt's  policy  was  decidedly 
Liberal.  To  this  youth  of  twenty-four  the  King  appealed  for  assis- 
acceuti  the  ^^°^®>  ^^^  relying  on  his  own  genius,  he  had  the  audacity 
Premiership.  to  acccpt'  the  Struggle,  though  conscious  that  he  must 
"*^*  be  defeated  on  every  division.     There  followed  a  scene 

unparalleled  in  parliamentary  history.  The  Cabinet  had  to  be 
drawn  almost  exclusively  from  the  Upper  House ;  Lord  Thurlow 
became  Chancellor,  Earl  Gower  President  of  the  Council,  Duke  of 
Rutland  Privy  Seal,  Lord  Carmarthen  and  Lord  Sydney  Secretaries 
of  State,  and  Lord  Howe  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  this,  with 
Mr.  Pitt  himself,  was  the  whole  Cabinet.  In  the  House  of  Commons 
he  could  rely  only  on  Dundas  and  his  cousin  William  Grenville 
When  the  writ  was  moved  for  a  new  election  for  Appleby  on  Pitt's 
taking  office,  it  was  received  with  shouts  of  laughter ;  no  pity  or  favour 
was  extended  to  the  new  minister ;  Dundas  could  hardly  get  a 
hearing  on  ministerial  business,  motions  of  great  importance  were 
pieaaed.  on  even  though  Pitt  had  not  yet  taken  his  seat,  and  so  certain 
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:  feel  of  restoration  to  office,  that  he  wrote  to  a  Mend  in  Dublin 
woiild  not  dismiss  one  member  of  his  household  fmuou 
or  the  12th  of  January.  On  that  day  Pitt  was  Jj^^o^*^* 
\  his  appearance  as  Prime  Minister.  An  address  ^784. 
n  delivered  to  the  King  praying  against  either  an  adjournment 
lution,  for  this  was  the  step  which  Fox's  party  chiefly  feared, 
vourable  reply  to  this  address,  short  Christmas  holidays  had 
lowed,  and  the  House  had  to  meet  again  on  the  12th.  In 
fw  days  Pitt  had  got  ready  an  India  Bill,  but  before  he  was 
.  to  produce  it  Fox  had  succeeded  in  carrying  no  less  than 
>tion8  against  the  Qovemment,  one  of  them  pointing  to 
stitutional  abuse  of  his  Majesty's  sacred  name."  In  spite  of 
t  produced  his  Bill,  which  was  similar  in  character  to  the  Bill 
rwards  carried ;  on  its  first  reading  there  was  no  division,  on 
»nd  reading,  although  it  was  thrown  out,  the  hostile  majority, 
lad  been  already  diminishing,  was  no  more  than  eight. 
^  b^an  to  look  a  little  more  encoui  aging  for  the  minister.  He 
ned  with  great  wisdom  to  give  the  Opposition  pimmeM  and 
jd  urged  them  to  constant  violence  by  an  obstinate  •»K*city  of  wtt 
to  say  whether  he  meant  to  dissolve  or  not.  The  language 
Opposition  had  been  so  violent  that  the  reaction  was  becoming 
^  marked  in  the  country.  ^'  It  was  a  contest,"  said  Dr. 
ly  ''whether  the  nation  should  be  ruled  by  the  sceptre  of 
III.  or  by  the  tongue  of  Fox."  All  attempts  at  mediation 
ilthough  many  independent  members  attempted  to  effect  it. 
ope  was,  that  if  Pitt  continued  to  avoid  dissolution  the  25th 
ch  would  arrive  without  a  new  Parliament.  On  that  day  the 
Bill  expired,  and  he  hoped  by  refusing  to  renew  it  to  compel 
il  to  resign.  But  the  tide  had  now  fairly  begun  to  turn ; 
wavery  was  exciting  the  sympathy  of  the  people,  while  the 
nred  virulence  of  Fox  and  his  party  was  constantly  damaging 
Pitt,  too,  had  won  great  admiration  by  refasing  for  himself, 
h  his  private  means  amounted  to  scarcely  j£300  a  year,  a  rich 
d  called  the  Clerkship  of  the  Pells.  This,  with  a  somewhat 
.  pride,  he  had  given  to  Colonel  Barr^  in  exchange  for  the 
.  which  the  Rockingham  ministry  had  so  scandalously  given 
rhe  threats  that  supplies  should  be  stopped  seemed  to  many 
te  people  factious  and  improper,  and  numerous  addresses 
in  from  the  Corporation  of  London  and  other  towns.  On 
of  March  Fox  played  what  may  be  called  his  last  cax^\  \i& 
;  in  a  paper  under  the  tlzreatening  title  of ''  KepieaenlaJcvcm.  \a 
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the  King;"  after  many  honrs  of  debate  it  was  passed  by  a  majority 
of  one  only.  It  was  plain  that  the  yictoiy  of  Pitt  was 
secure  and  that  the  Opposition  had  rained  themselvea 
Accordingly,  when  on  the  next  day  the  Mutiny  Bill  came  on  there  was 
no  opposition,  and  having  by  firmness  and  moderation  fairly  weathered 
the  storm,  Pitt  on  the  25th  recommended  the  King  to  dissolve  the 
DLMointton  of  Parliament  The  elections  made  it  evident  that  the 
d^iJHfwwil  feeling  of  the  nation  was  entirely  with  Pitt ;  noless  than 
1784.  160  of  Fox*8  friends  lost  their  seats— "Fox's  martyrs'* 

they  were  jocosely  called.  Several  great  contests  took  place,  the 
most  notorious  of  which  was  that  for  Yorkshire,  where  Wilberfoice 
was  brought  in  triumphantly  in  opposition  to  the  great  territorul 
houses,  and  that  for  Westminster,  where  Fox  himself  stood  against 
Lord  Hood  and  his  old  colleague  Wray,  who  had  become  a  minis- 
terialist. The  poll  was  kept  open  forty  days,  amid  scenes  d 
indescribable  excitement  For  twenty-three  days  Fox  was  at  tiie  \ 
bottom  of  the  poll,  but  at  length  the  strenuous  canvassing  of  his 
friends,  added  to  the  charms  of  Georgiana,  Duchess  of  Devon^ 
shire,  and  other  lady  politicians,  succeeded  in  placing  him  seoond 
on  the  list.  As  more  votes  however  were  registered  than  there  wa» 
voters,  obviously  some  fraud  had  been  committed,  and  a  scrutiny  W 
granted.  Meanwhile,  as  the  Whigs  held  illegally,  no  return  WM 
made,  Westminster  was  unrepresented,  and  room  had  to  be  made  ftf  i 
Fox  in  the  close  borough  of  KirkwaU.  It  was  not  till  the  foUoinng 
session  that  Pitt,  who,  with  some  want  of  liberality,  upheld  tto 
conduct  of  the  High  Bailiff  in  refusing  the  return,  was  defeated  rt 
the  House  on  the  subject  The  representatives  took  their  seats,  lod 
Fox  got  £2000  damages  from  the  Bailiff. 

The  great  party  struggle  of  the  last  year,  which  had  terminated  ii 
the  utter  discomfiture  of  the  Whigs  and  the  establishment  of  tbi 
new  Tory  party  under  Pitt,  had  not  left  much  time  for  the  tA 
presHing  requirements  of  the  State.     India,  Ireland,  the  finanoo^ 

measures.  parliamentary  reform,  were  all  matters  which  p: 

for  immediate  attention.     Firm  in  his  parliamentary  majority 
in  the  support  of  the  King,  Pitt  proceeded  to  handle  them, 
finances  were  naturally  in  a  bad  condition  at  the 
of  an  unsuccessful  war.    The  funds  were  standing 
at  56  or  57,  the  unfunded  debt  was  upwards  of  £12,000,000, 
there  was  a  considerable  deficiency  in  the  Civil  List    One  of 
■pimci^dX  sources  of  the  revenue  was  destroyed  by  systematic 
^ling  oi  tea.     Men  oi  otJiexvaafe  i^^^XaJtAa  character  and 
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able  capital  were  embarked  in  this  trade.  Large  vessels  brougbt 
their  t«^  and  lay  off  at  some  distance,  distributing  their  cargoes  to 
small  vessels,  which  landed  them  here  and  there  on  the  coast 
Begnlar  leceiving-hooses  were  established  and  lines  of  carriers  which 
bronght  the  tea  to  the  towns.  It  was  estimated  that  the  smuggled 
tea  was  at  least  as  much  as  that  which  paid  duty.  Pitt  lowered  the 
duty  both  for  this  article  and  for  spirits,  the  other  great  smuggled 
commodity,  so  as  to  withdraw  the  temptation  £rom  the  smugglers. 
The  deficit  was  made  up  by  a  house  and  window  tax ;  this  is  known 
as  the  Commutation  Tax.  An  Act  called  the  Hovering  Act  was  also 
passed,  which  extended  the  limits  of  the  authority  of  the  revenue 
officers  to  four  leagues  from  the  coast.  Half  the  unfunded  debt  Pitt 
funded,  and  made  up  the  deficit,  which  he  considered  a  littie  below 
a  million,  by  taxes  on  various  commodities.  These  arrangements 
though  they  show  no  great  novelty,  were  much  applauded  at  the 
time. 

Having  thus  cleared  the  way  for  general  legislation,  Pitt  pro- 
ceeded to  bring  in  his  India  BiU.  It  was  very  like  the  pj|^.,i„^u» 
one  which  had  been  defeated  the  preceding  year,  and  bul 
was  probably  chiefly  the  work  of  Dundas.  The  fate  of  ^^^^ 
Fox's  Bills  had  shown  the  strength  of  the  India  House,  while  the 
necessity  for  some  Gk)vemment  control  was  acknowledged  by  all 
parties.  The  present  measure  was  therefore  one  of  compromise.  A 
new  ministerial  department  was  established  which  should  exercise 
the  whole  political  control  of  the  Company ;  this  was  to  be  called  the 
Board  of  ControL  By  it  was  laid  the  foundation  of  that  system  of 
double  government  which  continued  in  force  till  1858.  All  business 
was  to  be  carried  on  in  the  name  of  the  Company,  which  retained  the 
whole  patronage  except  the  appointment  of  the  commander-in-chief, 
and  other  higher  functionaries,  whose  appointment  was  subject  to 
the  veto  of  the  Crown ;  but  the  Board  of  Control  absolutely  dictated 
the  political  conduct  of  the  Government.  Thus  the  chartered  rights 
of  the  Company  were  left  untouched ;  the  balance  of  influence  was 
not  upset  by  a  sudden  change  of  patronage ;  the  Board  of  Control, 
being  ministerial,  passed  in  or  out  of  office  with  the  ministry,  but 
India  was  secured  against  mercantile  views  of  policy  by  its  political 
management  being  withdrawn  from  the  hands  of  a  merchant  com- 
pany. It  was  certainly  a  less  complete  Bill  than  its  predecessor,  it 
eould  not  be  a  permanent  arrangement,  but  tided  over  the  present 
difficulty,  and  was  carried  without  serious  opposition. 

Much  moro  difficult  was  the  settlement  of  IieUnd.    1lVi<&  ta^cpcl^ 
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and  patriotic  demands  of  the  volonteeis,  which  had  led  to  the  l^is- 
oonditioB  of  lation  of  1 780  and  1782,  had  been  satigfied  by  those  mea- 
ireiand.  suTes,  biit  had  been  followed,  as  is  always  the  case  in 

Ireland,  by  agitation  of  a  more  revolutionaiy  character.  The  leade^ 
ship  of  the  movement  had  passed  from  Grattan  to  Flood,  rather  a 
demagogue  than  a  statesman,  and  the  volunteers,  a  national  and 
.patriotic  body,  gradually  dwindled  to  nothing,  and  in  their  place 
arose  a  clamorous  and  revolutionary  democracy.  The  cry  put  fo^ 
ward  was  for  parliamentary  reform,  the  urgent  necessity  for  whicb 
was  indeed  obvious.  In  a  Parliament  of  300,  116  seats  were  held  by 
nominees  of  no  more  than  25  proprietors.  The  Government  coin- 
manded  186  votes,  pledged  to  them  in  exchange  for  the  possession  or 
hope  of  offices  or  pensions,  12  members  were  regarded  as  honest  sap- 
porters  of  the  Government,  the  regular  Opposition  was  about  82, 90 
Whig  nominees,  and  52  members  of  the  popular  party.  To  this  I^ 
liament  Flood  introduced  a  sweeping  measure  of  reform.  A  scene 
nood'i  of  wild  uproar  was  the  consequence,  the  Bill  was  thrown 

mea»Se*if         ®^*  ^^  ^  ^ds^i^  maj ority ;  no  better  success  attended  its  le- 
reform.  introduction  in  a  more  moderate  form.  The  mob  rose  in 

wild  disorder,  and  acts  of  ferocious  cruelty  were  perpetrated.  The 
leader  of  this  movement  outside  Parliament  was  Napper  Tandy,  an 
ironmonger,  who  did  not  scruple  to  intrigue  with  the  Court  of  France. 
Some  of  the  lower  priests  were  also  engaged  on  the  popular  side,  bat 
as  Flood  refused  the  franchise  to  the  Catholics  in  his  proposition,  the 
main  body  held  aloof  from  the  movement.  This  state  of  disorder 
Pitt  intended  to  improve  by  reforming  the  Parliament  in  a  more 
practical  and  moderate  manner  and  by  commercial  arrangementa. 
All  attempts  at  p^liamentary  reform  had  however  to  be  abandoned; 
but  the  minister  felt  that  before  any  vigorous  measures  could  be 
adopted  it  was  necessary  to  grant  justice  to  the  people.  He  dete^ 
mined  therefore  to  complete  the  work  of  1780,  and  to  establish  real 
commercial  equality  between  England  and  Ireland.  At  the  same 
pitt'i  poucy  time  he  strongly  held  that  equality  of  privilege  implied 
for  Ireland.  equality  of  burdens.  In  accordance  with  this  vieir 
eleven  resolutions  were  brought  into  the  Irish  Parliament  and 
accepted  without  much  opposition.  By  these  the  restrictions  of  trader 
which  had  already  been  removed  as  far  as  regarded  Europe  and  tfal 
West  Indies,  would  be  removed  in  like  manner  with  regard  to  the 
rest  of  the  world ;  and  with  regard  to  imports,  England  and  Ireland 
would  become  one  nation,  so  that  goods  landed  in  Ireland  could  hi 
tDorted  into  England  without  further  duty.  In  exchange  for  thlfc 
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Jl  the  hereditary  income  of  the  Crown,  which  was  deiived  chiefly  fronv. 
costomSy  beyond  the  sum  of  £656,000  was  to  be  applied  to  the  support 
of  the  Imperial  navy.   Thus  the  money  paid  would  bear  a  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  advantages  gained  by  Ireland  by  the  extension  of  her 
trade.     Pitt,  sure  of  the  economical  soundness  of  the  principles  on 
which  this  Bill  was  based,  only  courted  full  discussion.    He  under- 
rated the  selfishness  of  the  commercial  interest.    On  the  ^^^^^ 
lesolutions  being  introduced  to  the  English  Parliament,  commercial 
the  strongest  opposition  was  raised  by  merchants  and  ^"^^     "" 
manufacturers,  afraid  of  a  fresh  competitor;  and  Fox  and  Burke, 
the  first  of  whom  was  confessedly  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  political 
economy,  turned  the  opposition  to  their  party  purposes.    The  Bill 
had  to  Jbe  altered  considerably,  restrictions  with  regard  to  the  Asiatic 
trade  had  to  be  continued,  thus  seriously  diminishing  the  advantage 
granted  to  Ireland,  while  Pitt  laid  himself  open  to  the  charge  of 
encroaching  upon  the  newly-earned  independence  of  that  country  by 
trying  to  establish  the  commercial  superiority  of  England,  since  all  this 
commercial  legislation  was  to  emanate  from  the  English  Parliament. 
The  Whigs  took  immediate  advantage  of  this  error,  and,  unable  to 
atop  the  Bill  in  the  English  Parliament,  used  all  their  eloquence  to 
inflame  the  patriotic  feeling  of  the  Irish.    The  Bill  in  its  changed 
form  was  therefore  rejected  in  Dublin  (August),  and  Pitt  began  to 
feel  the  necessity  for  tiiat  great  measure  which  he  com-  ^^  recognieei 
pleted  eighteen  years  afterwards.     If  either  true  parlia-  the  neceaeity 
mentary  reform  was  to  be  brought  about  or  commercial  '*'  *  ™^"^ 
equality  to  be  established,  not  only  legislative  equality,  but  legislative 
wiMm,  it  was  plain,  would  be  necessary. 

This  was  not  the  only  defeat  which  the  ministry  suffered.  It 
iras  no  more  successful  in  its  efforts  at  parliamentary  reform  in 
BSngland.  In  fact,  the  interest  felt  in  the  question  had  begun  to  flag  ; 
\  had  been  raised  to  its  utmost  by  the  separation  between  the 
spresentatives  of  the  people  and  the  people  they  represented,  which 
lad  been  so  obvious  during  the  administration  of  Grenville,  and  by 
he  long  and  disastrous  triumph  of  royal  influence  pauve  of  pitt'i 
inder  Lord  North,  But  Pitt's  success  rested  entirely  J^®™  b^l 
^n  the  will  of  the  constituencies  after  the  late  dissolution,  and  the 
leople  were  on  the  whole  satisfied  with  their  representation.  But 
rith  Pitt,  as  with  his  father,  the  reform  of  Parliament  had  always 
een  a  fiavonrite  object ;  he  now  produced  a  Bill  by  which  he  hoped 
)  win  all  parties  to  his  side,  but  its  very  timidity  weakened  its 
(ypularity.     He  proposed  to  disfranchise  thirty-six  votten  \iotow^%», 
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and  to  give  the  seventy-two  seats  tlins  gained  to  the  counties  and 
to  London  and  Westminster.  Thus  far  he  was  true  to  his  old 
plan,  bnt  afraid  of  the  opposition  of  borough  proprietors,  he  con- 
sented to  recognize  as  a  {^art  of  the*  Constitution  their  rights  of 
proprietorship,  and  designed  to  set  apart  a  fand  of  £1,000,000  to 
satisfy  the  claims  of  the  possessors  of  the  boroughs  which  he  wished 
to  destroy.  Such  as  it  was  the  Bill  was  rejected  by  a  majority 
of  seventy,  and  Pitt  regarded  the  question  henceforward  as  settled 
against  him.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  all  these  measures,  whether  , 
successful  or  not,  were  such  as  we  should  now  speak  of  as  Liberal  . 
measures.  \ 

The  success  of  the  Government  in  its  financial  schemes,  on  the 
miflnuieiai  Other  hand,  was  marked,  although  the  arrangement 
■nocesa.  which  at  this  time  excited  most  admiration  has  sinoe 

been  recognized  as  based  upon  an  absurd  fallacy.  Alarmed  at 
the  great  increase  of  the  National  Debt,  and  inspired  with  an  honest 
wish  to  reduce  it,  Pitt  produced  his  plan  for  a  sinking  fond,  ffii 
taxes  had  been  so  successful,  and  the  financial  recovery  of  the  natioa 
at  peace  and  under  a  firm  Government  had  been  such,  that  he  foood 
himself  possessed  of  a  surplus  closely  bordering  on  a  million,  and 
suggested  that  this  million  should  annually  be  set  aside  and  vested 
in  commissioners  to  accumulate  at  compound  interest.  It  was  to  be 
beyond  the  control  of  Government,  and  this  fund  with  its  accumu- 
lations was  to  be  applied,  as  circumstances  permitted,  to  the  reductkm 
of  the  debt.  The  principle  is  obviously  sound  as  far  as  it  goes,  that 
is  to  say,  what  a  nation  saves  it  can  clearly  apply  to  the  purpoee 
of  reducing  its  liabilities,  but  there  the  matter  ends ;  there  is  and 
can  be  no  peculiar  and  mysterious  power  in  a  sinking  fund.  Bitf 
this  was  not  seen  by  Pitt,  or  by  those  who  approved  of  his  plan, 
and  when  times  of  difficulty  arose,  the  million  went  on  year  by  year 
being  religiously  set  aside,  although  not  only  one  million,  but  many 
millions  were  yearly  borrowed  for  the  purpose  of  covering  the  cunent 
expenses  of  the  year.  Interest,  and  often  much  higher  interest,  WH 
thus  paid  out  on  the  one  side  in  order  that  a  less  interest  might  l* 
gained  on  the  other.  It  was  not  till  the  year  1828  that  this  faDa^i 
was  finally  exposed  by  Lord  Grenville,  who,  strangely  enough,  hrf 
been  the  chairman  of  the  committee  who  first  recommended  its  adflf'J 
tion.  It  had  however  been  virtually  abandoned  in  1807.  Althc 
ck>jnmerciai  he  fell  into  this  error,  Pitt's  financial  views  were 
^JJ^  ^^  rally  broad ;  thus  about  this  time  he  entered  into  a  ( 
Bepi.  1786.  mercial  treaty  mWi  YTalitfe,^y5  ^\si<s,h,  with  some  veiy  i 
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excepdoDBy  prohibitory  duties  between  the  countries  were  repealed, 
a  moderate  tariff  was  established,  and  the  famous  Methuen  Treaty 
with  Portugal,  which  had  almost  excluded  French  wines,  and  changed 
the  habits  of  the  English  nation,  giving  them  a  taste  for  the  hot 
wines  of  the  Peninsula,  was  abrogated.  He  also  greatly  simplified 
the  custom  duties,  supplying  their  place  in  some  instances  with 
excise  or  customs  levied  inland,  a  most  beneficial  measure,  but  for- 
merly so  unpopular  that  it  had  almost  proved  fatal  to  the  ministry 
of  Walpole,  the  only  great  financial  minister  England  had  had  during 
the  century. 

These,  measures,  important  as  they  were,  excited  little  attention 
in  comparison  with  the  threatened  impeachment  of  cjin^,,  ng^jaat 
Warren  Hastings.  Though,  as  we  have  seen,  censured,  wairen 
and  almost  recalled  in  1781,  the  Governor-General  had  '^'^* 
latterly  retained  his  post  unmolested,  and  came  home  in  June  1785 
on  the  natural  expiration  of  his  office.  At  home  he  was  well  received, 
but  he  had  two  vindictiye  enemies  in  the  House  of  Commons,  one, 
£dmund  Burke,  whose  imagination  had  always  been  strongly  drawn 
towards  the  majestic  history  of  Hindostan,  and  whose  hatred  of  oppres- 
sion had  been  strongly  fired  by  the  accounts  which  had  lately  been 
received  from  India ;  the  other,  Philip  Francis,  the  rancorous  and  de- 
feated rival  of  the  late  Governor-General ;  and  Hastings  had  scarcely 
arrived  in  England  before  Burke  gave  notice  that  he  should  call  atten- 
tion to  his  conduct.  The  feeling  in  England  that  Hastings  had  on  the 
whole  done  a  great  work  was  so  strong,  that,  although  the  ministry 
had  shown  him  many  marks  of  favour,  it  is  possible  that  even 
Burke  might  have  left  him  untouched  had  not  his  injudicious  and 
wearisome  agent.  Major  Scott,  challenged  inquiry.  Burke  accepted  the 
challenge,  and  in  April  produced  specific  charges  against  him,  based 
principally  on  his  war  with  the  Bohillas  and  on  his  conduct  to 
Cheyte  Singh  and  the  Begums  of  Oude.  Hastings,  who  was  always 
unable  to  understand  the  feeling  of  the  House  of  Commons,  insisted 
on  being  personally  heard  at  the  bar,  and  wearied  the  House  by 
reading  a  written  document  of  enormous  length,  which  occupied  a 
day  and  a  half  in  reading.  On  the  first  charge,  however,  with  regard 
to  the  BohiUa  war,  a  considerable  majority  was  in  his  favour ;  it  will 
be  remembered  that  this  belonged  to  the  first  period  of  his  adminis- 
tration, and  it  was  upon  this  that  he  had  been  already  censured ; 
but  as  Dundas,  the  original  mover  of  the  vote  of  censure,  urged,  with 
much  show  of  right,  the  fault  was  an  old  one,  and  had  been  condoned 
by  the  sabeequent  appointment  of  Hastings  aa  Oo\€nioT-^^TkKt^ 
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Hastings  and  his  friends  belieyed  that  his  cause  had  gained  the  sap- 
port  of  Government  and  was  now  secure.  Great  was  their  dismay 
when,  upon  the  second  charge  with  regard  to  Cheyte  Singh,  which 
Pitt  rapporti  was  brought  forward  by  Fox,  Pitt  rose  and  declared,  that 
*^««-  although  he  regarded  Cheyte  Singh  as  the  vassal  of  the 

Bengal  Empire,  and  liable  to  be  called  on  for  assistance,  he  could  not 
but  regard  the  infliction  of  »  €ne  of  ^£500,000  for  the  non-payment 
of  ^50,000  as  ridiculously  and  shamefully  exorbitant.  On  these 
grounds,  he  said,  he  should  support  the  charge,  all  his  friends  voted 
with  him,  and  Fox's  resolution  passed  by  a  majority  of  forty. 
This  entirely  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs,  but  the  lateness  of  the 
season  (June  1786)  rendered  it  necessary  that  the  completion  of 
the  charges  should  be  postponed  till  the  next  year.  In  the  Febnuiy 
of  that  year  Sheridan,  in  a  speech  occupying  five  hours  and  forty 
minutes,  produced  the  charge  with  regard  to  the  Begums  of  Oude. 
So  striking  was  this  piece  of  oratory  that  it  was  deemed  necessaiy  to 
adjourn  the  House  lest  the  excitement  produced  by  it  should  prevent 
cool  judgment  of  the  matter.     A.gain,  and  with  the  same  result  tf 

before,  Pitt  both  spoke  and  voted  in  favour  of  the  chaigei 
impeachment.  On  these  and  other  charges  Burke,  in  May,  founded  a 
^'"''*  resolution  of   impeachment,  and   proceeding   to  the 

Upper  House,  impeached  the  late  Governor-General,  who  was  taken 
into  custody  and  admitted  to  baiL     The  trial  did  not  actually  begin 
till  February  1788. 
Another  question  which  now  arose,  and  which  was  in  the  neit 

year  to  be  of  the  greatest  importance,  was  the  condofit 
the  Prince  of  and  character  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  True  to  the  tndi- 
w»iei.  tions  and  customs  of  his  family,  he  had  allied  himself  to 

the  enemies  of  his  father,  and  not  only  in  his  political  but  in  Wi' 
domestic  life  had  much  outraged  the  King's  feelings.     From  tki 
respectable  and  somewhat  repellant  family  life  of  the  Court,  tkpi 
princes,  one  and  all,  took  refuge  in  a  disorderly  and  licentious  " ' 
The  stem  propriety  of  the  father,  and  the  somewhat  unlovely  ligi^ 
of  the  mother,  undid  the  work  which  their  thoroughly  dc 
character  should  have  done.     The  Prince  of  Wales  had  eve 
in  his  favour  upon  his  entrance  into  life.     Good-looking,  of  pic 
manners,  of  considerable  ability,  and  views  at  all  events  noi 
liberal,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  his  great  popularity.    Ui 
nately  the  profligacy  of  his  life,  which  the  world  might  have ; 
was  the  mark  of  a  thoroughly  depraved  character,  which  led  hiffli 
breaches  of  honour.    TW  iauW.  \ifecame  very  obvious  in  the 
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787.  For  some  time  he  had  been  damonring  for  the  payment  of  his 
lebts,  and  on  the  King's  refasal  to  discharge  them,  he  had  in  a  huff 
ednced  his  establishment  and  pretended  to  live  like  a  private  gentle- 
nan.  Meanwhile  he  had  been  entangled  in  an  awkward  love  affair, 
lbs.  Fitzherbert,  a  Boman  Catholic  lady,  had  attracted  his  attention, 
md  refasect  to  listen  to  his  advances  unless  he  would  marry  her. 
nds  he  did.  Now,  by  the  Act  of  Settlement,  marriage  with  a  Roman 
3atholic  invalidated  all  claims  to  the  throne,  but  by  a  second  statute, 
ihe  Boyal  Marriage  Act,  any  marriage  contracted  without  the  royal 
xmaent  was  nulL  By  pleading  the  second,  the  Prince  could  therefore 
imd  the  action  of  the  first,  but  by  so  doing  was  virtually  taking  away 
the  character  of  his  wife,  and  obviously  evading  the  law.  With  this 
dnr  upon  his  character,  he  came  to  the  Parliament  for  the  payment 
if  his  debts.  The  charge  against  him  was  raised  by  Bolle,  the 
nember  for  Devonshire,  and  Fox,  completely  duped  by  his  royal 
bend,  was  inSnced  to  give  the  fact  a  flat  denial.  The  Pnnce  com- 
aleted  his  treachery  by  afterwards  disavowing  his  instructions  to 
pQZ.  Such  conduct  naturally  produced  a  temporary  coolness  between 
^asEDu  After  so  strong  a  denial,  however,  it  was  impossible  to  refase 
lie  Prince's  demand,  and  his  debts  were  paid,  to  the  amount  of 

noo,ooo. 

The  work  of  the  last  year  was  completed  by  the  commencement, 
n  February,  of  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings.  The  trial  ^^^^ 
iook  place  in  Westminster  Hall,  the  Peers  sitting  as  HMtingt. 
udges,  pTesided  over  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  the  '***  ""* 
leeiuations  being  supported  by  the  managers  appointed  by  the  House 
rf  Crommons,  assisted  by  the  most  eloquent  men  in  England,  among 
liar  number,  Fox,  Burke,  Sheridan,  and  Wyndham.  The  very 
■lents  of  the  accusers,  together  with  the  exaggerated  and  unlawyer- 
Eke  style  of  Burke,  tended  to  the  safety  of  the  accused.  The  trial 
feteame  a  mere  exhibition  of  rhetoric ;  people  crowded  to  hear  the 
beeches,  but  withdrew  as  the  legal  points  were  argued,  or  the  evi- 
fasnce  produced,  while  Burke's  language  was  so  intemperate  that  the 
ted  Chancellor  and  even  the  House  of  Commons  censured  him. 
k^  the  same  time,  in  1789,  the  gradual  change  of  popular  feeling 
shown  in  the  trial  of  Stockdale  for  Hbel  against  the  promoters  of 
^  '  trial.  He  was  prosecuted  at  the  demand  of  the  Commons, 
IK  the  Government  expense,  but  was  acquitted.  Three  years  after- 
hrifl  Burke  himself  renounced  sixteen  of  his  charges,  and  all  interest 
^  fhe  end  of  the  trial  gradually  disappeared. 

'^Phe  year  was  marked  not  o'clj  bj  the  completion  oi  oVd  cm%ft\AOVi^, 


fevtings' 
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but  by  the  appearance  of  a  new  one.    Pitt  called  attention  to  the  slaye 
Mot'onfor        trade.      The  horrors  of  this  trade  had  for  many  yeas 
SJve  tpale.  *    ^©^i  before  the  public,  and  the  opposition  to  slavery 
May  9, 1788.      had   SO   far   been  organized,  that  it  had  been  deter- 
mined to  assault — what  it  was  believed  might  be  overthrown  without 
much  difficulty — the  actual  trade  in  slaves,  and  leave  the  abolition  of 
slavery  itself  for  a  future  occasion.    The  hprrois  of  the  trade  could 
scarcely  be  exaggerated.    Ships  built  for  the  purpose  were  employed, 
in  which  the  allowance  of  room  for  a  slave  was  five  feet  and  a  half 
in  length  by  one  foot  four  inches  in  breadth.    The  extreme  height 
between  decks  was  five  feet  eight  inches,  but  this  was  occupied  Ij 
shelves,  upon  which  the  slaves  were  packed.     Sixteen  hours  a 
day  they  remained  below,  chained  to  the  deck,  fed  upon  a  pint  of 
water  and  two  feeds  of  horse  beans.     Such  conditions  of  life,  for 
weeks  together,  in  the  tropics,  not  being  conducive  to  health,  thef 
were  brought  up  and  forced  to  jump  upon  the  deck,  uxfder  the  influ- 
ence of  the  whip,  for  the  sake  of  exercise.    If  any  difficulty  aioee^ 
they  were  tossed  overboard  without  SQruple,  and  English  law  couiti 
held  underwriters  answerable  for  such  loss,  as  arising  &om  the  natonl 
perils  of  the  sea.    No  charge  of  murder,  or  even  manslaughter,  wai 
ever  dreamt  of.    These  facts  were  substantiated  by  a  Committea^ 
presided  over  by  Whitbread,  to  which  a  motion  of  Sir  W.  Dolben  fi* 
regulating  the  trade  had  been  referred,  though  the  witnesses  had  pt»* 
viously  enlarged  on  the  excellence  of  the  ships  and  the  merry  dandog 
of  the  slaves.    But  before  any  real  action  could  be  taken,  an  eyent 
occurred  which  for  a  moment  threatened  the  stability  of  the  ministiy. 
In  November,  after  some  months  of  illness,  the  King  was  dedaied 
,^  incapable  of  carrying  on  the  business  of  the  countiy. 

illness.  His  illness  assumed  the  form  of  insanity,  and  even  if  hi 

Nov.  1788.  should  survive,  as  was  thought  doubtful,  it  seemed  plan 

that  a  regency  would  be  inevitable.    The  King's  physicians,  foUot" 
ing  the  ignorant  practice  with  regard  to  lunatics  which  obtained  it 
that  time,  prescribed  the  strictest  and  most  galling  constraints, 
rated  the  King  from  his  wife,  refused  him  the  use  of  knife  and  fo 
and  razor,  and  intrusted  him  to  coarse  and  cruel  servants.    Hani 
by  this  means  intensified  the  symptoms,  they  proceeded  to  prone 
them  incurable.     Fortunately  for  the  King,  Lady  Harcourt  was 
enough  to  recommend  Dr.  Willis,  who,  originally  a  clergyman, 
for  nearly  thirty  years  been  managing  a  private  asylum  for  h 
where  he  had  met  with  much  success.     On  being  summoned,  hi  i 
QUQQ  declared  he  could  cure  the  King,  and  the  Queen  and  Pitt 
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him  in  his  hands  with  implicit  confidence.  Thus  when,  after  some 
prorogation,  Parliament  assembled  in  December,  a  committee  which 
had  examined  the  medical  evidence  expressed  a  hope  of  the  King's 
recovery.  Armed  with  this  report,  Pitt  moved  for  an  examination 
of  precedents  before  arranging  the  regency,  while  Fox,  forgetfal  of 
the  Prince's  late  duplicity,  and  clutching  eagerly  at  the  power  which 
seemed  just  within  his  grasp,  asserted  that  precedents  were  useless,  as 
"the  heir-apparent  had  an  inherent  right  to  assume  the  reins  of  govem- 
menf  As  Pitt  immediately  pointed  out,  this  was  to  rob  the  Parlia- 
ment of  all  power  in  the  matter,  although  it  had  twice  been  regarded 
as  competent  to  change  the  succession  to  the  throne.  The  vehemence 
of  the  Whig  party  in  fact  overreached  itself,  and  enabled  Pitt,  who 
firmly  believed  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  being  driven  from  office, 
with  a  somewhat  ostentatious  show  of  carelessness  as  to  the  favour  of 
the  future  King  or  Regent,  to  produce  a  Bill  nominating  ^t^  Besency 
indeed  the  heir-apparent  as  the  Regent,  but  under  strict  '^ 
limitations.  The  principle  he  laid  down  was  that,  as  the  King  would 
in  all  probability  recover,  he  should,  on  resuming  his  fanctions,  find 
things  as  little  altered  as  possible.  He  therefore  refused  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales  the  right  of  making  Peers,  or  granting  places,  in  reversion 
or  for  any  term  except  during  his  Majesty's  pleasure,  while  the  care 
of  the  King's  person  and  household  was  left  in  the  Queen's  power. 
Nothing,  probably,  but  the  feeling  that  the  Prince  was  thoroughly 
immoral  could  have  allowed  Pitt  to  produce  so  stringent  a  BilL  It 
was  not  indeed  passed,  for  the  necessity  of  passing  it  was  prevented 
by  the  recovery  of  the  King.  This  had  been  the  work  of  Dr.  Willis, 
who,  by  mingled  kindness  and  firmness,  the  removal  of  all  the  ridicu- 
lous restraints  the  King's  doctors  had  laid  upon  him,  had  succeeded 
in  restoring  his  self-respect  and  bringing  him  back  almost  to  his 
usual  state  of  sanity,  although  for  some  weeks  longer  he  persistently 
believed,  while  showing  the  tenderest  affection  for  the  Queen,  that  he 
was  deeply  in  love  with  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  Court. 

Pitt's  fkithful  adherence  to  George  during  his  illness,  and  the 
firmness  with  which  he  had  insisted  on  keeping  things  unchanged, 
though  at  the  risk  of  total  loss  of  favour  for  himself,  bound  the  King 
to  hhn  more  closely  than  ever,  and  for  many  years  to  Pre-«nineiioe 
come  his  position  was  quite  unassailable.  Up  to  this  ®'  ^***- 
time  Pitfs  policy  had  been  enlarged  and  liberal  in  all  directions. 
He  had  contrived  to  realize  his  father's  plan,  and  resting  on  the 
authority  of  the  Crown,  but  independent  as  a  minister,  had  destroyed 
the  monopoly  of  power  so  long  held  by  the  great  "WVA^  Ibl^Xaku^* 
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This  he  had  done  without  subserviency  and  without  desertix 
Liberal  principles  in  which  he  had  been  trained,  but  he  cou] 
but  feel  that  he  rested  primarily  on  the  royal  support,  and  inse: 
lus  policy  had  become  the  royal  policy,  and  he  was  pledged  t< 
port  the  influence  of  the  Crown.  This  ^*adual  and  almost  unob 
change  was  called  into  active  exhibition  by  the  events  whicl 
happening  in  Europe. 
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IHE  year  which  followed  the  King's  recovery  saw  the  opening  of 
-     the  Great  Revolution  in  France.    This  event  produced  ulti- 
tely  an  entire  alteration  in  the  character  of  Pitt's  Effect  of  the 
icy,  and  a  split  between   Burke  and  Fox  which  S^^**^**^'" 
tually  annihilated  for  the  time  the  Whig  party,  and  England, 
dered  Pitt  absolutely  pre-eminent ;  but  it  was  not  till  more  than 
ear  had  passed  that  its  full  effect  was  felt  in  England,  although 
tn  its  first  outbreak  it  had  a  tendency  to    exaggerate    party 
ferences,  and  brought  into  more  striking  contrast  the  principles  of 
ise  who,  like  Pitt,  desired  the  maintenance  of  a  strong  royal 
v.er,  of  those  who,  like  Burke,  looked  no  further  than  the  establish- 
nt  of  an  aristocratic  constitution,  and  of  those  who  saw  with 
asure  every  advance  towards  the  realization  of  those  dreams  of 
ss  equality  which  for  more  than  a  century  had  been  stirring  in 
rope.    When  at  length  the  influence  of  the  Revolution  became 
isistible,  England  was  in  a  position  abroad  to  take  a  leading  part 
the  European  opposition  to  its  principles,  and  at  home  social 
tnges  had  occurred  which  rendered  such  a  course  of  policy  inevitable. 
Although  Pitt  was  probably  aware  that  he  was  not  a  %T^aX.  ^«t 
lister,  or  fitted,  as  his  father  had  been,  to  inspue  t\\e.  naXVoiVNSiVOft. 
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enthusiasm  in  the  midst  of  danger,  he  by  no  means  forgot  to  uphold 
Pouticai  *^®  dignity  of  his  country;  and  his  management  of 

deveioinuent  of    foreign  affairs  certainly  raised  England  from  the  deprea- 
ngiand.  ^.^^  j^^  which  shc  had  sunk  after  the  loss  of  her  colonies, 

and  the  disadvantageous  peace  contracted  with  France  and  Spain  at 
the  close  of  the  war. 

One  of  the  first  instances  in  which  this  reviving  spirit  was  shown 
Affair  of  was  the  affair  of  Nootka  Sound.    Spain,  raising  the 

Nootk*  Sound,  arrogant  claim  that  to  her  belonged  the  whole  west 
coast  of  America,  seized  an  English  ship  in  Nootka  Sound,  in 
Vancouver's  Island,  and  destroyed  our  settlement  there.  Upon  this, 
Pitt,  drawing  closer  his  alliance  with  Prussia  and  Holland,  and 
going  so  far  as  to  increase  largely  the  number  of  men  in  the  navy, 
managed  to  exact  from  Spain  a  withdrawal  of  this  claim  and  a 
restoration  of  English  property,  granting  in  exchange  an  assurance 
that  illicit  trade  with  the  Spanish  colonies  should  be  checked. 

But  far  more  important  than  this  single  exhibition  of  determin- 
ation against  a  country  so  decayed  as  Spain  was  the  succesBfnl 
policy  which  Pitt  pursued  with  regard  to  the  general  policy  of 
Eastern  Europe.  The  first  opening  which  occurred  was  in  Holland. 
Porm*  an  ^^  *^^*  country  thore  existed,  as  usual,  a  constant  strife 

auiance  with       between  two  great  parties,  the  party  of  the  Kepublicans 
and  the  party  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.    Of  old  the 
republican  party  had  meant  the  party  of  the  aristocratic  and  wealthy 
merchants  of  the  country.    The  party  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  had 
almost  without  exception  been  favoured  by  the  bulk  of  the  people. 
But  ideas  had  been  rapidly  growing ;  republicanism  had  assumed 
a   somewhat  different    meaning.      The    war   between    ruler   and 
aristocracy   had  been  changing  to    a  rivalry  between  the  ruler, 
supported  by  the  lovers  of  order  and  fixed  authority,  and  those 
whose  views  were  of  a  more  democratic  stamp.    But  the  democrats 
of  Holland  still  regarded  themselves  as  the  legitimate  descendants  of 
the  republican  party,  and  inherited  the  foreign  policy  of  their 
predecessors.     Like  them,  they  sought  the  support  and  assistance  of 
France,  while  the  Stadtholder  and  his  friends  regarded  England  as 
their  chief  support.    The  agitation  in  Holland  had  been  so  vigorous 
that  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  been  forced  to  withdraw  to  Nimeguen, 
leaving  the  Government  in  the  hands  of  his  rivals  (1785).      Here 
was  a  manifest  danger  to  England.     If  the  democrats  remained  in 
possession  of  the  country  Holland  would  become  little  else  than 
a  dependency  of  France,  instead  of  what  it  had  so  often  been,  the 
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film  ally  of  England.  At  the  present  moment  France  was  more 
particnlarly  ready  to  give  it  support.  Vergennes,  the  French 
minister,  was  anxions  to  retain  some  sort  of  prestige  for  the  Govern- 
ment, which  was  rapidly  sinking  in  power  and  credit  under  the 
reckless  and  wasteful  management  of  Calonne.  No  hetter  oppor- 
tunity could  have  heen  afforded  him  than  the  chance  of  undertaking 
a  successful  piece  of  diplomacy,  or  of  war,  in  hehalf  of  a  democratic 
party,  whose  opinions  had  much  in  harmony  with  the  rapidly 
iwCTiPAgfng  revolutionary  feeling  of  France.  Moreover,  the  com- 
mercial world  of  France  was  full  of  hostility  to  the  late  treaty  with 
England;  and  as  Vergennes  had  contracted  that  treaty,  he  hoped 
to  wipe  out  some  of  his  unpopularity  by  raising  difficulties  as  to  the 
ooiiq»letion  of  that  part  of  it  which  touched  upon  the  French  trade 
with  India.  There  the  Dutch  and  French  interests  both  led  them 
to  oppose  England  as  fiEur  as  possible,  and  a  war  would  almost  certainly 
have  commenced  had  not  Vergennes  died.  At  the  same  time 
CSaloime  gave  place  to  Lomenie  de  Brienne,  and  it  was  uncertain 
what  60UZB6  he  would  pursue.  The  question  was  brought  to  a 
crisis  by  a  curious  act  of  iU-judged  violence  on  the  part  of  the 
domocratB,  who  seized  upon  the  person  of  the  Princess  of  Orange  while 
^  she  was  visiting  the  Hague  (June  1787),  probably  in  the  hope  of  at- 
tempting some  reconciliation.  As  the  Princess  of  Orange  was  the  sister 
qI  the  King  of  Prussia,  he  was  able  to  use  the  attack  upon  so  near  a 
nilative  as  a  fedr  pretext  for  interfering  on  behalf  of  royalty.  He 
Atrehed  20,000  men  to  the  frontiers  under  the  Duke  of  Brunswick, 
tims  aflii^^Ling  Pitt  the  opportunity  he  desired  of  reconnecting  England 
"Vith  Auppean  allies.  He  made  common  cause  with  Prussia,  pro- 
suiingm%8Bistance  of  the  English  fleet,  and  sent  to  demand  from 
3httce  an  explanation  of  the  16,000  men  they  had  assembled  at 
The  French  refused  an  explanation,  promised  assistance  to 
■Statea-Gkneral,  and  proceeded  to  send  their  troops  into  the  country, 
■^united  arms  of  Prussia  and  England  were  successful,  the  Stadtholder 
restored  to  power  (Oct.  1787)  with  even  less  restriction  than  usual. 
^iendship  thus  begun  ripened  into  alliance  ;  and  Holland,  now 
ly  in  the  English  interest,  joining  with  England  and  Prussia,  a 
of  triple  alliance  was  entered  into  for  securing  the  peace  of 
and  to  support  the  principle  of  the  balance  of  power,  in 
Pitt  was  a  firm  believer. 

xifldng  influence  of  Russia  was  the  great  object  oi  Pi\X?&  ^^^. 
-  .nM  J*'^*'®"  ^  *^^  country  was  very  threatening ;  ite  niim  %!Iot\»\« 
-yT"^**  OauHr  and  anknown  leaourcee,  and  the  success  which  ^^t^^**  *^*"*^ 
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hod  tiitherto  attended  ita  pTogtess  eiitce  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great, 
had  tendered  it  a  verj  fonuidable  element  in  the  Emope&a  ajBtem. 
Chatham  had  indeed  r^arded  ita  growth  as  advantaf^OB  to  Borope, 
the  counterpoise  at  once  to  the  power  of  the  French  and  of  the 
Prussiana.  Hia  son  took  a  different  view,  justified  bj  the  evidenl 
attempts  of  the  Empress  to  increase  her  power  at  tiie  expense  ol 
Turkey,  ajid  thus  to  aecure  the  Black  Sea,  if  not  the  Meditemneaa, 
and  by  the  eTcr-increaaing  influence  which  she  ezerciaed  over  boti 
Prussia  aad  Austria.  Even  the  great  Frederick  had  foimd  hinudf 
obliged  to  court  his  formidable  neighbour ;  again  and  again  Ul 
brother,  Prince  Hcnif,  had  visited  St.  Petersburg ;  while  Joseph  IL  of 
Austria  was  entirely  led  away  by  the  Czarina's  greatness.  Already  ttf 
greater  part  of  Poland  had  been  absorbed  by  that  Empire 
now  remained  two  powen  at  either  extremity  of  the  great 
Russia  which  might  esdly  have  suffered  a  similar  treatment  Tfaaa 
were  Turkey  and  Sweden.  In  the  year  1787  the  aggreamcm.  for  whioh 
Europe  was  waiting  took  place.  The  Emperor  Joseph  had  a  me 
with  the  Czarina,  and  travelled  with  her  in  her  carriage  &s  she 
to  visit  the  Crimea.  He  was  there  thoroughly  dazzled  by  the  grot- 
ness  of  the  scheme  which  she  unfolded  to  liim.  Turkey  and  QnM 
were  to  be  conquered,  and  the  old  Empire  of  the  East  to  be  A- 
established.  In  exchange,  it  was  hinted  that  something  like  i 
Western  Empire  shoald  be  constituted,  and  Italy,  as  of  old,  be  plaeri 
mider  the  AuEtrian  sway.  But  the  succesa  of  the  CzBiua  andtbs 
Emperor  was  hampered  by  the  sudden  and  vigorous  assiiiilts  upoB 
Rnssia  from  the  side  of  Sweden  under  ita  King  Gustavus  III.  Tha 
attack  in  ita  turn  threatened  to  be  neutralized  by  the  inten-entlM 
of  the  Danes,  who  were  connected  in  friendship  with  the  Czarii* 
Such,  then,  was  the  position  of  affairs  which  Pitt  had  to  cousidaj 
in  reference  always  to  what  he  beheved  of  vital  importance,  tb» 
European  balance,— on  the  one  aide,  Austria,  Russia,  and  DenmiiHit 
jn  the  other,  Turkey  and  Sweden, 

There  were  three  countriee  against  which  Pitt  could  put 
uuunwiui       "'bat  appears  to  have  been  his  ftied  plan  of  Eiaoj 
rniui>,  Bellied   action ;  desirous  of  peace,  and  thinking  few  qui  ' 
uiitawtaiB.       ^j  8-ufficient  importance  to  authorise  him  in  ph 
Europe  into  war,  he  hoped,  by  a  show  of  superior  power  i 
of  iumself  and  his  allies,  to  uphold  the  dignity  of  Ei^lai 
eriating  balance  of  power,    Be  \K^m.  with  the  weakest, 
closer  hia  friendabip  -wifti  ?irMMa.,  mi.  >a»  'CossiftK,  in  \ 
-■•ftt    power    detacbed    Denm^t  V^-A.  Vl^-^  liim  •■«»  ^S*'* 
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ridding  Sweden  of  the  enemy  in  its  rear,  and  allowing  it  to  carry 
on  its  aggressive  movements,  which  seemed  so  successful  as  a 
diversion  in  fEivonr  of  Turkey.  An  alliance  with  Holland,  Sweden, 
and  Prussia  secured  the  maintenance  of  peace  on  the  part  of  Denmark. 
He  then  turned  to  Austria ;  for  the  danger  from  the  joint  attack 
on  Turkey  had  become  really  imminent  when  the  strong  fortress 
of  Oczakow  fell  (Dec.  1788)  into  the  hands  of  the  Czarina's  favour- 
ite Potemkin.  The  opportunity  was  favourable.  Joseph  II.  had  died, 
in  1790,  just  as  aU  his  plans,  whether  of  aggressive  ambition  on  the 
lide  of  Turkey  or  of  domestic  reform  in  Flanders,  had  seemed  to 
tenninate  in  fsdluie;  while  in  Flanders  a  spirit  of  insurrection,  too 
powerful  for  him  to  suppress,  had  been  excited  by  certain  reforms 
which  he  there  introduced.  Indeed,  domestic  dangers  had  threatened 
him  on  all  aides.  His  successor,  Leopold,  was  desirous  of  securing  the 
fiiendship  of  French  and  German  powers  to  aid  him  in  his  election  to 
the  Imperial  Crown;  and  under  threat  of  an  immediate  invasion 
from  Pruaaia,  which  Pitt  had  instigated,  and  impressed  p„,g„,„  ^^ 
witili  the  rising  danger  to  aU  monarchies  from  the  events  oonvention  of 
which  were  occuzring  in  France,  he  consented  to  conclude  ^•**'**^****- 
in  August  1790  the  Convention  of  Beichenbach  and  to  withdraw  from 
the  Turkish  war.  Twice,  then,  Pitt's  policy  of  intervention,  com- 
bined with  threats,  but  without  actual  warfare,  had  been  thoroughly 
nooeasfaL  The  position  of  England  began  to  stand  higher  abroad, 
and  the  country  had  again  been  brought  into  close  connection  with  its 
old  Gennan  allies. 

His  third  intervention  was  less  successful.    The  Czarina,  left  to 
hetaelf  both  by  friends  vuid  enemies,  persisted  in  her   ^^^  ^  ^^ 
400186,  and  the  fall  of  Ismail  in  December  was  marked  intervenuon 
"ly  astonishing  barbazities.     Pitt  thought  to  act  upon  ***^  auaiia^,.  ^.  ^ 
/tile  Russian  Empress  aa,  in  conjunction  with  Prussia,  he  had  acted 
vpon  Austria.    He  demanded  that  a  peace  should  be  made  upon  the 
\  MlaJtm  quo  before  the  war,  and  threatened  to  support  his  demand 
anna.    An  increase  of  the  fleet  was  indeed  ordered,  but  Pitt  was 
both  in  the  temper  of  the  English  and  in  that  of  the 

Empress.     The  isolated  threat  of  one  country  standing 
it  allies  did  not  seem  to  her  very  terrible ;  to  the  people  of 

the  danger  of  a  Russian  aggression  was  of  little  importance. 
fioond  it  necessary  to  change  his  policy  and  withdraw  his  threat, 
Whs  content  to  allow  Russia  to  conclude  a  peace  by  N<An.<^  ^<^ 

the  teanitoij'  between  the  Bag  and  the  Dniester  aii<^  >^^ 
ofOcMkQw(Jau,  1792), 
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But  it  was  not  only  in  ite  political  position  that  England  bad 
ladutriAi  developed  with  extiaordinaiy  rapidity  after  the  Ame- 

denaiopnmit  of    lican  War.    The  whole  condition  of  those  indnatrial 
arts   which    give    work   to    the    lower    orders    wii 
changed,  and  an  enormous  impulse  given  to  the  employment  of 
industry.      In    spite  of   the    constant    complaints   of   those  who 
were  bent  upon  asserting  the  decline  of  the  nation,  the  popniatioii 
had  been  gradually  increasing  ever  since  the  Bevolution  of  1688; 
the  rate  of  increase  in  the  tMrty  yean  preceding  1780  was  about 
40,0(X)  a  year.    This  increase  of  population  had  already  began  to 
;   -call  fresh  land  into  cultivation ;  between  1760  and  1770  no  less  thaa 
a  thousand  enclosure  Bills  were  passed.    The  improved  prooeneB  of 
husbandry  did  even  more  than  the  mere  extent  of  cultivable  area  to 
increase  the  productive  power  of  agriculture.    But  this  agricnltanl 
production  could  never  have  increased  at  the  rate  it  did  had  it  not 
been  that  the  proportion  between  consumen  and  prodncera  of  food 
was  rapidly  being  altered;   for  it  was  this  period  which  changed 
England  from  an  agricultural  to  a  manufacturing  country,  and  plaosd 
the  weight  of  population,  which  had  hitherto  been  greater  in  the 
South,  entirely  in  the  North.     By  successive  steps  all  the  great  im- 
provements in  spinning  and  weaving  were  introduced ;  the  diseove^ 
that  iron  could  be  worked  as  well  with  pit  coal  as  with  charcoal  gaveii 
immense  impetus  to  the  second  great  branch  of  industry;  and  the  in* 
provement  in  the  steam  engine,  which  enabled  machinery  to  be  wozkBd 
irrespective  of  local  peculiarities,  spread  the  manufactures,  which  hW 
hitherto  nestled  among  the  hills  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  water-powe^ 
into  all  parts  of  the  coal-producing  districts.  This  burst  of  industry  cf 
necessity  produced  great  economic  changes.  The  employment  of  kboor 
in  manufactories  tended  to  increase  the  population  rapidly.    The  in- 
crease of  numbers,  the  growth  of  wealth  among  themanufiEu;turei8,eaI]M 
into  acti\ity  more  skill  in  agriculture,  and  demanded  the  occupitiiV^ 
of  more  land.     Land  to  which  recourse  is  had  under  this  pressiirB*: 
naturally  the  worse  land ;  it  therefore  requires  more  labour  to  p*!^  -« 
duce  its  crop,  and  the  most  laboriously  produced  crop  sets  the 
of  the  whole ;  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  began  Bi^<flf-  ^^^^ 
rise.    Though  the  use  of  machinery  made  many  things  cheaper, 
improved  methods  of  husbandry  prevented  prices  from  rising  » 
woxAdi.  otherwise  have  done,  as  a  general  rule,  while  the  JO* 
ioxuries  decreased,  the  pnce  ol  Tiw:«e»aile8  rose.    Wages  did  nfl* 
with  a  proportionate  Tapi^tj,%iA  V\.^^rea  ^sa^^^^aAaaii whflA* 
the  French  war  bad  not  m\«r?^ii«^,>5Xi^  Tj^>Ms^\3RtoR^».^*^^=--jc 
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camnunptiQny  between  prices  and  wages,  would  have  been  tsatisfac- 
torily  arranged.  It  was  however  evident  that  all  these  improvements, 
while  they  created  great  wealth  for  the  middle  and  mercantile  classes, 
by  no  means  rendered  the  position  of  the  mechanic  and  artisan  easier, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  higher  and  more  intelligent  employment, 
and  the  more  sedentary  life  led  by  the  mechanic,  were  well  suited  to 
foster  habits  of  thought,  and  to  make  the  half-educated  man  a  shallow 
leaaoner,  ready  to  accept  crude  ideas  as  to  the  measures  best  fitted  to 
prodnce  improvement  in  the  social  position  of  himself  and  his  class ; 
and  snch  ideas^  emanating  from  France,  had  been  for  some  time 
widely  spread  among  the  people. 

Thns,  while .  England  had  gradually  resumed  her  conmianding 
position  abroad,  and  was  ready  with  allies  to  join  in  any  AeUveconditioB 
flztemal  movement,  and  while  the  growing  wealth  of  ^JS?^  at 
tiie  mercantile  world  was  rendering  it  daily  more  certain  iu»m«. 
that  any  snch  movement  would  be  in  a  conservative  direction,  the 
people — ^increased  in  numbers  and  intelligence,  but  not  bettered  in 
their  general  condition — were  becoming  ready  to  lend  a  willing  ear 
to  any  measures  which  promised  to  improve  tilie  political  position  of 
their  dasBi  And  it  was  just  at  this  time  that  the  French  Revolution 
broke  ont. 

On  the  5th  of  May  1789  the  States-General  of  France  was  assembled 
for  the  first  time  since  the  year  1614.    The  causes  of  _  . 

,  ,  *  UAUM  01  uie 

ttui  momentous  event,  which  produced  nothing  less  than  French  Bevoiv- 
t  complete  change  in  the  history  of  the  world,  were  of  ^'^ 
■Ddent  growth  ;  the  explosion  had  been  slowly  preparing  ever  since 
l^ais  XIY.  had  completed  the  mistaken  policy  of  centralization,  and 
'^  been  able  to  say  that  the  Eling  and  the  State  were  one.    The 
^o*er  and  importance  of  the  Crown  had  been  secured  at  the  cost  of 
'  ^destruction  or  degradation  of  all  the  conservative  elements  of 
■■Uiit^;    The  nobility,  deprived  of  their  local  power,  had  been 
Led  to  the  capital  to  swell  the  splendour  of  the  Court; 
'•^thout  duties  they  still  continued  to  enjoy  privileges,  while  the 
itive  power  was  practically  centred  in  the  hands  of  the 
intendants ;  they  were  exempt  from  direct  taxation,  and  known 
their  tenantry  and  dependants  only  by  the  feudal  dues  which 
exacted,  and  by  certain  remnants  of  feudal  services  they  could 
claim.    The  judicial  body,  the  '^  nobility  of  the  robe,"  held 
positioni  not  by  merit  or  by  legal  knowledge,  but  "by  '^\xi<^'dsfi^. 
upper  sSi^stgy  were  drawn  to  the  Court  like  the  nobler,  qjAVln^ 
^pJemlmir,  while  the  village  cxa6  had  hardly  the  meana  ol  M^^- 
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hood.  The  people,  oppressed  by  imjust  taxation,  excluded  from  all 
hope  of  bettering  their  condition,  saw  themselves  deserted  by  their 
natural  guardians  and  leaders,  who  seemed  to  enjoy  wealth  wrung 
from  their  toil,  and  honours  earned  by  no  merit  of  their  own,  but 
solely  on  the  ground  of  birth.  The  misery  of  their  position  was 
aggravated  by  the  constant  recurrence  of  feonines,  and  they  saw  with 
rage  the  com  trade  so  manipulated  by  men  in  the  highest  position 
as  to  all  appearance  to  increase  the  scarcity.  But  an  oppressed 
people  will  suffer  long  in  silence  unless  the  ^temper  of  the  class 
above  them  be  such  as  to  favour  the  expression  of  their  discontent 
Such  a  temper  had  been  called  into  existence  among  the  thinking 
middle  classes  by  the  growth  of  sceptical  and  rationalistic  philo- 
sophy. Drawn  originally  from  English  sources,  from  the  writings 
of  the  philosophers  of  the  English  Revolution,  this  form  of  thought 
had  found  its  exponent  in  Voltaire,  from  the  keen  shafts  of  whose  wit 
no  abuse  and  no  institution  was  secure.  Montesquieu  had  pushed 
the  same  spirit  of  inquiry  into  political  and  constitutional  questions, 
and  Eousseau,  more  sentimental  and  spiritual  in  his  views,  had 
supplied  a  firmer  but  no  less  revolutionary  basis ,  to  society  than 
was  afforded  by  the  purely  negative  teaching  of  Voltaire.  The 
literary  power  of  these  men  make  them  the  best  known  exponents 
of  the  spirit  of  the  time,  but  the  spirit  itself  was  prevalent  everywhere. 
Thus,  while  the  institutions  of  the  country  were  radically  bad,  they 
were  exposed  to  the  fiercest  and  most  destructive  criticism,  and  ideas 
of  the  possibility  and  rightfulness  of  a  happier  state  of  things  were 
suggested  to  the  public  mind.  The  conduct  of  the  Court  and 
Government  was  not  of  a  character  to  blunt  the  criticisms  directed 
against  them ;  the  finances  were  in  a  state  of  hopeless  disorder.  The 
accession  of  Louis  XVI.  had  for  a  moment  raised  hopes  of  a  change 
of  system  ;  Turgot,  an  honest  and  able  man  of  the  widest  views,  was 
summoned  to  the  ministry.  But  as  his  plan  included  of  necessity 
retrenchment  on  the  part  of  the  Court  and  the  taxation  of  the  privileged 
classes.  Court,  nobles,  and  magistracy  made  common  cause  against 
him,  and  he  found  their  opposition  too  strong  for  him.  The  same 
fate  attended  every  effort  at  reform.  Minister  after  minister  was 
called  to  office,  content  either  to  follow  the  old  course,  which  was 
inevitably  leading  to  bankruptcy,  or  obliged  to  yield  before  the 
selfish  opposition  of  the  privileged  classes.  In  turn,  Clugny,  Necker, 
and  Calonne  withdrew  discomfited.  At  length,  in  1787,  the  Cardinal 
Lomenie  de  Brienne  accepted  the  difficult  post.  Like  his  predeces- 
Boia,  he  soon  found  that  there  was  no  resource  but  the  extension  of 
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taxation.  This  brought  him  into  collision  with  the  Parlement,  the 
chief  court  of  justice^  whose  members  were  drawn  from  among  the  privi- 
leged class.  They  contrived  for  a  while  to  give  their  opposition  the 
appearance  of  a  popular  movement  against  the  power  of  the  Crown ; 
they  even  went  so  fiEur  as  to  declare  that  the  right  of  extending 
taxation  resided  in  the  States- General  alone.  It  was  in  vain  that 
die  TTing  superseded  the  Parlement,  and  produced  a  new  and  by  no 
means  inju^cious  constitution ;  the  mention  of  the  States-General 
had  seemed  to  open  a  new  view  to  the  people ;  nothing  short  of  them 
would  now  be  accepted.*  The  new  constitution  fell  hopelessly  to 
the  ground ;  the  King  found  it  necessary  to  recall  Necker,  the  only 
minister  who  had  enjoyed  any  popular  confidence,  and  his  triumphant 
letam  was  speedily  followed  by  the  meeting  of  the  States. 

The  assembling  of  the  States-General,  which  was  by  many  regarded 
with  hope  as  the  close  of  the  difficulties  of  France,  proved  ^^^^^^^  0,  t^, 
hot  the  beginning  of  troubles.  The  unprivileged  classes  statM-oeneno. 
had  at  length  obtained  the  means  of  expressing  their  ^^^  °'  ^^^'' 
wants,  and  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  complete  revolu- 
I  tion.  Unfortunately,  the  Eling,  a  well-meaning  man,  with  a  real  love 
h  fat  his  people,  was  of  a  slow  intellect,  and  easily  guided  by  those 
I  mnmd  him.  He  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  princes  and  courtiers, 
I  and  was  induced  to  make  common  cause  with  the  privileged  classes, 
*  'vhieh  were  at  first  the  real  object  of  attack.  When  the  Commons, 
«r  ^ers  Etat,  declared  themselves  the  real  representation  of  the 
..SHtion,  and  changed  the  States-General  into  a  National  Assembly, 
attempted  to  check  them  by  a  royal  sitting,  only  to  find  his 
ity  disregarded.  The  Commohs  assembled  in  the  Tennis 
at  Yersailles  (June  20),  swore  to  perfect  the  constitution, 
became  the  dominant  power  in  the  nation.  An  attempt  to 
their  further  advance  by  force  of  arms,  the  collection  of  troops 
Paris,  the  removal  of  the  popular  minister  Necker  and  the 
tment  of  the  Marshal  de  Broglie  to  the  command  of  the  army, 
Paris  to  insurrection.  The  thorough  untrustworthiness  of 
•nny  was  proved ;  the  Bastille  fell  (July  14) ;  the  National 
sprang  into  existence  ;  and  a  revolutionary  Commune  at  the 
de  Ville  governed  the  capital.  The  power  of  the  sword  passed 
the  hands  of  the  people.  Though  the  Assembly  continued  the 
of  the  constitution,  though,  on  the  4th  of  August,  the  aristo- 
f  in  a  moment  of  wild  enthusiasm,  surrendered  a\l  it&  oVii  l^viA^ 
1,  the  mistrust  of  the  Parisians,  aggravated  by  the  iaTom^  axi^ 
^iiBealljr  cf  mbdstence,  continued  to  increase.     T\ie  Covrd  Vm- 
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prudently  gave  coloni  to  its  mistrust,  Lafayette,  at  the  head  of  the 
National  Guard,  desired  to  get  the  management  of  the  Beyolntion 
more  entirely  in  his  own  hands.  On  the  6th  of  October  a  crowd  of 
National  Guards  and  starving  women  marched  to  Versailles  and 
brought  the  King  in  triumph  to  Paris.  He  was  followed  by  the 
Tha  King  National  Assembly,  which  henceforward  worked  imder 

JJJJJ^***  the  eyes  of  the  Parisian  Commune  and  people.  The 
Oct.  6.  prestige  of  royalty  disappeared,  the  King  was  in  isJsX  8 

prisoner  in  his  own  capital;  the  power  had  passed  even  from  the 
National  Assembly,  ahd  was  centred  in  the>people  of  Paris. 

Such  scenes,  marked  by  acts  of  sanguinary  vengeance  on  the  part 
Excitement  ®^  ^^®  people,  and  showing  the  absolute  powerleaaneai 
prodnoed  1b  of  the  old  system  of  Louis  XIV.,  could  not  fail  to  excits 
""''*"  the  strongest  interest  in  Europe.    Nowhere  waa  thii 

more  the  case  than  in  England.  To  some  it  appeared  that  our  great 
enemy  was  penshing  before  our  eyes  of  its  own  natural  decay ;  whilfi 
from  another  point  of  view,  to  lovers  of  liberty,  there  was  a  iHiiole 
world  of  hope  in  the  vigorous  life  exhibited  by  a  people,  downtroddoi 
as  the  French  lower  orders  were  believed  to  be ;  to  another  party  ths 
hurried  and  irregular  vehemence  which  had  marked  the  changes  ii 
France  seemed  proof  only  of  an  anarchy  shocking  to  all  respect  ftr 
form  or  antiquity,  and  sad  evidence  against  the  possibility  of  n 
orderly  growth  of  reform.  "  The  French  have  shown  themselves' 
said  Burke,  ^'  the  ablest  architects  of  ruin  that  have  hitherto  existed 
in  the  world.  They  have  done  their  business  for  ns  as  rivals  in  i 
way  which  twenty  Ramillies  or  Blenheims  could  never  have  dona* 
*'  How  much  is  it  the  greatest  6vent  that  ever  happened  in  the  ynM 
and  how  much  the  best,"  said  Fox  after  the  taking  of  the  Bastifla 
While  a  third  view,  and  this  at  first  was  Pitfs,  rested  complaoen4rj 
on  the  possible  approximation  of  the  Government  of  Fiance  to 
constitutional  monarchy  similar  to  that  of  England. 

The  three  years  which  elapsed  between  1789  and  the  end  of  IS 
drew  more  distinctly  the  line  which  separated  the 
reactionary        first  of  these  opinions,  and  proved  that  the  thiid 
movement.         untenable.     It  was  clear  from  the  first  which  of  " 
would  ultimately  gain  the  upper  hand  among  the  governing 
in  England.    Already,  as  early  as  March  1790,  a  proposition  fo^ 
relief  of  Protestant  Dissenters,  and  for  the  abolition  of  Teat 
sn/«oti(m  of  the   CorpoiatioTi  kcXa,  'S'lhich  had  been  lost  by  only  •  ^ 
Abolition  of        maiority  t\ift  -iptec^^ia^  ^^sx^-sr^  ^3a3»wn  out  by 
thm  Beform  BUI.    ■whelimng  TTQinbw^.     k  ^"OWsst  'Oofe  ^Vsm  ^'^^ 
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sentation,  introduced  by  flood,  though  Pitt  had  several  times  himself 
brought  the  subject  forward,  met  with  a  similar  fate ;  and  shortly  before 
the  meeting  of  the  new  Parliament  on  November  26th,  Burke  issued 
what  may  be  regarded  as  the  manifesto  of  his  party  in  his  work 
entitled  "Befiections  on  the  French  Revolution."  It  was  Burke's 
called  forth  by  signs  of  the  sympathy  which  the  French  on^SJlTSSdi 
Revolution  was  meeting  in  England.  Its  more  enthusi-  savoivtion.'' 
astic  admiiers  had  determined  to  reap  what  advantages  they  could 
from  the  present  state  of  excitement,  and  two  societies — the  Constitu- 
tional Society,  founded  a  few  years  before,  and  the  Revolution  Society, 
m  old  established  body  connected  with  the  Dissenting  interest,  and 
intended  to  support  the  principle  of  the  Revolution  of  1688 — had 
entered  upon  a  course  of  renewed  activity.  On  its  anniversary,  in 
Kovember  1789,  the  Revolution  Society  had  not  only  listened  to  on 
inflammatoiy  and  revolutionary  discourse  by  Dr.  Price,  a  Unitarian 
admster,  but  had  also  sent  an  address  of  sympathy,  signed  by  Lord 
Stanhope,  their  President,  to  the  National  Assembly,  by  whom  it  had 
been  xapturoualy  received.  It  was  upon  this  text  chiefly  that  Burke 
wrote.  His  book  had  a  wonderful  success,  30,000  copies  were 
q^eedily  sold,  and  writers  have  been  found  bold  enough  to  imply  that 
4e  safety  of  Europe  was  owing  to  this  work.  In  truth,  Burke  saw  more 
L  dfluly  tlian  those  around  him  the  inevitable  course  of  the  Revolu- 
tion; lie  fozeeaw  its  excesses  and  its  miserable  end  in  a  military 
fapotiam;  lie  saw,  too,  that  it  must  of  necessity  become  prose- 
1|tbing.  Tenified  by  these  dangers,  and  unable  to  conceive  the 
VKUooce  of  any  government  unlike  our  own,  which  was  at  that  time 
a  Ughly  aristocratic  limited  monarchy,  he  did  not  see  the  truths 
lUeh  the  French  Revolution  embodied,  and  which,  had  they  been 
''■fady  directed  and  not  rudely  assailed,  would  have  allowed  Europe  to 
~  I  faito  the  new  and  inevitable  phase  of  progress  for  which  it  is  still 
without  the  constant  outbreaks  of  passion  on  one  side  or 
I  other  which  have  marked  the  last  seventy  years.  This  work  drew 
many  replies,  the  most  important  of  which  were  Macintosh's 
lid»  GaDic»"and  Thomas  Paine's  "Rights  of  Man,"— the 
a  temperate  and  excellent  work  of  the  man  who  was  afterwards 
^'^  one  of  the  greatest  philosophical  statesmen  in  England,  the  other 

>tnigh  but  sensible  production  of  a  revolutionist  by  profession. 
^Hie  sentiments  which  Burke  had  declared  in  his  essay  he  soon 
an  opportunity  of  declaring  in  Parliament.    The 
before  the  House  waa  a  new  constitution  fox  bul 
i^a.     Tbu  was  called  for  by  the  extremely  antago-   ^'''^' 
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nistic  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  parts  of  the  colony. 
The  inhabitants  of  Lower  Canada  were  French,  and  used  to  French 
habits,  those  of  Upper  Canada  entirely  English.  The  province  was 
in  future  to  be  divided,  and  the  constitution  of  the  Upper  Province 
assimilated  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  English  model.  Hereditary 
peerages  even  were  to  be  established.  The  Bill,  granting  as  it  did  a 
sort  of  self-government  to  the  colony,  was  a  wise  one,  but  Fox  opposed 
it,  and  took  the  opportunity  of  speaking  in  high  praise  of  the  new 
constitution  of  France.  Some  days  afterwards,  upon  the  same 
measure,  Burke  arose  and  proceeded  to  reply,  inveighing  strongly 
^  ^  ,         against  the  B^volution.    His  own  side  vociferously  called 

Breach  between     ^  .11.  1 

Fox  and  Bnrke.  him  to  Order ;  he  persisted  in  his  speech,  deploring  that 
May  6, 1791.  j^^  should  be  obliged  to  break  with  his  friends,  but  ready, 
as  he  said,  to  risk  all,  and  with  his  last  words  to  exclaim,  ''Fly  from 
the  French  constitution."  Fox  whispered  there  was  no  loss  of  Mends, 
but  Burke  rejoined,  "  I  have  done  my  duty  at  the  price  of  my  friend; 
our  friendship  is  at  an  end.''  Fox  rose  afterwards,  and  with  tears 
in  his  eyes  repeated  that  he  regarded  Burke  as  his  master  and 
teacher  in  politics,  but  he  could  not  withdraw  what  he  had  said  in 
praise  of  the  French  constitution ;  and  thus  the  friendship  of  years 
was  severed,  and  Burke  was  ranked  with  the  ministerialists. 

But  it  was  not  only  in  Parliament  that  the  strong  division  of 
TheBirmin  ham  ^P^^^^^  causcd  by  the  Revolutiou  was  beginning  to  he 
riou.  evident.     The  conservative  temper  of  the  upper  and 

July  1791.  middle  classes  was  shown  clearly  in  the  riots  at  Bir- 

mingham. The  friends  of  the  Revolution  had  determined  to  have 
a  public  dinner  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  taking  of  the 
Bastille.  The  dinner  was  chiefly  planned  by  Dr.  Priestley,  a  Uni- 
tarian minister,  a  man  of  much  scientific  repute.  Hearing  that  his 
movement  was  unpopular,  he  attempted  to  postpone  the  dinner,  from 
which  he  was  himself  absent ;  some  eighty  persons  however  met,  and 
in  the  evening  a  fierce  riot  broke  out  against  them ;  from  Thursday 
till  Sunday  the  riots  continued.  Dr.  Priestley's  house  and  library 
were  destroyed,  and  much  wanton  mischief  done.  It  was  constantly 
reported,  though  never  proved,  that  the  magistrates  of  the  district, 
far  from  trying  to  check  the  rioters,  had  been  seen  urging  them  on. 

Up  till  this  point  Pitt  had  certainly  shown  no  sign  of  yielding  to 
Pitfi  policy  ai  the  conservative  feeling  of  the  country.  He  had  declared 
yet  unchanged,  distinctly  that  he  intended  to  pursue  a  policy  of  neu- 
trality, to  hold  carefully  aloof  from  any  interference  in  the  domestic 
u/Taiis  of  France,  and  \\^A  even  entirely  neutralized  the  effect  of  the 
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nrentioiii  of  Pilnits  (Aug.  1791)  by  refusing  to  accede  to  the  project 
Kmoerted  action  on  the  part  of  European  powers  which  had  there 
n  broached.  He  even  felt  bo  certain  of  the  continuance  of  peace, 
t  his  Budget^  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1792,  was  framed  entirely 
xn  a  peace  footing.  He  suggested  the  diminution  of  the  number  of 
oiB  by  2000 ;  he  allowed  the  subsidiary  treaty  with  Hesse  to  come 
in  end,  and  drew  up  a  plan  for  the  reduction  of  the  interest  of  the 
ods  from  4  to  3^  or  3  per  cent.  He  even  continued  his  measures 
improvement ;  he  again  supported,  in  a  speech  of  unusual  excel- 
ce,  the  immediate  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  although  without 
cetn ;  while,  in  conjunction  with  his  great  opponent,  he  carried 
ough  a  Bill  for  a  change  in  the  libel  law  known  as  Fox's  Libel 
1,  which  placed  in  the  hands  of  juries  the  right  of  determining 
\  only  the  fact  of  the  publication  of  a  libel,  but  the  more  important 
xtion  whether  the  matter  published  was  in  its  character  libellous 
not  The  opposition  offered  to  this  Bill  by  Lord  Chancellor 
urlow  cost  hiw  his  position ;  the  Great  Seal  was  put  into  com- 
ssion.  But  the  crisis  had  in  fact  arrived.  The  events  which  had 
:en  place  in  Prance,  and  which  continued  to  take  place  during  the 
ir  1792,  and  the  corresponding  excitement  aroused  in  England, 
re  gradually  driving  the  minister  to  the  persuasion  that  his  peace- 
policy  of  non-intervention  was  no  longer  tenable. 
yter  its  removal  to  Paris  in  October  1789,  the  Assembly, 
pr  under  the  influence  of  the  Jacobin  Club,  and  ,^ 

'  ProgreM  of 

tched  by  the    Parisians,  proceeded  rapidly  in  its  the  French 
rk  of   destruction  and    reconstitution.      Ail   local  ^•^^'***®"* 
angements  and  provincial  powers  disappeared  when  France  was 
ided  into  Departments ;  the  Crown  lost  its  hold  upon  the  judicial 
tern,  which  was  now  grounded  upon  a  popular  basis ;  the  Church 
>ame  a  department  of  the  State,  and  the  necessities  of  the  State 
re  supplied  by  selling  its  vast  property,  or,  as  purchasers  were  not 
thcoming,  by  issuing  bills  payable  in  Church  lands,  called  assignats. 
became  plain  that  the  power  of  the  Crown,  and  with  it  the  power  of 
s  executive,  was  entirely  disappearing.    Nothing  could  save  it  but 
3  of  two  courses — the  King  might  become  a  traitor  to  his  country, 
t>w  himself  into  the  arms  of  his  brother  potentates,  and  begin  a 
T  of  kings  against  peoples,  or,  withdrawing  from  his  capital,  rally 
ind  him  all  the  conservative  elements  which  yet  remained  in  France. 
is  was  the  plan  of  the  one  great  man  of  the  Eevolu-  The  King's 
a,  Mirabeau;  but  Mirabeau  died  in  April  1791 ;  and  ^J^^^ 
June  of  the  same  year  the  King  adopted  the    ot"heT   3«^»vi%\ 

OOW.  MOKi  \^V 
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and  worse  comae,  fled  from  Paris,  and  was  arrested  at  YaienneSi 
He  was  brought  back  a  prisoner,  and  remained  with  suspended  autho- 
rity till  the  Assembly  in  September,  hurriedly  completing  its  work 
of  constitution-making,  resigned  its  office.  The  King  then  resumed 
his  authority  at  the  head  of  the  new  monarchical  constitution,  but  with 
power  strangely  clipped,  and  with  an  Assembly  the  leading  membeis 
of  which,  the  Girondins  (so  called  because  their  leaders  were 
representatives  from  the  Gironde,  a  district  near  Bordeaux),  eager  and 
ambitious  men,  preferred  theoretically  a  republic,  and  belieyed  that 
their  power  would  be  best  secured  by  plunging  France  into  a  war. 
It  is  not  in  fact  true  to  assert,  as  is  commonly  done,  that  it  was  the 
attacks  of  the  combined  mooarchs  of  Europe  which  drove  France  to 
war.  Much  sympathy  was  no  doubt  felt  for  the  disasters  of  the 
iba  oiroBdia  royal  family,  and  the  representations  of  the  emigrant 
S!«»*w»r*^  nobles  and  princes  had  met  with  some  success  in  Russia 
April  1792.  and  Sweden.  But  both  those  coui^ries  were  far  o£ 
The  more  immediate  antagonists  of  France — Austria  and  Prussia- 
were  prevented  by  their  domestic  jealousies,  their  fear  of  Bussia, 
and  their  relations  with  Poland,  from  thinking  seriously  of  an  open 
assault  upon  France.  It  was  for  their  own  ends  that  the  Girondins 
stirred  up  the  war  spirit  in  France,  and  it  could  best  be  fostered  by 
exciting  the  popular  feelings  by  suggestions  of  interference  on  the 
part  of  foreign  kings  with  the  new-bom  liberty  of  the  country,  and 
by  hinting  that  the  King  himself  was  a  party  to  this  conspiracy. 
Thus,  taking  advantage  of  the  strong  sympathy  which  foreign 
courts  expressed  for  the  cause  of  royalty,  the  Girondins  demanded,  in  an 
overbearing  tone, immediate  and  satisfactory  replies  to  their  diplomatic 
questions,  and  failing  these,  declared  war  upon  Austria  in  the  month 
of  April  1792.  Their  declaration  of  war  was  speedily  followed  by  the 
reality  of  that  union  between  Austria  and  Prussia  which  they  had 
falsely  urged  as  an  excuse  for  it.  But  the  Girondins  had  overreached 
themselves :  by  exciting  the  popular  feeling  against  the  King  they 
had  played  directly  into  the  hands  of  the  Jacobins ;  and  when  the 
King,  in  June  1792,  discarded  his  Girondin  ministry  and  attempted 
to  rule  with  something  like  independence,  it  was  only  with  the  aid 
of  the  Jacobins  that  they  ultimately  returned  to  power.  For  it  was 
by  this  extreme  party,  still  further  excited  by  the  injudicious  and 
The  King  threatening    manifesto  which  the  Duke  of  Brunswick 

iuspended.         had  issucd  ou  the  25th  of  July,  and  by  the  ill  success  of 
'**'  the  opening  of  the  war,  that  the  great  insurrection  of 

the  20th  of  August  was  carried  out.    The  King  was  suspended  from 
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hia  fanctJom^  the  Tnileries  were  taken,  and  though  the  Gironde  was 
nominally  zeatoredy  the  power  of  the  State  was  really  in  the  hands 
of  the  JacobinB  and  the  revolutionary  Commune.  The  Legislatiye 
Asaembly  lingered  but  a  few  weeks  longer,  to  give  place  in  September 
to  a  National  Democratic  Convention.  The  brief  space  icuMerct  of 
between  the  10th  of  August  and  the  21st  of  Septem-  B«ptomb«r. 
ber  was  filled  by  the  terrible  consequences  of  the  unbridled  triumph 
of  the  people.  The  royalist  prisoners  were  murdered  in  the  prisons, 
&e  revolutionary  Commune  established  in  Paris,  and  when  the 
Oonyention  met,  in  the  midst  of  fear  at  home  and  fear  »  ,    ^ 

...  _  .-r*         .  1  1./.  Dedanrtlott  of 

u  the  advancing  Prussians  abroad,  its  first  step  was  the  seimbiie. 
of  necessity  the  declaration  of  the  Republic  and  the  ^***-  ^  ""^^ 
dethronement  of  the  King. 

Almost  on  the  same  day  that  the  Convention  opened,  the  advance 
of  the  Prussians  had  been  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  n^^^,^« 
(becked.     Dumouriez  had  occupied  the  Passes  of  the  duunicterof 
Aigonnes,  B^ellermann  had  fought  the  "cannonade"  of  ****'^- 
Talmy,  and  the  Prussians,  bargaining  for  a  safe  retreat,  began  to 
hiDzy  homeward  with  ignoble  speed.     From  this  time  onward  the 
diancter  of  the  war  changed,  and  became  really  dangerous  to  Europe. 
A  party  more  energetic  than  the  Girondins  was  now  in  power. 
\    Dnmouriex  had  always  recommended  the  conquest  of  Belgium  for 
\     political  reasons ;  but  war  assumed  a  different  aspect  now  that  it  was 
i    iu  the  hands  of  tiie  Jacobins ;  it  went  hand  in  hand  with  the  propa- 
gation  of  revolutionary  ideas.    The  victory  of  Jemmappes  opened 
-    Uie  road  to  Belgium ;  in  the  South,  Nice  and  Savoy  completed  the 
"  dedred  firautier  of  the  Alps ;  and  the  temper  in  which  these  conquests 
*   ^>ad  been  achieved  was  rendered  obvious  when,  a  few  days  after  the 
''\    Wttle  of  Jemmappes,  the  celebrated  decree  of  the  19th  of  November 
I    >lia  issued,  promising  fraternity  to  all  nations  desirous   ^^^  ^^ 
P    of  liberty,  and  when,  two  days  afterwards,  Savoy  was  praternitj. 
^    Conned  into  a  new  department  as  the  Department  of     ®^'    ' 
\    Mont  Bknc    If  further  proof  was  needed  of  the  character  of  the 
^ar,  it  was  afforded  by  the  peremptory  orders  which  were  issued  to 
^Wngard  all  treaty  obligations  and  to  open  the  navigation  of  the 
^-  Scheldt^  which  treaty  after  treaty,  guaranteed  by  Friince  and  other 
•otintries,  had  closed,  and  the  opening  of  which  could  not  but  bring 
'  ^Xiince  directly  into  opposition  both  to  Holland  and  to  England. 
"^lle  chief  points  to  be  remembered  as  affecting  EnglMiOL  oc^  >iJsi'& 
^•daration  of  war  wiib  Austria,  sought  by  the  French,  and  xi^on  ^\d 
^mhhaed  jpaiiuaples ;  the  Ml  of  the  Girondins,  practicaWy  com^VN^d 
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on  the  lOth  of  August;  the  union  of  Austria  and  Pruaaia  produced 
by  the  war,  but  not  contracted  formally  till  after  the  death  of 
Leopold ;  the  advance  of  the  aUies ;  the  consequent  establishment  of 
the  Jacobins ;  the  massacres  of  September ;  the  summoning  of  the 
Convention ;  the  check  to  the  allies  at  Yalmy ;  the  renewal  of  the 
war  of  aggression  upon  different  principles  and  with  different 
success,  those  principles  being  illustrated  by  the  ordering  of  the 
opening  of  the  Scheldt  and  the  appropriation  of  Savoy ;  while  in  Puis 
the  completion  of  the  second  stage  of  the  Revolution  was  marked  bj 
the  suspension  and  trial  of  the  King. 

It  was  thus,  with  an  enlarged  knowledge  of  the  principles  and 
chMig*  of  inevitable  course  of  the  French  Revolution,  that  Pitt  had 

EnSmd^M  to  *^  choose  his  conduct,  and  that  in  the  course  of  this  year 
the  Revolution.  (1792)  the  English  people  finally  divided  itself  into 
parties,  and  in  Parliament  the  old  party  names  of  Whig  and  Tory, 
which  had  in  fact  since  the  Hanoverian  succession  lost  their  signi- 
ficance,  assumed  a  new  meaning.  The  first  movements  of  the  Revela- 
tion were  generally  hailed  with  enthusiasm  in  England.  In  the 
grand  march  of  the  first  days  of  the  States-General  and  National 
Assembly  there  was  nothing  at  first  obvious  to  shock  English  feeling 
On  the  surface  it  appeared  only  as  if  France  had  discovered,  and  wai 
determined  to  realize,  the  same  truths  which  England  had  already 
discovered ;  the  people  and  the  Crown  appeared  to  be  preparing  to 
act  hand  in  hand  against  the  monopoly  of  the  privileged  daaeei^ 
against  the  Divine  right  of  kings,  and  for  the  establishment  of  thai 
official  royalty  which  already  existed  among  us.  To  the  leaden  of 
the  Whigs,  who  still  erroneously  believed  that  that  party  was  the 
really  Liberal  party,  there  was  everything  to  excite  enthusiasm  in 
the  movement  of  the  people,  while  Pitt  himself  could  scarcely  fail  to 
recognize  that  the  very  same  process  was  being  carried  out  to  which 
he  owed  his  own  elevation.  But,  by  extraordinary  mismanagement 
on  the  part  of  the  French  Court,  and  by  the  sluggish,  uncertoii 
character  of  the  King,  it  came  to  pass  that  the  cause  of  royaltf 
became  unfortunately  and  indissolubly  connected  with  the  cauae  e( 
the  privileged  classes.  The  direction  of  the  Revolution  was  shifted 
and  the  assault  was  directed  not  only  against  them,  but  against  tht 
Crown  ;  and  not  only  against  the  Cro^vn,  in  the  sense  that  hereditoiy 
iciDgship  was  attacked,  but  also  against  all  vigorous  executive  rf 
which  the  King,  even  inliia  offiicM  capacity,  might  be  regarded  as  fl»  i 
representative.  Now  PilVa  a^mm\^\xtyJC\Q^  \ssa.^  \ift  regarded  ai  • 
/popular  triumph  due  to  W\^  v\xv\ow  o1  ^w^  ^ssL^^i^i^^  \\.« 
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quite  untme  in  England  that  the  interests  of  the  Crown  and  aris- 
tocracy were  one ;  the  power  of  the  Crown,  in  so  fiar  as  it  was  antago- 
nistic to  the  power  of  the  great  fEunilies,  was  favourable  to  liberty. 
Kevertheless,  the  ideas  of  the  French  Revolution  did  in  fact  receive 
eonsiderable  Bympathy  in  England,  as  was  rendered  more  and  more 
Tisible  daily.     The  amount  of  that  sympathy  assumed  an  exaggerated 
iqppeaiance  under  the  influence  of  the  fear  and  horror  created  by  the 
exoesBes  in  Paris,  and  the  relation  of  classes  which  had  not  existed  in 
England,  but  which  those  who  sympathized  with  the  Revolution  chose 
to  believe  existed,  did  in  fact  arise.    The  choice  seemed  again  to  be 
offered  between  people  and  King.    And  all  the  privileged  classes, 
and  all  the  propertied  classes,  recognizing  that  a  strong  executive 
meant  order,  and  that  a  strong  executive  was  represented  by  the 
King,  speedily  made  their  choice,  and  gathered  round  the  King. 

There  was  thus  formed  a  new  Tory  party,  having  for  its  watch- 
word, "  The  Old  Constitution,"  refusing  to  listen  to  any  p^^^^n  of  % 
aofond  of  reform  or  change,  regarding  every  measure  in  new  Tory 
t  popular  direction  as  a  preliminary  to  popular  excesses,   '*^' 
the  dominion  of  the  uneducated,  and  the  reign  of  socialistic  ideas. 
At  the  head  of  this  party  Pitt,  of  late  so  liberal,  placed  himself,  sup- 
ported by  Burke^  the  late  Whig  leader.    Conscious  of  the  strength 
be  had  birnaftlf  derived  from  the  Crown,  conscious  of  the  advances 
in  liberty  he  had  been  able  to  obtain  by  means  of  his  alliance  with 
it^  and  thoroughly  shocked  with  the  disorder  and  violence  of  France, 
Pitt  determined  that  of  the  two  elements  of  the  Constitution,  which 
nemed  to  be  coming  into  opposition  one  with  the  other,  it  was  the 
firown  which  at  all  hazards  required  the  firmest  support.    To  this 
Tory  party,  before  long,  the  greater  part  of  the  Whigs  gave  in 
adhesion.    But  as  a  new  Tory  party  was  formed,  so  was  a  new 
Whig  party.    Certain  large-minded  men,  such  as  Grey,  saw  no  reason 
likf  a  panic  should  check  such  obvious  improvements  as  had  already 
'been  set  on  foot    Certain  vehement  party  men,  such  as  Fox  and 
^HiCTiftflP^  of  large  and  warm  hearts,  rejoiced  when  their  feelings  led 
^lum  in  the  same  direction  as  their  political  opposition,  and  formed 
together  a  small  but  united  band,  to  whom  the  French  Revolution 
■^rii  admirable,  to  whom  war  with  France  was  wicked,  and  every 
Mtempt  at  the  repression  of  disorder  a  wanton  act  of  tyranny. 
'  It  has  been  already  pointed  out  that  both  the  social  and  conatitvi- 
*tlnnnl  condition  of  Ihigland  afforded  a  good  ground  on  ft^mviXhcy  ^vasoi 
Much  sympatbj  for  the  Berolntion  might  take  root,  ^^jj^*^ 
"•-^  anly  were  the  numbeTs  of  the  labouring  classeB  \«w«t  <&]ijn«»« 
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largely  inciv^ased,  not  only  was  the  condition  of  the  lalfourmg  dufl 
changing  for  the  worse,  the  relations  between  capital  and  labonr  were 
in  a  much  less  satisfactory  state  than  they  now  are,  every  form  ol 
combination  among  workmen  was  regarded  as  a  crime,  the  line 
between  class  and  class  was  very  strongly  drawn.  Ooimtry  people 
were  complaining,  in  England  as  in  France,  of  the  absenteeism  of 
landlords,  the  employment  of  harsh  middlemen,  and  the  general  resoit 
of  all  gentry  to  London.  The  Test  Act  and  the  penal  laws  woe 
regarded  by  those  who  were  affected  by  them  as  relics  of  perseoation, 
all  efforts  to  relax  them  were  generally  met  with  scornful  rejectioOy 
and,  before  ^11,  the  representation  was  in  a  condition  which,  but  for 
its  evil  effects,  might  be  regarded  as  simply  ridiculous.  The  sym- 
pathy which  might  thus  have  been  naturally  felt  was  not  left  without 
Revoiotionarj  instruction  or  direction.  Those  who  most  strongly  felt 
sociatiM.  itg  influence  speedily  formed  themselves  into  sodetiei^ 

by  whose  means,  in  conjunction  it  seems  pretty  certain  with  assistanea 
from  the  French  themselves,  writings  and  pamphlets,  pointing  out 
every  flaw  in  the  condition  of  England,  and  often  using  langn^gs 
which  was  certainly  seditious,  were  spread  broadcast  among  tht 
people,  and  even  among  the  soldiers.  Of  these  societies  by  far  tin 
most  respectable  was  one  known  by  the  name  of  the  "  Friends  of  4* 
People."  Its  object  was  to  excite  and  keep  ahve  an  agitation  for  tin 
removal  of  the  inequalities  of  the  representation.  It  included  mai^ 
men  of  the  greatest  respectability,  numbering  twenty-eight  mernben 
of  Parliament  in  its  lists,  and  such  names  as  Lord  John  Biusell 
Grey,  Sheridan,  Erskine,  and  Lord  Lauderdale.  Far  more  dangero* 
were  two  active  societies  which  had  now  established  branches  in  nuaj 
of  the  chief  towns  of  England.  These  were  the  London  Coixespon^ 
ing  Society,  numbering  between  6000  and  VOOO  members,  oigwii*' 
as  a  secret  society,  and  governed  by  a  small  secret  committee  of  fiH  [: 
and  a  Society  for  Constitutional  Information,  consisting  of  the  m* 
advanced  and  thoroughgoing  educated  men  of  the  time,  and  holdflf 
opinions  of  so  dangerous  a  character  that  the  Society  of  the  FricJ" 
of  the  People  thought  it  necessary  to  disclaim  all  connection  with^fL 
It  was  to  check  the  action  of  these  societies  that  the  two  first  vS^ 
grade  actions  of  Pitt  were  directed. 

The  outcome  of  the  work  of  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of 
Rejection  of       Pcoplc  was  that  Grey  gave  notice  of  a  motion  for  a 
tJr^retm'^     reform  of  the  representation.    To  this  Pitt  refused 
April  1192,        support.    Tn<io  t\iiiv^^  '^^ft  necessary,  he  said,  to  i 
a  man  to  support  a  meaavite— V\l^  ^?si^^\?3  ^\  ^TryiS!;^^  it,  ind 
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poBsibilily,  when  carried,  of  putting  it  into  execution  to  the  advantage 
of  the  people ;  both  these  conditions  were  now  absent,  not  only  did  he 
believe  that  in  the  present  state  of  feeling  the  Bill  would  infallibly  be 
rejected  by  the  House,  but  also  it  could  not  now  be  carried  out  with- 
out the  greatest  danger.     The  motion  was  therefore  dropped,  and  all 
chance  of  carrying  reform  disappeared.    Yet  the  necessity  for  it  was 
made  very  clear  by  a  petition  from  the  same  society  presented  by 
Giey  in  tiie  following  year,  which  exhibited  in  all  its  nakedness  the 
inefficiency  of  the  representation,  and  proved  that  a  decided  majority 
of  the  House  was  returned  in  fact  by  no  more  than  154  individuals. 
But  while  the  respectable  reformers  were  carrying  out  their  efforts 
I7  parliamentary  means,  the  two  less  scrupulous  societies  proeum&tion 
went  on  issuing  papers  and  pamphlets  to  such  an  extent,  *gain«t 
that  at  length  it  seemed  good  to  Government  to  issue  a  writiagi. 
loyal  proclamation  warning  the  people  against  seditious  ^^^  ^ 
mitmgs,  and  then  to  proceed  to  take  legal  measures  against  them. 
This  proclamation  was  issued  on  the  2lBt  of  May,  and  the  address 
Btoved  in  Parliament  to»thank  the  Ejing  for  issuing  it  may  be  regarded 
H  the  exact  point  at  which  the  new  division  of  parties  sprang  into 
cdstencey  for  it  was  supported  by  many  of  the  chief  leaders  of  the 
m^gB,  and  though  an  effort  made  by  Pitt  to  strengthen  his  party  by 
Aeoalition  with  the  Whigs  failed  for  personal  reasons,  the  Duke  of 
^nrtlandy  Wyndham,  Thomas  Grenville,  and  others,  came  back  to 
fteir  allegiance  to  the  wisdom  of  Burke,  and  joined  henceforward  in 
tbe  united  Conservative  party.    It  is  remarkable  also  for  Dipiomaey  of 
*  second  point  which  connects  it  with  the  international  ■*•  c»»»«^«m»- 
iipect  of  the  French  Revolution.    M.  Chauvelin  had  lately  been 
*e^t  oyer  to  England,  with  his  far  abler  secretary  Talleyrand,'  as 
;    iHiBister  accredited  by  the  French  King.    But  Louis'  authority  was 
\    little  more  than  a  shadow,  and  M.  Chauvelin  already  thought  fit  to 
•    Vitlez  upon  that  peculiar  course  of  foreign  diplomacy  which  was 
'    Aaracteristic  of  the  revolutionists;  he  drew  up  a  strong  protest 
^S^xnst  the  Proclamation,  and  demanded  that  it  should  be  laid  before 
-^^liament.     Of  course  Grenville,  the  Foreign  Minister,  had  no 
^Itemative  but  to  send  back  the  letter,  with  a  sharp  rebuke,  explain- 
^'^  to  him  what  he  seemed  to  have  forgotten,  the  true  position  of  a 
^y^>eign  minister.    This  was  the  beginning  of  that  diplomatic  squabble 
S^lilch  ended  in  M.  Chauvelin  being  dismisilied  from  England. 

L^ut  before  the  breaking  off  of  diplomatic  intercourse,  the  o^w 
Apathy  expressed  for  the  changes  which  had  taken  i|^\a£.^  m 
tece  had  "hegnn  to  rouse  the  fear  of  the  governing  dasaeft  Sxi 
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England.  The  proclamation  against  seditiooB  writings  bad  bat 
oongntoiatory  ^^^  effect  Compared  witb  the  exciting  news  of  the 
addTMSM  aaat  iQth  of  Augost,  the  massacres  of  September,  and  the 
th*  todatiai.  retreat  of  the  allies.  The  societies  thought  fit  to  send 
B*p^  deputations  with  addresses  of  sympathy  to  the  National 

Convention.  The  Bevolntion  Society  sent  a  present  of  a  thousand 
pairs  of  shoes  for  the  army,  and  the  Corresponding  Society,  with  foor 
or  five  others  of  a  similar  character,  sent  a  joint  address,  congratulat- 
ing the  French  upon  their  republican  form  of  government,  especially 
admiring  the  outrageous  conduct  of  the  mob  on  the  10th  of  August) 
and  even  approving  the  sad  events  of  September.  Nor  was  their 
energy  confined  to  words.  Riots  broke  out  in  several  towns  both  in 
England  and  ScoUand.  The  most  important  were  those  in  ShefSeld 
and  Dundee.  At  Sheffield  the  disturbances  took  the  form  of  a  regiiUff 
Bioti  in  revolutionary  riot.    It  was  on  a  day  appointed  for  le- 

SSSjif  *"*  joicing  for  the  success  of  the  French  arms;  a  tree  rf 
Hot.  Liberty  was  planted,  and  the  procession  passed  through 

the  streets,  headed  by  an  enormous  picture  of  Dundas  and  Bndoe 
plunging  their  daggers  into  the  heart  of  Liberty.  ^They  are  li  i 
resolute  and  determined  a  set  of  villains  as  ever  I  saw,"  writes  ii 
officer  who  was  quartered  in  the  place,  "and  will  gain  their  object  if 
it  is  to  be  gained  ;  they  have  debating  societies  and  correspondenoe 
with  other  towns  ;  they  have  purchased  firearms,  and  are  trying  to 
corrupt  the  soldiers.''  At  Dundee  almost  the  same  events  took 
place ;  again  a  tree  of  Liberty  was  planted,  and  the  cries  of  "  Liberty,* 
"  Equality,"  "No  excise/'  " No  King,"  were  soon  universally  heirt 
though  the  ostensible  cause  of  the  riot  had  been  the  high  price  of 
com. 

This  state  of  affairs — the  seditious  conduct  of  the  societies,  irf 
The  miutu         *^®  obvious  tendency  to  riot — ^induced  Pitt,  in  the  b^gi»" 
caued  out.         ning  of  December,  to  call  out  the  militia.    This  he  conM 
only  do  legally  by  alleging  insurrection  as  the  ercn* 
and  it  was  a  somewhat  strained  construction  of  the  word  to  applf", 
to  these  outbreaks.    But  Pitt  had  now  made  up  his  mind  not  flB(r| 
for  repression  in  England  but  for  war  abroad,  and  the  suma*] 
ing  of  the  militia  was  intended  in  fact  as  a  first  step  in  that  ^\ 
tion.    It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  an  autumnal  Parlitf**/ 
was  summoned.    The  discussions  naturally  turned  upon  the  (»nW|riay 
oi  th^  Government  in  cslAin^  OMt  the  militia,  but  Fox  was  tiii«W>  ' 
collQci  more  than  fiity  -^o^-ea  \.o  ^^^5^""^  ^^  ^^^  vigilance  of" 
Government  in  intemal  maXitww. 
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Mncli  more  really  important  were  the  indications  of  the  near 
approach  of  war,  given  by  the  stress  laid  by  the  Gk)yem-  signi  of 
ment  upon  the  decree  of   November,  the  opening  of  JSJ^SJ^*^ 
the  Scheldt,  and  the  irregular  and  unsatisfactory  char-  p»nce. 
acter  of  our  diplomatic  relations  with  France.    From  the  beginning 
of  1793,  although  there  was  no  declaration  of  war  between  England 
and  France,  it  was  perfectly  clear  that  war  was  inevitable.    An 
Alien  Bill  was  introduced,  rendered  necessary  it  was  ThaAUaaBtu. 
mged  by  the  great  assembly  of  foreigners  in  England,   '•**•  **  ^^*- 
chiefly  royalist  emigrants,  but  also  in  part  emissaries  from  the 
Jacobin  government.    Foreigners  were  by  this  Bill  ordered  to  state 
the  object  of  their  visit  to  England,  to  enter  their  names  on  a 
register,  and  to  obtain  passports  for  moving  to  and  fro.    The  Bill 
was  at  once  asserted  by  the  French  to  be  an  infringement  of  Pitt's 
OQimnercial  treaty  of  1786,  which  had  promised  freedom  of  access 
to  French    citizens.      It  was   followed  by   measures  even  more 
sbingent.    The  exportation  of  all  materials  of  war,  the  introduction 
and  diculation  of  assignats,  and  the  exportation  of  com  whether 
£ii£^iah  or  foreign,  to  French  ports,  were  prohibited.    While  affairs 
were  in  this  attitude,  the  catastrophe  for  which  Europe  had  breath- 
kaaly  waited  took  place.    Louis  XVI.  was  guillotined  ^^^^  ^^ 
en  tiie  2l8t  of  January  1793.    A  thrill  of  horror  ran  Lovif  xvl 
tiuoogh  all  classes  of   society,  nearly  the  whole  of  '*^  ^  ^'^^' 
Iumdony  and  not  the  Court  only,  appeared  in  deep  mourning,  and 
Olden  were  almost  immediately  sent  to  M.   Chauvelin  to  leave 
Sngland  within  eight  days.    The  unofficial  connections  between 
Ua  and  Lord  Qrenville  had  been  kept  up  ever  since  the  King's 
mpension,  but  M.  Chauvelin  prided  himself  upon  being  in  close 
^BQiection  with  the  Opposition  rather  than  with  the  Government, 
*d  pendated   in  separating  in    his  papers  the  interests  of   the 
Af^nment  and  of  the  people.    He  had  offered  explanations  and 
^7  I>odaced  a  long  letter  for  the  same  purpose  from  Le  Brun,  the 
^\  ^Wh  Foreign  Minister,  with  regard  to  the  decree  of  the  19th  of 
'^^^^'Vunber,  but  the  explanation  was  of  a  character  to  increase  the 
'2^%tion  of  the  English.    He  had   met    every  measure   of   the 
^^^emment  with  an  angry  protest :  he  justified  the  opening  of  the 
It ;  he  complained  that  he  was  obliged  to  enrol  himself  with 
other  aliens  ;  he  declared  that  the  prohibitory  Bills  were  distinct 
iches  of  the  treaty  of  1786 ;  and  he  was  doubtless  glad  ^wVien.  \)ca 
[on  he  had  aimed  at  was  reached  and  he  waa  ox^^t^^  ^A 
^^«  Hhe  country. 
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SoDie  slight  pretence  was  still  kept  up  on  the  part  of  the  French 
Effort!  on  fiM  of  a  desiie  to  keep  the  peace.  M.  Maret^  well  known 
jy^^^^^^  tdterwards  as  the  Due  de  Bassano,  was  sent  over  to 
of  pMoe.  take  M.  Chanvelin's  place.    The  object  of  his  mission 

is  really  unknown ;  he  simply  notified  his  arriyal  to  Qrenville,  held 
no  communications  with  him,  and  very  shortly  returned  to  France 
to  find  war  already  declared.  At  the  same  time  another  indirect 
offer  of  negotiation  arose,  strangely  enough  in  Belgium,  where 
Dumouriez  desired  an  opportunity  for  a  diplomatic  meeting  with 
Lord  Auckland,  our  ambassador.  It  speaks  well  for  Pitf  s  real 
desire  to  treat  if  treating  were  possible,  that  he  at  once  accepted  this 
proposition,  holding  that  a  general  in  command  of  an  army  might 
treat,  without  any  implied  recognition  'of  the  legitimacy  or  the 
stability  of  the  Government  which  employed  him.  But  though  the 
required  leave  was  immediately  sent  to  Lord  Auckland,  it  arrived  too 
late,  war  had  been  already  declared.  It  is  a  further  proof  of  Pitt's 
pacific  tendencies,  that  when  he  agreed  to  Dumouriez'  proposal  an 
embargo  had  already  been  liud  upon  English  shipping  in  the  French 
ports,  an  act  of  war  which  he  was  willing  to  overlook  as  long  as  any 
hope  of  negotiation  remained. 

But  it  may  be  fairly  asserted,  in  spite  of  all  that  Fox  and  his 
DeterminatioB  ^^^^^^  UTged,  that  there  was  no  real  opportunity  after 
of  the  French  the  massRcres  of  September  of  treating  with  dignity 
for  war.  ^^  France.    While  M.  Chauvelin  was  attempting  on 

the  27th  of  December  to  explain  away  the  November  decree,  on  the 
81st  of  the  same  month  the  Minister  of  the  Marine  wrote  thus  to  the 
seaports  of  France :  "  The  Government  of  England  is  arming,  and 
the  King  of  Spain,  encouraged  by  this,  is  preparing  to  attack  us. 
These  two  tyrannical  powers,  after  persecuting  the  patriots  in  their 
own  territories,  think  no  doubt  that  they  will  be  able  to  influence 
the  judgment  about  to  be  pronounced  on  the  tyrant  Louis.  They 
hope  to  frighten  us.  But  no ;  a  people  that  has  made  itself  free,  a 
people  that  has  driven  out  of  the  bosom  of  France  the  terrible 
army  of  the  Prussians  and  Austrians,  this  people  will  not  suffer 
laws  to  be  dictated  to  them  by  a  tyrant.  The  King  and  his  Parliament 
mean  to  make  war  upon  us.  WiU  the  republicans  of  England  permit 
this  ?  Already  these  freemen  show  their  discontent,  and  the  repug- 
nance they  have  to  bear  arms  against  their  brothers  the  French; 
well,  we  will  fly  to  their  succour,  we  will  make  a  descent  upon  their 
island,  we  will  lodge  there  50,000  caps  of  liberty,  we  will  plant  the 
sacred  tree,  and  we  will  stretch  out  our  arms   to  our  republican 
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lireihien ;  the  tyranny  of  their  government  will  be  immediately 
overthrown."  In  fact,  as  has  more  than  once  happened  in  our 
bistoryy  the  disturbance  of  a  few  reckless  men,  whidi  our  free  con- 
Btitation  permits  to  show  itseK  without  repression,  was  construed  to 
mean  what  it  might  mean  in  less  free  countries.  Misinformed  by 
their  emissary  Chauvelin  who  saw  but  one  party,  willing  to  believe 
what  they  liked  to  believe,  and  ignorant  of  the  character  of  the 
Snglish  nation,  the  French  had  persuaded  themselves  that  there 
was  a  real  division  between  the  Government  and  the  people  of 
England,  and  were  eager  for  the  war. 

!niat  war  they  declared  on  the  1st  of  February.  English  interests 
were  so  injuriously  affected  by  what  promised  to  be  the  per-  sewoni  for 
manent  occupation  of  Belgium,  that  sooner  or  later  England  **^  '^•'• 
Bnut  have  declared  war.  The  GOius  belli  was  a  difficulty.  England  was 
pledged  to  neutrality,  and  was  bound  to  France  by  a  close  commercial 
&eaty.  The  only  two  grounds  on  which,  technically,  war  could 
be  declared,  were  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt  and  the  de- 
rtmction  of  the  balance  of  power  by  the  appropriation  of  Savoy. 
England  being  under  distinct  pledge  not  to  interfere  with  the 
intetnal  condition  of  France,  neither  the  massacres  of  September, 
the  establishment  of  the  Republic,  nor  the  death  of  the  King,  could 
[  with. any  justice  be  alleged  as  a  ground  of  war.  The  appropriation 
of  Savoy  was  an  evident  fact,  but  it  was  very  plausibly  urged  that 
bgland,  being  in  a  state  of  professed  neutrality,  had  entirely  dis- 
Qguded  the  invasion  of  France  by  the  great  Eastern  powers,  and  had 
iOowed  to  pass,  without  observation,  the  second  partition  of  Poland. 
Ae  opening  of  the  Scheldt  was  no  doubt  contrary  to  treaties  with 
H(dland  which  England  had  guaranteed,  but  it  was  very  reasonably 
ll|ed  that  England  was  not  called  upon  to  plunge  into  a  war  unless 
AkUand  requested  her  to  do  so,  and  Holland  remained  studiously 
I  Wet  The  guarantee  of  the  treaty  had  been  to  save  Holland  from 
I  ^^ ;  it  might  well  seem  a  distortion  of  duty  to  force  Holland  into 
'%  ^^  for  the  preservation  of  the  treaty.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
":*•  Opposition  was  right  in  asserting  that  the  war  was  declared 
opinion ;  the  point  in  which  they  were  wrong  was  this,  that 
did  not  recognize  the  fact  that  opinion  grown  to  a  religion,  a 
on  become  propagandist  in  its  nature,  and  that  propagandist 
in  arms  was  the  greatest  social  danger  which  could  threaten 
World.  Pitt  and  Burke  saw  this ;  the  whole  body  oi  Totv^  v[ii^ 
***crfatiTe  Wh^  dindxhlt  it    But  the  trammels  of  a^ea  oi  ^V^'5>- 
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macy  were  too  stroDg  to  allow  of  the  fact  being  openly  recognised* 
It  was  then  with  joy  that  the  ministry  fonnd  themselves  released 
from  their  difficulties  by  the  French  declaration  of  war. 

When  England  engaged  in  the  war  a  campaign  had  already  been 
pnaeh  fought  to  the  entire  disadvantage  oi  the  allies.     The 

raecMmin  fiM  ^^^^  ^f  ^g  yg^r  1792  had  seen  the  retirement  of  the 

canipugn  of  * 

1792-8,  OB  tiia  allies  from  French  soil,  the  battle  of  Jemmappes,  and  the 
***"******"*•  occupation  of  Belgium  and  Savoy.    The  accession  of 

England,  Spain  and'  Holland  to  the  coalition  so  far  invigorated  it 
that  its  members  believed  that  a  campaign  of  a  few  months  would 
complete  their  work ;  for  dangers  surrounded  the  French  Conven- 
tion on  all  sides.    Dumouriez,  a  member  of  the  Girondin  party,  dis- 
pleased with  the  conduct  of  the  Jacobin  Convention,  was  meditating 
defection ;  the  excesses  of  the  governing  party  in  Paris  had  around 
all  the  slumbering  loyalty  of  France ;  La  Vend^  was  in  arms  for 
constitutional  monarchy  and  the  Catholic  religion;    and  both  at 
Lyons  and  Toulon  the  reaction  was  for  the  moment  triumphant 
Dnmouriez'  treason  had  an  immediate  eflfect.     Directly  upon  the 
declaration  of  war  he  invaded  Holland,  but  seeking  rather  populantj 
with  his  army  and  the  prestige  of  victory  than  the  success  of  thl 
plans  of  Government,  he  turned  aside  from  Holland^  and  risked  a 
battle  at  Neerwinden  on  the  Gheet,  in  which  he  suffered  a  completo 
defeat  from  the  Prince  of  Saxe-Coburg;  and  thus  as  a  defestod 
general,  and  without  his  army,  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  Austnatf 
His  defeat  and  defection  allowed  the  allies  to  advance  along  tia 
whole  frontier.      But  their  movements  were  dilatory ;  instead  rfj 
marching  upon  Paris  they  selfishly  preferred  to  take  Mayence,  Con4| 
and  Valenciennes ;    they  even  committed  the   mistake  of  bindi<i 
the  captured   troops  to  refrain  from  war  only  against  themselwij| 
they  were  therefore  available  to  suppress  the  insurrection  in  I* 
Vendue,  and  the  troops  hitherto  employed  there  conld  he  sent  to] 
the  eastern  frontier.    The  same  want  of  energy  continually  nuobl ! 
the  progress  of  the  allies.    The  Prussians  and  Austrians  were  in  i^t ! 
too  jealous  of  each  other,  and  too  much  bent  upon  their  intend 
nearer  home  to  act  with  vigour.    Time  was  again  wasted  in  li^] 
While  the  Austrians  sat  down  before  Le  Quesnoy,  the  Duke  of 
with  the  English  troops  besieged  Dunkirk.    Their  communic 
were  kept  open  by  the  Dutch  at  Menin  and  Hoondschoote.    Bnti 
French  army,  under  the  vigorous  management  of  the  Jacobinfl,' 
guided  by  the  militaiy  gem"vxa  oiCj«mo\.,'v«^T^<;i  longer  to  be 
with';  Houchard  fell  upoTi  \]l[ie  -weaSk.  ^wJooti  ^"l^^\yQ\,Ssi^«aiLYrfi 
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was  driven  to  a  diaastroiiB  retreatwith  the  loss  of  all  his  aitilleiy. 

The  saccesB  was  indeed  only  momentary ;  a  panic  seized  the  French 

tioopSy  and  they  fell  hack  to  Lille,  thus  affording  the  allies  an  oppor- 

tuiity  of  advancing  to  the  attack  of  the  fortress  of  Maubeuge,  which 

dosed  the  load  to  Paris;  but  Jourdan,  who  had  succeeded  Houchard, 

BOW  put  in  practice  Camot's  principles.    Hastily  gathering  60,000 

men,  he  fell  upon  half  that  number  of  Austrians,  and  completely 

defeated  them  at  Wattigny.    Success  had  also  attended  the  French 

agfiinst  the  Prussiana  on  tiie  Upper  Rhine.    There,  too,  the  terrible 

agour  of  the  new  Qovemment  had  restored  the  aspect  of  affairs. 

8L  Just  and  Lebas  had  appeared  as  conventional  commissioners  in 

Alnce,  bringing  terror  with  them.    The  beaten  armies  were  supplied 

nd  organized.     Two  young  generals  of  the  revolutionary  school, 

Bbehe  and  Pichegru,  were  placed  in  command,  and  the  tide  of  victory 

iM  turned;  the  Prussians  had  to  fieJl  back,  compromising  the 

•dnnced  position  of  the  Austrians,  and  before  the  close  of  the  year 

tte  Fiench  army,  which  had  b^un  the  campaign  with  a  series  of 

dMuters,  found  itself  victorious  along  the  whole  frontier  line. 

The  Ck>nvention  had  also  been  successful  in  its  wars  in  the 
hierioi  of  France.    After  six  weeks  of  bombardment,   ^^  «nin«t 
ntfae  9th  of  October,  Lyons  yielded,  without  conditions,  tii«  royaiiiti 
kbe  given  up  to  the  fearful  cruelty  of  CoUot  d'Herbois ;   *"  r**"**- 

the  victorious  troops  hurried  southwards  to  besiege  Toulon, 

^4ieh  had  placed  itself  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  and  had 

the  allied  fleet  to  its  roadstead.    The  genius  of  Bonaparte 

|*tid  to  have  secured  its  capture.    He  saw  that  one  fort  called  the 

commanded  the  roadstead,  and  that  its  possession  would 

the  English,  who  were  the  soul  of  the  defence,  to  withdraw. 

capture  of  the  fort  answered  his  expectation;  Lord  Hood, 

lout  Tnnlring  terms  for  the  inhabitants,  collected  such  of  the 

lists  as  could  crowd  on  board  his  ships,  and  sailed  away,  having 

set  fire  to  all  the  stores,  and  burnt  or  carried  off  forty  ships  of 

(Dea  18,  1793).    The  insurrection  of  La  Vendue  had  also 

suppressed.      Intrusted  at  first  to  ignorant   men,  witb    no 

to  command    except   the    strength  of   their   revolutionary 

dples,  the  Convention  troops  had  been  everywhere  defeated. 

when  Eleber  was  put  in  practical  command  the  course  of 

>iy  changed.     Terribly  defeated,  and  with  all  their  chiefs  of 

krtance  mortally  wounded,  the  insurgents  determined  to  Itj  \Xife 

Lne  of  war  upon  the  other  side  of  the  Loire.    They  m^xc^^^ 

Lwards  towards  Laval,  defeated  ikexr  pursuers,  and  Yux^  ^i)cL€^ 
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made  common  cause  with  the  BretoxiB  might  still  have  'oeen  soecesBfiiL 
But  trusting  to  help  from  England,  which  never  came,  they  under- 
took a  fruitless  assault  upon  Granville  in  Normandy.  Thinking 
themselves  betrayed,  and  longing  for  their  homes,  the  ill-organized 
mass  of  peasants  insisted  on  being  led  southwards :  even  then  there 
was  some  life  in  them.  They  defeated  the  republican  Gkneral 
Rossignol  and  threw  him  back  upon  Rennes ;  but  failing  in  an 
attack  upon  Angers,  they  marched  pointlessly  towards  Le  Mans. 
They  were  there  received  with  terrible  slaughter  by  Westermann, 
Kleber  and  Mar^eau ;  18,000  men,  women  and  children  were  killed, 
and  the  rest  fled,  pursued  by  the  pitiless  Westermann.  The  fugitives 
reached  the  Loire,  fought  one  final  battle  at  Savenay  near  its  mouth, 
where  they  were  all,  with  the  exception  of  some  eight  or  ten  thousand 
men,  either  put  to  death  or  captured. 

Thus  revolutionary  France  had  proved  itself  no  contemptible 
pitt'i  difflcnity  ^^^'^y  to  the  united  troops  of  Europe,  and  established 
fa  keeping  up  its  rule  unquestioned  in  France.  It  was  plain  that  all 
tbe  toaiition.  \q^  of  au  easy  subjugation  of  France  was  over,  and  it 
was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  Pitt  was  able  to  keep  the 
C/Oalition  together ;  the  eyes  of  Prussia  were  eagerly  bent  upon  Poland, 
an  easier  prey  than  France.  Of  increase  of  territory  in  Europe  England 
had  no  hope  ;  the  war  had  been  forced  on  her,  and  was  honestly  a  war 
of  opinion.  But  any  cessation  of  her  eflforts  would  have  placed  her  in 
a  worse  position  than  when  the  war  began.  Pitt  had  from  the  first 
intended  that  the  country  should  be  indemnified  by  the  acquisition  of 
the  French  Colonies,  and  neither  he  nor  the  upper  classes  of  England 
were  blind  to  the  advantages  at  sea  which  the  war  afforded  them ;  it 
was  worth  making  great  efforts  to  gain  the  undisputed  mastery  of  the 
sea  both  in  commerce  and  in  arms.  Nor  did  the  large  sums  of  money, 
raised  chiefly  by  way  of  loan,  appear  so  ruinous  as  they  really  were. 
The  effect  of  large  loans  is  to  increase  the  wealth  of  the  capitalist  at 
the  expense  of  the  working  man;  nor,  as  the  chief  weight  of  the 
accumulating  taxation  falls  on  posterity,  does  it  become  immediately 
evident.  Thus  supplied  with  almost  unlimited  means,  Pitt  succeeded 
in  keeping  up  the  coalition,  taking  into  English  pay,  it  is  almost 
true  to  say,  the  whole  of  the  Prussian  army,  and  doing  nearly  as 
much  for  the  Austrians. 

Pitt's  energy  was  equalled  by  that  of  France,  and  the  Conventiou 
ooBtiAued  had  the  additional  advantage  of  being  free  from  con- 

JJJSch  to  "**      stitutional  rules.     Vast  conscriptions  filled  their  armies, 
179%.  forced  requisitions  supplied  them  with  arms  and  equip- 
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ments.    It  was  with  the  Northern  army,  160,000  strong,  under  Pichegni, 

that  the  Engligh  had  most  to  do.    A  concentrated  march  on  Paris  had 

been  proposed  but  rejected,  and  when  the  campaign  opened  each  army 

was  diyided  into  three  divisions,  and  the  duty  of  marching  with  100,000 

men  on  ParjuEi  was  intrusted  to  Coburg.     Defeated  in  the  centre,  the 

French  had  met  with  unexpected  success  on  the  left,  Clairfait,  the 

AuBttian  general,  having  been  twice  beaten  at  Moucron  and  at  Cour- 

tray.    Upon  this,  Pichegru  almost  destroyed  his  centre  to  strengthen 

his  wings,  and  the  threefold  manoeuvres  became  twofold.     The  key 

of  the  campaign  was  the  possession  of  the  Sambre ;  the  Austrians 

lay  in  an  advancing  angle  with  their  left  upon  that  river  from  Mons 

I     to  CharleroL    If  the  French  could  cross  the  Sambre  they  would  be 

Tiztoally  in  the  rear  of  the  Austrians.    To  this  point,  therefore,  the 

L     Commissioners  of  the  Convention,  St.  Just  and  Lebas,  repaired,  and 

\     attempted  to  inspire  the  troops  with  something  of  their  own  enthu- 

■asm.   Again  and  again  the  French  were  driven  back.    But  Camot's 

pbn  of  massing  troops  was  at  length  employed  ;  the  greater  part  of 

tbe  army,  which  under  Jourdan  had  been  facing  the  Prussians  on 

%^  Moselle,  was  turned  northward,  and  Jourdan  took  command  of 

100,000,  well  known  as  the  army  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse,  just  as 

tbe  Commissioners  had  been  driven  back  for  the  fifth  time  behind 

the  river.    After  a  sixth  failure,  the  Commissioners  insisting  upon 

^  t  seventh  effort,  the  river  was  successfully  crossed,  and  on  the  heights 

<tf  Fleurus  a  battle  was  fought  in  which,  though  it  was  not  completed, 

Qie  Austrians  were  practically  defeated.   Step  by  step  the  English  and 

Qie  Austrians  retired,  the  one  towards  Holland,  the  other  towards 

L  ^e  Rhine.     By  July'  the  English  were  behind  Breda,  the  Austrians 

L  "^yond  the  Meuse.    "Want  of  supplies  checked  the  French  advance 

1^  fct  a  few  weeks,  but  by  October  the  English  were  driven  into  the 

^•omer  between  the  Yssel  and  the  Rhine,  and  the  army  of  the 

^^axnbre  and  Meuse  had  captured  Cologne  and  Coblenz.      The  oc- 

;***I)ation  of  Belgium  by  the  French  compelled  the  Prussians  further 

2J*Uth  also  to  fell  behind  the  Rhine,  the  left  bank  of  which  was 

tis  in  possession  of  the  French  army  from  Basle  to  the  sea.    Even 

*Uth  of   that  point    successes   had   been  won.      The    Sardinian 

ition  of  Saorgio  had  been    turned,  and  the  passes  of  the  Alps 

opened  to  the  French,  who  were  thus  in  a  position  to  invade 

7  on  the  one  hand  and  Holland  on  the  other.      The  lateness 

tiie  season,  and  the  wretched  state  of  the  equipment  ai[i^  ccmi- 

,t,  might  have  mdnced  the  Erench  to  be  Batis&ed  ^\\i]bL  >iXi<^%^ 
queete^sDd  few  drmies  would  have  thought  of  facing  an.  ixnusvvsC^^ 
-^eie  winter  shoeless  and  in  rags,  for  to  si^ch  a  plight  \iad  \\i^  Ai^*^ 
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management  of  the  Revolutionary  Government  brought  them.  But 
to  this  army  of  enthusiasts  the  winter  was  but  a  useful  ally  for  the 
conquest  of  Holland,  where  a  strong  feeling  in  their  favour  already 
existed  among  that  large  section  of  the  people,  who  had  seen  with 
anger  their  attempted  Bevolution  of  1787  suppressed  by  the  arms  of 
Prussia,  and  to  whom  the  Government  of  the  Stadtholder  was  very 
distasteful.  The  failure  of  the  preceding  campaign  had  obliged  Pitt 
to  insist  upon  the  recall  of  the  Duke  of  York,  much  to  the  King's 
displeasure,  and  Pichegru  now  found  himself  opposed  to  General 
Walmoden,  the  Hanoverian  commander.  But  of  opposition  there 
was  really  none.  The  lines  of  the  three  great  rivers,  the  Meuse,  the 
Waal  and  the  Lech,  were  abandoned  without  a  fight,  and  crossed  by 
the  French,  either  upon  the  ice  or  by  means  of  pontoons ;  and 
finally  Walmoden  left  Holland  to  its  fate,  and  retreated  across  the 
Yssel  and  the  Ems  to  embark  his  army  safely  in  Bremen.  The 
Th.  prench  Stadtholder  had  already  fled  from  the  Hague  and  taken 
capture  refuge  in  England.     Amsterdam  was  occupied  by  the 

the  Dutch  fleet.  French  without  difficulty,  the  ragged  regiments  waiting 
"90.  patiently  in  the  bitter  snow  in  the  streets  of  the  rich 

city  till  their  quarters  were  arranged  for  them  without  the  least 
attempt  at  disorder.  A  striking  j&nish  was  put  to  the  campaign  by 
the  capture  of  the  Dutch  fleet  in  the  Texel.  The  ships  were  ice- 
bound, and  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  who  galloped 
across  the  ice  to  secure  them.  Holland  was  at  once  erected  into  a 
republic  upon  the  French  model. 

But  in  spite  of  these  continual  reverses  of  the  allies,  in  spite  of 
Indirect  the  perpetual  failure  of  the  British  arms  in  the  Low 

^taed^  Countries,  Pitt  had  not  been  mistaken  in  the  indirect 
England.  advantages  which  the  war  would  give  hiuL     The  con- 

flagration at  Toulon  had  inflicted  an  almost  irreparable  loss  upon 
the  French  fleet.  In  Corsica  the  veteran  patriot  Paoli  had  aroused 
the  feeling  of  his  countrymen  against  France.  Nelson  and  Hood, 
with  1000  British  soldiers  serving  as  marines  in  their  ships,  had 
taken  Bastia,  which  was  regarded  as  almost  impregnable,  and  the 
people  of  Corsica  had  begged  King  George  to  accept  their  crown. 
While  thus  in  the  Mediterranean  English  supremacy  had  been 
established,  a  still  greater  success  had  attended  her  fleet  off  the 
coast  of  France.  By  immense  exertions  a  powerful  and  well-equipped 
fleet  of  twenty-six  ships  had  been  assembled  by  Bon  St  Andre  and 
placed  under  the  conmiand  of  Yillaret  Joyeuse.  It  left  the  harbour 
of  Brest  for  the  purpose  of  convoying  a  large  fleet  laden  with  flour 
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ftom  America.    The  Engliflli  Channel  fleet^  under  Lord  Howe^  sailed 
to  meet  it.     In  niunber  of  ships  and  weight  of  metal  the  English 
fleet  "was  aQmewhat  inferior,  hut  the  Revolution  had  stripped  the 
Fiench  marine  of  its  hest  officers,  who  had  habitually  been  supplied 
by  Brittany,  now  royalist  in  its  tendencies.   Bon  St.  Andr^,  originally 
a  Oalvinistic  clergyman,  had  all  the  fearful  energy   p,,^^^,^^^ 
belonging  to  the  Conventional  Commissioners,  but  little  itmch  ami 
of  the  skill  of  a  seaman,  yet  he  frequently  overruled  the  '"*  *'  "*** 
eommands  of  'Villaret  Joyeuse.    Thus,  when  the  fleets  met  upon  the 
Ist  of  June,  the  French  were  unable  to  prevent  Admiral  Howe  from 
repeating  Rodney's  well-known  manoeuvre  of  breaking  the  line. 
The  defeat  of  the  French  fleet  was  complete ;  one  ship  went  down, 
nnd  six  line  of  battle-ships  remained  as  English  prizes. 

Upon  the  Continent,  however,  success  had  bc^en  wholly  on  the  side 
of  the  French;  the  campaign  of  1794  and  the  winter  of  1795  had 
added  Belgium,  Holland,  the  left  bank  of  the  Bhine,  part  of  Pied- 
mont)  Catalonia,  and  Navarre,  to  their  dominions.    The  coalition 
begw  at  once  to  ftll  to  pieces.    As  it  was  plain  that  there  was  no 
fuiUier  hope  of  a  military  promenade  to  Paris  or  of  territory  to  be 
gained  at  an  easy  price,  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  had  been  only 
kept  up  to  the  mark  by  enormous  subsidies  from  England,  made  his 
peace  with  the  French.    It  was  the  pressure  of  England  pmuu,  spstn 
almie  which  had  driven  Spain  and  Holland  into  the  JJlJtfttll?*** 
war.    Although  Pitt  had  procured  a  change  of  ministry  ooautton. 
in  Spain  in  accordance  with  his  own  views,  and  the  substitution  of 
Gfodoy  for  Miranda,  the  Spanish  Government  now  awoke  to  its  true 
inter^tts.    All  the  advantages  of  a  maritime  war  of  necessity  fell  to 
the  lot  of  the  English,  and  Spain  saw  herself  aiding  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  only  efficient  rival  to  the  English  upon  tiie  sea,  and  thus 
in  fiact  rendering  certain  her  own  insignificance  on  that  element. 
The  Spanish  Qovemment  was  therefore  willing  to  treat.    Holland, 
completely  conquered,  and  with  half  its  population  preferring  the 
French  role  to  that  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  had  been  forced  upon 
the  country,  obtained  peace  by  giving  up  its  chief  fortresses,  paying  a 
laige  indemnity,  and  making  an  offensive  alliance  with  France  against 
England,  by  which  thirty  ships  of  war  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  French.     Many  of  the  smaller  states  both  of  Germany  and  Italy 
declared  themselves  neutral.    England  was  thus  practically  left  with- 
out allies,  with  the  single  exception  of  Austria,  which  was  only  in- 
duced to  continue  its  engagements  by  a  subsidy  of  four  millions  and 
a  halfl    This  series  of  treaties  was  completed  in  the  eoui&e  oi  VXi^  "^esx 
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1 795,  chiefly  by  Barth^lemy  at  Basle ;  the  treaty  with  Tuscany,  Feb.  9 ; 
with  Holland  [at  the  Hague],  May  15  ;  with  Prusaia,  April  5  ;  am) 
with,  Spain,  July  14. 

The  campaign  of  the  following  year,  1795,  was  confined  to  the 
Rhine,  where  Pichegru  commanded  the  army  of  the  Bhine  and 
Moselle,  Jourdan  that  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse.  Pichegru  was 
meditating  treachery,  and  lay  idle  opposite  the  Black  Forest  till  the 
advance  of  Jourdan  from  the  North  to  co-operate  with  him  for  the 
purpose  of  retaking  Mayence  forced  him  into  action.  He  took 
Mannheim,  and  might  have  taken  Heidelberg,  but  he  wilfully  resigned 
this  advantage,  and  fell  back  in  disorder  upon  the  lines  of  Weissem- 
bourg,  whefe  he  signed  an  armistice  with  the  Austrians  preparatoiy 
to  joining  them.    His  retreat  had  compelled  that  of  Jourdan  also. 

The  English  meanwhile  had  engaged  in  a  lukewarm  way  in  an 
inrarrectton  of  expedition  which,  had  it  been  carried  out  with  vigour, 
La  Vendue.  might  havo  changed  the  face  of  afifairs.  After  the  great 
destruction  of  the  Vend^an  army  at  Savenay,  the  war  continued 
to  smoulder  both  in  La  Yend^  itself  and  in  Brittany.  But  noitb 
of  the  Loire  it  assumed  a  somewhat  different  character ;  the  opeDf 
simple  and  heroic  devotion  of  the  Yend^an  peasantry,  who  had  fol- 
lowed their  priests,  gentry,  and  leaders  of  their  own  rank  to  battle, 
was  wanting,  and  the  hostilities  of  Brittany  assumed  rather  the  foim 
of  brigandage  than  warfare.  The  country  was  infested  with  small 
bands,  who  kept  up  connection  with  one  another  by  means  of  private 
signals,  but  who  seldom  appeared  in  large  numbers,  and  worked  chiefly 
by  night-surprises  and  by  rapid  and  secret  cutting  off  of  detached 
posts.  The  chief  man  of  the  Chouans,  as  the  Breton  insurgents  were 
called,  was  Cormatin.  But  certain  men  of  higher  rank  were  also 
among  them ;  the  chief  of  these  was  Count  Joseph  de  Puisaye,  a  man 
of  considerable  energy  and  ability,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the 
National  Assembly.  De  Puisaye  saw  that  irregular  warfare  could 
produce  but  little  effect,  and  desired  to  obtain  assistaqice  from  Eng- 
land, where  the  Government  was  supposed  to  be  ready  to  assist  any 
endeavour  against  the  French  Eepublic ;  an  impression  kept  alive  by 
the  rumours,  probably  much  exaggerated,  spread  by  agents  who 
were  constantly  passing  and  repajBsing  through  the  Channel  Islands 
between  France  and  England. 

In  the  autumn  of  1794  De  Puisaye  betook  himself  to  England 

and  laid  his  plans  before  Pitt.     It  was  suggested  that  10,000  British 

troops  should  be  joined  with  the  corps  of  emigrants,  and 

trom  En^uiA      should  land  in  Brittany  and  seize  Bennes,  and  thence 

'*'*"•*'•  push  foxwaxd  at  onc^  o^ct  "Soimandy,  Maine  and  Poitoo. 

It  was  thought  advisable  t\\at  oi  ^rwv^ie  o\  ^^>^wj^  ^fi^tfso&sl  «tiiei 
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«3mpany  the  expedition  or  shortly  apx)ear  upon  the  scene,  and  the 
)iuit  of  Aitois  was  selected  for  the  purpose.  Lord  Moira,  favourably 
lown  in  the  American  War  as  Lord  Rawdon,  was  to  take  command 
'  the  "iSngliuli  troops.  But  though  speed  and  secresy  were  of  the 
nt  neceadty,  the  expedition  hung  fire,  and  news  of  it  reached  the 
OB  of  the  French  Gk>yemment.  The  reason  for  this  delay  was 
utly  jealousy  and  disunion  among  the  emigrants  themselves, 
utly  Pitt's  mistrust  of  the  readiness  of  the  French  to  join  him, 
id  his  knowledge  of  the  danger  of  relying  on  the  assertions  of 
mguine  exiles,  and  partly  the  discovery  of  the  feeling  existing 
oumg  the  royalists  themselves  in  La  Vendue  and  Brittany  against 
le  introduction  of  any  large  foreign  army ;  for  the  belief  seems  to 
ave  been  prevalent  that  Pitt's  objects  were  selfish,  and  that  an 
IngliAh  anny  would  be  rather  a  danger  than  an  assistance.  It  is  at 
U  events  certain  that  the  royalists  in  Paris,  in  their  dislike  that 
le  reaetioii  should  be  brought  about  by  any  means  but  their  own, 
id  their  best  to  injure  the  expedition.  The  consequences  of  the 
elay  were  serious.  In  spite  of  considerable  sums  of  money  sent 
tim  England,  and  a  good  deal  more  much  cheaper  money,  con- 
sting  of  forged  assignats,  which  were  exported  largely,  in  the 
ning  of  1795  the  skill  of  Hoche  and  Canclaux,  the  generals  opposed 
)  the  insurgents,  and  the  very  favourable  terms  offered  by  the 
ionvention,  induced  the  chiefs  both  of  the  Yend^ans  and  of 
le  Ghouabs  to  accept  an  anmesty.  The  terms  offered  were 
artainly  unusually  tempting.  A  large  indemnity  of  several 
dllions  of  jbsncs  was  to  be  given  to  the  people  to  repay  them  for 
leir  losses;  the  houses  that  had  been  burnt  were  to  be  rebuilt; 
sn  millions  were  to  be  given  to  the  chiefis  to  take  up  the  bonds  that 
ad  been  issued  in  their  names  during  the  insurrection;  Charette 
as  to  be  allowed  to  keep  up  2000  men  in  the  pay  of  the  Qovemment, 
leedom  of  religion  was  to  be  granted,  and  there  were  to  be  no  requisi- 
ons  in  La  Yend^  for  five  years.  The  agreement  was  made  as  solemn 
I  possible.  The  first  to  accept  it  was  Charette,  with  whom  the 
;ea^  was  signed  with  great  pomp  in  the  city  of  Nantes  in  February. 
ubsequently,  in  AprQ,  Stofflet  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  the  same 
crangemenl^  and  finally  the  Chouans  did  the  same.  It  seemed  a 
roof  of  their  sincerity  that  they  gave  up  into  the  hands  of  the 
ipminiffiP""^  of  the  Convention  nearly  a  million  of  forged  assignats, 
'hich  they  had  received  from  the  English  fleet  round  the  coast ; 
at  on  the  part  of  the  insurgents  it  appears  that  this  treaty  was 
Insofy,  forced  upon  them  by  the  delay  of  the  EugWah.  A.\i  \«CL^^ 
OfweveTy  the  misi^iiy  aeem  to  have  been  fired  with  aH  De  txxv&^j.l^^ 
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enthnsiasiD^  and  an  army  composed  at  his  desire  solely  of  emigiants, 
Degtrnetien  of  ^^*  Supplied  with  English  stores  and  money,  set  sail 
tiM  txp«dtttoa  from  England  in  June  of  1795.  On  some  points  his  pUn 
toQoiiMroii.  ,^^^  oTermled  for  the  worse.  For  the  sake  of  a  good 
roadstead  for  the  English  fleet,  it  was  arranged  that  the  landing 
should  be  upon  the  peninsula  of  Quiberon,  close  to  Oamac,  instead 
of  in  the  north  of  Brittany ;  and  again,  apparently  in  mistrust  of 
De  Puisaye's  partisan  system  of  warfare,  it  was  thought  necessary 
to  give  him  as  second  in  command  a  royalist  emigrant  of  the  name 
of  D'Hervilly,  a  red  tape  soldier,  who  had  displayed  considerable 
courage  on  the  10th  of  August,  bnt  who  was  a  very  bad  man  for  the 
present  irregular  warfeupe.  It  even  seemed  donbtfdl  whether  hit 
authority  did  not  supersede  De  Puisaye's,  and  after  Quiberon  was 
reached,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  send  an  appeal  to  England  to 
settle  this  weighty  question.  Meanwhile,  after  two  days  of  delay,  the 
troops  were  landed  at  Camac.  They  were  received  with  an  enthuin- 
asm  so  riotous  and  irr^ular,  that  the  commander's  love  of  discipline 
received  a  severe  shock,  and  he  ceased  to  trust  his  wild  alliefi. 
However,  in  three  days  they  were  joined  by  some  10,000  men,  and 
De  Puisaye  was  eager  to  rush  forward  and  ndse  the  whole  of  the 
neighbouring  country,  but  the  answer  from  England  had  not  yet 
been  received,  and  the  troops  waited  on  in  inactivity.  At  length 
something  was  done.  A  small  fort  called  Fort  Penthi^vre  covers  the 
little  isthmus  which  joins  the  peninsula  of  Quiberon  to  the  shore. 
D'Hervilly  proceeded  to  bring  up  all  his  artillery,  but  before  hifl 
operations  were  completed,  De  Puisaye  and  a  few  hundred  Chouana 
had  gained  possession  of  the  place  without  difficulty.  With  hifl 
regular  troops  in  the  peninsula  and  holding  the  fort,  and  with  hifl 
Chouans  spread  along  the  mainland,  De  Puisaye  was  compelled  to 
remain  inactive.  All  the  jealousies  which  existed  among  the 
royalists  burst  out,  and  even  worse  than  that,  time  was  allowed  for 
General  Hoche  to  increase  his  5000  troops,  which  might  easily  have 
been  routed,  to  double  that  number.  He  suddenly  attacked  the  in- 
vaders, and  drove  the  whole  mass,  Chouans,  emigrants,  and  all,  to  the 
narrow  confined  peninsula.  Their  eiSbrts  to  break  loose  were  unavail- 
ing ;  fresh  emigrant  troops  imder  Sombreuil 'came  from  England.  De 
Puisaye's  authority  was  confirmed,  but  it  was  too  late.  Some  repub- 
lican troops  taken  in  Fort  Penthi^vre  had  been  admitted  to  the 
emigrant  ranks.  They  entered  into  treacherous  correspondence  with 
Heche's  army,  and  by  their  assistance  the  fort  was  recaptured.  The 
exit  from  their  peninsula  was  thus  entirely  closed  to  them,  the 
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mj's  cannon  was  placed  along  the  corresponding  shore,  and  swept 
irthmns  and  the  roadstead,  while  the  republican  troops,  advanc- 

from  the  fort^  drove  the  invaders  backward  into  the  comer  of 
tongue  of  land.  They  were  literally  driven  into  the  sea.  The 
16  was  a  fearfal  one.  Many  in  despair  threw  themselves  upon 
ir  own  swords,  many  tried  to  reach  the  boats  of  the  fleet,  and  were 
lady  mark  for  the  republican  musketry.  Some^thought  themselves 
nnate  in  reaching  fishing-boats  which  were  hovering  about  the 
it^  but  in  zeal  for  their  own  preservation  the  boatmen  lopped  off 
ir  hands  and  suffered  them  to  sink.  Some  900,  with  De  Puisaye 
lieir  head,  reached  the  English  squadron  and  were  saved.  About 
1^  under  De  Sombreuil,  made,  as  they  thought,  terms  with  General 
mbert,  but  the  conditions  were  only  verbal,  and  included,  as  the 
nch  asserted  probably  with  truth,  a  reference  to  the  Convention. 
a  leactionaries  in  power  were  glad  of  the  chance  of  freeing  them- 
fw  of  the  charge  of  favouring  the  royalists.  Orders  were  given  that 
tlsw  against  emigrants  taken  in  arms  should  be  carried  out  to  the 
Ik.  The  prisoners  were  brought  out  in  batches  and  shot  upon  the 
duxre  till  700  of  them  had  been  lolled.  After  this  the  fate  of  the 
ttgents  was  sealed.  In  the  following  year  (1796)  the  Count  of 
feou  again  appeared  upon  the  coast,  and  Charette  and  Stofflet  were 
rin  in  arms,  but  the  Count  of  Artois  was  content  to  remain  in 
at  L'Be  Dieu,  and  Hoche  succeeded  in  the  difficult  work  of 
eonquering  and  conciliating  all  that  remained  of  the  insur- 
kion.  Charette  and  Stofflet  were  both  captured  and  shot. 
Rhere  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  when  war  was  first  declared 
IMing  of  the  English  people  was  very  strongly  in  ^y^^g^^  ^ 
aur  of  it.  Accustomed  for  years  to  trust  to  Pitt,  they  tiM  sngudi 
liimed  their  perfect  confidence  in  him  though  his  ^  ^^ 
^y  had  changed,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  the  opposition  in  the 
Hae  of  Commons  was  virtually  destroyed.  The  confidence  of  the 
ion  was  chiefly  exhibited  in  tibe  readiness  with  which  it  met  all 
^Piyian<1w  fox  increased  taxation  and  for  immense  loans ;  in  fact, 
>  was  strongly  supported  by  the  commercial  classes.  With 
ll  the  war  was  in  itself  popular,  they  were  clearsighted  enough 
la  how  vast  was  the  opening  likely  to  be  afforded  them  by  the 
aasie  of  English  power  upon  the  sea. 

I  the  year  1793  Pitt  gained  a  fresh  right  to  their  gratitude  by 
^■natance  he  afforded  them  during  a  brief  mone-  i]icr«u«A.^»7 

eriais  which  threatened  to  he  very  destructive,  ^^^^i^ 
had  been  one  of  great  dnancinl  difficulty.    The   ^s'^^^- 
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sadden  ezpansioxi  of  mannfactniing  industry  which  had  followed 
npon  the  great  inventions  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign,  and  the 
increase  of  commerce  which  followed  the  close  of  the  American  War, 
had  rendered  necessary  a  large  amoimt  of  capitaL  The  want  had  been 
met  by  a  largely  increased  paper  currency.  Reckless  banking  had 
become  prevalent,  and  provincial  banks  issued  notes  far  beyond  their 
capitaL  A  very  slight  panic  would  be  enough  to  cause  the  collapse 
of  such  a  system.  It  was  foimd  that  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the 
exchange  between  England  and  the  rest  of  the  world  bullion  would 
have  to  leave  England.  Bullion  was  already  scarce,  and  the  Bank 
of  England  therefore  thought  it  necessary  to  restrict  its  issues.  This 
was  enough  to  cause  the  Mlure  of  a  few  great  houses ;  a  panic 
ensued ;  there  was  a  run  upon  the  provincial  banks ;  out  of  350 
more  than  100  failed.  Yet  there  was  in  reality  quite  enough  property 
both  in  securities  and  in  goods  to  enable  merchants  to  meet  all 
demands.  It  was  only  for  the  moment  that  there  was  a  deficiency  of 
money,  that  is,  of  the  means  of  exchange.  Pitt,  with  admirable  clea^ 
ness,  recognized  the  real  solvency  of  tiie  coimtry,  and  authorized  the 
issue  of  bills  on  the  Exchequer  to  the  value  of  five  millions.  ^These 
were  advanced  to  merchants,  who  could  prove  their  solvency,  against 
securities  or  goods.  As  these  bills  rested  on  the  credit  of  the  nation, 
they  were  readily  received,  the  engagements  of  the  merchants  weie 
satisfied  by  their  means,  and  credit  was  restored.  As  it  proved,  not 
more  than  four  millions  was  borrowed,  and  the  whole  sum  was  speedily 
repaid  without  loss  to  the  nation. 
The  effect  of  the  complete  trust  placed  in  Pitt  was  to  allow  him  to 

M  ct  of  Pitt'f  ^^®  ^^  ^®^  ^^  ^  ^®^  policy.  Now  that  policy  was 
new  policy  of  one  entirely  of  repression,  and  the  effect  of  it  in  the  long 
ropreiiion.  ^^^^^  indeed  before  the  year  was  out,  was  to  divide 
England  much  more  sharply  into  the  propertied  and  non-propertied 
classes,  and  to  bring  into  existence  a  state  of  feeling  highly  undesir- 
able, and  which  tended  much  to  produce  those  very  evils  it  was 
intended  to  prevent.  While  every  movement  in  a  liberal  direction 
was  certain  to  be  checked,  laws  of  the  most  stringent  description 
were  willingly  passed,  and  at  first  the  execution  of  existing  laws, 
especially  with  regard  to  seditious  writing,  received  great  public 
The  Traitorone  support.  In  this  class  may  be  mentioned  the  Traitorous 
c^eipondence  Correspondence  Act.  There  has  always  been  great 
Mwdi  15, 1793.  dislike  to  tampering  with  or  extending  the  law  of 
treason,  yet  there  were  but  fifty-three  members  of  the  House  of 
Coxmnona  who  could  be  Cound  to  lift  their  voices  against  this  Bill, 
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wliieh  declared  gnilty  of  high  treason,  firstly,  all  those  who  suppb'ed 
any  anns  or  militaiy  or  naval  stores  to  the  enemy;  secondly,  all  those 
who  purchaaed  lands  in  France,  for  the  nse  of  assignats  rendered  the 
sale  of  kuad  the  chief  support  of  French  finance,  and  the  purchase  of 
land  was  therefore  regarded  as  indirectly  strengthening  the  hands  of 
the  enemy ;  thirdly,  it  prohibited  all  intercourse  with  I^rance  with- 
out special  license  under  the  Great  Seal;  and  fourthly,  the  insurance 
of  French  yessels  by  English  merchants.  The  two  first  of  these  of- 
fences were  to  fall  directly  under  the  old  law  of  Edward  IIL,  and  to 
deprive  those  who  were  guilty  of  them  of  the  advantages  secured  to 
them  by  the  ameliorations  of  the  law  which  had  since  been  made, 
such  as  the  right  to  employ  counsel,  and  to  be  furnished  with  the  list 
of  the  jiiiy>  the  necessity  of  two  witnesses  to  secure  conviction,  and 
tiie  lapse  of  a  certain  period  between  the  indictment  and  the  triaL 

But  it  was  chiefly  in  the  prosecution  for  seditious  meetings  and 
seditiouB  writings  that  the  character  of  the  Gbvemmeut  ^^^^  ^ 
allowed  itBel£  The  best  known  of  these  in  the  year  1793  Mditiou 
was  that  of  Muir.  This  young  man,  a  member  of  the  '^'^^^^'^^ 
Sk>ciety  of  the  Friends  of  the  People,  was  indicted  for  spreading  the 
works  of  Thomas  Paine.  He  defended  himself  with  great  ability 
upon  the  ground  that  he  had  only  aimed  at  the  reform  of  Parliament. 
ffis  speech  was  greeted  with  loud  applause,  but  the  Lord  Justice- 
ded:  snnmied  up  most  strongly  against  him,  and  asserted  the  strange 
doctrine  that  the  Government  was  made  up  of  the  landed  interest 
''As  for  the  rabble,"  said  he,  ''who  have  nothing  but  personal  pro- 
perty, what  hold  has  the  nation  on  themi"  He  sentenced  Muir  to 
fourteen  years'  transportation.  The  severity  of  the  judges  and  the 
frequent  trials  that  the  Government  ordered  had  not  the  effect  of 
checking  the  popular  feeling.  Delegates  from  various  parts  of 
Scotland,  in  concert  with  the  Friends  of  the  People  and  other 
societies,  assembled  at  Edinburgh.  The  leading  spirits  were  Maurice 
Maigazot  and  Joseph  GOrald,  agents  from  London.  These  delegates 
asBomed  the  name  of  a  convention,  spoke  of  the  first  year  of  the 
firitish  Bepublic,  and  otherwise  mimicked  their  French  brethren.  In 
December  the  law  came  upon  them,  and  three  of  them,  with  Margarot 
and  Gerald,  were  transported  for  fourteen  years. 

Up  till  this  time  the  people  as  a  whole  had  been  heartily  with 
Pitt;  but  the  course  of  tibe  year  had  tended  to  change  pj^  ^^^^^ 
their  fieelings,  the  war  had  been  by  no  means  the  light  groviBg  dnin 
undertaking  expected,  and  it  began  to  be  seen  that  its  '^v**^* 
umtinoation  meant  fearful  expenses^  heavy  taiea,  and.  &  ^^j^Xj^esi  ^\ 
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goyemment  but  little  in  accordance  with  the  general  character  of 
English  adminiBtration.  Some  even  of  Pitt's  old  friends  began  to 
whisper  of  peace,  but  his  will  was  not  one  to  yield  to  opposition.  In 
Parliament  he  was  still  supreme,  and  in  this  first  beginning  of  diffi- 
culties he  exhibited  tho/gceatness  of  his  energy  and  his  resources. 
He  branded  with  fierce  words,  which  reminded  his  hearers  of  his 
great  father,  all  who  dared  to  think  of  peace ;  he  openly  avowed  that 
the  idea  was  impossible  till  some  total  change  took  place  in  the 
French  Government,  thus  putting  his  actions  on  their  true  basiB. 
Backed  by  his  commercial  friends,  he  found  means  to  continue  the 
subsidies  to  Prussia  and  Austria,  he  purchased  the  adhesion  of  several 
of  the  smaller  German  states,  induced  the  Spaniards  to  continue  a 
war  which  was  wholly  against  their  own  interests,  and  obliged  the 
lesser  Italian  states  to  join  the  coalition ;  he  even  allowed  Russia  to 
perpetrate  the  second  partition  of  Poland,  though  under  protest. 
With  such  efforts  as  these  he  contrived  to  carry  on  his  war ;  it  was 
not  unreasonably  that  he  became  the  ogre  of  the  French,  the  one 
object  of  their  insatiable  hatred. 

At  home  he  would  not  abate  one  jot  of  his  policy.  Again  the 
and  eontiniiei  prosocutious  Went  forward.  So  littie  had  the  late  action 
SJSdTttMij*"  ^^  Government  been  successful  that  discontent  and  the 
writingi.  intrigucs  of  the  societies  were  becoming  even  more 

envenomed.  The  English  had  taken  a  leaf  out  of  the  Scotch  book; 
two  of  the  great  societies — the  Constitutional  Society  and  the  Cone- 
sponding  Society— determined  that  they  too  would  have  a  conven- 
tion. It  seems  to  have  been  a  far  more  real  and  dangerous  thing 
than  the  Scotch  convention.  The  workmen  were  stirred  up,  meet- 
ings were  held  in  all  the  great  towns  attended  by  delegates  from 
London,  revolutionary  songs  were  composed  and  circulated,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  weapons  constructed  and  secreted.  It 
was  the  intention  of  the  Convention  to  overawe  Parliament 
somewhat  in  the  same  way  as  the  Jacobin  Club  overawed  the 
French  Assembly.  The  Government  determined  to  act  as  strongly  as 
possible  against  it,  and  instead  of  accusing  the  leaders  of  seditious 
practices  merely,  they  thought  it  advisable  to  treat  their  conduct  as 
a  great  and  capital  crime,  and  to  bring  them  to  trial  for  high  treason. 
The  leaders  arrested  were  Hardy,  Secretary  of  the  Corresponding 
Society,  Adams,  Secretary  of  the  Constitutional  Society,  Home  Tooke, 
the  well-known  opponent  of  Junius,  the  Rev.  Jeremiah  Joyce,  author 
of  the  "Scientific  Dialogues,"  and  tutor  to  Lord  Stanhope's  sons,  Thel- 
wallf  a  political  lecturer  of  some  importance,  and  three  others.    A 
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lecrat  eomunittee  of  the  Honaey  having  examined  their  books  and 
p^teiBy  reported  that  there  were  ample  proofis  of  a  traitorous  con- 
spiiacy  for  orerawing  Parliament.    Upon  this  report  the  GU)yein- 
ment  advanced  a  step  further,  and  in  spite  of  the  eager  opposition  of 
the  minority^  carried  through  the  House  the  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus.    Trials  for  high  treason  followed  both  in  England 
and  Scotland.    In  Scotland  the  prosecution  was  successful,  but  the 
English  trials  did  not  go  off  so  smoothly.    Hardy  was  tried  first  on 
the  S8ih  of  October.    Sir  John  Scott  (afterwards  Lord  Eldon)  con- 
ducted the  prosecution ;  but  although  the  evidence,  if  true,  tended  to 
diow  that  language  of  a  most  seditious  character  had  been  used,  and 
weapons  and  plans  of  insurrection  made,  yet  the  skill  and  eloquence 
of  Erskine,  who  laid  his  chief  stress  on  the  grave  constitutional 
danger  of  any  enlargement  of  the  Treason  Act,  procured  an  acquittal. 
The  Qovexnment  was  not  satisfied.  Home  Tooke  was  also  tried.    He 
defended  himself  with  his  usual  effrontery  and  humour,  and  again 
«n  acquittal  was  obtained.    Still  the  Crown  persisted,  and  Thelwall 
the  lecturer  was  tried ;  again  the  accused  was  acquitted.    The  excite- 
Qient  about  the  trials  was  intense,  the  speeches  of  the  rival  barristers 
Were  listened  to  with  extreme  interest,  and  the  acquittals  were  hailed 
with  the  wildest  enthusiasm.    It  was  plain  that  a  considerable  change 
had  taken  place  in  the  feelings  of  the  people ;  the  strings  of  repres- 
iion  had  been  drawn  too  tight ;  the  line  between  class  and  class  was 
becoming  more  sharply  marked. 

The  same  izisX  is  rendered  obvious  by  the  completion  in  this  year 
of  the  consolidation  of  the  new  Tory  party.    Ever  since  the  middle 
of  1702  the  Duke  of  Portland  and  his  friends  had  voted  portiuid  and 
idth  Government,  but  they  now  openly  joined  it,  and  gJSS2li!**° 
Were  admitted  to  some  of  the  best  places.    The  Duke  of  ^^1  itm. 
Portland  became  Secretary  for  the  Home  Department,  Earl  Fitz- 
wiUiam  Lord  President,  and  Mr.  Wyndham  Secretary  at  War.    The 
"Miie  point  which  connected  the  new  recruits  with  the  ministry  vras 
tliA  determination  all  felt  to  carry  on  the  war.    Pitt  was  therefore 
id  in  two  directions.    When  Parliament  was  opened  on  the 
|lMh  of  December  1794,  there  appeared  to  be  a  growing  feeling  in 
'  of  peace,  and  Pitt  found  himself  opposed  to  many  smi^  ^v 
liii  old  Mends,  the  country  gentlemen ;  but  his  union  v**^- 

the  Duke  of  Portland  and  his  party  rendered  a  chan^<&  ol 
it  present  impossible.    He  was  in  the  hands  of  tbA^ex  -^oaX:^  \ 
of  losii^  tibflu*  support,  and  buoyed  up  by  an  idle  \M^'^el  m  ^^ 
mtuoil  exbBtution  of  Fnmce,  be  determined  stiU  to  caacty  on  >iJJ5ift 
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wax  vigOTOTisly.  As  he  was  quite  paramount  in  Parliament  ^  in  spite 
of  an  increased  minority,  he  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  leave  to  raise 
a  loan  of  eighteen  millions^  and  to  guarantee  another  large  loan 
to  purchase  the  co-operation  of  Austria.  He  nevertheless  slightly 
changed  his  tone,  and  confessed  that  he  should  he  satisfied  with  a 
peace  that  gave  him  security,  and  allowed  later  in  the  sessibn  that 
there  was  a  possibility  of  treating  with  the  present  Qovermnent  of 
France. 

Amongst  other  minor  difficulties  which  he  had  to  meet  was  the 
The  Prince  of  Constant  embarrassment  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Seven 
J^JJJl^  years  before  he  had  purchased  the  payment  of  his  debts 

April  8^  iT96.  hy  a  lie  concerning  his  wife ;  he  was  now  again  ;£700,000 
in  debt ;  the  only  terms  on  which  he  could  hope  to  get  relieved 
were  that  he  should  marry  legally,  and  the  King  had  chosen  for  him 
a  Princess  of  Brunswick  whom  he  had  never  seen.  Lord  Malmes- 
bury  arranged  the  negotiation,  but  unwisely  suppressed,  what  he 
saw  clearly  himself,  the  absolute  unfitness  of  the  lady  for  the  position 
she  was  to  occupy.  He  found  her  frivolous,  slovenly,  and  quite 
deficient  in  tact.  It  was  impossible  but  that  she  should  be  distaste- 
ful to  any  English  gentleman.  Very  shortly  after  the  birth  of  her 
child  a  formal  separation  took  place,  and  a  scandalous  dispute  arose, 
which  afterwards  turned  into  a  great  party  conflict  For  the  present 
however,  the  Prince  received  the  price  of  his  unfortunate  bargain. 
The  royal  message  demanding  the  assistance  of  Parliament  was 
couched  in  humble  language,  and  asked  only  for  some  arrangement 
by  which  the  debts  should  be  ultimately  paid ;  but  even  thus  it 
excited  a  perfect  storm  in  the  House.  None  even  of  the  Prince's  old 
friends  rose  to  defend  him,  and  Pitt  himself,  though  no  friend  of  the 
Prince,  intreated  that  the  matter  might  not  be  examined  by  a  Parlia- 
mentary Committee,  for  fear  of  the  damaging  effect  of  such  an 
inquiry  on  the  principle  of  an  hereditary  monarchy.  It  was  finally 
arranged  that  the  Prince's  income  should  be  raised  from  ;C72,000  to 

1  To  show  how  paramount  he  was  in  Parliament,  and  how  powerless  the  Oppositioii, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  read  the  list  of  the  Acts  which  passed  Parliament  that  year. 
Motion  in  the  House  of  Peers  by  Lord  Stanhope  for  non-interference  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  France— unanimously  rejected.  Motion  of  a  like  tendency  In  the  House  of 
Commons— negatived.  Motion  in  the  House  of  Peers  for  facilitating  the  opening  of 
negotiation  with  France— negatived.  Motion  for  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war- 
carried.  Sundry  motions  for  preparing  the  way  for  peace  with  France— negatived. 
Motion  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  inquiring  into  the  state  of  the  nation— negattred. 
Another  to  the  same  intent  in  the  House  of  Peers— negatived.  Motion  in  ttie  House 
of  Commons  tending  to  a  general  pacification  by  Mr.  Wilberforce— negatived.  Motion 
Qfti  aimilar  tendency  in  the  Honao  of  Loxda— negatived. 
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;&86y000  a  year,  that  the  levenaes  of  the  Dnchy  of  Comwall  should 
be  set  apart,  which  in  twentyHseven  years  would  extinguish  the  debt, 
imd  that  £26,000  a  year  more  should  be  devoted  to  pay  the  interest. 
To  these  enaotmentB  was  added  an  extraordinary  one,  rendering  the 
Pnnce'B  servantB  liable  for  any  contract  they  should  enter  into  on  his 
behalf,  and  limiting  l^;al  remedy  against  the  Prince  to  the  term  of 
three  months. 

Such  demands  upon  the  public  purse  seemed  very  badly  timed, 
when  the  working  classes  were  suffering  very  heavily  g^,ring,oftht 
from  deprefiBian  of  trade,  from  famine  produced  by  two  loww  oUmm. 
bad  harvests,  and  from  a  constantly  iucreaaing  burden  ^^^ 
of  taxation.    Discontent  was  in  fiEkct  increasing  widely,  great  political 
meetings  were  held  in  London  and  elsewhere  to  expose  the  abuses 
of  monarchy  and  aristocracy.    Kiots  and  seditious  writings  were  con- 
stantly on  the  increase,  and  the  Government  thought  the  state  of 
affiiin  so  critical  that  they  determined  upon  an  autumn  session. 
Three  days  before  Parliament  met  a  monster  meeting  was  held  imder 
the  aospices  of  the  Ck)rresponding  Society  in  Copenhagen  Fields. 
The  excitement  thus  produced  found  vent  in  an  assault  upon  the 
King  as  he  went  to  open  Parliament,  one  of  the  win-  Awavit  ou 
dowB  of  his  state  coach  was  broken  by  a  stone  or  ^«k^- 
ballet ;  on  his  return  his  coach  was  again  surrounded  by  an  angry 
mob,  with  shouts  of  ''Bread,  bread!  peace,  peace!"  and  he  only 
escaped  with  difficulty  by  driving  rapidly  in  his  private  carriage  from 
St.  James's  to  Bucldngham  Pidace.     The   King,  who  throughout 
■howed  great  courage,  showed  himself  in  the  evening  at  Covent 
Qeiden  theatze,  where  he  was  on  the  whole  well  received.    This  act 
of  violence  produced  two  coercive  Bills,  one  to  suppress  seditious  meet- 
IngBy  the  other  to  extend  the  law  of  treason.    Every  public  meeting 
was  to  be  advertised  by  a  paper  signed  by  resident  householders,  and 
^  meetings  were  liable  to  be  dispersed  according  to  the  Riot  Act 
\l  any  two  justices  thought  them  dangerous ;  while  by  the  second 
law,  writing,  preaching,  and  speaking,  were  created  overt  acts,  thus 
Xttidering  the  offender  guilty  of  treason,  and  writing  or  speaking 
Against  the  established  Gk)vemment  was  made  a  highly  pimishable 
Caime.    These  Bills  were  commonly  known  as  the  Sedition  and 
T^roewm  Bills.    They  were  not  passed  without  strong  opposition,  and 
i    4ie  use  of  language  on  the  part  of  Fox  so  vehement  as  to  excite  still 
|~  t^trther  the  anger  of  the  Tories,    This  party  was  now  «n\o^\n\!^  SXs^ 
-  %«lfiah  triumph  to  the  utmost    It  became  neceaaaxy  a^din  \.o  «v\)^- 
-ilent  the  Uam,  and  Fiit  hit  upon  the  expedient  oi  lerym^^^^^^ 
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npou  legacies  and  saccessionB.  The  country  gentlemen  had  emffieient 
influence  to  confine  the  Bill  to  the  succession  of  money  and  penonal 
property  only,  and  to  exclude  real  property  from  the  action  of  the 
BilL    This  glaring  injustice  was  not  remedied  till  1853. 

The  burden  of  taxation  had  much  to  do  with  the  overtuies  for 
ohjugM  iB  peace  which  were  set  on  foot  in  1796.  Nearly  all  dasses 
F^aaM  giT«  in  the  kingdom  had  become  weary  of  the  war.  Pitt,  as 
iiopefofpMot.  i^j^g  "been  seen,  had  been  forced  into  it  against  his  natural 
tendencies,  and  though,  when  once  embarked  in  the  war  of  opinion, 
he  had  used  language  of  the  most  overbearing  character,  he  was 
eager,  now  that  he  found  his  hope  of  a  speedy  bankruptcy  of  France 
frustrated,  to  bring  about  an  honourable  peace.  Such  an  opportunity 
was  o£Eered  by  the  changed  character  of  the  French  Gbvemment.  The 
Directory  had  held  its  position  for  upwards  of  a  year,  and  seemed  to 
give  promise  of  such  stability  as  would  render  negotiation  possible. 
This  change  in  the  Gbvemment  of  France  had  been  the  outcome 
of  a  series  of  revolutions  which  had  followed  each  other  in  rapid 
succession. 

The  Qirondins  had,  contrary  to  their  conscientious  opinions,  voted  for 
aatriMpMt  of  ^^  death  of  the  King.  It  was  in  feu^  an  act  of  suicide. 
French  aflUn.  After  tMs  it  was  uscless  to  oppose  any  demand  of  the 
^^*^  Jacobins ;  the  attempt  only  produced  a  violent  struggle 

in  the  Convention,  which  ended  in  the  complete  overthrow  of  the 
Girondins  by  the  insurrection  of  the  1st  of  June.  In  the  place  of 
the  party  thus  annihilated  the  Jacobins  found  themselves  supreme. 
Upon  them  henceforward  lay  the  duty  of  saving  the  Bevolution 
within  and  rescuing  France  from  foreign  assaults  from  without.  The 
machinery  of  Government  to  which  they  trusted  to  obtain  these  ends 
was  a  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  in  whose  hands  the  full  powers  of 
the  executive  were  lodged.  As  far  as  the  external  defence  of  France 
was  concerned,  the  restless  energy  of  the  new  rulers  was  completely 
fiM  Committee  succcssful.  La  Vendue,  Toulon,  and  Lyons,  the  centres 
of  r«uies«fet7.  of  opposition  within  France,  were  all  reduced.  Gamot 
struck  out  a  new  plan  of  warfare,  and  found  means  to  employ  with 
success  the  masses  with  which  an  almost  unlimited  conscriptioD 
supplied  the  army,  and  from  this  time  onwards  the  French  were 
everywhere  successfuL  But  while  exhibiting  this  energy  abroad,  in 
France  the  government  of  the  Committee  was  in  the  last  degree 
cruel  and  tyrannicaL  Nor  could  the  Jacobins  agree  among  them- 
selves. On  the  one  side  was  a  party  atheistical  in  their  religion, 
gp/nynnnistic  in  their  political  views,  foul  and  blasphemous  in  their 
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language.  This  party,  which  piedominated  in  the  Commime,  took 
its  name  from  H^berty  the  editor  of  an  infamous  paper  called  Fhrt 
Ihuhetm,  It  shocked  the  feelings  of  the  world  by  its  excesses, 
abolishing  religion,  closing  the  churches,  and  holding  a  blasphemous 
service  in  Notre  Dame  in  honour  of  Beason.  On  the  other  side  was 
t  party,  headed  by  Danton,  intent  chiefly  on  success  abroad,  and 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  work  of  destruction  had  gone  far  enough. 
Between  the  two  was  the  party  of  the  Purists,  headed  by  Robespierre 
and  St.  Just,  who  looked  with  equal  hatred  on  the  scandalous  and 
anaTcbical  conduct  of  the  H^bertists  and  the  indulgent  and  somewhat 
loose  liTes  of  the  followers  of  Danton.  Robespierre  was  able  to 
attack  and  destroy  both  these  parties  in  turn.  The  H^bertists  were 
the  first  to  fall,  but  very  shortly  after  the  same  &te  befell  the 
Dantonista. 

Atheists  and  indulgents  being  thus  both  removed,  Robespierre  and 
his  party  were  virtually  mastm  of  France.  Under  them  Th«BaisB 
the  Terror  knew  no  relaxation.  "The  maxim  of  our  •'*•"«• 
policy,**  said  Robespierre, ''  ought  to  be  to  guide  the  people  by  reason 
and  the  enemies  of  the  people  by  terror.''  Whole  batches  of  victims 
completely  unknown  to  each  other  were  sent  off  together  to  the 
guillotine  under  pretext  of  being  accomplices  in  conspiracy.  Between 
the  SOth  of  June  and  the  27th  of  July  1400  people  were  executed. 
But  Robespierre  and  his  friends  looked  forward  to  some  conclusion 
of  this  state  of  things,  desiring  to  establish  a  purely  moral,  stoical, 
and  deistical  Republic.  As  a  first  step,  the  worship  of  the  Supreme 
Being  was  decreed,  and  a  great  festivity  held,  where  Bobespierre, 
decked  with  flowers,  officiated  as  priest.  Thus,  too,  he  began  to  shelter 
the  priests  and  nobles.  The  idea  of  the  cessation  of  the  Bevolution 
thoroughly  frightened  some  of  the  worst  among  the  Committee,  and 
Bobespierre's  assumption  of  authority  disgusted  them.  They  con- 
trived to  form  a  coalition  with  all  the  discontented  parties,  H^bertists, 
DantonistSy  Qirondists,  Boyalists,  were  all  ready  to  combine  against 
the  one  man  whose  stoical  purity  seemed  to  insult  them,  and  whose 
cold  implacable  cruelty  gave  them  no  hope  if  they  should  offend  him. 
BobespLerre  was  thus  hated  by  the  people,  and  at  enmity  both  with 
the  people  and  the  Committee,  but  was  still  influential  at  the  club 
of  the  Jacobins,  the  Convention,  and  the  revolutionary  Tribunal 
E^nowiiig  that  an  assault  would  be  directed  against  him,  his  wisdom 
womld  hove  been  to  strike  first  To  this  course  St  Just  urged  him, 
bat  he  seems  to  have  relied  upon  his  iufluence  in  the  Convention^ 
■nd  WM  aatmiished  when  he  found  his  friends  wlioYVf  ou\iL\m^()«s&^ 
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and  a  hearing  refused  him.  On  the  27th  of  July  he  was  arrested 
FaUof  ^^^  Couthon,  St.  Just,  and  his  brother.    He  escaped 

RobMpiarrt.  ^nd  fled  to  the  Commune.  For  a  moment  it  appeared 
as  if  an  insurrection  would  have  reinstated  him.  But  the  richer 
sections  of  Paris  rallied  to  the  destruction  of  their  tyrant,  and  on  the 
following  day  Robespierre,  with  twenty  members  of  the  Commune, 
was  dragged  to  the  scaffold. 

The  party  which  had  orerthrown  Robespierre  were  as  cruel  and 
far  more  deprared  than  he  was.  They  would  gladly  have  continued 
the  RcTolution  in  its  most  odious  form.  But  the  Terror  onoQ 
destroyed,  it  was  impossible  to  check  a  reactionary  movement.  The 
revolutionary  Committee  and  Tribunal  were  modified,  the  Commune 
destroyed,  the  club  of  the  Jacobins  dissolved,  and  the  Girondins 
who  had  escaped  execution  recalled.  Such  measures  did  not  please 
the  mob  of  Paris,  still  further  excited  by  the  constant  continuance  of 
famine.  On  the  12th  Germinal  (April  1),  and  again  on  the  Ist  Prairial 
(May  20),  they  rose  in  insurrection,  invaded  the  hall  of  the  Con- 
vention, clamouring  for  bread  and  the  constitution  of  1793.  For 
EstobUshment  six  hours  a  wild  tumult  raged  within  the  walls.  But 
DiTCctdry.  soldiers  had  been  collected,  and  with  the  aid  of  the 

Oct.  179S.  troops  of  the  more  reactionary  Paris  sections  order  was 

restored.     This  was  the  deathblow  of  the  democratic  party.    A 
new  constitution  was  drawn  up,  the  executive  power  was  vested 
in  five  directors,  and  two  councils,  the  one  of  500,  the  other  of 
250,  established.    The  hopes  of  the  royalists  had  been  raised  by  the 
late  reactionary  movement.    Finding  themselves  thwarted  by  the 
new  constitution,  the  richer  sections  and  the  partisans  of  reaction 
marched  on  the  Tuileries.    General  Menou  proved  unequal  to  his 
place,  and  the  task  of  defending  the  Assembly  was  given  to  Barras, 
who  chose  as  his  active  lieutenant  Bonaparte.     With  a  vigour 
unchecked  by  fear  of  shedding  the  blood  of  citizens,  this  young 
officer  brought  up  thirty  cannon  from  the  camp  of  Sablons,  and 
received  the  advancing  insurrectionists  with  such  showers  of  grape, 
that,  though  not  without  a  short  resistance,  they  were  completely 
defeated.    This  was  the  first  step  towards  military  despotism.    The 
new  constitution  came  into  effect  on  the  27th  of  Octob^  1795. 

Thus,  before  it  was  understood  how  completely  the  army  had  got 
Pitff  flnt  *^®  upper  hand  in  France,  how  completely  from  hence- 
negotuttom  for  forward  its  interests  would  be  military,  the  appearance 
^^^  of  something  more  like  a  permanent  and  orderly  govern- 

ment in  the  shape  of  tlie  Directory  seemed  for  the  instant  to  give 
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hopes  of  peace.      Towaids  that  point  Pitt's   feelings  had   been 

giadnallj  tending.     Even  as  early  as   December    1795  he   had 

spoken  of  the  possibilitj  of  an  honourable  peace  should  a  more 

Ktded  gorenunent  ever  be  anived  at  in  France,  and  since  then  much 

had  happened  to  induce  him  to  lower  his  tone.    In  spite  of  all  his 

efforts,  he  had  seen  his  great  coalition  disappear  at  the  Congress  at 

Basle.    He  had  seen  the  complete  ruin  of  his  Quiberon  expedition. 

More  than  that,  all  his  best  tendencies  had  been  shocked  by  the 

consequences  of  his  own  government  at  home.    But  the  opening  of 

his  eyes  to  the  fallacy  of  his  belief  in  the  speedy  bankruptcy  of 

France  and  its  rapid  conquest,  with  which  in  all  his  difficulties  he 

had  hitherto  buoyed  himself  up,  came  too  late.    His  application 

for  peace  through  the  Swiss  minister  (March  1796),  which  the 

King  announced  at  the  close  of  the  session,  met  with  a  very  cold 

reception.    For  the  Gbvemment  of  France,  having  just  been  re- 

estabHsihed  on  a  new  and  more  dangerous  basis,  would  listen  to 

no  terms  which  implied  the  restoration  of  the  Low  Coimtries  to 

Austria ;  and  as  it  was  impossible  for  Pitt,  after  his  conduct  to  that 

country,  to  suggest  any  other  terms,  the  negotiations  speedily  came 

to  nothing. 

Indeed,  the  French  Bepublic  had  this  year  reached  a  pitch  of  glory 
unequalled  in  the  palmiest  times  of  the  monarchy.    Camot,  who 
was  again  in  power  as  one  of  the  Directory,  had  conceived  a  plan 
for  a  campaign  of  this  year  upon  a  gigantic  scale.    Three  armies 
irere  to  puiah  out  &om  France  and  strike  all  of  them  by  the  three 
different  roads^  of  the  Maine,  the  Danube,  and  the  Po,  at  Vienna. 
Three  young  generals  were  intrusted  with  the  task.    Jourdan  was 
g;iven  tiie  army  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse,  Moreau  the  army  of  the 
Bhine  and  Moselle,  Bonaparte  succeeded  Sch^rer  in  the  command 
of  the  army  of  Italy.    The  preceding  year  the  battle  of  Loano  had 
•emixed  to  tiie  French  the  Riviera  as  for  as  Savona,  but  the  troops 
'^veie  dertitute  of  every  necessary.    Napoleon  aroused  irapoiMm*i 
tlieir  enthufriasm  by  promises,  and  in  a  fortnight  had  ^^Jjj^ 
•epaxated  the  Austrians  and  Piedmontese,  defeated  the  itm. 
Aatmer   at   Montenotte  and  D^go,  and  thrown  them   back   into 
X^ombardy,  the  latter  at  Millesimo,  and  again  at  Mondovi,  as  he 
X^uzBiied  diem  towards  Turin,  and  finally  wrung  irom  them  a  treaty 
"^^Jiich  left  him  at  liberty  to  pursue  the  Austrians.    Another  fort- 
^Sght  was  hardly  over  before  he  had  turned  the  Axustiiaxi  "^^^^^ti 
the  Tidno  lyy  the  paasage  oi  Hk^  Po  at  Placenza,  dxWexi  >i}S[ifiiai 
the  AMtk  by  the  vietonea  of  Fombio  and  liodi,  ecndi  \ivnxi<^ 
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chased  them  behind  the  Mindo,  Beenred  the  whole  of  Lombardy  to 
the  French.  Bonaparte  completed  the  first  act  of  the  campaign  by 
securing  the  line  of  the  Adige  and  forming  the  siege  of  Mantna. 
He  employed  some  weeks  in  conquering  Italy  as  far  south  as  Naples, 
but  &om  this  work  he  was  recalled  by  the  approach  of  an  Austrian 
army  to  raise  the  siege  of  Mantua.  Wurmser,  marching  by  the  Adige, 
had  entered  the  city  in  triumph,  while  Quasdanowich  was  approaching 
by  the  Ohiesa.  Bonaparte,  giring  up  erery  other  object  for  the 
moment,  placed  himself  between  the  armies,  defeated  Quasdanowich, 
at  Lonato  on  the  one  hand,  and  Wurmser  at  Castiglioni  on  the  other, 
and  thus  driving  them  into  the  Tyrol,  resumed  the  siege  of  Mantua. 
Wurmser  made  one  more  effort  to  raise  the  siege;  again  he  advanced 
with  two  armies,  hoping  to  enclose  the  French.  Davidowich 
descended  the  Adige,  Wurmser  the  valley  of  the  Brenta.  The  battle 
of  Koveredo  destroyed  the  former,  while  Bonaparte,  turning  rapidly 
into  the  valley  of  the  Brenta  in  pursuit  of  Wurmser,  came  up  with 
and  defeated  him  at  Bassano.  Thus  cut  off  from  (Germany,  the 
Austrian  general  had  no  resource  but  to  take  refuge  in  Mantua 
(Sept.  12).  The  Austrians  could  not  leave  their  army  thus  shut 
up  in  Mantua,  and  a  fresh  effort  was  made  to  save  it.  It  was 
again  a  double  attack,  but  after  three  days'  fight,  Alvinzi,  coming 
from  the  east,  was  beaten  at  Areola,  and  the  attempt  fiEuled.  Six 
weeks  later  he  made  one  more  desperate  effort,  but  was  defeated 
again  on  the  plateau  of  EivolL  Alvinzi's  attack  had  been  rendered 
the  more  dangerous,  because  upon  the  Maine  and  Rhine  Jourdan  and 
Moreau  had  been  unsuccessfuL  There  the  Archduke  Charles  had  in 
a  certain  degree  followed  the  same  plans  as  Bonaparte,  and  directing 
his  whole  force  against  Jourdan,  had  compelled  the  retreat  of  Moreau 
also.  It  was  to  this  victorious  general  that  the  Austrians  looked  to 
continue  their  defence.  But  Bonaparte,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
following  year,  repeatedly  drove  him  backwards,  defeated  him  on 
the  Tagliamento,  drove  him  into  the  mountains,  and  defeated  him  at 
Neumarck,  and  finally,  having  secured  the  pass  of  the  Semmexing, 
and  being  within  eighty  miles  of  Vienna,  he  obliged  the  Archduke 
to  demand  a  suspension  of  arms,  and  opened  negotiations  known  as 
the  Preliminaries  of  L^oben  (April  13),  which  were  completed  under 
the  title  of  Campo  Formio  on  the  I7th  of  October  1797. 

On  the  Ehine  and  the  Maine  the  two  other  dividdns  of  the  general 

Pttt'i  Moond       plan  had  not  met  with  the  same  success  as  had  attended 

ptMM.  the  arms  of  Bonaparte.    Great  and  astonishing  as  his 

progreoB  had  been,  it  did  not  lYvwdote  «eftm  aj^  yet  to  have  closed  all 
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pe  of  peace,  for  which  in  fieu^t  it  had  only  rendered  Pitt  moie  anz- 
u;  and  as  the  establishment  of  the  Directory  seemed  to  promise  that 
mnanence  to  the  Gk)yemment  which  Pitt  had  declared  to  be  the 
dispeiiBable  condition  of  any  hopeful  negotiations,  it  was  deter- 
iiedin  the  antnnm  of  this  year  (1796)  to  make  a  fresh  effort,  this 
ne  direct,  to  n^;otiate  with  the  Directory.  For  this  purpose  Lord 
ilmesbnry  was  despatched  to  Paris.  The  English  believed  that 
sy  had  something  they  could  offer  in  exchange  for  any  restorations 
mce  might  make.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  had  been  captured 
the  preceding  year,  and  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year  Moore 
1  Abercrombie  had  done  good  service  in  the  West  Indies.  Many  of 
I  islands  there  had  been  taken,  Guadaloupe  almost  alone  remained 
BVench  hands.  These  conquests  they  offered  to  restore.  But  if  the 
snch  had  been  unwilling  to  treat  in  the  preceding  year,  their 
ceBses  in  Italy  had  not  rendered  them  more  moderate;  they 
»  at  this  yeiy  time  arranging,  at  the  instigation  of  the  malcontents 
Ireland,  represented  by  Wolfe  Tone,  a  plan  for  the  conquest  of 
land  under  the  command  of  General  Hoche,  and  probably  a  still 
iter  plan  for  the  invasion  of  England  itself.  In  fact,  there  was  still 
Mmeinemediableobjection — ^theEnglish  still  felt  boundin  honour 
to  resign  the  Netherlands  to  France.  ''  On  this  point,''  writes 
snville  in  his  instructions  to  Malmesbury, ''  your  Lordship  must 
,  give  the  smallest  hope  that  his  Majesty  will  be  induced  to  relax.'' 
eie  was  also  another  point  in  the  French  diplomacy  which  rendered 
negotiations  difficult.  They  could  not  imderstand  the  position  of 
ilenipotentiary  who  had  not  absolutely  full  powers  to  act  without 
Bience  to  his  own  Court,  and  taking  umbrage  at  the  repeated 
liiexB  who  went  to  and  fro  from  Paris,  declared  their  belief 
it  the  effort  at  peace  was  not  honest  on  the  part  of  England,  and 
it  Malmesbury  had  not  full  powers  at  all;  and  finally,  De  la 
oiz,  a  somewhat  stiff  man  of  the  red  tape  school,  who  had  from 
I  fibnt  behaved  with  considerable  rudeness,  wrote  suddenly  to 
ilmeflbuiy  bidding  him  leave  Paris  within  eighteen  hours.  Thus 
«ed  the  second  effort  on  the  part  of  Pitt  to  make  peace,  chiefly 
portant  because  it  clears  him  from  the  charge  of  inveterate 
tennination  to  continue  the  war,  because  it  throws  the  blame  of 
It  continuance  completely  on  the  French,  and  because  it  shows  the 
let  which  the  lengthened  efforts  of  England,  especially  the  pres- 
^  on  the  finances,  were  having  upon  the  naturally  peaceful  «M. 
tiomical  mind  of  the  minister. 
rtie  prepai»tz6«i5  for  invaaicm  from  abroad  coiild  not  \>ft  Vc^\. 
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seciety  and  fresh  and  constant  efforts  had  been  made  to  me^  thenk 
fttpvaiiMato  Fresh  levies  were  made  both  for  the  navy  and  for  the 
Sj^twla  anny;  supplementary  bodies  of  militia  were  raised; 
skwMktevuiML  plans  suggested  for  the  establishment  of  large  bodies  d 
Irr^nlar  cavalry,  and  the  enrolment  as  irregular  infantry  of  all 
those  who  paid  a  gun  license.  More  than  this,  in  spite  of  the  pres- 
sure on  the  finances,  under  which  the  funds  had  fsdlen  as  low  as  ^^3,  a 
new  loan  of  X18,000,000  was  raised  upon  terms  which,  though  we 
should  now  think  very  high,  were  not  then  considered  remunerative. 
The  loan,  which  bore  a  nominal  interest  of  5  per  cent.,  was  issued 
at  £\\^,  lOs. ;  that  is,  every  £\\%  10s.  advanced  was  to  represent 
£\QOy  thus  practically  reducing  the  interest  to  less  than  4|  per  cent 
Pitt  found  it  necessary  to  make  a  distinct  appeal  to  the  loyalty  of 
the  people  to  raise  the  loan  on  these  terms ;  but  the  temper  of 
the  wealthy  classes  and  the  amount  of  riches  still  eyiHtiug  in  Eng- 
land were  shown  by  the  extraordinary  rapidity  with  which  the  sub- 
scription list  was  filled.  ;£1,000,000  was  subscribed  by  the  Bank  iu 
their  corporate  capacity,  £400,000  by  the  directors  individually; 
before  the  close  of  the  first  day  £5,000,000  vras  subscribed  by  differ^ 
merchants.  At  ten  o'clock  on  the  Monday  the  doors  were  opened, 
and  by  twenty  minutes  past  eleven  the  subscription  was  decliured  to 
be  full ;  hundreds  were  reluctantly  obliged  to  go  away.  By  the  post 
innumerable  orders  came  from  the  country,  scarcely  one  of  which 
could  be  accepted,  and  long  after  the  subscription  was  closed  personB 
continued  coming,  and  were  obliged  to  depart  disappointed.^  The 
Duke  of  Bridgewater  sent  a  draft  on  sight  of  £100,000,  a  similar 
sum  was  even  given  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  one  of  the  staunchest 
opponents  of  the  war.  The  Ministry  subscribed  £10,000  a  piece. 
Such  an  outburst  of  loyalty  might  have  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
French  as  to  the  difference  between  the  revolutionary 
ttons  to  Baatry  temper  of  England  and  of  their  own  country,  but  their 
Bay  and  BrirtoL  jgnorauce  of  the  temper  both  of  England  and  Ireland  was 
extreme ;  General  Clark  (subsequently  Napoleon's  War  Minister) 
was  at  this  very  time  asking  Wolfe  Tone  whether  he  thought  it 
probable  that  in  case  of  a  landing  in  Ireland  the  Irish  Lord 
Chancellor  would  join  the  rebels.  On  the  15th  of  December  the 
great  expedition  for  Ireland  set  sail  from  Brest.  Like  so  many 
invasions  of  England,  it  was  thwarted  by  the  uncertainties  of  the  sea. 
After  a  stormy  passage  a  few  ships  assembled  in  Bantry  Bay ;  but 

1  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  subscription  was  filled  in  fifteen  hours  and  twenty 
minutes;  two  on  Thursday,  six  on  Friday,  six  on  Saturday,  and  one  hour  and  twenty 
tninutea  on  Monday. 
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the  geneml  bad  been  driven  in  another  direction ;  there  were  no  signs 
of  the  eager  Jacobin  uprising  which  the  Frendi  had  expected,  the 
flommanden  were  afiradd  to  proceed  without  orders  from  Hoche,  and 
the  ezpeditioin  straggled  back  again  to  Brest,  with  the  loss  of  four 
line  of  battle-ships  and*eight  frigates.    A  similar  untimely  fate  met 
a  more  desperate  assault  intended  for  the  shores  of  England.    Some 
1600  men,  two-thirds  of  whom  were  liberated  galley-slaves,  and  from 
their  character  known  as  the  ''  Ldgion  noire,"  were  sent  under  Colonel 
Tate  with  the  intention  of  burning  BristoL    They  landed  on  the 
shores  of  Pembrokeshire,  and  it  needed  but  the  appearance  of  a  few 
militia  and  yeomanry  under  Lord  Cawdor  (and  it  is  frequently 
said  of  a  few  old  Welsh  women  in  their  red  cloaks  and  hats)  to 
induce  the  crew  of  miscreants  to  take  to  flight.    The  expedition  was 
probably  only  intended  as  a  sort  of  forlorn  hope  to  discover  in  what 
state  of  preparation  England  was,  for  the  negotiations  having  entirely 
ceased,  the  French  were  thinking  of  a  great  attack  on  England  itsell 
The  idea  of  invasion  was  a  well-timed  one ;  at  no  time  in  the  war, 
either  before  or  after,  was  England  in  so  critical  a  crtaadcoa. 
condition  or  its  existence  so  precarious.    It  had  become  dtuon  of 
plain  by  this  time  that  the  strength  of  England,  at  all  '"<^*'^ 
events  under  the  present  management,  lay  in  two  directions — ^in  its 
emmnons  resources  and  capacity  for  paying  money,  and  in  its 
fleet.    Though  such  troops  as  had  been  employed  had  exhibited 
their  usual  bravery,  though  when  well  led,  as  in  India,  their  efforts 
had    met    with  great  success,  it    was    evident  that  the   present 
ministry,  hampered  by  their  political  relations  and  by  the  incessant 
interference  of  the  King  himself  in  the  army,  was  unable  to  make 
any  real  show  in  the  European  war.    But  already  in  the  last  four 
years  nearly  eighty  millions  had  been  added  to  tiie  National  Debt, 
every  variety  of  taxation  almost  had  been  tried  both  to  cover  the  interest 
of  the  accumulating  debt  and  to  supply  the  yearly  million  to  the 
sinking  fond,  and  men  began  to  think  that  the  sources  of  money 
must  riiortly  begin  to  faiL    And  yet  the  subsidized  armies  abroad 
had  met  with  nothing  but  disaster.    The  North  of  Qermany,  in- 
cluding even  the  King's  electorate  of  Hanover,  had  been  driven  to 
enter  into  a  neutrality.    Prussia  had  in  the  last  year  signed  two 
conventions  of  the  most  amicable  and  friendly  description  with 
France ;  and  the  well-known  selfishness  of  the  Austrian  Court  did 
not  allow  it  to  be  questioned  that,  if  it  saw  its  way  to  permanent 
advantage,  it  also  would  close  its  disastrous  campaign  by  desex\5si^ 
the  ooelitioii.    Worse  even  than  that  remained  bel^d. ;  Vt  «»mi^ 
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as  if  tlie  country  was  leally  upon  the  verge  of  a  national  bankruptcji 
for  the  amonnt  of  specie  was  foond  insufficient  to  cany  on  the 
business  of  the  country.  At  the  same  time  that  the' financial 
strength  of  England  seemed  to  have  been  fruitlessly  exhausted,  hei 
permanent  power  upon  the  sea  seemed  on  the  point  of  disappearing 
also  ;  for  not  only  had  the  French  been  lately  turning  their  atten- 
tion to  their  own  navy,  but  the  successes  of  their  arms  had  given 
them  the  command  bolJi  of  the  fleets  of  Holland  and  Spain.  Holland, 
formed  into  the  Batavian  Republic,  had  early  purchased  peace  by 
promising  thirty  ships :  in  the  July  of  the  last  year  Spain  had 
entered  into  a  similar  convention,  and  the  whole  of  her  naval 
resources,  as  many  as  forty  line  of  battle-ships,  were  at  the  disposal 
of  the  French.  It  was  with  these  combined  armaments  that  the 
intended  descent  upon  England  was  to  take  place.  And  just  as  the 
internal  ruin  had  gone  hand  in  hand  with  the  fiEdlure  of  external 
financial  influence,  so  it  appeared  that  the  new-bom  naval  power  of 
our  enemies  would  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  total  dissolution  of  oni 
maritime  force :  for  disaffection  was  widely  spread  among  oni 
sailors,  and  the  year  was  marked  by  the  mutinies  of  St.  Helen's 
and  the  Nore. 

In  point  of  time  it  was  the  financial  difficulty  which  first  arose. 
Monetary  ^^^  difficulty  was  not  what  is  called  a  commercial  but 

"*«*^  a  monetary  crisis.    There  was  no  want  of  credit,  there 

was  no  want  of  solid  wealth,  but  there  was  every  chance  of  there 
being  such  a  dearth  of  the  circulating  medium  that  the  ordinary 
transactions  of  business  would  not  be  able  to  be  carried  on,  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  meet  engagements  as  they  fell  due,  and 
that  consequently  many  houses  would  be  forced  to  stop  payment, 
and  a  general  bankruptcy  be  the  result,  more  especially  as  it 
seemed  probable  that  at  the  head  of  the  banks  that  stopped  pay- 
ment would  be  the  Bank  of  England  itsel£  The  causes  of  this 
state  of  things  are  not  very  difficult  to  understand.  The  same  forces 
which  had  been  at  work  to  produce  the  necessary  issue  of  Exchequer 
bills  in  1793  had  continued ;  the  balance  of  trade  had  been  con- 
stantly against  the  country.  The  position  of  Spain,  Italy,  France 
and  Holland  in  the  ranks  of  our  enemies  had  of  necessity  curtailed 
the  number  of  our  purchasers.  The  necessity  of  war  supplies  and 
several  poor  harvests  had  rendered  necessary  the  purchase  of  much 
food  and  of  much  raw  material,  consequently  to  restore  the  balance 
large  pa3anents  in  gold  and  silver  had  to  be  made.  The  great 
BuhBidiea  granted  to  ioxeigu  ipo>NCt^lMwd.  necessarily  been  chiefly  paid 
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in  specie.  Large  compensatioii  had  been  given  for  the  freights  and 
cargoes  of  neutral  ships  which  had  been  seized ;  and  the  Qoyemment 
fsa  their  special  pniposes  had  had  to  borrow  npwards  of  ten  millions 
in  specie  firom  the  Bank.  Threats  of  invasion  had  inducecT  people 
tfaionghont  the  coontiy  to  realize  their  property  as  far  as  possible ; 
this  had  produced  a  run  upon  the  country  banks,  which  had  in  turn 
demanded  their  deposits  from  the  Bank  of  England.  All  these 
accumulated  causes  had  so  lowered  the  reserve,  that  on  Saturday  the 
SOth  of  February  there  was  only  £1,272,000  in  the  Bank  cellars,  and 
it  was  known  that  the  demands  of  the  next  forty-eight  hours  would 
entirely  empty  them.  In  this  crisis  the  Bank  applied  to  the 
Goyemment ;  a  Goundl  was  immediately  held,  although  supeiuioii  of 
it  was  Sunday,  and  a  proclamation  was  issued  forbid-  «*^  p^ymenu. 
ding  payments  in  cash.  A  meeting  of  merchants  next  day  sanctioned 
this  step,  promising  to  accept  bank  notes  as  legal  tender.  On  ex- 
smination  the  Bank  was  found  solvent,  but  a  Bill  was  passed  pro- 
hibiting it  to  pay  in  cash  more  than  twenty  shillings,  or  to  advance 
to  Government  more  than  £600,000.  Though  only  intended  as  a 
temporary  expedient,  this  Act  continued  in  operation  for  twenty-two 
years,  and  during  the  whole  of  that  time  the  depreciation  of  the 
paper  money  was  comparatively  slight. 

The  danger  caused  by  the  mutiny  was  still  greater :  it  was  the 
mtention  of  the  French  Directory  that  the  fleet  of  the  Texel,  composed 
entirely  of  the  Dutch,  the  fleet  at  Brest  which  had  been  collected  for 
the  invasion  of  Ireland,  and  the  great  Spanish  fleet,  should  combine. 
Thus,  an  armament  of  more  than  seventy  ships  of  the  line  would 
sweep  the  English  fleet  from  the  Channel,  and  any  operations  against 
the  island  would  be  rendered  safe.      But  the  check  The  invasion 
sustained  by  the  Spanish  fleet  off  Cape  St.  Vincent  ^ec^ed  by  the 
ruined  the  well-conceived  plan.     A  few  days  before  vincent,  Feb.* 
Tate  landed  in  England,  the  great  Spanish  fleet  set  sail  ^^*  ^'^^'^' 
from  Carthagena,  intending  to  join  the  French  fleet  off  Brest  and 
the  Dutch  fleet  off  the  Texel,  and  thus  secure  the  mastery  of  the 
ChanneL    Sir  John  Jervis  was  Admiral  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
with  him  was  Commodore  Nelson,  and  though  the  Spanish  fleet 
had  twelve  more  ships  than  he  had,  and  1200  more  guns,  he 
determined  to  flg^t    He  contrived  to  separate  nine  Spanish  idiips 
from  the  main  body,  and  took  four  of  the  remainder,  and  though 
the  separated  ships  joined  the  line  in  the  evening,  and  Jervis  was 
rfall  outnumbezed,  the  Spanish  fleet  retired  into  Cadiz, 

But  thoufifh  the  combined  invasion  was  thus  tb.watV.ed,  V\i^  ^\ijc^^ 
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danger  for  England,  or  rather  for  Ireland,  was  by  no  means  at  an 
end.  Hoche  had  been  removed  from  the  army  of  the  Ocean  to  the 
army  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse.  His  mind  was  constantly  bent 
upon  the  invasion  of  Ireland,  and,  acting  under  his  influence,  the 
Dutch  Government,  wishing  to  do  something  to  show  that  they  were 
not  entirely  effaced  from  the  list  of  nations,  with  great  efforts 
strengthened  and  equipped  their  fleet  at  the  Texel  till  it  numbered 
fourteen  sail  of  the  line,  and  embarked  in  it  their  whole  army, 
15,000  men,  for  an  attack  upon  Ireland.  The  Directory,  taking 
umbrage  at  this  independent  action,  insisted  upon  Hoche,  with 
5000  men,  accompanying  them,  and  on  their  refusal  began  i^ain  to 
get  ready  their  Brest  squadron  for  a  similar  expedition.  To  watch 
the  Dutch  became  the  duty  of  Admiral  Duncan,  the  care  of  Brest 
was  intrusted  to  Admiral  Bridport  with  the  fleet  at  Portsmouth. 
Fortunately  for  England,  the  sailing  of  the  fleets  was  delayed ;  had 
they  sailed  in  the  summer,  as  intended,  they  would  have  found 
England  without  fleets. 

Early  in  the  year  a  conspiracy  was  discovered  among  the  crews  of 
the  fleet  at  Spithead,  with  a  view  to  demanding  redress  of  certain 
Mutiny  at  grievances.  These  grievances  were  shared  in  by  all  the 
Spithead.  seamen  in  the  navy  and  were  very  reaL    The  pay  and 

pensions  had  never  been  altered  since  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  though 
every  necessary  of  life  had  risen  from  thirty  to  forty  per  cent. ;  this 
neglect  was  rendered  particularly  objectionable  as  the  pay  and  pensions 
of  the  army  had  been  increased  to  suit  the  times.  Many  officers  were 
appointed  by  interest  alone,  and  a  system  of  barefaced  peculation 
was  carried  on  by  those  who  had  the  duty  of  provisioning  the  fleet, 
for  the  ships  were  furnished  in  a  great  degree  by  contract  through  the 
purser ;  moreover,  all  the  nautical  arrangements  were  at  this  time 
remarkable  for  extreme  roughness,  almost  brutality,  for  unjust 
severity  of  discipline,  for  arbitrary  power  vested  in  the  hands  of 
the  captain,  and  frequent  misuse  of  that  power.  When  Lord 
Bridport,  Lord  Howe's  second  in  command,  signalled  to  put  to  sea, 
every  ship  in  the  fleet  refused  to  obey  ;  and  the  next  day  delegates 
from  every  ship  met  in  the  *  Queen  Charlotte,'  and  the  mutiny  was 
organized.  The  men  behaved  with  perfect  decorum,  and  drew  up 
a  petition,  asking  that  their  wages  should  be  raised  to  suit  the  rise 
of  prices  in  every  direction,  and  that  some  improvement  should 
be  made  in  their  system  of  pensiona  To  the  Admiralty  they  sent 
a  petition,  exposing  the  peculations  of  the  pursers  and  the  xol- 
i^'arrantable    hardsbipB  lo  w\^c\i  XV^  ^^ot  was  exposed.     The 
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nltj  acknowledged  at  once  the  justice  of  the  daim  foi 
»d  wages,  bnt  were  silent  upon  the  other  abuses.  This  did 
dsfy  the  men:  three  admirals  were  sent  to  treat  with  them ; 
hen  an  outbuist  of  anger  on  the  part  of  one  of  them  broke  off 
nfBrence,  the  red  flag  of  mutiny  was  hoisted  and  the  guns 
«  However,  when  their  demands  were  granted  in  full,  and  a 
iidon  was  sent  them  from  London,  they  at  once  returned  to 
duty.  During  the  whole  of  the  outbreak  perfect  order  had 
1.  But  the  folly  of  the  Admiralty,  who,  wishing  to  save  their 
sent  down  a  perverse  order  that  tiie  marines  should  be  kept 
atlj  ready  to  suppress  mutiny,  led  the  sailors  to  believe  that 
rare  being  deceived,  and  a  second  outbreak  was  the  result. 
»mpt  to  suppress  it  by  foree  on  board  the  '  London'  ended  \st 
mutiny  among  all  the  ships  then  lying  at  St.  Helen's,  outside 
ad.  Lord  Howe,  the  most  popular  of  the  admirals,  known 
the  sailors  as  "  Black  Dick,"  was  intrusted  with  the  difficult 
'  recalling  the  fleet  to  its  allegiance.  With  great  skill  he  con- 
that  while  their  requests  were  granted,  they  should  seem  to 
dving  rather  than  demanding  a  favour.  He  persuaded  them 
«  a  letter  of  contrition  to  himself,  and  apparently  as  the  &uit 
j^ood  offices,  announced  to  them  that  an  Act  of  Parliament  had 
Mussed  securing  to  them  the  redress  of  grievances  they  had 
ded,  and  that  considerable  changes  were  to  be  made  among 
isers. 

wholly  unpolitical  mutiny  was  followed  by  a  more  formid- 
ovement  among  the  ships  at  the  Nore.  It  began  ^f^y^  ^ 
iid  the  ^Sandwich,'  the  flagship  of  Admiral  tiMNon. 
BT.  As  in  the  former  case,  delegates  from  the 
I  met  on  board  the  '  Sandwich/  but  the  chief  management  of 
Ltiny  fell  absolutely  into  the  hands  of  a  seaman  called  Parker, 
of  good  education,  and  at  one  time  an  officer  in  the  navy,  but 
abilities  as  a  leader  were  spoiled  by  his  arrogant  assumption 
atorial  power.  Under  his  influence  the  demands  of  the 
tess  assumed  a  political  character ;  they  required  a  revision  of 
ddles  of  War,  an  increase  of  prize-money,  and  the  dismissal  of 
not  agreeable  to  the  ships'  companies.  All  efforts  to  bring 
sn  to  reason  were  unavailing.  Lord  Spencer  himself,  the 
jord  of  the  Admiralty,  had  an  interview  with  Parker,  but 
Bt  with  nothing  but  insult.  After  this  the  mutineers  fired 
iome  frigates  who  would  not  join  them,  and  blocksAei^  ^^ 
(L    It  became  neceasary  to  take  vigorous  meaeuxea.  'Bn^^^sc& 
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passed  without  opposition  strengthening  the  hands  d  Govemment, 
and  making  it  felony  to  hold  interconise  with  the  matinons  ships. 
Ships  were  got  ready^  the  navigation  of  the  Thames  was  rendered 
difficolt  by  the  removal  of  marks,  and  batteries  were  erected  along 
the  river.  Cut  off  from  the  shore,  and  finding  no  sympathy  among 
the  fleets  at  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth,  nor  among  even  the  most 
advanced  radicals  on  shore,  although  they  were  joined  by  the  fleets 
of  Admiral  Duncan,  the  mutineers  began  to  give  way.  Ship  after 
ship  slipped  her  cable  and  escaped  from  the  mutinous  fleet,  and  on 
the  15th  of  June  the  '  Sandwich '  herself  was  brought  within  range 
of  the  batteries.  Parker  was  at  once  apprehended,  sentenced  to 
death,  and  hanged.  But  though  the  firmness  of  the  Government 
had  secured  them  complete  victory,  they  were  too  conscious  of  the 
real  abuses  in  the  navy  to  be  severe.  Only  four  or  five  executions 
followed. 

The  great  peculiarity  of  the  mutiny  was  the  ease  with  which  it 
Seal  loyalty  of  ^^  ultimately  suppressed  and  the  proofs  of  underlying 
uie  niion.  loyalty  which  are  visible  throughout  it.  In  the  Channel 
fleet  all  the  offers  of  the  Admiralty,  and  even  of  Parliament,  were 
regarded  as  delusive  till  the  Sling's  own  sign  manual  was  exhibited, 
upon  which  all  signs  of  mistrust  at  once  vanished.  When  one  of 
the  ships  threatened  to  leave  the  fleet  and  join  the  French,  the  guns 
of  the  rest  of  the  mutinous  fleet  were  at  once  turned  upon  it,  and 
it  was  carefully  blockaded  by  guard-boats ;  and  again,  so  far  from 
sympathizing  with  the  mutineers  of  the  Nore,  the  sailors  of  the 
Channel  fleet,  after  their  return  to  allegiance,  wrote  to  the  delegates 
declaring  that  their  conduct  was  a  scandal  to  the  British  navy. 
Even  at  the  Nore,  where  the  mutiny  had  taken  a  more  political 
form,  every  ship  but  one  struck  the  red  flag  and  hoisted  the  royal 
ensign  on  the  King's  birthday,  and  within  a  few  weeks  of  the  sup- 
pression of  the  disaffection,  the  battle  of  Camperdown,  one  of  the 
severest  engagements  of  the  time,  was  chiefly  won  for  England  by 
the  crews  of  the  lately  insurgent  fleet. 

It  was  well  for  England  that  the  Qovemment  of  France  was  at 
^^  this  time  so  disorganized  that  no  vigorous  effort  could 
of  the  French  be  made  to  take  advantage  of  her  deplorable  condition, 
oovemment.  rpj^^  place  of  the  assiguats  had  been  taken  by  another 
form  of  paper  money  called  ** mandate,"  but  these  too  had  been  rejected 
by  the  people,  who  could  no  longer  be  brought  to  believe  in  paper 
mon&y  of  any  description.  Forced  to  have  recourse  to  the  use  of 
specie,  the  Directory  had  a\ao  lound  il&^U  compelled  to  have  lecooise 
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to  the  old  means  of  raising  money ;  compulsory  loans  were  established, 
the  receipts  of  fatnre  years  anticipated,  the  national  goods  sold  for 
whatever  they  would  fetch,  and  money  raised  at  the  most  ridicnlons 
interest  These  financial  arrangements  gave  rise  to  much  nefarious 
speculation  and  stock-jobbing ;  the  business  of  the  army  to  still 
more;  and  the  newly  enriched  speculators,  emancipated  from  the 
pressure  of  the  tenor  and  devoid  of  all  the  nobler  sentiments  of 
republicaniam,  were  a  mere  set  of  selfish  voluptuaries.  In  such  a 
dissolution  of  morality  and  public  spirit  it  was  plain  that  the 
royalists  had  their  chance,  and  in  the  year  1797  sufficient  members 
of  their  party  were  elected  to  change  the  majority  of  the  two  councils. 
The  representative  body  immediately  entered  into  a  struggle  with  the 
executive  Directory;  and  in  that  Directory  were  Barras,  a  revolutionary 
at  heart  though  the  leader  of  all  the  dissoluteness  of  the  time, 
Barthdlemy,  the  negotiator  of  Basle,  who  appears  to  have  been  royalist 
in  his  tendencies,  and  Camot,  an  upright  republican,  but  yet  under 
the  influence  of  the  dread  of  the  old  terror.  It  was  plain  that  if  the 
Revolution  was  to  be  saved  it  must  be  done  by  violent  means,  and 
Bewbell  and  Lardveilito,  the  remaining  directors,  with  the  assistance 
of  BarraSy  determined  to  save  it  at  the  cost  of  a  wwp  dUtaX  carried 
oat  by  the  army.  On  the  night  of  the  18th  FructLdor  (Sept.  4, 1797), 
Camot  and  Borth^emy,  with  fifty  of  the  obnoxious  majority,  were 
anested,  and  all  chance  of  a  royalist  reaction  was  for  the  time  over. 
Bonaparte  was  now  convinced  that  the  ultimate  fate  of  France  must 
be  with  the  army,  in  other  words,  that  it  must  lie  with  himself  but 
with  great  wisdom  he  determined  to  wait  the  turn  of  events. 

While  the  x><urties  were  thus  struggling  in  France,  and  there 
seemed   a   chance   of  an  entire  change  of  feeling,  the   English 
ministry,  very  seriously  anxious  for  peace,  again  opened   HegotiatioM 
negotiations.    The  Preliminaries  of  L^oben  had  in  fact  **  ^*^«- 
removed  what  should  have  been  the  sole  difficulty ;  it  was  impossible 
that  England  should  continue  to  hold  out  on  the  subject  of  the 
Low  Countries  when  Austria  had  herself  entered  into  a  private 
treaty  to  abandon  them.    A  passport  was  therefore  demanded,  and, 
somewhat  unfortunately.  Lord  Malmesbury  was  again  fixed  upon 
as  the  negotiator.    He  went  to  Lisle,  presented  his  plan  of  a  treaty, 
and  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  all  was  going  well.    England 
consented  to  restore  all  her  conquests  with  the  exception  of  the  Isle 
of  Trinidad,  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope,  and  Ceylon.    But  this  was  at 
the  very  moment  when  the  quarrel  was  at  its  heig^  m  'S«:n&\ 
intent  upon  its  own  affiiiiv,  the  Directory  suffered  t\i^  \i^^o\^^X<(^Tk& 
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to  drag  on,  and  when  at  length  the  republican  party  won  their 
▼ictory  on  the  18th  Fmctidor,  the  negotistionB  were  soddenly 
broken  off  on  the  old  ground  that  Malmeflbnrj  had  not  got  fiodl 
authority.  The  real  reason  is  obviouSy — ^the  party  in  power,  who 
relied  on  the  army,  knew  that  the  power  of  the  army  was  immensely 
increased  by  a  state  of  war. 

The  termination  of  the  n^otiations  was  at  once  followed  by  a 
vigorous  continuation  of  the  war.  Lord  Malmesbury  had  been  but 
y^^i^  ^  a  few  weeks  in  England  when  the  Dutch  fleet  found 

OMvwtfowm.  itself  ready  at  leniiih  to  sail  from  the  TexeL  But  the 
delay— caused  by  the  weather,  the  absence  of  Hoche,  and 
the  fetctions  of  Paris — had  almost  deprived  it  of  its  tenors.  Even 
when  the  greater  part  of  his  fleet  had  been  in  mutiny  in  the 
Thames,  Duncan  had  maintained  the  appearance  of  a  blockade; 
keeping  his  two  liEdthful  ships  within  cdght  of  the  land,  he  had 
kept  up  so  r^^ular  a  succession  of  signals,  as  though  sending 
his  orders  to  a  fleet  outside,  that  the  Dutch  never  found  out 
that  there  were  only  two  ships  watching  them.  When  at 
length  they  sailed  Duncan's  fleet  outnumbered  theirs  by  one  ship. 
He  had  withdrawn  for  an  instant  to  Yarmouth  roads  to  lefit^  hut 
apprised  in  time,  he  was  enabled  to  fedl  npon  the  Dutch  fleet  before 
it  had  left  the  coast  of  Holland.  He  contrived,  although  the  enemy 
was  in  close  order,  to  come  between  them  and  the  shore,  and  after 
a  close  combat,  which  recalled  the  old  days  of  the  rivalry  between 
England  and  Holland,  by  four  o'clock  on  the  11th  of  October 
he  had  succeeded  in  capturing  the  flagship  of  Admiral  Winter, 
together  with  seven  other  ships  of  the  line,  two  56-gun  ships, 
and  two  frigates.  The  bold  manoeuvre  of  passing  between  the 
enemy  and  the  shore  was  a  source  of  some  danger,  as  the  fleets 
drifted  close  inland  during  the  action,  but  Duncan  skilfully  saved 
both  his  own  fleet  and  his  prizes.  The  action  was  watched  by 
crowds  from  the  Dutch  shore.  This  battle  put  an  end  to  the 
danger  of  immediate  invasion,  though  it  seems  to  have  inspired  the 
French  with  a  determination  to  carry  on  that  invasion  on  a  larger 
scale  in  the  following  year,  when  great  preparations  were  made 
under  the  personal  superintendence  of  Bonaparte. 

The  breach  of  negotiations  at  Lisle  was  followed  on  the  i7th 
of  October  by  the  completion  of  the  Peace  of  Gampo 
oampo  Formio.  Fonuio,  whlch  had  been  begun  by  the  Preliminaries 
Oct.  17.  q£  L^oben.     This   peace  secured  to  France  the  pos- 

session of  Belgium,  the  \ef\.  boxJL  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  Ionian 
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laleB,  and  admowledged  the  establishment  of  the  Cisalpine  Re- 
public^ conBiBtiTig  of  the  proyinces  conquered  in  Italy  from  the 
Austriaos,  the  Pope,  and  Venice ;  while  Austria  received  in  exchange 
Venice  itself  and  its  eastern  provinces,  Friuli,  Istria,  and  Dalmatia. 
Fiance  thns  lay  not  only  triumphant  in  Europe,  but  with  the 
Bhine  for  its  frontier,  and  for  outposts  four  republics  pledged  to 
uphold  its  revolutionary  ideas.  But  in  acquiring  this  position  the 
rights  of  peoples  had  been  trampled  upon.  A  few  months  later  saw 
Switzerland  appended  to  France,  while  the  occupation  of  Bome  seemed 
to  give  colour  to  the  assertion  that  the  Bevolution  was  atheistical. 
Ihe  whole  turn  of  events  was  such  as  to  justify,  even  to  necessitate, 
subsequent  European  interference. 

The  peculiar  manner  in  which  Ireland  has  been  conquered,  peopled, 
and  managed,  renders  questions  regarding  this  country   oompUcatioM 
most  intricate  and  difficult.    There  is  seldom  a  single  «tt«Bdiiig  zriih 
interest  to  be  traced  which  is  not  crossed  by  numerous  **^'*******^ 
side  winds,  which  render  the  development  of  political  questions 
crooked  and  complicated.    The  Roman  Catholic  interest,  the  Pro- 
testant interest,  the  old  Irish  interest,  the  Anglo-Irish  interest,  the 
interest  of  the  English  ascendancy,  the  claims  of  the  Presbyterianfl 
as  contrasted  with  the  National  Church,  are  constantly  crossing  and 
xeerosaing.    At  no  time  was  this  complication  so  great  or  this  diffi- 
culty so  insobible  as  in  the  years  which  followed  the  breaking  out 
of  the  French  Revolution. 

There  is  one  thing,  however,  which  tends  to  throw  a  certain  light 
upon  the  conduct  of  the  Qovemment  of  England  during  ReceMity  for 
these  years  of  difficulty.  Pitt  and  his  more  intimate  *J»e''ni<». 
friends  had  already  firmly  decided  in  their  own  minds  that  one  cure 
only  was  possible  for  Irish  evils — a  close  and  complete  legislative 
union  with  England.  The  action  of  the  Whig  Qovemment  in  1782 
had  been  ostensibly  in  exactly  the  opposite  direction ;  the  triumph 
of  Grattan  and  the  volunteers  had  been  won  when  legislative  dis- 
union was  granted,  and  what  we  should  now  speak  of  as  Home  Rule 
established.  The  party  which  triumphed  on  that  occasion  was  not 
the  Irish  party,  or  the  Catholic  party,  but  the  Protestant  aristocracy. 
The  anti-national  character  and  exclusive  nature  of  the  party  in 
power  was  shown  by  the  rejection  of  all  Pitt's  efforts  at  parliamentary 
xefoim.  The  independent  Irish  Parliament  was  indeed  full  of  able 
speakeiB ;  men  who  earned  the  art  of  rhetoric  and  of  cIotMn%  litt\& 
tfaoaght  in  magnificent  language  to  the  highest  pitck.    'BviA.  Vd  \a  x^^N* 
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anfair  to  take  as  a  sample  of  the  practical  excellence  of  the  manage- 
ment of  what  we  may  speak  of  as  the  Home  Bnlers,  the  condition  d 
the  Fonndling  Hospital  in  Dublin.    It  was  a  noble  institution ;  about 
^16,000  a  year  was  spent  on  it ;  120  noblemen  and  wealthy  gentiy 
were  on  its  committee ;  yet  after  just  ten  years  of  Irish  management^ 
a  committee  of  inquiry  reported  that  out  of  upwards  of  2000  in&nti 
yearly  consigned  to  its  care,  the  average  that  survived  was  1301 
They  were  sent  up  in  scores,  in  open  baskets,  from  distant  parts  of 
Ireland,  and  arrived  crushed  and  half  lifeless,  to  be  tossed  aside^ 
without  care  or  inquiry,  into  the  kenneL   Twenty-one  committee-men 
formed  a  quorum,  yet  never  once,  except  when  places  were  to  ba 
given  away,  had  that  quorum  met,  and  for  years  the  treasurer,  to 
whom  the  management  had  been  confided,  had  been  absolutely  bedr 
ridden.    All  that  can  be  alleged  in  excuse  for  the  bad  TWf^nftg^Tnff><) 
of  which  this  is  r.  sample,  is  that  the  Constitution  of  1782  had  not 
been  thoroughly  tried.    Deprived  by  law  of  its  power  in  the  Indt 
Parliament,  yet  conscious  of  the  impossibility  of  allowing  the  conntiy 
to  act  as  if  completely  independent,  the  Government  had  had  reoomn 
to  indirect  influence  for  establishing  its  power.    While  the  franchiii 
and  the  representation,  all  official  places  and  all  professions,  exo^ 
the  medical  profession,  were  exclusively  confined  to  the  Protestanl^ 
who  were  also  the  possessors  of  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  soil,  Govezn* 
ment  had  found  it  possible  by  bribery,  direct  or  indirect,  to  command 
a  constant  majority  in  Parliament  of  those  who  were  eager  to  uphoU 
the  English  connection  and  the  Protestant  ascendancy.     Bat  tin 
very  fact  of  its  thus  acting  had  placed  a  considerable  portion  of  tin 
Protestant  population  in  opposition  to  Government. 

Among  the  Protestants  themselves  there  were  formed  two 
ipiriioppoiition  parties,  who  may  be  called  roughly  Whigs  and  Toiw^ 
to  Govemment.    qj^  tj^e  one  sidc  thosc  placemen  and  pensioners  who 
ported  the  English  Govemment,  and  on  the  other  those 
families  and  connections  (probably  by  no  means  purer  or 
minded  than  their  opponents)  who  wished,  as  the  Whig 
had  wished  in  England,  to  be  masters  of  the  Govemment,  and 
rule  Ireland  almost  as  a  separate  nation.    Of  these  great  comn 
the  typical  men  were,  of  the  Tories,  the  family  of  the  Beresford^ 
by  the  ability  of  Fitzgibbon  the  Chancellor,  and  of  the  Wliig^ 
family  of  the  Ponsonbys,  led  by  the  genius  of  Grattan.    Around^  <i  ^ 
Opposition  party  there  naturally  collected  those  men  who  were 
reformers  at  heart,  and  t\i^  O^^o^^^^qvl^^  ^kua  enabled  to  nae 
and  watchv^ordB  wlaich  ^et^  tlo\.  otI^i  «^^^vs^  %a.\  ^JaissXte 
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irbioli  xeally  tonched  the  great  evils  of  the  country.  The  first  of 
^beee  evils  was  the  preposteroiis  amount  of  Qovemment  influence ; 
md  the  obyions  way  in  which  that  influence  might  be  reached  was 
by  a  xefoQcm  of  Parliament,  for  nothing  could  be  more  abominable 
ihan  the  arrangement  by  which  members  were  elected.  It  was 
iroiBe  even  than  in  England ;  by  far  the  larger  number  of  seats  were 
dther  private  or  Qovemment  property,  and  nominees  were  appointed 
onder  distinct  conditions,  and  their  votes  secured  by  distinct  and 
irell- understood  bargains ;  every  man's  price  and  every  man's 
Bxpectation  were  actually  entered  like  a  list  of  merchandise  in  the 
Gk)vemment  books.  A  second  point  was  the  fact,  that  not  only  all 
political  power,  but  till  the  year  1793  almost  all  social  position 
was  deni^  to  the  Boman  Catholics.  On  the  first  of  these  points  the 
opponents. of  Government  were  agreed ;  they  were  perfectly  willing, 
for  the  sake  of  injuring  Qovemment,  to  press  constantly  for  a  large 
reform  bilL  On  the  second  point  there  was  a  feur  greater  difference 
of  opinion.  Grattan,  though  himself  a  Protestant  and  a  friend  to 
the  Protestant  ascendancy,  was  great  enough  to  urge  constantly  the 
relief  of  his  Catholic  fdlow-countrymen ;  but  the  great  majority  of 
his  fiiendsy  however  much  they  might  from  time  to  time  for  political 
purposes  uphold  the  Catholic  claims,  were  in  fact  thoroughly  opposed 
to  anything  which  would  injure  their  own  Protestant  ascendancy. 
There  was  thus  a  sort  of  show  of  union  between  the  Protestant 
nationalists  and  the  Catholics,  but  at  heart  disunion  and  dislike. 

Meanwhile,  whatever  effect  upon  the  Protestant  population  Home 
Rule  may  have  had,  it  had  not  in  the  slightest  degree  orieTanees  of 
alleviated  the  position  of  the  Irish  peasants.  Their  *J»«p«Matry. 
landlords  were  still  Englishmen,  Protestants,  conquerors,  and  harsh 
landlords.  The  Church  of  England  still  demanded  its  tithes.  The 
atietocracy  and  gentry  had  neglected  their  duties  tUl,  as  has  been 
well  said,  they  forgot  they  had  duties  to  perform ;  they  were  hope- 
lessly corrupt,  both  morally  and  politically.  The  independence 
which  the  peasantry  were  taught  by  the  inflated  language  used  in 
Parliament  to  believe  they  had  already  acquired  seemed  to  them  a 
bitter  deception ;  and  their  belief  in  the  viUany  of  the  rulers  who 
had  tricked  them,  and  in  the  complete  slavery  and  hardship  of  their 
own  position  as  Roman  Catholics,  was  envenomed  by  the  expressions 
which  the  Opposition  allowed  itself  to  use  in  its  assaults  on  Qovem- 
ment. They  were  thus  ripe  for  rebellion.  Indeed,  for  many  years 
they  had  been  filling  Ireland  with  outragea  All  sorts  of  combina- 
tions had  been  made  against  rent-coUectors  and  tith^-'^tocXfiic^   \t!l 
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Munster  arose  the  Society  of  the  White  Boys  and  the  followeiB  of 
Captam  Bight.  Combinatioiis  were  also  directed  against  the  fianiien 
of  taxes,  who  most  shamelessly  abased  their  position.  Absenteeism 
was  the  curse  of  Ireland.  While  the  middleman  of  the  absentee 
landlord  racked  the  wretched  cotter  for  his  rent,  the  middleman  of 
the  absentee  parson  racked  him  for  his  tithes.  They  were  in  the 
habit  of  taking  their  payments  in  interest-bearing  bonds,  and  when 
the  wretched  peasant  was  nnable  to  meet  those  bonds,  he  became 
practically  the  slave  of  the  tithe  feumier,  who  compelled  him  to  do 
his  form  work  for  him  as  the  price  of  his  forbearance  to  put  the  law 
in  execution. 

The  executive  machinery  of  the  Gk)vemment  in  Ireland  was  not  strong 
waakneu  of  enough  to  keep  order.  The  outrages  of  the  Catholics 
the  ex«mtiy».  j^^d  frequently  to  be  met  by  the  voluntary  efforts.of  their 
enemies,  which  soon  degenerated  into  counter-outrages.  Thus  there 
arose  in  Munster  a  constant  cruel  war  between  the  two  religions.  In 
the  north  of  Ireland  it  was  worse,  for  the  hatred  between  the  reli- 
gions was  there  more  pronounced.  In  dread  of  outrages  similar  to 
those  of  the  south,  the  Protestants  began,  in  the  roughest  and  most 
illegal  manner,  to  deprive  the  Catholics  of  aims,  which  indeed 
they  had  no  right  to  carry ;  and  the  Catholics  were  driven  to  form 
themselves  into  lawless  societies  under  the  name  of  Defenders,  in 
opposition  to  which  there  arose,  about  the  year  1790,  the  organization  of 
the  Orange  Lodges ;  and  there,  too,  a  cruel  civil  war  began  to  be  waged. 

While  Ireland  was  in  this  miserable  condition,  while  the  liberty 
Effect  of  which  the  wretched  peasantry  had  been  promised  had  en- 

EevohSS  to  ^rely  disappeared,  while  the  upper  classes  of  all  parties 
ireuiid.  seemed  in  the  last  degree  degraded,  and  the  ascendancy 

of  the  useless  and  tyrarmical  Church  fixed  for  ever,  the  great  news 
of  the  French  Kevolution  came.  Even  in  more  sober  England 
men's  hearts  were  stirred  within  them  at  the  promise  of  the 
emancipation  of  the  human  race ;  among  the  suffering  passionate 
Irish,  with  their  impulsive  and  sanguine  dispositions,  the  effect  was 
far  greater.  But  the  class  who  were  at  first  chiefly  influenced 
by  it  were  not  the  Boman  Catholics — although,  no  doubt,  for  them 
too  it  seemed  to  promiBe  at  least  a  share  in  the  franchise,— but 
the  Northern  Presbyterians  and  Dissenters,  republican  from  theu 
origin,  and,  from  the  very  nature  of  their  religious  creed,  equally 
oppressed  with  the  Catholics  by  a  proud  and  dominant  Church,  and 
more  keenly  alive  to  that  abominable  system  of  government  which 
touched  the  Protestant  more  nearly  than  the  Catholic,  because  he 
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I  had  any  share  in  it  Ulster^  and  especially  the  town  of  Bel- 
were  the  great  centres  of  the  republican  and  Jacobin  feelings, 
her  with  Dublin,  where,  as  was  natural,  the  more  lively,  ambi- 
,  and  freethinking  elements  of  society  were  chiefly  to  be  found. 
lere  were  thus  to  be  somehow  handled  and  managed  by  Qovem* 
i  a  strong,  vicious,  reckless,  constitutional  opposi-  DiJBenitiM  of 
in  connection  with  a  few  men  honestly  desiring  tteaoT«iim«it. 
Legislative  independence  of  Ireland,  and,  as  a  necessary  step, 
»ugh  parliamentaiy  reform ; — secondly,  a  great  body  of  Catholics, 
lich  the  higher  and  more  respectable  part  desired  the  gradual 
iation  of  their  position,  and  joined  with  the  Opposition, 
lom  dislike  to  the  English  connection,  but  because  the  sup- 
ra of  Government  influence  seemed  inclined  to  refuse  every 
nd ;  and  of  which  the  lower  part,  iu  wild  misery  and  excite- 
^  was  waging  a  lawless  war  both  in  the  north  and  south ; — and 
ly,  a  very  considerable  body  of  men,  dissenters  of  the  North, 
freethinkers  of  Dublin,  who,  touched  by  the  influence  of  the 
oh  Bevolution,  desired  an  entire  overthrow  of  the  Qovemment, 
irere  willing  to  throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  France  for 
Mtruction  of  the  English  connection. 

ia  plain  that  of  these  sections  two  were  chiefly  dangerous — the 
sn  CSatholic  peasant,  who  hated  the  Protestant,  and  ponn«ttoa  of 
cepublican  Protestant,  who  hated  the  Qovemment  ^Vnited^ 
u^ed  the  Catholic  also.  While  these  were  separate  iriahmeB. 
ght  be  possible  to  play  off  one  against  the  other.  In  this  the 
leckless  men  who  desired  a  complete  change  of  Qovemment  saw 
saose  of  their  weakness.  The  most  prominent  of  these  was 
:e  Tone,  a  young  barrister,  the  son  of  a  Dublin  coachmaker, 
Ibr  personal  reasons  as  he  openly  confessed — ^because  certain 
estions  of  his  had  not  been  well  received  in  England — was  the 
mined  enemy  of  everything  English.  Nominally  a  Protestant, 
f  a  fireethinker,  to  him,  and  to  several  others  like  him, 
boB  disputes  appeared  merely  ridiculous ;  and  the  briUiant  idea 
d  him  of  uniting  those  two  sections  of  people  which  were  really 
erons  to  England — the  Northern  Republican  and  the  National 
ftn  Catholic — and  of  thus  forming  the  great  Society  of  the 
ed  Irishmen.  It  was  plain  that  great  difficulties  must  arise 
ializing  such  a  scheme.  Much  as  the  Protestants  of  Ulster 
i  England,  they  undoubtedly  hated  Catholics  more ;  much  aa 
Catholics  hated  England^  undoubtedly  they  hated  Piot&%\AXL\s^ 
Stillp  j^  might  he  the  policy  of  both  parties  to  Wxy  lox  ^ 
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time  their  great  hatred,  and  to  make  common  cause  on  that 
point  which  they  had  in  common.  Wolfe  Tone  and  his  republican 
Mends,  entirely  careless  of  religion,  formed  an  excellent  connecting 
link.  It  was  with  this  view  that  he  betook  himsell  to  Belfast,  to 
take  advantage  of  a  great  celebration  to  be  held  there  in  honour 
of  the  anniversary  of  the  destruction  of  the  Bastille,  and  there 
established  his  Society,  as  he  seems  already  to  have  done  in 
part  in  Dublin.  Its  ostensible  views  as  put  forward  in  the  pro- 
gramme were,  that  the  weight  of  English  influence  was  so  great 
as  to  require  the  cordial  union  of  the  people  of  Ireland  to  main- 
tain liberty,  that  the  only  constitutional  way  of  opposing  that  influ- 
ence was  reform  of  Parliament,  and  that  no  reform  was  practicable 
which  did  not  include  Inshmen  of  every  religious  persuasion.  Tone 
noped,  by  thus  setting  prominently  forward  the  advantages  which 
each  party  was  desirous  of  gaining,  to  win  the  adhesion  of  both. 

But  the  Catholics  themselves  were  not  a  wholly  united  body. 
J^^^  Unable  to  find  any  more  legitimate  means  of  making 

anumgtiM  themselves  heard,  they  had,  since  1782,  intrusted  their 
oathouet.  interests  to  a  central  conmiittee  at  Dublin,  consisting  of 

some  of  the  most  important  nobility  and  gentry  of  tiieir  party,  as 
well  as  of  others  of  a  more  violent  stamp.  The  temper  of  the 
English  Government  was  such,  that  faidy  friendly  relations  subsisted 
between  it  and  the  Bishops  and  more  educated  part  of  the  Catholics. 
Pitt  was  himself  a  friend  to  the  Catholic  claims  in  England.  Many 
of  the  restrictions  had  been  already  removed  from  the  Catholics 
in  England  and  in  Scotland,  and  neither  Pitt  nor  the  chief  mem- 
bers of  his  Cabinet  thought  it  impossible  that  the  emancipation  of 
the  Irish  should  proceed  by  the  same  steps  as  in  England.  This 
feeling  was  rendered  much  stronger  by  the  French  Revolution.  It 
seemed  impossible  that  the  dogmatic  and  highly  organized  Roman 
Church  should  become  the  champion  of  disorder  and  atheism,  and 
Pitt  hoped  by  attaching  them  to  himself  to  find  in  them  a  support 
against  the  spread  of  the  revolutionary  principles  which  were  lus 
great  dread.  The  Catholics  thus  became  an  object  of  contention  to 
the  extreme  parties ;  on  the  one  side  the  Nationalists  and  United 
Irishmen  sought  to  win  them  by  holding  out  hopes  of  regaining  their 
supremacy  by  reform  of  Parliament,  and  of  a  consequent  alienation 
from  English  policy  which  might  well  involve  a  complete  change  in 
the  Act  of  Settlement,  and  the  restoration  of  much  property  to  its 
old  Roman  Catholic  owners ;  and  on  the  other  side  the  English 
Gfovemment  attempted  to  outbid  its  rivals,  and  to  attach  the  Gi^o- 
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licB  moie  closely  to  the  English  interests,  by  granting  them  imme- 
diately a  large  measure  of  relief.  As  was  natural,  this  auction 
teEminated  in  a  split  among  the  Catholics  themselyes.  In  1791  a 
portion  of  the  Committee  sent  up  very  reasonable  demands  in  a 
petition,  signed  by  upwards  of  sixty  names.  These  petitioners  re- 
presented the  moderate  and  better  part  of  the  Catholics,  who  would 
have  been  willing  to  accept  the  legitimate  offers  of  the  English 
Qovemment ;  but  the  majority,  inspired  by  the  revolutionary  feel- 
ings of  the  time,  and  eagerly  desirous  for  the  complete  restoration 
of  their  position,  refused  to  acknowledge  the  petition  as  their  own, 
and  droYp  the  sixty  signatories  from  the  Committee.  They  then  pro- 
ceeded to  play  directly  into  the  hands  of  Wolfe  Tone,  entering  into 
dose  connection  with  the  revolutionary  society  at  Belfast,  which 
they  no  doubt  intended  to  use  as  a  caf  s-paw  only,  until  they  should 
attain  that  complete  Catholic  ascendancy,  which  could  scarcely  fail 
to  result  from  a  thorough  Beform  Bill  if  connected  with  the  removal 
of  religious  disabilities. 

It  may  excite  surprise  that  the  Government  did  not,  in  the 
presence  of  the  very  obvious  danger  which  had  arisen,  -^^^^ 
and  when  the  country  was  full  of  disturbance,  act  BuntoftiM 
vigorously  in  support  of  the  Protestant  ascendancy,  or  **^^*"™*^ 
at  least  confine  itself  to  giving  such  measures  of  relief  as  would  have 
satisfied  the  seceders  of  the  Catholic  committee.  The  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, and  those  who  had  charge  of  the  government  in  Ireland, 
perpetually  urged  upon  the  English  Cabinet  the  necessity  of  support- 
ing the  English,  declaring  that  the  real  contest  would  ultimately  be 
between  the  Irish  nationalists  and  the  English  settlers.  But  Pitt 
could  not  give  up  his  idea  that  relief  to  the  Catholics  was  necessary. 
He  suffered  Bichard  Burke,  a  foolish  yoimg  man,  to  act  apparently 
in  his  name,  and  to  hold  out  hopes  to  the  more  advanced  Catholic 
party.  The  Cabinet,  indeed,  subsequently  denied  having  given  him 
any  authority,  but  as  undoubtedly  Rtt  had  given  him  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  the  Secretary,  it  was  very  hard  to  prove  this  dis- 
claimer. Consequently,  in  the  session  of  1792,  both  the  Belfast 
republicans  and  the  Catholic  committee  sent  up  petitions  to  Par- 
liament of  a  very  strong  description.  They  were  both  rejected,  and 
in  their  place  a  measure  was  introduced  by  Sir  Hercules  Langrishe, 
apparently  with  the  consent  of  Qovemment,  admitting  Catholics  to 
the  profession  of  the  law,  removing  restrictions  on  their  education, 
and  repealing  the  Inter-marriage  Act.  It  was  only  with  considerable 
difficulty,  and  by  Government  influence,  that  this  BiW  \7QJ&  ^^ajsss^ 

aw.    MOT.  \e^   f^ 
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through  the  House,  for  the  Protestant  feeling  in  Parliament  was  very 
strong.  Langrishe's  measure  was  no  doubt  a  righteous  one  ;  but  it 
is  a  question  whether  at  the  moment  concession  to  the  Catholics  was 
wise,  especially  when  it  was  purchased  by  unpopularity  among  the 
Protestants.  It  seems  probable,  however,  that  both  now  and  in  hifl 
subsequent  action,  Pitt  was  influenced  by  a  detestation  of  the  ini- 
quitous means  by  which  Ireland  was  governed.  He  did  not  can 
nrnch  about  shocking  his  majority  of  pemrionew,  or  weakening 
English  ascendancy,  being  fully  determined  that  before  long  that 
ascendancy  should  give  place  to  a  wider  and  less  provincial  scheme 
of  Government,  produced  by  a  complete  union. 

The  effect  of  the  measure  at  first  was,  however,  certainly  not  saln- 
j^^^j^^^^^^  tary.    Signs  of  concession  on  the  part  of  the  (Jovem- 

dnuAdfl  of        meut,  and  the  foolish  conduct  of  Richard  Burke,  ezdted 
tn.  catholic      ^g  Catholics  of  the  United  Irish  party  to  raise  stiU 
higher  claims,  and  to  attempt  to  insist  upon  them  by  overawing  the 
Gk)vemment    Determined  that  there  should  be  no  mistake  as  to  the 
real  wishes  of  their  party,  the  committee  contrived  to  summon  • 
general  convention  of  Catholics  in  Dublin,  each  parish  sending  19 
its  representatives.    This  Parliament  met  in  what  was  called  the 
Back  Lane,  under  the  presidency  of  Edward  Bume,  a  well-knowB 
Catholic  merchant  of  extreme  views.     The  members  drew  np  i 
petition,  demanding  the  franchise  for  the  Catholics,  and  sent  it  direct 
to  England,  attempting  thus  to  overrule  their  own  Irish  Qovemmenl 
At  the  same  time,  Tone  and  Napper  Tandy,  the  leader  of  the  DaUii 
malcontents,  attempted  to  arm  their  threatening  counter-parliameit 
with  military  power,  by  raising,  in  imitation  of  the  old  volunteer* 
body  whom  they  called  the  National  Guards.    The  vigour  of  Fili' 
gibbon  nipped  this  plan  in  the  bud.     He  issued  a  prodanuttiflB^ 
against  the  assembling  of  men  in  arms,  and  as  though  to  prove  hflV 
much  a  little  vigour  would  effect,  and  how  easily  the  moveziMil^ 
might  at  that  time  have  been  suppressed,  the  muster  which 
have  taken  place  the  following  day  was  attended  by  three  men  <''ltf<«^ 
of  whom  Napper  Tandy  was  one.    But  the  petition  of  the  OoBi^^f^^if^^ 
tion  had  been  well  received  in  England ;  the  Government 
poTsistcd  in  overriding  the  wishes  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and 
ovoty  appearance  of  having  yielded  to  pressure,  in  1793, 
Hobart)  the  Chief  Secretary,  in  accordance  with  instractionfll 
eikUMiic  E«4i«f    ^^^^  introduced,   and   by  Government 

foTtod  doNOi  >[Vift  V^SiTQdX  q\  «2^Tuiwilling  House  of  ^ 
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to  the  gnnd  juries,  magistracy,  and,  finally,  to  the  franchise,  at  the 
Bame  time  repealing  the  Act  which  prohibited  the  bearing  of  arms. 
The  Gkiveniment  had  now  gone  as  far  as  it  intended  to  go.  It  had 
appaxently  made  its  concessions  with  a  bad  grace,  and  to  the  wrong 
people.  Ab  Lawrence  Parsons,  a  singularly  sensible  member  of  the 
Irish  Parliament,  pointed  out,  the  Bill  gave  the  franchise,  but  still 
refosed  to  the  Catholics  the  right  of  sitting  in  Parliament.  As  the 
franchiBe  was  very  low,  it  virtually  threw  the  power  into  the  hands 
of  the  lower  Catholics,  while  excluding  the  Catholic  gentry  from 
their  legitimate  influence.  It  was,  however,  in  vain  that  he  urged 
the  admission  of  the  Catholics  to  Parliament,  and  the  raising  of  the 
franchise.  The  United  Irishmen  were  able  to  say,  that  as  long  as 
they  could  vote  for  Protestants  alone  the  franchise  was  of  little  use ; 
and  farther,  that  even  had  they  been  able  to  elect  Catholics,  the 
Government  influence  was  too  strong  to  make  the  change  of  any  avaiL 
It  was  then  nominally  with  the  cry  of  reform  of  Parliament  that 
they  continned  their  agitation.  And  as  the  late  con-  Renewed 
cessions  had  been  apparently  granted  under  a  system  jSJ^^of''*' 
of  threats,  the  same  system  of  intimidation  was  pursued.  PariiAment. 
Biots  and  outrages  again  broke  out  in  all  parts  of  Ireland.  The 
Defenders  again  became  active.  House  after  house  of  the  Protes- 
tants was  robbed.  Murders  of  all  sorts  were  committed.  In  this  year 
alone  there  were  180  houses  attacked  in  Munster ;  while  the  success 
of  the  Convention  had  been  such  that  the  experiment  was  to  be  re- 
peated at  Athlone.  Fitzgibbon  indeed  postponed  the  immediate  danger 
by  securing  the  passage  of  the  Convention  Bill,  which  forbade  the  as- 
sembling of  such  illegal  meetings ;  and  in  other  respects  the  handsof  the 
executive  were  for  the  time  so  much  strengthened,  that  although  much 
outrage  continued,  and  discontent  was  smouldering  throughout  the 
country,  and  the  emissaries  of  the  United  Irishmen  scarcely  veiled 
their  revolutionary  intentions,  their  hopes  sunk  low,  and  Tone 
was  hiwwftlf  tbiTilriTig  of  joining  the  Government  side.  He  even  had 
an  interview  with  the  Chief  Secretary,  and  there  was  some  thought 
of  giving  him  employment  abroad.  But  just  about  this  time, 
in  17d4^  the  United  Irishmen,  losing  hope  of  carrying  out  their 
revolution  singlehanded,  began  to  think  of  summoning  the  assis- 
tance of  France.  It  was  in  this  year  that  one  Jackson  went  as  an 
emissary  to  France  with  undoubtedly  traitorous  designs.  One  of  his 
comrades,  as  so  often  happens  in  Irish  treasons,  turned  informer ; 
Jackson  was  apprehended,  and  took  poison,  and  died  in  the  dock.  «s^ 
the  sentence  was  being  pronounced  on  him. 
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Suddenly  the  hopes  of  the  Irish  party  received  an  unexpected 
Fauure  of  Fitz-  Impulse.  In  the  year  1794  the  Duke  of  Portland  and 
at  refOTm*jan.  the  Whigs  joined  the  Cabinet.  Their  point  of  union 
'^'^^^'  was  the  war  only,  in  other  respects  they  clung  to  theii 

old  traditions.     Portland,  their  chief,  had  been  Prime  Minister  when 
the  Act  for  legislative  equality  had  been  passed ;  and  when,  under 
pressure  from  this  section  of  his  party,  Pitt  consented  to  send  Lord 
Fitzwilliam,  the  heir  of  Lord  Rockingham,  to  Ireland  as  Viceroy, 
there  seemed  a  great  probability  that  a  complete  change  of  policy 
was  intended.    Such  indeed  was  the  view  of  Grattan,  who  had  had 
a  personal  interview  with  Pitt,  and  such  no  doubt  was  Fitzwilliam's 
own  view.     Such  in  part  was  Pitt's  view  also,  but  he  was  half- 
hearted in  the  matter.    He  was  displeased  at  having  to  yield  any- 
thing to  the  new  members  of  his  Cabinet,  and  though  desiring  that 
the  Catholic  claims  should  be  granted,  he  was  so  pledged  to  repres- 
sion that  he  scarcely  thought  the  present  a  desirable  time  for  that 
measure ;  while  his  fidelity  to  personal  friends^  and  his  strong  view 
of  personal  claims,  made  him  determined  that  none  of  the  existing 
officers  or  placemen  should  be  removed.     Besides  this,  the  only 
statesman  of  great  ability  among  the  Irish,  and  the  only  one  who 
possessed  Pitt's  ear,  was  Fitzgibbon  the  Chancellor,  a  bigoted  up- 
holder of  Protestant  ascendancy.     It  was  then  with  very  different 
views  that  FitzwUliam  and  Pitt  regarded  the  new  appointment   How 
great  this  difference  was  seems  to  be  absolutely  proved  by  a  refe^ 
ence  to  Qrenville's  letters.    In  fact,  the  way  in  which  Pitt  yielded 
can  only  be  explained  by  his  intending  ultimately  to  produce  the 
Union.    Fitzwilliam's  arrival  was  hailed  with  enthusiasm  by  the  Irish, 
and  acting  upon  his  own  view  of  his  commission,  which  he  believe(? 
that  Pitt  shared,  he  proceeded  rapidly  to  introduce  reforms.    Fitz- 
gibbon, it  was  clearly  understood,  he  was  not  to  touch ;  but  the 
Attorney  and  the  Solicitor- General,  Wolfe  and  Toler,  he  removed, 
and  replaced  them  by  the  far  better  known  lawyers,  Ponsonby  and 
Curran.    A  great  outcry  was  raised  at  this,  but  it  was  slight  when 
compared  with  the  opposition  evoked  when  the  Viceroy  proceeded 
to  lay  his  hands  on  Mr.  Beresford,  Commissioner  of  the  Revenue. 
He  was  the  head  of  one  of  those  great  families  who  obtained  their 
influence  by  managing  the  country  for  the  Government  interest, 
without  any  claim  on  the  score  of  talent.    So  great  was  his  influence 
that  a  quarter  of  the  places  in  Ireland  were  said  to  be  his  gift,  though 
he  himself  occupied  only  the  unimportant  situation  of  Commissioner 
oi  the  Eevenue.     Every  \ind^t\m^  vm.OL  jobber  in  the  country  felt  his 
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podtum  endangered,  bnt  it  wanted  more  influence  than  theirs  to 
remove  Fitzwilliam.  His  discomfiture  was  completed  by  his  own 
nuh  rapidity  of  action.  A  Bill  was  planned  with  the  co-operation 
of  Onttan  for  the  immediate  granting  of  the  Catholic  claims.  Fitz- 
gibboin  at  once  took  advantage  of  this,  and  well  acquainted  with  the 
oibetmacy  and  over-scrupulousness  of  the  King's  character,  found 
means  to  have  it  suggested  to  him  that  to  admit  Roman  Catholics  to 
Parliament  was  a  breach  of  his  Coronation  Oath.  The  suggestion 
fell  on  willing  ears ;  from  that  time  onward  it  became  a  fixed  idea 
in  the  royal  mind,  from  which  no  effort  could  remove  it. 

FitzwiUiazn  was  recalled.  Lord  Camden,  son  of  Chatham's  friend 
Pratt,  succeeded  him  as  Viceroy,  with  the  avowed  inten-  Fitswiuiam  mc- 
tion  of  restoring  the  system  of  Government  and  the  SSdJn^Ml^ 
policy  of  Lord  Westmoreland.  His  arrival  was  marked  1790. 
by  riots  in  Dublin,  in  which  Fitzgibbon's  life  was  with  difficulty 
saved.  Giattan  pendsted  in  bringing  in  the  Bill  he  had  begun  under 
Lord  Fitzwilliam,  but  when,  after  a  debate  which  lasted  aU  through 
the  nighty  it  was  finally  rejected  by  a  large  majority,  the  rejection  was 
held  to  be  finaL 

A  change  came  over  the  spirit  of  Ireland.  Even  the  more  patriotic 
members  began  to  think  that  a  complete  separation  An  opts  r«b«i- 
from  England  was  their  only  hope.  The  Catholic  "<«bH«M. 
committee,  feeling  that  it  was  no  longer  of  any  use,  dissolved 
itselt  The  Catholics  made  common  cause  with  the  United  Irish, 
and  the  bolder  spirits,  scarcely  hiding  their  revolutionary  inten- 
tions, sought  assistance  directly  frY)m  France,  whither  Tone  and 
Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  betook  themselves ;  and  an  insurrection  was 
planned,  to  be  carried  out  in  conjunction  with  a  French  army  under 
Hoche.  One  effect  of  this  was  tiie  separation  of  the  Protestants  of 
the  North  from  the  disaffected  body.  Among  the  townsmen  of 
Belfast  revolutionary  principles  still  kept  their  hold ;  but  the  eager- 
ness of  the  Oatholic  Defenders  and  their  constant  outrages  to  pro- 
cure aims  threw  the  great  mass  of  the  northern  Protestants,  whether 
Churchmen  or  Presbyterians,  on  to  the  Government  side.  The 
Orange  Lodges  were  formed  and  organized.  The  opposite  parties 
were  divided,  as  seems  inevitable  in  Ireland,  by  religion ;  and  the 
first  open  fight  between  the  two  parties  took  place  (Sept.  21)  at  the 
village  of  Diamond  in  Armagh,  a  skirmish  spoken  of  as  the  battle 
of  the  Diamond.  At  all  events  interests  now  began  to  clear  them- 
selves. The  fight  was  between  Catholic  revolutionary  Irish  and  the 
Protestant  upholders  of  English  ascendancy. 
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Tliis  piece  of  Irish  history  has  been,  and  will  ever  be,  the  sab- 
ciumctor  of  j^^  of  the  fiercest  controversy.  It  is  only  by  remem- 
tbe  niMUioB.  berlng  that  on  one  side  the  accnmnlated  wrath  of  a 
half-savage  and  badly  governed  country  was  malring  itself  terribly 
visible  for  an  object  which  cannot  be  condemned,  yet  by  means 
which  were  utterly  odious ;  and  that  on  the  other  side  the  instinct 
of  self-defence,  the  stem  necessity  of  upholding  their  rule  at  all 
hazards,  fear  of  the  ever-threatening  horrors  of  a  triumphant  and 
savage  foe,  and  revenge  for  the  personal  miseries  already  inflicted 
upon  them,  were  driving  men  to  cruel  though  perhaps  necessary 
actions,  that  this  period  can  be  read  in  at  all  a  judicial  and  un- 
partisan  spirit. 

With  regard  to  the  savage  cruelty  of  the  Irish,  it  can  only  be  said, 
as  affording  some  excuse  for  their  conduct,  that  they  bad  suffered 
much,  that  they  had  much  to  complain  of.  With  regard  to  the 
real  danger  and  lengthened  organization  of  the  conspiracy  there 
is  abundant  proof,  and  was  then  abundant  proof  in  the  hands  of 
the  Irish  Qovemment,  for  as  usual  all  the  secret  committees  were 
fall  of  traitors.  With  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  Goyemment 
— which,  whatever  may  be  said  of  it,  did  not  drive  the  people  to 
rebellion,  for  they  had  long  settled  upon  that — ^it  may  be  fairly 
asked  what  other  means  than  severity  could  possibly  have  been 
used.  Lord  Camden  deserves  the  greatest  credit  for  his  modera* 
tion,  and  for  the  care  with  which,  through  two  years  and  upwards, 
he  avoided  bringing  on  an  open  outbreak.  The  only  real  questioB 
appears  to  be  whether  severity  used  much  earlier  might  not  have 
altogether  frustrated  the  rebellion.  The  reason  why  this  severity 
was  not  used  is  to  be  found  in  the  conduct  of  the  Whigs  in  England, 
and  in  the  views  of  Pitt  and  the  Liberal  part  of  his  Gk)venmient, 
who  sat  apart  from  the  scene  and  could  not  be  brought  completely 
to  comprehend  the  danger. 

To  the  Irish  Government  the  state  of  the  country  was  well 
_  ^  _,  known.      It  was  known  that  Wolfe  Tone  had  eone 

Defennv*  ^ 

meaanreB  of  abroad,  nominally  to  America,  but  with  the  intention 
thectovemmeiit  ^£  visiting  France,  with  the  full  approbation  of  the 
United  Committee  at  Belfast.  It  was  known  that  in  1705  the  plans 
of  an  insurrection  had  been  almost  perfected,  and  that  to  meet  that 
insurrection  there  were  in  Ireland  scarcely  any  English  troops,  about 
10,000  invalids  and  fencibles,  and  a  nulitia  half  of  whom  were  among 
the  conspirators.  It  was  also  known  that  assassinations  and  tbe 
sfvearing-in  of  conspirators  were  of  constant  occurrence.     It  is  not 
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•prifling  that  in  the  year  1796  it  was  fotmd  neceflsary  to  pass  an 
iemnity  Act  to  cover  acts  for  the  preservation  of  peace  which 
ike  the  letter  of  the  law  done  by  the  army  and  magistrates,  or 
it  a  Bill  should  have  been  passed  against  assassination,  or  that 
Insurrection  Act,  which  allowed  suspected  districts  to  be  declared 
^ond  the  law,  and  to  be  placed  in  military  occupation  and  deprived 
arms,  should  have  been  carried.  The  danger  became  still  more 
lestening  when  it  was  known  that  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  the 
yther  of  Lord  Leitrim,  and  Arthur  O'Connor,  the  friend  of  all 
\  Whigs  in  England,  had  gone  abroad,  had  seen  General  Hoche 
Switzerland,  and  arranged  with  him  for  a  French  invasion.  At 
•  time  a  trustworthy  informant  told  the  Government  that  there 
re  200,000  men  ready  officered,  that  there  were  pikes  and  muskets 
150,000,  and  that  the  militia  were  almost  to  a  man  members 
the  United  Irish  Society.  It  was  then  that  it  became  absolutely 
seesary  for  security  to  raise  a  trustworthy  force.  This  force, 
iiGi}>aJly  consisting  of  Protestants,  who  volunteered  immediately 
tiie  number  of  37,000,  was  the  yeomanry.  It  did  not,  however, 
UBst  entirely  of  F^testants ;  and  Camden,  in  spite  of  the  pres- 
e  laid  upon  him  by  Parliament  and  by  all  who  surrounded 
Oy  lefosed  to  recognize  the  Orange  Lodges,  which  would  at  once 
re  given  him  the  power  he  wanted.  As  it  was,  the  establishment 
ihe  yeomanry  certainly  saved  Ireland,  and  yet  it  is  here  probably 
t  the  great  error  of  the  Government  showed  itselt  English 
lien,  if  possible,  alone  should  have  been  used.  The  traditional 
led  between  the  religions  was  too  fierce  to  allow  the  subju- 
ion  of  the  Catholics  to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Protestant 
anen. 

Che  invasion  which  Hoche  had  planned,  in  accordance  with  the 
shes  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  and  Wolfe  Tone,  was  a  very  for- 
dable  one ;  nor,  had  it  succeeded  in  landing,  could  it  probably 
•ve  been  otherwise  than  successful.    Fortunately  the  energy  of  the 
oirenmient  had  just  then  struck  a  most  damaging  blow  at  the 
■BBectionaiy  .movement.    Among  the  other  illegal  ^^ 
tioQB  of  the  army  of  the  North,  which  had  been  revolutionary 
itethe  command  of  Luttrell,  Lord  Carhampton,  had  ''**™^**^- 
*ft  the  sudden  apprehension  «of  the  whole  revolutionary  com- 
C^  in  Belfast     Neilson,  Ore,  Bussell,  and  the  two  Sims^  had 
'^  lodged  in  Dublin  Castle.    It  was  to  allow  oi  &uch.  axt^\;&  «& 
^^  that  fUbnoBt  at  the  same  time  the  Habeas  Oorpua  N7ej&  ^^xs^ 
^^;  for  the  Oovernment  was   in   the   awkward  i^o^a^oti  cS. 
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knowing  the  treasonable  practices  which  were  going  on,  and  of 
knowing  the  authors  of  them,  but  of  yet  being  unable  to  produce 
proofs,  as  the  information  had  been  received  under  the  seal  of 
secrecy.  The  importance  of  this  apprehension  was  much  increased 
by  the  very  complete  organization  of  the  United  Society.  A  series 
of  little  societies,  none  of  which  exceeded  eighteen,  were  linked 
together,  and  formed  a  complete  hierarchy  through  baronial  com- 
mittees, district  committees,  provincial  directories,  up  to  a  grand 
executive  directory  of  five,  elected  secretly,  and  known  to  none  but 
the  provincial  secretaries,  who  examined  the  votes.  The  militaiy 
organization  was  almost  as  complete.  The  sudden  destruction  of 
the  executive  committee,  whom  nobody  knew,  in  fact  cut  the  head 
of  the  organization  entirely  away ;  till  what  had  happened  had  been 
discovered,  and  a  fresh  committee  elected,  there  was  no  power  to 
issue  any  orders.  It  is  probably  to  this  that  is  to  be  traced,  not  only 
the  apathy,  but  the  apparent  goodwill  of  the  people  of  the  South  at 
the  time  of  the  French  invasion. 

The  period  during  which  the  French  expedition,  thirty-eight  ships 
Fanvreofthe  of  all  sorts,  was  lying  in  Bantry  Bay  was  one  of 
S^to  2^'  extreme  danger.  The  strange  inactivity  of  the  Engliflh 
Bay.  navy  would  have  allowed  the  French  to  complete  their 

plans  at  perfect  leisure.  Fortunately  Hoche  himself  had  been  sepa- 
rated from  the  expedition  on  its  passage,  and  Grouchy,  the  second 
in  command,  shrank  from  the  responsibility  of  leading  without  his 
superior's  commands.  A  hurricane  swept  the  bay,  preventing 
landing,  and  the  ships  returned  uselessly  to  Brest.  But  the 
apathy  of  the  people  was  of  very  short  duration.  The  evident  pos- 
sibility of  assistance  from  France  raised  their  temper.  The  dis- 
, ,  ^  ,      turbances  in  the  North  were  speedily  renewed  ;  murder 

G«ii0ral  Lake  B  r  j  > 

■ueceu  in  followed  murder ;  Orange  retributions  followed  in  their 

'"**^*  turn,  and  at  last,  in  March  1797,  General  Lake  was 

ordered  to  disarm  the  conspirators  of  Ulster.    He  issued  a  proclama- 
tion ordering  all  persons  to  bring  in  their  arms  and  surrender  them, 
threatening  to  use  force  if  they  were  refused.     Well  informed  by 
his  spies.  Lake  captured  50,000  muskets,  72  cannon,  and  70,000  pikes, 
often,  it  must  be  confessed,  with  cruel  severity  on  the  part  of  the 
yeomanry,  who  were  his  agents.     Frequently,  but  it  is  believed 
only  when  certain  information  had  already  been  obtained  of  the 
|MHN|HMj||  0f  aimfi,  flogging  and  picketing  (that  is,  putting  their  feet 
^^^^^Htoto:iteke8)  wrung  from  the  wretched  peasants  the  know- 
It  plftCft  oi  C0Tie^\ixvQ3it«    Such  conduct,  though  crael, 
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d  it  been  exercised  thionghout  Ireland  would  probably  have  pre- 
nted  the  worst  of  the  insurrection. 

Bat  the  Government  was  hampered  in  Ireland  by  a  very  small, 
t*very  eloqnent  and  noisy,  opposition  in  Parliament,  j^^^^^ 
i  in  England  by  the  whole  of  the  Whig  opposition  in  difflenitiM  of 
1  out  of  Parliament,  constantly  crying  out  against  any  *'^®«^*™**«*^ 
rerity,  or  any  use  of  other  than  the  civil  power;  and  by  the 
binet  itself,  which  continued  half-hearted,  disliked  severity, 
tking  forward  ultimately  to  a  complete  change  of  system,  and 
Died,  even  by  great  concessions,  to  put  off  an  outbreak  till  that 
mge  could  be  effected.  But  it  was  in  fact  impossible.  The  very 
ifltence  of  these  champions  for  their  cause,  the  secession  from  Par- 
ment  of  Grattan  and  his  friends,  who  declared  that  their  voices 
le  now  useless,  the  supposition  that  the  English  Cabinet  would 
t  tolerate  any  extreme  measures,  the  certainty  that  France  was 
U  tViiTilring  of  assisting  them,  the  opportunity  for  that  assistance 
inrded  by  the  mutiny  at  the  Nore,  in  which  traces  of  Irish  inffu- 
De  are  not  wanting,  drove  the  leaders  to  more  and  more  extreme 
pa.  Still  more  was  their  confidence  raised  by  the  ill-judged 
iduct  of  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  who  was  appointed  to  succeed 
ibiunpton  as  commander-in-chief.  He  was  the  friend  of  Lord 
xixa.  An  ardent  Whig,  and  full  of  English  Liberal  views,  and 
)d  to  regular  English  soldiery,  he  was  disgusted  both  at  the 
ingent  measures  and  disorderly  conduct  of  the  yeomanry  he  was 
led  upon  to  command,  and  shocked  its  feelings  by  declaring  that 
sir  state  of  disorganization  was  such  as  to  make  them  a  terror  to 
ne  but  themselves.  He  even  declined  to  carry  on  in  the  South 
it  work  which  Lake  had  done  in  the  North,  and  to  disarm 
mister.  Again  General  Lake  was  called  to  undertake  the  un- 
BMant  duty.  It  was  no  doubt  carried  out  there,  in  the  midst  of 
L  almost  purely  Boman  Catholic  population,  with  even  more 
iferity,  more  religious  intolerance,  and  more  cruelty,  than  in  the 
oxth.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  at  the  worst  these 
meUies  could  have  lasted  but  a  month,  for  after  Lake  had  held  his 
pBBinand  about  that  time  the  insurrection  broke  out  When  it 
Id  break  out  the  Government  was  partially  prepared  for  it,  for 
BMobeiy  at  last  put  the  whole  secret  of  the  conspiracy  into 
il^  hands.  A  certain  Mr.  Beynolds,  a  man  of  small  property, 
i^  joined  the  United  Irishmen,  but  frightened  at  the  ext^ii^.  c^i 
"^Schemes,  gave  information  that  the  Leinstei  de\eg^\A&  ^o-vsXi^ 
•*  in  ULaieh  at  the  house  of  Oliver  Bond,  one  oi  ttiwx  <^vfci 
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associates.  The  whole  committee  was  there  seized,  together  with 
letters  and  papers  of  the  utmost  importance.  Many  arrests  of 
leaders  followed,  but  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  the  chief  military 
leader  of  the  conspiracy,  contrived  to  escape. 

The  23rd  of  May  had  been  appointed  for  a  general  rising.  Two 
Aetnai  out-  days  before  that  date  Fit^rald  was  arrested,  after  a 
to»uTertionl  desperate  resistance.  With  a  dagger  he  killed  one  of 
May  23, 1798.  his  assailants,  Captain  Ryan,  and  severely  wounded 
Captain  Swan  ;  nor  was  he  secured  trll  Major  Sirr,  the  town  mayor, 
shot  him  through  the  shoulder.  He  lingered  a  few  days  and  then 
died.  Two  other  leaders,  of  the  name  of  Sheares,  were  also  arrested, 
and  papers  of  a  mott  bloodthirsty  nature  found  about  them.  In 
spite  of  the  loss  of  their  leaders,  the  insurrection  broke  out  on  the 
appointed  day.  It  was  to  have  opened  with  the  capture  of  Dublin. 
This  attempt  completely  failed ;  but  on  all  the  roads  round  the  city 
the  mail  coaches  were  destroyed,  so  as  to  isolate  the  capital ;  and  at 
Naas,  Eilcullen,  Kathfamham,  and  Prosperous,  and  in  other  places 
in  the  county  of  Kildare,  the  military  were  attacked.  At  Prosperotu 
the  barracks  were  burnt,  and  nearly  all  the  soldiers  killed.  In  most 
other  directions  a  brief  moment  of  success,  marked  by  actions  ol 
wild  savagery,  was  all  that  was  accomplished.  From  Kildare  the 
insurrection  turned  upon  Carlow.  But  there  timely  arrangements 
were  made,  and  600  of  the  rebels  perished,  while  not  a  single  soldier 
was  hurt.  The  success  of  the  soldiery  was  marked  by  even  worse 
cruelty  than  that  of  the  rebels ;  twenty-eight  suspected  yeomen 
were  shot  in  cold  blood  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dunlaven;  and 
after  the  defeat  at  Carlow,  Gordon  says  :  ''  Executions  commenced,  as 
elsewhere  in  this  calamitous  period,  and  about  200  in  a  short  time 
were  hanged  or  shot  according  to  martial  law ;  among  the  rest  Sir 
Edward  Crosby,  a  loyal  gentleman,  who  unfortunately  professed 
Liberal  opinions."  But  it  was  where  least  expected  that  the  rebel- 
lion was  most  formidable.  In  Kildare  the  rebels  never  gained 
much  head ;  but  in  Wexford,  which  was  regarded  as  free  from  dis- 
aflfection,  a  regular  war  arose.  The  rebels  here  mastered  the  town  of 
Wexford,  where  they  found  a  gentleman  of  property,  Mr.  Bagenal 
Harvey,  to  whom  they  gave  the  conmiand.  But  their  real  leader 
was  a  priest  named  Murphy.  They  succeeded  in  overrunning  the 
country,  but  were  at  last  checked  by  General  Johnson  before  the 
town  of  New  Boss.  He  pursued  them  to  Enniscorthy,  and  on  the 
21st  of  June  General  Lake  succeeded  in  utterly  routing  the  rebels, 
and  taking  their  camp  on.  N'mft^tai  HilL    This  was  practically  a 
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deathblow  to  the  zebellion,  though  many  of  its  horrors  contmned  in 
isolated  districts. 

Two  or  three  days  before  this  battle  was  fonght  u  new  Lord- 
Lientenant  had  arrived  in  Dublin.  This  was  Lord  AniTftiof 
ComwalliB,  who  had  once  before  been  asked  to  assume  JJ^J^ST**"* 
the  post,  but^  frightened  at  its  difficulties,  had  with-  oamden. 
drawn.  The  recall  of  Oamden  may  have  been  necessary  if  any 
policy  of  reconciliation  was  to  be  tried,  for  he  was  no  doubt  deeply 
implicated  in  the  measures  of  repression  which  had  been  taken,  and 
it  would  have  been  hard  to  have  aroused  confidence  in  him  in  the 
minds  of  the  Lrish.  Certainly,  however,  a  shadow  of  blame 
was  allowed  to  rest  upon  his  conduct  which  was  perfectly  unjust. 
He  had  been  as  longsuffering  as  it  was  possible  to  be.  He  had  even 
at  his  sorest  pressure  rejected  the  employment  of  the  Orangemen, 
from  the  dread,  which  he  frequently  expresses  in  his  letters,  of  estab- 
lishing a  religious  war,  and  setting  one  part  of  the  people  against 
the  other.  Self-confidence  was  the  chief  characteristic  of  Lord  Com- 
wallia.  The  ministers  constantly  complain  in  their  correspondence 
of  the  little  information  he  deigned  to  give  them ;  and  his  view  and 
management  of  the  crisis  were  based  entirely  upon  his  own  concep- 
tion of  what  had  been  going  on,  without  consultation  with  those 
vho  had  taken  part  in  it.  He  brought  with  him  a  view  in  some 
xespectB  erroneous,  but  which  seems  on  the  whole  to  have  led  him  to 
ojght  conduaionB.  He  denied  that  the  insurrection  was  either  reli- 
^gaoA  or  national;  he  considered  it  Jacobin.  The  view  was,  no 
doubt,  entirely  erroneous ;  yet  it  induced  him  to  act  in  the  same 
*waj  that  the  most  careful  and  enlightened  philanthropist  would 
liave  acted.  For  the  Jacobin  leaders,  the  Dublin  and  Belfast  Pro- 
be was  pitiless ;  for  the  misguided  people  he  had  a  profound 
He  therefore  used  all  his  efforts  to  conciliate,  and  speedily 
his  arrival,  with  the  advice  of  Lord  Clare,  an  amnesty  was 
ed  for  all  who  would  lay  down  their  arms.  It  was  certainly 
the  way  to  put  an  end  most  rapidly  to  the  insurrection.  It  was 
for  fear,  and  again  and  again  he  foimd  Ms  Biseffortiat 
of  conciliating  the  Catholics  disappointed,  the  «<w«»iii»tion, 
being  that  his  hopes  were  based  upon  a  wrong  ground.  But, 
eless,  this  course  was  exactly  the  most  desirable  for  England  to 
It  was  the  conduct  of  a  strong  third  person  intervening  to 
an  internecine  contest.  While  the  country  was  &\a1\.  d^\A\xV^^ 
parties  of  brigands  were  Bcouiing  all  the  out-oi-tkie-^ay  ^lOTii&t^ 
tJut  waa  the  form  the  rebellion  ultimately  took!),  W:^^  Oo^^i 
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leaders  were  hanged  in  Dublin;  till,  strack  with  tenor,  the 
prisoners,  seventy  in  number,  offered  to  say  all  they  knew  if  theii 
lives  were  spared.  Anxious  to  gather  from  their  own  lips  proofs 
that  would  refute  the  constant,  plausible,  and  feu^tious  assertionB  of 
Whigs  in  England  and  Nationalists  in  Ireland,  although  the  Ckyvem- 
ment  knew  probably  all  that  could  be  told,  Comwallis  accepted  the 
offer.  Arthur  O'Connor^  who  had  once  before  been  tried  in  England, 
and  acquitted  because  nearly  every  man  of  the  Whig  party  had  been 
called  as  a  witness  to  swear  to  his  character,  drew  up  the  confession. 
But  he  drew  it  up  in  a  way  to  suit  his  own  fancy.  All  the  treasons 
of  which  the  prisoners  had  been  guilty  they  not  only  confessed,  but, 
now  that  they  were  safe  for  their  lives,  boasted  of  in  the  true  braggart 
Irish  spirit.  Comwallis  refused  to  receive  such  a  confession ;  but  not 
liking  to  break  his  word,  he  allowed  the  prisoners  to  give  personal  evi- 
dence before  a  Conmiittee  of  Lords,  and  their  evidence  was  published. 
Contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  Home  Government,  their  lives  were 
spared.  How  thoroughly  bad  they  must  have  been  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  American  minister  entreated  that  the  United  States 
might  be  mentioned  as  one  of  the  countries  to  which  they  should  not 
be  allowed  to  withdraw ;  the  opinions  they  declared  were  so  immoral 
and  so  dangerous,  that  the  Republic  must  decline  to  receive  them. 
They  were  therefore  sent  to  Fort-George,  in  Scotland,  where  they 
remained  till  the  Peace  of  Amiens. 

Before  the  insurrection  was  quite  completed  there  was  one  other 
Fannreof  short  episode  which  seems  to  show  how  little  real 

Himbert'i  vitality  there  is  in  any  national  effort  in  Ireland.    A 

expedition.  small  force  under  General  Humbert,  acting  probably 
without  orders,  landed  at  Kilala,  in  Mayo,  on  the  22nd  of  August 
With  only  800  men,  and  a  considerable  number  of  irregular  rebels,  he 
advanced  against  Lake,  who  had  an  army  of  3000  at  Castlebar.  These 
troops,  consisting  chiefly  of  disaffected  militia,  he  utterly  defeated;  they 
fled  with  a  speed  which  gained  for  the  battle  the  name  of  the  Castlebai 
Races.  But  on  advancing  further  inland,  he  found  the  uselessness 
of  his  adventure,  and  laid  down  his  arms  to  Lord  Comwallis.  The 
squadron  which  was  bringing  him  reinforcements  was  defeated  and 
destroyed  by  Admiral  Warren.  Of  ten  ships  but  one  frigate  and 
one  brig  escaped.  On  board  of  these  was  Napper  Tandy ;  while 
among  the  prisoners  was  Wolfe  Tone,  the  man  of  most  ability 
among  the  chiefs.  He  was  tried  and  condemned  to  be  hanged,  but 
committed  suicide. 

Comwallis'  experience,  although  it  did  not  diminish  his  self- 
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lence^  seemed  to  force  on  him  one  fact,  the  necessity  of 
[Jnion.  He  detested  the  Castle  party  by  whom  p,^^ 
ras  sanonnded,  he  believed  in  the  thorough  neoMnityfor 
Ithiistiness  of  the  Orangemen,  he  had  learnt  that  ^^  ^^^^ 
liation,  unless  very  complete,  could  have  no  effect  upon  the 
olics.  He  thus  arrived  at  the  fact  of  which  Pitt  had  always 
eoaiscious,  that  under  the  existing  system  justice  to  the  Catho- 
raa  absolutely  impossible ;  it  was  imposible  to  make  the  Pro- 
it  Parliament  agree  to  admit  Catholic  representatives;  and 
supposing  this  to  be  possible,  Catholic  representation  mSant 
ication  of  Protestant  property,  and  the  predonunance  of  the 
olic  religion,  and  rather  than  submit  to  that  the  Protestants 
d  fight.  To  attempt  to  make  such  alterations  was  wilfully 
unge  Ireland  into  a  civil  war  of  extermination.  The  only 
to  overcome  this  difficulty  was  to  establish  some  paramount 
srily  which  should  overrule  the  local  and  provincial  interests  of 
dand,  and  by  a  superior  power  keep  the  factions  from  fl3dng  at 
other's  throats.  Comwallis  therefore  threw  himself  heart  and 
into  the  Union,  supported  by  Fitzgibbon,  now  Lord  Clare, 
it  was  not  carried  out  without  extreme  difficulties.  Pitt's  inten- 
was  notified  to  the  Irish  Parliament.  Here  it  at  once  excited 
lent  agitation,  and  a  thing  unheard  of  in  that  venal  House  of 
mons,  an  amendment  on  the  Address,  was  carried  against  the 
snment  by  a  majority  of  four.  Nearly  all  the  great  names  in 
nd,  from  Mr  Foster  the  Speaker,  to  Ponsonby,  Grattan,  and 
an,  were  strongly  opposed  to  the  Bill.  As  there  Q-p^^^i^  ^ 
no  constitutional  way  of  destro3dng  the  Parliament  the  iriaii 
ipfc  with  its  own  consent,  and  as  left  to  itself  it  ^*^' 
oed  plain  that  Parliament  would  oppose  the  Union,  means  had 
le  devised  to  change  this  state  of  things.  The  English  supremacy 
'  been  systematically  upheld  by  indirect  bribery ;  and  when 
^tion  was  made  to  the  same  class  of  people  as  had  hitherto 
i^s^  that  influence,  their  answers  showed  that  it  would  not  be 
^<^ble  to  carry  the  same  system  further.  The  management  of 
Sweater  people  was  left  in  the  hands  of  Lord  Comwallis,  who  had 
^ibund  contempt  for  nearly  all  the  Irish  except  the  better  part 
«^  Roman  Catiiolics.  The  whole  mass  of  smaller  men  was 
^  over  to  the  management  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  a  young  Irish- 
of  much  ready  ability,  at  that  time  Secretary.  To  him  too  yf«& 
'•ted  the  duty  of  arranging  a  scheme  which  mig\i\.  "Vife  ^oaafc^ 
•igh  ParL'iuzzezit.    By  tbie  scheme  a  million  and  a  YiaYi  ol  ixiQii«^ 
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was  to  be  spent  in  compensation  to  borough-holders,  lawyers  who 
had  hoped  to  improve  their  prospects  by  entering  the  House,  and 
the  tradesmen  of  Dublin.  Pitt  had  in  one  of  his  old  reform  Billfl 
accepted  the  theory  that  boroughs  were  property ;  this  part  of  the 
scheme  was  therefore  passed,  the  indirect  claims  were  not  allowed. 
The  bulk  of  the  Catholic  party,  to  whom  hopes  were  held  out,  were 
not  disinclined  to  the  Union.  In  the  English  Parliament  resolutions 
in  favour  of  the  Union  were  carried  without  much  difficulty.  The 
full  force  of  Pitf  s  arguments  was  there  felt.  It  was  understood  in 
fact  to  be  a  case  of  necessity.  An  independent  dual  Gk)vemment 
could  not  be  worked,  nor  justice  be  secured  for  Ireland,  while  party 
and  religious  differences  ran  so  high,  except  by  the  intervention  of 
the  calmer  and  broader  spirit  of  an  Imperial  Parliament.  In  the 
Irish  Parliament  the  opposition  was  much  stronger.  But  that  none 
may  feel  much  regret  at  the  threatened  destruction  of  that  body,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  even  now,  in  its  last  struggle,  it  extended  the 
Act  of  Indemnity  so  as  to  throw  a  shield  over  the  most  outrageonB 
cruelty  and  wickedness  on  the  part  of  the  Protestant  suppressors  of 
the  rebellion.  Fitzgerald,  who  boasted  of  having  flogged  many 
perfectly  innocent  people,  and  of  having  driven  one  at  least  to 
suicide,  was  not  only  acquitted  when  charges  of  this  description 
were  brought  against  him,  but  succeeded  in  turning  the  tables  and 
recovering  damages  from  his  victims.^  The  interval  between  the 
Parliament  of  1799  and  the  Session  opening  in  1800,  which  the 
Government  had  determined  should  be  the  last,  was  employed  in 
continuing  the  trade  in  votes  and  boroughs.  The  Marquis  of  Down- 
shire,  who  had  seven  seats  of  his  own,  was  the  only  great  borough 
proprietor  who  held  out.  And  when  the  new  Parliament  met  the 
Government  was  pretty  secure  of  its  victory.  Nevertheless,  there 
was  a  tremendous  contest  on  the  first  night,  when  an  amendment 
was  moved  to  the  Address,  pledging  the  Hoiuae  to  uphold  the  Na- 
tional Parliament.  For  fifteen  hours  the  struggle  had  lasted,  when, 
at  seven  in  the  morniug,  Grattan,  who  had  not  sat  in  the  House 
for  some  years,  was  suddenly  introduced,  just  dragged  from  his  bed 
and  very  ill,  clothed  in  the  old  patriotic  dress  of  the  volunteers  of 
1782,  and  walked  up  to  the  table  to  take  the  oaths.    He  had  been 

1  This  worthy  gentleman,  who  nsed  to  compel  the  peasantry  to  prostrate  themselTM 

before  him,  who  flogged  a  man  within  an  inch  of  his  life  for  writing  a  note  in  Ftench, 

which  he  could  not  understand,  and  kept  another  for  some  days  in  prison  without 

the  slightest  shadow  of  a  charge,  was  rewarded  with  a  considerable  pension  and  a 

taronetcy. 
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hnniedly  elected  immediately  aftei  midnight  for  the  town  of  Wick- 
low  for  the  express  purpose  of  producing  this  cmiip  de  tJMtre,    His 
speech  against  the  Union  was  a  very  fine  one,  but  it  did  not  save 
the  amendment,  which  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  forty-two.    The 
Opposition  was  now  bidding  high  for  votes.    j£4000  was  declared  by 
Lord  Coznwallis  to  have  been  offered  for  one  vote.    It  is  uncertain 
to  what  extent  indirect  bribery  had  been  carried ;  it  was  probably 
much  exaggerated ;  but  at  all  events,  when  on  the  18th  ^^  ^^^^ 
of  February  the  resolutions  for  the  Union  were  brought  completed. 
in,  they  were  passed  by  a  majority  of  forty-six.    These  ^^  **  ^*°°' 
zeaolutions  were  transmitted  to  England,  and  the  royal  assent  was 
given  to  the  Bill  founded  on  them  on  the  2nd  of  August.    By  this 
the  Parliaments  of  the  two  countries  were  amalgamated,  Ireland  supply- 
ing four  spiritual  and  twenty-eight  temporal  peers,  and  one  hundred 
dommoners.    The  Irish  Protestant  Church  was  welded  with  the  English 
as  the  United  Church  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.    Perfect  equality 
in  matters  of  trade  was  established.    Ireland  was  to  contribute  in  the 
proportion  of  two  to  fifteen  to  the  Imperial  revenue,  and  the  debts  of 
"4116  two  countries  were  to  be  kept  distinct    Having  gained  its  object, 
-the  Govemment  had  to  pay  the  BilL    ;£1, 260,000  was  contributed  at 
'fthe  rate  of  j£7000  a  seat    In  addition  to  this,  twenty-two  peerages 
-Vfere  created,  five  Irish  peers  were  called  to  the  House  of  Lords,  twenty 
advanced  a  step  in  the  Peerage. 

By  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio  the  French  were  relieved  from 
ni  war  with  Austria,  and  it  was  probably  the  belief  p,,j^o, 
linglehanded  they  were  more  than  a  match  for  mace  to 
id,  the  object  of  their  particular  hatred,  which         * 
the  Directory  to  break  off  the  negotiations  at  lisle.    The 
army  of  Italy  was  transformed  into  the  army  of  England. 
'prospect  of  wealth  to  be  gained  there  was  held  out  to  the  troops, 
of  the  promised  donation  which  the  finances  were  in  no 
to  bear.    The  command  of  the  army  was  intrusted  to  Bona- 
Bj  who  assumed  an  appearance  of  great  interest  in  the  expedition, 
Visited  the  sea-coasts  under   pretence  of  arranging  for  the 
ckatlon  of  the  troops ;  but  he  was  not  likely  to  risk  his  for- 
in  England  while  the  sea  was  commanded  by  his  enemies, 
^^^^suaded  the  Directory  that  a  more  severe  blow  could  be  dealt 
Sngland  by  a  descent  upon  Egypt,  the  highroad  to  likdi^^ 
succour  could  be  sent  to  Tippoo  Sahib,  the  S\i\ta2i  ol  ^sIL^^ot^^ 
^J^  *fker  he  bad  been  cruBbed  by  Lord  ComwaHia,  ^aa  ^b^a^sv^ 
'^^^  for  mcceas  upon  French  aims,  thinking  o£  reu^Yjirv?;,  ^«t. 
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To  Bonaparte  private  ambition  was  no  doubt  a  main  reason  for  this 
resolution.  The  state  of  Europe  was  very  threatening.  A  Becond 
coalition  was  getting  itself  formed.  In  none  of  the  new  republics, 
neither  Holland,  nor  Switzerland,  nor  Borne,  in  all  of  which  con- 
stitutions had  been  forced  on  the  people  against  their  will,  was  there 
a  cordial  love  for  France.  But  Bonaparte,  who,  as  he  said,  did  not 
consider  ''the  pear  ripe,''  was  willing  that  the  bad  manage- 
ment and  failures  of  the  Directory  should  ripen  it  before  he  raised 
his  hands  to  pluck  it.  His  imagination  too,  which  always  played  a 
powerful  part  in  his  resolutions,  was  fired  with  the  notion  of  an  Eastern 
empire,  whence,  as  he  said,  he  should  return  and  take  Europe  en  rmm. 
On  the  19th  of  May  1798,  the  army  of  France,  36,000  strong,  sailed 
^  ,         from  Toulon  harbour,  escorted  by  30  vessels  of  war,  72 

Bonaparte  B  '  •^  ' 

campaign  in  Smaller  vessels,  and  carried  in  400  transports.  The 
^-  expedition  was  a  strange  one ;  not  only  was  Egypt  to 

be  conquered,  it  was  to  be  scientifically  explored,  and  a  number  of 
learned  and  scientific  men  were  mixed  with  the  generals  that  s^^ 
rounded  their  commander.  Before  reaching  Egypt  a  strong  point 
was  secured  to  give  the  French  the  command  of  the  Mediterranean. 
The  Order  of  St.  John  of  Malta,  by  treason  and  for  money,  gave  np 
the  island  to  Bonaparte.  Thence  he  sailed  on  the  2nd  of  July,  and 
ten  days  afterwards  reached  Alexandria. 

Thence  he  marched  towards  Cairo,  which  he  conquered,  after  win- 
Battie  of  ^^i°S  ^^  ^^®  road  the  battle  of  the  Pyramids  over  the 

tbe  pyramidi.  Mamelukes,  a  warrior  caste  sprung  originally  from  Ci^ 
cassian  slaves,  who  had  made  themselves  masters  of  Egypt.  It  was 
the  old  story  of  undisciplined  valour  breaking  itself  against  the 
firm  squares  of  a  disciplined  Western  army.  Murad  Bey,  the  Mameluke 
commander,  withdrew  to  Upper  Egypt,  and  the  French  entered 
Cairo.  Bonaparte  at  once  set  to  work  to  organize  the  country,  and 
in  his  eagerness  to  conciliate  the  people,  hinted  that  he  too  b^eved 
in  Mahomet.  The  absolute  atheism,  however,  of  the  French  troops, 
and  this  cynical  readiness  to  change  his  creed,  only  exasperated  the 
Turks  against  him. 

Nelson  had  been  watching  the  port  of  Toulon,  but  the  French 
fleet  gave  him  the  slip.     From  the  19th  of  May  till  the  1st  of  August 
he  was  in  vain  pursuit,  not  knowing  where  the  expedition  had  gone. 
On  that  day  he  came  in  sight  of  the  French  fleet,  con- 
the  NUe.  sistiug  of  thirteen  ships  of  the  line,  one  of  which  was 

Ang.  a,  1798.       ^j^g  ( Qpjgjjt^j  ^th  120  guns,  and  four  frigates.    Nelson's 

owu  fleet  consisted  also  o{  tlurteen  ships,  but  none  of  them  were 
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lugBT  than  MVenty-fourSy  and  he  had  but  one  frigate  and  a  brig. 
The  enemy  were  very  advantageously  placed  at  anchor  along  the 
flhore  of  the  Bay  of  Aboukir.  In  front  of  them  lay  an  island  with  a 
£nrt^  their  flankB  were  covered  by  gunboats.  They  believed  their 
position  unaaeailable.  But  Nelson  quickly  determined,  from  the 
appeazance  of  the  anchored  fleet,  that  there  must  be  sufficient  water 
for  hie  ahips  between  the  French  and  the  shore.  He  boldly  ordered 
Mme  of  his  yesselB  to  sail  inside.  The  left  of  the  French  line  was 
thus  enveloped  and  placed  between  two  flres.  Nelson  began  the 
fight  at  once,  although  it  was  six  in  the  evening.  It  raged  the 
whole  night.  In  less  than  two  hours,  however,  five  of  the  French 
shipa  had  struck,  and  at  nine  o'clock  the  '  Orient '  caught  fire  and 
Uew  up.  When  the  battle  closed  about  six  the  following  morning, 
nine  of  the  French  ships  had  been  taken  and  two  had  been  burnt 
Want  of  frigates,  and  the  damages  sustained  by  his  own  fleet,  pre- 
vented Nelson  from  pursuing  the  two  remaining  French  ships, 
which  sailed  away  almost  unhurt.  The  same  causes  prevented  him 
from  destroying  completely  the  French  transports.  This  victory 
dint  up  the  best  French  army  with  its  great  commander  useless  in 
Egypt,  and  excited  the  enthusiasm  and  hopes  of  all  the  conquered 
countries  in  Europe. 

But  meanwhile  Pitt  had  been  able  to  set  on  foot  a  second  greal 
coalition.  Austria,  humiliated  by  the  Treaty  of  Campo  p^^  ^^^^^ 
Formio,  far  from  discharging  her  army,  had  raised  its  »  Mcond 
numbers,  and  demanded  some  sort  of  indenmity  for  ^^^^ 
the  successes  of  France  in  Italy  and  Switzerland.  Napoleon  by  his 
advance  upon  Egypt  had  himself  forced  the  Ottoman  Empire  into 
war  with  France.  The  princes  of  Germany,  though  not  desiring 
war,  and  even  now  treating  with  the  Directory  at  Bastadt,  could  not 
forget  the  loss  of  the  empire  beyond  the  Ehine.  Bussia  was  also 
induced  to  join  the  coalition ;  for  changes  had  taken  place  both  in 
the  internal  and  external  condition  of  the  country ;  since  1796,  Paul 
L,  a  prince  of  scarcely  sound  mind,  had  succeeded  Catherine  in  that 
country,  and  Poland  having  been  destroyed,  a  road  was  open  for  him 
to  introduce  himself,  as  had  been  the  constant  desire  of  the  Bussian 
monarchs,  into  the  politics  of  Europe.  Prussia,  where  Frederick 
William  had  died,  stiU  held  aloof  in  neutrality.  The  cement  of  this 
coalition  was  as  usual  English  money.  Naples,  in  the  winter  of  1 798, 
had  raised  an  army  under  the  Austrian  Gknerol  Mack,  and  attempted 
to  rid  Italy  of  the  invader ;  but,  hated  by  its  own  subjects,  the  weak 
and  tyrannical  government  was  able  to  effect  not\iii\^.    T\i^  "^^t^^ 

OOH.  MOM.  \^  X>\ 
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had  to  fly  in  the  English  fleet,  Naples  was  changed  into  the 
Parthenopsean  Republic,  and  the  whole  of  Italy  was  thns  biooglit 
under  French  dominion.  The  frontier  line,  then,  against  which  the 
coalition  was  preparing  to  act,  extended  from  the  Zuyder  Zee  to  the 
Mediterranean.    Its  centre  was  the  mountain  mass  of  Switzerland. 

• 

Both  parties  regarded  this  as  the  key  of  the  position.  But  the 
French  spread  their  troops  weakly  along  the  whole  length,  so  that 
Massena  in  Switzerland  seemed  to  form  the  centre  of  one  large 
army ;  and  to  him  was  intrusted  the  duty  of  separating,  by  capturing 
the  salient  angle  formed  by  Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol,  the  armies 
of  the  coalition.  The  plan  was  not  a  wise  one.  The  opening 
successes  of  Massena  and  his  lieutenants,  which  brought  the  French 
into  the  valley  of  the  Inn,  did  not  prevent  the  Archduke  Charles 
from  defeating  Jourdan  and  the  army  of  the  Rhine  at  Stockach,  nor  , 
Eray,  the  Austrian  general,  from  beating  Sch^rer  at  Magnano,  on  the 
Adige,  and  driving  him  behind  the  Adda.  Massena,  with  his  flanb 
thus  exposed,  found  himself  compelled  to  retreat  also. 

These  successes  on  the  part  of  the  allies,  and  the  murder  of  the 
French  envoys  to  the  Congress  of  Rastadt,  excited  the  French  to  fresh 
energy.  Sch^rer  was  replaced  by  Moreau.  Macdonald,  who  was 
holding  Naples,  hastened  to  his  assistance,  and  all  the  armies  in 
it&i  rendnad  *^®  Centre  Were  placed  in  Massena's  hands.  But 
bytha  SuwaxTow,  a  semi-barbarian,  who  had  never  yet  been 

coauuon.  conquered,  had  arrived  to  take  the  command  in  Italy. 

He  pressed  on  with  great  rapidity  and  success.  Moreau  was  beaten 
at  Cassano  (April  27),  and  fell  back  behind  the  Po.  He  again 
retired  in  the  direction  of  Genoa  in  order  to  form  a  junction  with 
Macdonald  coming  from  Naples.  Suwarrow  was  thus  able  to  leave 
him  behind  him  and  threaten  the  French  frontier  ;  the  advance  ot 
Macdonald  however  across  the  Apennines  obliged  him  to  turn.  He 
fell  upon  that  general,  and  after  a  three  days'  battle  upon  the  Trebia, 
beat  him,  and  turned  rapidly  upon  Moreau,  who  had  advanced  to  Novi, 
and  had  there  formed  a  junction  with  the  broken  army  of  Naples. 
But  both  Macdonald  and  Moreau,  as  unsuccessful  generals,  were 
removed,  and  Joubert  was  given  the  command.  On  the  18th  oi 
August,  Suwarrow  attacked  the  French  at  Novi,  Joubert  was  killed, 
and  his  troops  completely  routed.  Italy  was  thus  lost  to  the 
French ;  for  in  Naples  Cardinal  Rufib  had  raised  the  CalabrianS; 
and  with  the  assistance  of  the  English  fleet  both  Naples  and  Rome 
H^ere  regained  to  the  coalition.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Nelson 
cozumitted  that  act  wHch  \b  \\i^  ^^dX  \A.Qit  u^n  his  name.     He 
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had  becomiA  infeituated  with  Lady  Hamilton,  wife  of  the  English 
minuter,  ifaxough  whose  influence  his  fleet  had  been  provisioned 
befine  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  and  who  was  devoted  heart  and  soul 
to  the  execrable  Government  of  the  Bourbons,  exercised  practically 
bj  the  Queen,  a  sister  of  Marie  Antoinette.  To  please  the  Court, 
Nelson,  who  arrived  at  Naples  just  as  the  French  and  Republicans 
had  completed  a  capitulation  with  Cardinal  Ruffo,  broke  off  the 
completed  negotiation,  and  insisted  upon  the  Republicans  capitulating 
without  terms.  They  were  thus  handed  over  to  the  cruel  vengeance 
of  the  Court.  30,000  patriots  were  thrown  into  prison,  and  for  six 
months  all  those  who  had  taken  the  least  part  in  establishing  the 
Republic  were  continually  exposed  to  the  danger  of  execution. 

The  disasters  of  the  fSrench  were  to  have  been  completed  by  a 
combined  attack  of  English  and  Russians  upon  the   ^w.^^^^*. 
other  extremity  of  their  line.    On  the  22nd  of  August,  eapfcwM  tii* 
a  few  days  after  the  battle  of  Novi,  an  army  under  Aber-  ^*^*«^ 
domby,  who  was  shortly  superseded  by  the  Duke  of  York,  arrived 
at  the  Helder.     The  defence  of  the  country  was  intrusted  to  Bnme, 
but  the  allies  succeeded  in  landing,  and  captured  the  whole  Dutch 
fleet  in  the  TexeL    At  this  moment  the  hopes  of  the  allies  wero  very 
high,  and  the  French,  worsted  abroad  and  full  of  discontent  at  home, 
seemed  on  the  verge  of  destruction. 

The  news  that  Bonaparte  had  been  defeated  at  Acre  added  still 
farther  to  their  depression.    To  complete  his  dreams  of  Hapoieon 
Eastern  conquest,  and  to  forestall  the  attacks  of  an  army  ^^^ 
gathering  on  that  side,  Bonaparte  had  marched  into  Syria.  x*7  >i*  itm- 
He  won  the  battle  of  El  Arish,  took  Joppa,  where  he  massacred 
his  prisoners,  and  advanced  as  far  as  Acre  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
CarmeL    The  fortress,  which  was  held  by  Djezzar,  lately  a  robber, 
now  a  Pacha,  was  not  in  itself  strong,  but  the  French  operations 
were  rendered  slow  by  the  fortunate  capture  of  their  battering  train 
by  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  the  English  commodore.    After  fifty  days  a 
breach  was  made,  but  the  brilliant  example  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith  and 
his  sailors,  who  entered  the  town,  encouraged  the  Turkish  garrison  to 
a  desperate  resistance,  which  rendered  all  efforts  at  assault  vain ;  Bona- 
parte had  to  retreat  disappointed.     *'  Had  it  not  been  for  Djezzar,"  he 
said,  "I  might  have  been  Emperor  of  the  East."     The  story  of  his 
poisoning  his  sick  at  Joppa  is  untrue,  though  he  suggested  and  defended 
the  step.    With  a  broken  army  he  regained  Egypt,  but  he  \v'as  still  in  a 
condition  to  beat  the  Turks  near  Alexandria,  at  what  the  Ft^w^Vi  ^V 
the  battle  of  Aboukir ;  \>nt  while  thus  victorious,  Yve  Yvear^  u^^i-i  vil 
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affairs  in  Europe  which  led  him  to  think  that  the  pear  was  at' 
length  ripened.  He  slipped  secretly  from  his  anny,  accompanie<l 
by  his  four  friends,  Berthier,  Lannes,  Murat,  and  Marmont,  and  set 
sail  for  France,  leaving  the  army  under  the  command  of  Kleber. 

Before  Napoleon  arrived  the  danger  of  France  from  without  had 
disappeared.    Jealousy  had  arisen  between  the  Austrians  and  the 
Russians,  which  was  not  likely  to  be  soothed  by  the  rough  behaviour 
jeaiowiea  uid     ^^  Suwarrow  or  the  palpable  self-seeking  of  the  Court 
disMten  of        of  Vienna.     It  became  necessary  to  rearrange  the  com- 
^^      mands.    The  war  in  Switzerland  was  to  be  intrusted  to 
Suwarrow,  who  was  to  march  thither  and  effect  a  junction  with 
his  Lieutenant  Korsakoff,  who  was  already  in  the  country.    But 
before  the  junction  could  be  effected    Massena   annihilated   the 
army  of  Korsakoff  at  the  battle  of  Zurich  (Sept.  26),  and  when 
Suwarrow  had  forced  his  way  over  the  St  Qotthard  Pass,  he  found 
himself  in  the  midst  of  hostile  armies  instead  of  meeting  his  Menda 
He  turned  suddenly  to  the  right,  and  malring  an  extraordinary 
march  among  the  glaciers  and  peaks  of  the  Alps,  he  succeeded  in 
reaching  Coire  in  safety.    Believing  himself  betrayed  by  the  Aitf- 
trians,  he  refused  to  serve  again,  and  retired  to  Russia,  where  hi 
died  in  disgrace.     Nor  had  the  Duke  of  York  been  more  successfol 
in  Holland.     The  character  of  the  country  rendered  it  very  difficult 
to  advance,  while  the  want  of  discipline  of  the  Russians  on  the  riglit 
wing  entailed  a  defeat  before  Bergen.    The  town  was  indeed  ato 
wards  taken,  but  loss  in  battle  and  by  ill  health,  and  the  want  <tf 
all  signs  of  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants,  induced  tJM 
English  to  sign  what  must  be  considered  a  disgraceful  convention  li 
Alkmaar,  by  which  they  agreed  to  withdraw  from  Holland,  and  giw 
over  10,000  French  prisoners  without  exchange ;  the  English  hor« 
ever  kept  possession  of  the  Dutch  fleet. 

In  India  the  English  arms  had  been  more  successfuL    The  i£tr|gw 
g,jj;,j,„^  of  Tippoo  ^vith  the  French  having  been  clearly  <i* 

India  against       covered,  and    efforts   at  iriendly  arrangement  b*wf      ^ 
and  the  proved  vaiu,  General  Harris,  with  a  considerable 

French.  ^^  Ordered  in  February  1799  to  march  upon  SeriDW*!  ^^ 

tarn.  The  Governor-General  at  this  time  was  Lord  MomiDgton,biott^  ^~]  '^ 
of  the  Duke  of  "Wellington,  who  himself,  as  Colonel  Arthur  WelljiJ  ^^^ 
ley,  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  expedition.     After  two 
skirmisiifcs,  General  Harris  appeared  before  the  capital,  which 
litiomg  city  well  piepaie^  iot  «b  «ve^^.   la.  about  a  month  tha 
was  taken  bv  ass>au\t  ^Ti<V  Ti\»^oQV\T£kS^>BS\s^,  'Tta^^sMweft' 
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the  whole  kingdom  of  Mysore,  with  a  large  amount  of  treasure,  in 
the  hands  of  the  conqnerois. 

On  his  retom  to  Paris  (Oct.  16),  therefore,  Bonaparte  found  him- 
self in  a  position  to  carry  out  his  plans  for  personal  aggrandize- 
ment ;  and  though  the  great  danger  from  foreign  enemies   Hapoiaon  re- 
had  disappeared,  the  interior  of  France  offered  him  tnmi,  andto 
every  opportunity  for  laying  hands  on  the  Government,   comul 
It  was  not  forgotten  that  during  his  absence  the  safety  *'**^- "»  "••• 
of  the  Republic  had  been  risked,  and  its  hard-won  victories  rendered 
useless ;  and  as  the  incapacity  of  their  present  rulers  had  been  even 
more  obvious  at  home  than  abroad,  aU  eyes  turned  to  him  as  tlie 
natural  saviour  of  the  State.    Moreover,  now  that  the  first  fervour 
of  revolutionary  energy  had  worn  itself  out,  the  bulk  of  the  nation 
desired  order,  even  though  earned  at  the  expense  of  liberty.    Of  the 
two  Councils  that  of  the  Ancients  was  decidedly  inclined  in  favour 
of  a  more  settled  Government,  and  it  was  through  it  that  Napoleon 
determined  to  work.   The  Council  of  Five  Hundred  was  more  difl&cult 
to  deal  with.    For  a  moment  Napoleon  shrunk  before  their  patriotic 
and  republican  cries,  but,  urged  by  the  Abb^  Si^yes,  who  pressed  him 
to  action,  crying,  "They  have  put  you  outside  the  law,  do  you  put 
,      them  outside  their  hall,"  he  recovered  courage,  and  his  Grenadiers, 
entering  the  hall  with  beating  drums,  quietly  extruded  the  repre- 
'-     Miitatives.    Thus  was  accomplished  the  great  cmnp  ^4iai  of  the  18th 
Btomaire  (Nov.  9).    The  Directory  was  destroyed ;  a  new  constitu- 
tion, spoken  of  as  the  Constitution  of  the  year  8,  was  established,  by 
*Wch  the  executive  power  was  vested  nominally  in  three  consuls, 
Votreally  in  the  First  Consul,  Bonaparte,  who  thus  became  practically 
^'     Dictator.    His  measures  were  anti-revolutionary,  his  object  being  to 
'     ■*fcore  confidence  and  to  heal  faction.    With  his  thoughts  thus 
;-     'tSQied  to  the  reorganization  of  France,  he  desired  to  be  free  for  the 
^  J^^tent  from  foreign  wars,  and  one  of  his  earliest  steps  was  to  make 
^^^^•'firtareB  with  the  continental  powers.    To  England  he  made  pro- 
of peace  in  a  letter  addressed  immediately  to  the  King  (Dec. 
•  This  was  of  course  a  grave  breach  of  the  etiquette  of  courts,  and 
letter  was  answered  by  Grenville  in  anything  but  a  conciliatory 
It,  while  the  whole  blame  of  the  war  was  thrown  upon  the  French, 
whom  the  English  minister  declined  to  enter  into  negotiations 
long  aa  the  Gk)vemment  was  in  the  hands  of  those  ''  whom  the 
elation  had  so  recently  placed  in  the  exercise  of  power."    ^oTSi<^ 
OQirespondence  ensued,  hut  the  English  ministeT^  po%\^N^^ 
to  tnmL    It  18  certain  that  Napoleon's  offer  waa  lueteW  ^ 
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gain  time;  on  the  other  hand,  the  dictatorial  tone  of  GienTille's 
reply  could  not  but  be  veiy  irritating  to  the  French. 

The  weary  war  therefore  continued,  and  before  the  year  was  oyer 
Napoitonr*-  *^®  positiou  of  af&irs  abroad  had  so  changed  that 
gains  the  North  England  was  uo  longer  able  to  maintain  the  haughty 
^'  tone  which  had  been  adopted.    War  in  the  hands  of 

Bonaparte  was  a  yery  different  thing  from  war  in  the  hands  of  the 
Directory.  In  April  the  French  were  again  across  the  Rhine,  and 
the  Austrians  driyen  behind  the  Inn ;  while  in  Italy,  though  Genoa, 
the  last  town  in  the  possession  of  the  French,  surrendered,  its  danger 
was  turned  to  immediate  adyantage  by  Bonaparte.  Under  pretence 
Napoie<m's  o^  Collecting  an  army  for  its  relief,  he  massed  his  troops 
victories  j^  ^jjg  neighbourhood  of  Dijon,  and  while  all  eyes  were 

directed  towards  the  siege,  he  suddenly  pushed  across  the  Great  St 
Bernard  and  appeared  at  lyrea  on  the  rear  of  the  besieging  army. 
Melas,  who  commanded  the  Austrians,  at  length  perceiyed  his  danger. 
He  ordered  Otto,  his  lieutenant,  to  raise  the  siege,  with  the  intention  of 
concentrating  his  troops  ;  his  orders  were  disregarded,  and  Cknoa  was 
taken,  but  the  delay  was  fiEitaL  It  gaye  time  for  Bonaparte  to  le-estab- 
lish  the  Cisalpine  Republic,  and,  turning  backwards,  to  place  himseli 
between  Melas  and  Mantua,  whither  that  general  was  now  anjdons 
to  withdraw.  A  decisiye  battle  was  brought  on  before  Alessandria, 
from  which  stronghold  the  Austrians  adyanced,  on  the  14th  of  June, 
against  the  French  on  the  plains  of  Marengo.  The  Austrians,  more 
numerous  than  the  French,  had  apparently  won  the  battle,  and  by 
three  o'clock  the  whole  French  army  had  retreated.  Melas  withdrew 
to  rest,  leaying  what  he  belieyed  to  be  a  pursuit  in  the  hands  of 
General  Zach ;  but  the  French  army,  reinforced  by  the  reseryea, 
and  headed  by  Desaiz,  made  a  great  Idnal  effort  The  Austrians, 
who  had  adyanced  too  rashly  in  the  eagerness  of  their  pursuit,  were 
unable  to  withstand  his  charge ;  they  broke,  and  their  victory 
was  changed  into  a  disastrous  defeat.  On  the  following  day,  with 
the  yictorious  army  in  his  front,  and  the  liberated  garrison  of  Genoa 
in  his  rear,  the  Austrian  general,  seeing  no  hope,  entered  into  a 
convention,  called  the  Convention  of  Alessandria,  by  which  the 
greater  part  of  North  Italy  was  surrendered  to  the  French. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  change  this  Convention  into  a  more 

general  peace,  and  a  Congress  was  held  for  this  purpose  at  Lun^- 

ville,  but  the  English  Cabinet  was  much  divided  in  its  own  views, 

the  Austrian  Government  acted  with  extreme  duplicity^  and  Napo- 

leon  demanded  a  separate  tt^OLty  with  the  two  belligerent  powers, 
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which  Austria,  knowing  its  weakness  wlien  separate  from  England, 
was  a&aid  to  giant    The  Congress  came  to  nothing,  and  in  Novem- 
ber the  army  nnder  Morean  renewed  the  campaign.  si^tti«of 
The  Anstrians  were  determined  to  hold  the  line  of  the  EohenUadiB. 
Inn,  bnt  their  troops,  very  badly  commanded  by  Arch-     ^  ' 
dnke  John,  were  attacked  in  the  forest  of  Hohenlinden,  and  sus- 
tained a  crushing  defeat.    Their  loss  is  put  at  25,000  men  and  100 
gons.    There  conld  no  longer  be  any  question  in  the  matter,  and 
the  Emperor  had  no  choice,  if  he  would  save  his  capital,  y,^^  ^ 
but  to  sue  for  a  separate  peace.   By  the  Treaty  of  Lun^  Lim^viii*. 
viUe  (Feb.  9, 1801)  the  frontier  of  the  Rhine  was  again  '•**  *'  ^^^ 
ceded  to  France. 

It  needed  but  a  breach  with  Kussia  to  leave  England  single- 
handed  in  opposition  to  France.  The  Emperor  Paul,  but  little 
lemoved  firom  madness,  had  seen  with  disgust  the  defeat  of  his  troops 
in  Switierland,  and  believed  that  in  the  joint  expedition  to  Holland 
his  army  had  been  wilfully  saczificed.  He  was  also  smitten  with 
extreme  admiration  for  the  genius  of  Bonaparte,  who  ^«^i>  daaarts 
took  care  to  flatter  this  feeling  and  to  intrigue  against  *^  eoaution. 
FSngHwh  influence.  The  old  question  of  the  right  of  search  gave 
PiKil  a  pretext  to  break  with  his  allies.  The  doctrine  of  the 
Enf^h,  accepted  generally  as  the  law  of  nations,  was  that  a 
beUigeEent  had  the  right  of  searching  neutral  ships  for  contraband 
of  war  or  for  property  of  the  enemy.  The  Northern  powers  claimed 
fliat  the  neutral  flag  should  cover  the  cargo,  with  the  exception  of 
cmtraband  of  war.  This  had  been  their  view  for  many  years,  and, 
•I  has  been  mentioned,  gave  rise  to  the  Armed  Neutrality  of  1780.^ 
IhiB  view  they  had  not  been  able  to  enforce,  but  it  was  quite  an 
40pen  question  whether  ships  under  convoy  of  a  man-of-war  could  be 
Mnehed.  On  this  point  the  English  and  the  Danes  twice  came  into 
iftdHiion ;  but  during  the  summer  of  1800  an  amicable  arrangement 
been  arrived  at    Paul  however  refused  to  let  the  matter  drop ; 

'^k  it  up  as  nn  injury  to  the  whole  Northern  powers,  laid  an 

upon  al]  English  property  in  Russia,  made  prisoners  300 

itseameu,  and  renewed  the  Armed  Neutrality,  which  was 

*®d  willingly  by  Sweden,  and  under  pressure  by  Denmark  also. 
1^  dnglish  Government  at  once  retaliated  by  an  embargo  on  the  pro- 
of the  allied  nations ;  and  England  was  thus  left  completely 

^ehanded,  for  her  allies  in  the  south  of  Europe  wexe  mxvc^  V^ 
to  afford  her  any  assistance,  while  her  maritinie  «ir^en.OYL\:^ 

^^aeriomHj  compromised  by  the  action  of  the  Baldc  ipcmex^. 

*  Tbe  wItwB  of  the  Armed  Neutrality  hare  been  since  accepted  >vy  -Btwov^^. 
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Xor  was  it  onlj  abrcxid  that  danrer  seemed  impending.  The 
eondidon  of  the  coTirtrr  was  rendered  miserable  both  br  heavy 
xzteuiewii-  taxes  and  br  the  pressnze  of  two  Tean  of  Bcarcitr. 
ttoz«rxag!aai.   Q.^j^  j^g^   jjjigjj   jq  ^^  uipreoedented  price  of  180 

shillings  the  OTiarter,  a  price  which  conld  not  ponibly  have  been 
maintained  under  anr  reasonable  system  of  political  economv.    Bat 
a:  this  time  it  was  held  in  the  last  degree  dangerous  to  admit  com 
from  abroad,  partly  because  it  was  thought  that  a  nation  should 
trost  to  its  own  resources  for  the  prime  necessaries  of  life,  paxily 
because  it  was  believed  that  a  diminution  of  gold  and  silYer,  which 
must  ineviiablr  follow  firom  Luge  importations,  was  a  disastroui 
thing  for  the  nation.    Xor  was  tliis  all,  the  arrangements  of  the  poGK 
liw  were  such  that  it  became  neoessaiy  to  TnaintitiTi  high  prices  in 
the  a^cultural  districtSi.     The   received    opinion   was    that  the 
increase  of  population,  irrespective  of  the  powers  of  employing  it^ 
was  a  distinct  advantage.    Premiums  were  given  for  early  mairiagei^ 
and  a^stance  granted  from  the  rates  in  proportion  to  the  nnmhen 
in  a  family.    The  natural  tendency  was  a  fearful  increase  of  popula- 
tion, iepending  for  the  most  part  on  the  rates,  which  were  therefon 
.^^.•^L.^:::ly  high.      It  thus  became  possible  for  the  fannen  to 
pursue   the  plan   tLey   have   always  regarded   as  most  conducnc 
to  their   intcre-'is,  and  to  drive  down  the  wages  to  the  loweik 
yoint ;    the  people  were  reduced  to  a  condition  little  above  serf- 
'lom ;  erd  to  enable  the  agriculniral  districts  to  support  the  pr* 
rire  of  t':.e  rates  h:«'h  prices  had  to  be  maintained.     The  condi- 
tion of  the  country  districts  was  thus  kept  tolerably  even,  and  the 
b  irden  of  the  high  prices  fell  almost  exclusively  upon  the  indu- 
trious  population  of  the  towns.     It  was  natural  that  a  House  <1 
CoTnmons  returned  chiefly  by  the  landowners  should  favour  proteo- 
tive  duties,  which  thus  rendered  them  at  once  absolute  masten  d 
their  peasantry  and  threw  the  burden  of  their  increased  expenditav 
upon  the  towns.     But  such  a  state  of  things  produced  much  vdt^ 
ing.  and  suffering  produced  riots,  which  the  folly  and  ignonnA  i 
the  judges  increased.    From  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  downwaidii^t^l^  *"  t 
seemed  to  have  combined  to  throw  the  blame  upon  the  com  6M 
whom  they  charged  with  the  obsolete  crimes  of  forestalling  f"* 
engrossing.     Punishment  was  indeed  inflicted  for  the  crime  of  Ij^j 
iiig  com  and  selling  it  at  a  higher  price  in  the  same  market 
people  naturally  took  V\ieSi  cM^ltam  these  blind  leaders,  and  *■■    " ---^■ 
riots  were  very  pTeTa\eiit.    \\.  \a  ol  ws^^Bfe-^JkawsLVJaat.  whatevff 
i"  the  husbanding  oi  TCSOMTtes  wA  \ft  >Qctfi  t^n^^^Jcosfios^  "*'«•- 
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really  advantageons,  and  that  the  com  factors,  in  carrying  out  the 
law  of  Buxvply  and  demand,  were  a  most  useful  set  of  men. 

To  meet  these  difficulties  Pitt  thought  it  expedient  to  have  an 

satomn  session.    He  was  himself  inclined  to  think  that  Antnum  ■mioa. 

some  extraordinary  measures  were  desirable  to  alleviate  ®«*-  "°*- 

the  distress,  and  in  the  existing  state  of  the  law  he  was  perhaps 

rig^t.    But  Grenville,  a  more  rigid  follower  of  the  principles  of 

political  economy,  was  much  opposed  to  any  tampering  with  the 

nataial  laws  of  supply  and  demand.^    When  Parliament  met  the 

tetioii  of  the  judges  was  gravely  censured,  and  several  remedial 

measnxes  were  introduced,  such  as  bounties  on  importation  of  grain, 

j-.     and  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  com  in  distilling  and   starch 

%     making,  and  (though  this  proved  a  useless  and  pernicious  measure) 

K-     of  the  use  of  any  but  brown  bread.    Large  subscriptions  were  also 

I     made  to  alleviate  the  distress. 

The  Parliament  which  assembled  early  the  following  year  (1801) 
was  the  first  united  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  and  ntt  propoMi 


il 

I 


Ireland,  and  but  a  few  days  of  its  existence  had  elapsed  •  c»*^o"« 


^  KeUef  BiU. 

^    before  a  great  and  most  unexpected  change  took  place  isoi. 

^_   in  the  position  of  afOedrs.    There  had  long  been  a  want  of  harmony 

^   among  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  with  regard  to  the  war ;  but 

{*'_  there  had  now  arisen  an  even  more  formidable  question.    The  xmion 

.  Ic  had  been  effected  by  much  bribery  in  money,  titles,  and  places ; 

J.    fliese  promises  had  all  been  fulfilled.    But  there  was  one  section  of 

7    4ie  Irish  whose  opposition  would  have  been  fatal  to  the  measure, 

^1    Viit  to  which  such  promises  could  not  be  made.    The  tacit  support, 

^    ■  it  all  events  neutrality,  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics  had  been 

1  i    iBenred  by  a  vague  but  very  well-understood  promise  that  their 

^t    Aims  should  be  considered  under  the  new  arrangement.      It  is 

"^^  *rt«in  that  both  Castlereagh  and  Comwallis  understood  that  this 

^^  "'^  so,  and  Pitt  felt  it  an  imperative  duty  to  make  an  effort  to  fulfil 

fts  promise.    The  matter  had  been  talked  over  in  the  Cabinet  as 

as  the  autumn  of  1799,  and  was  formally  discussed  in  the 

Lce  of  Lord  Castlereagh  at  the  end  of  September  1800.    The 

icellor^  Lord  Loughborough,  was  at  that  time  in  attendance  upon 

King  at  Weymouth.    He  was  a  man  of  a  base  and  time-serving 

^^tire.    At  this  Cabinet  he  displayed  his  hostility  to  any  measure 

the  relief  of  the  Catholics,  and  used  his  opportunity  to  instil  into 

jj^j^lie  error  of  Qrenville's  position  l&y  in  this,  that  the  law  of  supply  aii^  ^exnAxv^  cwa. 
^wk  iMfwrvoSSr.    It  doet  not  follow  that  it  will  act  \>enefic\&\\y  Vn  a  %Vxi\^'«k 
^^Tuadarpni^tlTe  Uwa. 
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the  King's  mind  that  to  consent  to  any  such  measure  woold  be  a 
breach  of  his  coronation  oath.  In  this  he  was  backed  up  by  Lord 
Auckland,  who  had  always  been  a  friend  of  Pitf  s,  but  who  was  in- 
clined to  underhand  intrigue,  and  did  not  think  it  beneath  him  to 
prejudice  the  King's  mind  against  Pitf  s  policy.  Matters  were  brought 
to  a  crisis  when,  at  a  lev^e  in  the  beginning  of  1801,  the  King  men- 
tioned openly  to  Dundas  that  he  was  aware  that  such  a  measure  was 
in  contemplation,  adding  his  usual  formula,  that  he  ''should  hold 
any  one  who  supported  it  as  his  personal  enemy."  It  became  pLain 
to  Pitt  that  he  could  hesitate  no  longer,  and  although  the  King  sent 
Addington  the  Speaker,  a  personal  friend  of  Pitt's,  to  persuade  him  not 
to  bring  the  matter  forward,  he  sent  a  letter  to  George  declaring  his  in- 
tention and  his  determination  to  resign  if  he  was  not  allowed  to  fulfil 
Pitt  rMigna.  his  promises  to  the  Irish.  The  Eling  wrote  back  urging 
^J^IiSutap.  ^^°^  *^  remain  in  of&ce  and  to  drop  the  measure,  bat 
1801.  Pitt  was  determined,  and  the  Eling  was  forced  to  accept 

his  resignation.  In  his  place  he  desired  Addington,  a  man  of  yeiy 
second-rate  ability,  to  form  a  ministry,  a  duty  which,  on  the  adviM 
of  Pitt,  he  accepted.  The  resignation  of  the  great  minister,  as  it  vai 
only  personal,  did  not  imply  the  resignation  of  the  whole  ministiyt 
but  all  the  great  members  of  it,  Qrenville,  Dundas,  Windham,  and 
Spencer,  retired  with  him.  It  is  pleasant  to  think  that  Lord  Lough- 
borough's duplicity  received  no  reward,  he  was  excluded  from  the 
new  arrangements,  Lonl  Eldon,  at  the  King's  own  request,  became 
Lord  Chancellor,  and  Loughborough  had  to  content  himself  with 
the  earldom  of  Rosslyn. 

The  shock  of  parting  with  a  minister  he  had  so  long  tnutod 
ninaiiof  brought  on  a  renewal  of  the   King's  insanity,  and 

the  Zing.  measures  were  taken  for  a  regency  under  the  flame 

restrictions  that  Pitt  had  before  insisted  upon.      Gkorge  was  it 
this  time  so  popular  that  even  the  Opposition  treated  him  in  hii 
illness  with  every  consideration.     His  popularity,  the  natural  cob- 
sequence   of    his  well-ordered  domestic  life,  had  been   consider 
ably  increased  by  an  attempt  in  the  preceding  year  on  his  fifc 
When  entering  Drury  Lane  Theatre  a  man  had  risen  in  the  pit*"£- 
discharged  a  pistol  at  him,  two  bullets  passing  a  very  little  abow»J 
head.    The  miscreant  who  made  the  attempt  was  a  lunatic  of  the  ts0[ 
of  Hadfield,  The  King,  always  remarkable  for  his  personal  couiag^J 
displayed  great  calnmeaa  under  the  circumstances,  and  the  loyal?  ^ 
the  nation  had  "been  mMc\i  ex.d\.^^  "Sorsfeoswitely,  under  Dr.  ^^"W    ^^^, 
treatment,  his  iHnesa  was  s^fee^Vi^  miiyfiX.wi^,^^^\^^^\«6JU«^ 
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he  was  declared  convalescent.  But  his  illness,  which  he  him- 
yced  to  Pitt's  conduct,  had  such  an  effect  upon  that  statesman, 
t  wrote  promising  never  to  reintroduce  the  Catholic  question. 
snds  did  not  see  why,  under  these  circumstances,  he  should  not 
in  office,  but  Addington  naturally  objected  to  giving  up  the 
e  had  just  gained,  and  the  Qovemment  continued  in  his  hands, 
ted  by  a  Cabinet  of  complete  mediocrity,  upheld  jgj,^„^,j^„  ^^ 
present  by  Pitt's  influence.  It  was  indeed  just  tiM  AddiagtoB 
minister  and  Cabinet  as  suited  the  King's  well-  ■''*'****^* 
yiews — safe,  conservative,  submissive,  and  without  command- 
ility.  Nor  did  the  great  country  party  object  to  a  change 
freed  them  from  the  imperious  domination  of  one  so  vastly 
mperior  as  Pitt,  and  placed  over  them  a  man  whose  talents 
ot  superior  to  their  own,  and  whom  they  might  hope  to  guide 
than  follow.  Though  Pitt  acted  honestly  in  the  first  instance, 
Dly  too  probable  that  he  regarded  Addington  as  a  temporary 
ute  for  himself,  and  designed  to  return  to  power  after  the 
t  difficulty  was  over,  and  when  he  had  made  a  public  demon- 
1  for  the  purpose  of  saving  his  honour.  However  this  may  be, 
lewhat  lukewarm  support  was  before  long  changed  into  ox>en 
\  At  first,  however,  he  spoke  with  even  exaggerated  admi- 
of  the  new  Cabinet,  which  in  the  House  was  completely  suc- 
y  while  great  successes  both  by  sea  and  land  somewhat  relieved 
don  from  its  embarrassing  position. 

French  army,  deserted  by  their  great  commander,  was  left 
p  in  Egypt  under  the  command  of  Kleber,  a  Thei^nch 
\  organizing  genius,  who  bid  fair  to  establish  the  **^  *"  "^fsr^- 
L  influence  in  that  country.    He  was,  however,  assassinated  by 
ical  Mussulman  (June  1800),  and  the  command  fell  into  the 
of  Menou,  a  general  of  but  second-rate  capacity.    Before  this 
I  of  command,  a  treaty,  known  as  the  Treaty  of  El  Arish,  had 
>mpleted  (Jan.  24),  by  which  the  French  army  was  to  be  allowed 
return  to  France.    This  convention  was  concluded  on  board  the 
p,  and  with  the  full  approval  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith  ;  but,  mean- 
intercepted  despatches  had  made  known  to  the  Cabinet  the 
.  hopeless  condition  of  the  French  army,  and  orders  were  sent  to 
iditerranean  that  no  treaties  should  be  sanctioned  by  the  admiral 
did  not  insist  on  the  surrender  of  the  French.  The  Treaty  of  El 
had  been  concluded  without  this  knowledge  and  befoT^  \^<&<8j^ 
had  reached  Sir  Sidney  Smith,     Moreover,  aSaiiB  m  "E»'CT^^ 
uch  ^^DLsaiged,  for  Kleber,  indignantly  rejecting  al\  id^a.  o\  «vrt. 
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render,  had  at  once  proceeded  to  attack  the  Turks,  had  won  over  them 
a  great  victory  at  Heliopolis  (March  20, 1800)  and  reoccnpied  Cairo. 
It  hecame  necessary  therefore  to  renew  the  war,  and  Sir  Ralph  Abcr-  ^ 
cromby,  who,  with  Pulteney,  had  been  employed  in  fruitless  expedi- 
tions against  Ferrol  and  Cadiz,  collecting  the  troops  employed  in  both 
expeditions,  in  number  abbut  20,000,  proceeded  to  Egypt.  Troops 
also  under  Sir  David  Baird  were  ordered  to  attack  the  country  from 
India.  A  landing  was  forced  at  Aboukir  Bay,  under  the  immediate 
command  of  General  afterwards  Sir  John  Moore,  and  on  the  2l8t  of 
Batue  of  March  a  battle  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Alexandria  was 

Alexandria.  fought,  where  the  French  were  thoroughly  defeatei 
March  31, 1801.  rpj^^  English  had  to  deplore  the  loss  of  Sir  Ralph  Abe^ 
cromby,  but  General  Hutchinson,  who  succeeded  him,  continued  to 
act  with  vigour.  The  Grand  Vizier,  with  a  large  but  disorderly  Turk- 
ish army,  attacked  Cairo,  while  the  English  kept  Menou  besieged  in 
Alexandria.  In  June  Cairo  fell,  and  General  Baird  having  arrived 
from  India,  the  combined  English  army  compelled  Menou  to  capita- 
late  in  Alexandria  on  the  27th  of  August.  The  tenns  of  surrender 
were  honourable.  The  French  army  was  allowed  to  return  to 
France,  but  all  ships,  together  with  all  the  objects  of  art  which  the 
French  had  collected,  became  the  property  of  the  conquerors.  This 
success,  which  showed  the  unbroken  vigour  of  England,  tended  to 
accelerate  the  peace  which  was  gradually  becoming  necessary  for  all 
parties,  and  for  which  negotiations  were  already  set  on  foot  in 
London  with  the  full  approbation  of  Pitt. 

Meanwhile,  but  a  few  days  after  the  victory  of  Alexandria,  the 
Batua  of  cloud  which  had  risen  in  the  Baltic  was  also  dispersed. 

copenhagML       The  renewal  of  the  Armed  Neutrality,  and  the  general 
^^    *'  conduct  of  Russia,  made  it  evident  that  that  country 

was  engaged  in  the  French  interests.  A  fleet  under  Sir  Hyde  Parker, 
with  Nelson  as  second  in  command,  was  despatched  to  the  Baltic. 
Negotiation  was  tried  with  the  Danes,  but  wholly  unsuccessfully, 
and  Parker,  a  dilatory  commander,  was  induced  by  Nelson's  energy 
to  consent  to  an  attack  upon  Copenhagen.  The  passage  of  the 
Sound  was  forced  without  loss,  but  an  examination  of  the  enemy's 
position  showed  that  they  had  used  the  delay  which  had  been  given 
them  to  great  advantage.  'Shore  batteries  had  been  erected  and  put 
into  fighting  trim ;  floating  batteries  established,  and  the  harbour 
covered  with  a  line  of  vessels  of  all  sorts  four  miles  in  length. 
Within  this  lay  the  Danish  fleet.  Nelson  offered  to  attack  with  ten 
sail  of  the  line  ;  he  waa  aWo^e^  \,^^"^fe.  TVv^  ^l^ck  was  made  from 
the  south,  Sir  Hyde  Paikex  otv  Wife  oivxV^v^fe  ^T^\Ktv\ws^  SJo&^s^Xisww 
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and  the  yesBels  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour.    At  ten  o'clock  on  the 
ind  of  April,  Nelson  b^an  his  attack.    Several  vessels  groimded 
ind  were  rendered  useless,  and  so  hot  was  the  engagement  that  Sir 
Hyde  Parker  thought  it  better  to  hoist  the  signal  for  discontinuing 
action.    Nelson  declined  to  obey  it,  and  the  other  captains  took 
their  orders  from  him.    Many  of  the  Danish  ships  had  struck,  but 
being  constantly  reinforced  from  the  shore,  continued  the  fight,  it  is 
asid,  even  after  they  had  surrendered.    This  was  probably  an  acci- 
dent ;  but  Nelson  took  advantage  of  it  to  write  a  Mendly  letter  to 
the  Crown  Prince.    "The  Vice- Admiral  Lord  Nelson,*  he  said, 
''has  been  commanded  to  spare  Denmark  when  she  no  longer  resists. 
The  line  of  defence  which  covered  her  shores  has  struck  to  the  British 
flag  ;  but  if  the  firing  is  continued  on  the  part  of  Denmark,  he  must 
Ht  on  fa%  all  the  prizes  he  has  taken  without  having  the  power  of 
Hiving  the  men  who  have  so  nobly  defended  thenu     The  brave 
Danes  are  the  brothers,  and  should  never  be  the  enemies,  of  the 
\     EngUsh."    He  then  agreed  to  a  truce  while  the  wounded  were 
moved  from  the  prizes.    Having  taken  advantage  of  the  lull  to  with- 
\.     diaw  his  fleet  from  the  difficult  channel  in  which  they  were  entangled, 
'\    be  went  on  shore  to  negotiate  a  treaty.    To  enable  bim  to  attack 
r    tile  Bussians,  he  insisted  on  a  long  armistice,  which  a  threat  of 
^   immediate  bombardment  induced  the  Danes  to  grant.    The  English 
4    iMt  then  sailed  against  the  Swedes,  who  withdrew,  and  were  left 
-     inmolested,  while  tiie  fleet  proceeded  against  the  Eussians.    On  his 
vay,  however,  Nelson  received  the  news  that  the  capricious  despotism 
^^    <(  Paul  had  excited  his  courtiers  to  a  conspiracy,  which,  though  ap- 
',    pinntly  aimed  only  at  the  deposition  of  the  Emperor,  had  in  fact 
'  ^.   Med  in  his  assassination.    The  accession  of  the  young  Emperor 
'';  -Alexander  I.  completely  changed  the  policy  of  Russia.    The  embargo 
\\  -'^Is  removed  from  the  British  shipping  and  the  merchant  seamen 
Aerated.    As  the  Armed  Neutrality  still  existed.  Nelson  would  have 
to  strong  measures ;  but  Sir  Hyde  Parker  was  satisfied, 
though  he  was  recalled,  the  complete  change  in  Russian  policy 
^deied  farther  action  unnecessary.    In  June  a  treaty  .      ^  ^ 
peace  was  signed  in  St.  Petersburg,  by  which  the  Engianduui 
ed  Neutrality,  with  its  claims,  was  given  up,  but  *"■**• 
right  of  search  accurately  "defined.      It  was  also  agreed  that 
ies  must  henceforward  be  really  efficient  in  order  to  be  valid, 
by  proclamation  were  thus  abolished,  and  cou\dL  \)^  oxiX.^ 
when   the   hlockading   force  was    sufficieiit  to  ciAotoA 
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Bonaparte  was  still  threatening  an  invasion  of  England,  and  gnn- 
^  ,.  .  .  boats  and  rafts  had  been  collected  at  Booloime.  These 
ofpeaM.  the   Goyemment  ordered   Nelson  to  attack,  but  the 

Oct.  1,  iML  attempt  was  on  the  whole  unsuccessful.  However,  the 
supremacy  of  England  on  the  sea  was  so  great  that  there  could  not 
be  much  fear  of  the  landing  of  a  foreign  army,  and  the  French, 
defeated  in  Egypt  and  thwarted  in  their  Northern  policy,  were  ready 
to  come  to  terms.  In  October  the  preliminaries  of  a  treaty  were 
signed.  By  this  England  gave  up  all  its  conquests  except  Trinidad 
and  Ceylon.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  restored  to  the  Dutch,  but 
open  to  the  trade  of  the  contracting  parties.  *'  Malta  was  to  be  restored 
to  the  Knights  of  St.  John,^  mider  the  guarantee  of  one  of  the  great 
powers ;  Porto  Ferrajo  was  to  be  evacuated.  On  the  other  side,  the 
Republic  of  the  Ionian  Islands  was  to  be  acknowledged,  and  the  French 
were  to  withdraw  from  Naples  and  the  Eoman  States  ;  the  integrity 
of  Portugal  was  to  be  secured ;  Egypt  was  to  be  restored  to  the  Porte, 
and  the  Newfoundland  fisheries  to  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as 
before  the  war. "  ^ 

Although  the  preliminary  treaty  had  been  signed,  it  cost  some 
time  and  much  anxious  negotiation  before  its  final  ratification  in  the 
March  of  the  following  year.  These  negotiations  were  held  at 
Amiens,  on  the  part  of  England  by  Lord  Comwallis,  on  that  ol 
France  by  Joseph  Bonaparte,  assisted  by  Talleyrand.  At  the  open- 
ing of  Parliament,  on  the  29th  of  October  1801,  the  minister  had 
been  able  to  mention  in  the  King's  speech  with  satisfaction  both  the 
opiniona  In  preliminary  treaty  with  France  and  the  arrangements 
Mrn^tha"'  ^'^^  the  Northern  powers  which  put  an  end  to  the 
peace.  threatened  Armed    Neutrality.     By  the  bulk  of  the 

people  the  return  of  peace  had  been  hailed  with  extreme  delight 
General  Lauriston,  who  had  brought  the  authority  for  signing  the 
preliminaries,  had  been  received  with  a  public  ovation,  the  populace 
had  dragged  his  carriage  through  the  streets,  and  London  and  other 
towns  had  been  illuminated.  In  completing  these  preliminaries 
Addington  and  his  friends  had  acted  with  the  entire  approbation  of 
Pitt,  who,  at  heart  cordially  disliking  war,  had  brought  himself  to 
believe  that  Bonaparte,  having  now  obtained  the  supreme  power  in 
France,  would  probably  be  satisfied ;  at  the  same  time,  as  he  himself 
pointed  out.  Jacobinism  had  been  already  checked  in  England,  and  the 
lesson  taught  to  the  world  that  the  fruit  of  Jacobin  principles  was 

1  Malta  had  been  ceded \>y  C\iax\eaN.  \a \&i«  Elnights  of  St  John  in  1680,  after  they 
had  been  deprived  of  Rhodea  "by  \iie  aO^NWiiAsi^'^Mito.  "ek^suK^wi^vfeYiaA  taken  poMession 
of  the  island  in  1798,  vfliile  on  \ivs  vovjivi  lo  l.«r^\^  ^  ^^a»ai»^^\AN.  ^afc. 
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tezToriam  and  anaichy,  and  its  end  a  military  despotism.    Seeing  the 

isolated  position  which  England  now  occupied,  and  believing  the 

eanses   for  further  war  removed,  Pitt  accepted  the  terms  of  the 

peace,  although  the  concessions  on  the  part  of  England,  especially 

t      the  surrender  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  were  no  doubt  great. 

I      With  the  support  then  of  Pitt  and  of  the  general  feeling  of  the 

[      country,  the  ministry  found  in  Parliament  large  majorities  in  favour 

'      of  their  peace.    But  Pitt's  views  were  by  no  means  shared  by  a  con- 

nderable  number  of  his  late  colleagues.    Grenville,  Windham,  and 

\      Spencer  dung  tenaciously  to  their  old  view  that  Bonaparte's  career 

^      was  but  beginning,  that  his  policy  would  continue  to  be  one  of 

iggression,  that  his  present  offers  of  peace  were  delusive,  and  that 

for  the  honour  of  England  and  the  safety  of  Europe  the  war  should 

be  continued. 

Before  the  preliminaries  were  ratified  abundant  proofs  were  given 
that  they  were  right  and  that  Pitt  was  wrong.    Taking  advantage  of 
the  exhausted  condition  of  the  Continent,  of  the  eager  desire  of 
^    Addington  to  secure  peace,  and  of  the  position  of  England,  which 
4-    was  not  only  without  allies,  but  unable  while  negotiations  were  still 
2%   pending  to  make  objections  upon  the  score  of  treaty  rights,  Bonaparte 
^  hastened  to  complete  his  ambitious  projects — by  the  Hapoieonap- 
^   appropriation  of  those  smaller  States  which  had  already  proprute* 
.  ^  Ulen  into  a  state  of  dependence  upon  France  (the  Be-   switBerund. 
^  publics  of  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  the  North  of  Italy,  "*i*^- 
^  low  called  the  Cisalpine  Republic),  and  by  the  re-establishment  of  the 
^  liench  colonial  power  by  means  of  a  great  expedition  to  reconquer  St. 
;  \  Domingo.    His  method  of  proceeding  with  regard  to  the  Bepublics 
C  ^'  Vii  craftily  arranged  so  as  to  give  to  the  assumption  of  French 
^Vflvemacy  the  appearance  of  voluntary  action  on  the  part  of  the  people 
^Qnselves.    For  Holland  a  constitution  was  drawn  up  in  France  of  a 
^^ongly  republican  chai-acter,  which,  when  rejected  by  the  National 
blies  of  Holland,  was  put  to  the  vote  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
•le,  and  being  accepted  by  a  very  small  minority,  while  the  rest 
ed  £rom  voting,  was  declared  established  by  the  national  will 
17, 1801).     In  Switzerland,  not  yet  ripe  for  annexation,  instruc- 
were  given  to  the  French  minister  to  thwart  all  efforts  at  the 
on  of  a  stable  constitution,  and  to  keep  things  so  unsettled 
an  appeal  to  France  was  certain  sooner  or  later  to  b^  ix^d.^^ 
French  troops  garnsoned  ihQ  Eepiiblic  o&teusi\Ay  iox  xXv^ 
of  "keeping  order,    I/esa  delicacy  was  used  wi\.\i  le^^^x^  \o 
77te  chief  ralers  of  the  Cisalpine  Republic  wexe  aMTKWioxkfcvk 
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to  Lyons^  a  constitutioii  of  Bonaparte's  creation  given  them,  an 
they  were  ordered  to  elect  as  their  President  Bonaparte  himself  (Jai 
1802).  The  expedition  to  St.  Domingo  was  made  still  further  t 
advance  Napoleon's  projects ;  for  thither  was  sent,  to  be  destroye 
by  the  climate,  almost  the  whole  of  the  army  of  the  Ehine,  the  onl 
part  of  the  military  establishment  of  France  not  wholly  devoted  t 
him. 

Meanwhile  the  projects  for  the  ultimate  annexation  of  Piedmoi 
Negotiatioiit  and  Genoa  were  carried  on,  and  distinct  orders  sent  t 
atAmiani.  ^^  negotiators  at  Amiens  to  withdraw  entirely  froi 
discussion  the  affairs  of  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  the  Italia 
Republics,  in  other  words,  to  treat  with  England  as  if  the  affairs  ( 
Europe  were  entirely  beyond  her  cognizance.  The  withdrawal  < 
these  points  of  discussion  left  little  to  be  settled  except  minni 
points  with  regard  to  fisheries  and  prisoners,  for  Bonaparte  aL 
entirely  refused  to  entertain  the  idea  of  a  commercial  treaty  wil 
England.  The  only  point  of  interest  left  was  Malta.  Accordii 
to  the  preliminaries  this  island  was  to  be  evacuated  and  to  1 
restored  to  the  Knights  under  the  guarantee  of  Eussia.  But  a  ne 
sovereign  was  now  upon  the  Eussian  throne  less  likely  to  be  und 
the  immediate  influence  of  France.  Bonaparte  therefore  wished 
change  the  terms,  to  destroy  the  fortifications  of  the  island,  th' 
rendering  it  useless  in  a  military  point  of  view,  and  to  place 
under  the  guardianship  of  the  King  of  Naples ;  in  other  words, 
render  it  at  once  worthless  to  the  English  and  an  easy  prey  to  tl 
French  whenever  they  should  desire  to  reoccupy  it.  In  their  eagc 
ness  for  peace  the  English  ministry  consented  to  be  blind 
Bonaparte's  aggressions,  though  firm  upon  the  point  of  Malta,  ai 
though  they  refused  to  acknowledge  the  existence  of  the  newl 
organized  republics.  No  doubt,  what  the  English  meant  was  thj 
for  the  sake  of  peace,  they  would  bear  what  Bonaparte  had  alreai 
done,  but  that  any  further  step  would  produce  war.  Bonaparte,  • 
the  other  hand,  argued  that  the  refusal  to  acknowledge  the 
republics  was  in  fact  a  resignation  on  the  part  of  Engla: 

Peace  con-  ■*•  o  jt  o 

eluded.  of  the  right  of  interference  with  them ;  henceforwa 

March  27, 1802.  ^^^  couutry  could  uot  complaiu  although  they  w€ 
incorporated  with  France.  There  were  thus  a  number  of  outstandi 
questions  left  unsettled  at  the  peace,  which  was  finally  complet 
on  the  27th  of  March  1802.    -V 

JBut  it  had  begun  to  be  plain  to  all  thinking  men  that  it  could 
but  a  short  tnice  ;  and  indeed.  '^a.^ciYewi  ^^  ^eady  writing  th 
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''t  leoewal  of  war  was  necessaiy  for  his  ezistence,  as  the  memoiy 
of  (did  vietOEies  was  likely  speedily  to  pass  away.'*    In  napoieoai 


&et,  he  totally  mistook  the  temper  of  England.    Ad-  ^"^^ 
dingtQ&'a  ministiyy  no  doubt,  was  pledged  to  peace,  and  BafUad. 
VIS  anziouB  at  all  hazards  to  make  it  durable.     The  people  of 
^igland  were  indeed  weary  of  the  war  and  eagerly  desirous  for 
peace ;  but  they  had  lost  none  of  their  independence  and  pride,  and 
anything  which  should  prove  either  that  their  honour  was  attacked, 
tyr  commercial    activity  trammelled,  or  their  independence  of 
action  limited,  would  easily  produce  a  reaction,  and  bring  them  back 
to  their  warlike  temper.    Bonaparte,  while  intending  to  renew  the  war 
xxmer  or  later,  meant  to  keep  the  occasion  in  his  own  hands,  but,  trust- 
ing to  the  weakness  of  Addington,  he  pursued  a  line  of  conduct  exactly 
fi^  to  prove  to  England  the  absolute  necessity  for  an  immediate 
lenewal  of  hostilities,  and  which  touched  the  sensitive  nation  in  its 
most  tender  points.     He  never  ceased  from  his  course  of  aggression, 
thus  treating  the    remonstrances    of   England    as   if  oontinvM  ui 
they  were  completely  worthless  and  beside  the  point.  NffrwioM. 
In  August  he  annexed  the  island    of   Elba,  in  September   the 
whole  of  Piedmont,  in  October  Parma   and    Placentia ;    and  at 
length,  taking  advantage   of  the  carefully  fostered   disorders   in 
Switzerland,  he  suddenly  occupied  that  most  important  military 
point  with  an  army  of  30,000  men  under  Marshal  Ney,  and  took  to 
himself  the  title  of  Mediator  of  the  Swiss  Republic.     It  has  been 
mentioned  that  he  refused  a  commercial  treaty  with  England  at 
the  Peace  of  Amiens ;  this  under  the  plea  of  a  desire  for  the  protec- 
tion of  native  commerce  he  undoubtedly  had  a  right  to  do  ;  but  he 
now  obliged  all  the  countries  dependent  on  him  to  adopt  a  similar 
course,  to  exclude  English  productions,  and  thus  closed  half  Europe 
to  English  trade. 

Not  content  with  this  conduct  abroad,  he  took  upon  himself  to 
interfere  with  the  internal  affairs  of  England.    His  Denumditii* 
course  of  policy  was  such  as  to  be  wholly  incompatible  SSBaSuii*' 
with  a  free  press;  his  underhand  machinations  were  vn^ 
certain  to  be  exposed  where  such  a  press  existed.    On  the  Continent 
he  had  succeeded  in  enforcing  silence ;  in  England  alone  an  un- 
fettered press  was  able  to  direct  its  assaults  both  on  his  policy  and 
his  character.    No  doubt  some  of  the  attacks  were  sharp  enough ; 
especially  had  an  emigrant,  one  Jean  Peltier,  established  a  French 
paper  in  London  called  UAmibigu,  which  was  full  of  strong  invective 
against  the  First  Consul.    Again,  the  emigrants  IdfiA  not  c^aa^^TS^ 
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forming  conspiracies  against  the  French  Qovemment,  conspiracies 
andtheexpid-  which  Bonaparte  delighted  to  exaggerate,  to  mingle 
^ru^froB  ^*^  doubtful  charges  of  assassination,  and  to  connect 
sn«iMML  (wholly  without  grounds)  with  the  English  miniBtiy. 

Those  emigrants  were  enjoying  the  hospitality  of  England :  Otto, 
the  French  agent  in  London,  was  therefore  instructed  to  bring  the 
matter  to  the  notice  of  Lord  Hawkesbury,  and  to  demand  the  sup- 
pression of  the  obnoxious  papers,  and  the  dismissal  of  the  emigrants 
from  England.  Hawkesbury's  answers  were  at  first  of  a  peaceful 
and  conciliatory  character.  He  replied  that  he  would  consult  the 
law  officers  on  the  matter  of  the  press,  and  would  go  so  far  in  the 
matter  of  the  emigrants  as  to  withdraw  them  from  the  isle  of 
Guernsey.  This  answer  was  followed  by  still  more  peremptory 
demands,  requiring  effective  measures  of  repression  with  regard  to  the 
press,  the  withdrawal  of  the  emigrants  from  Jersey,  the  removal 
from  England  of  the  Bourbon  princes,  and  the  expulsion  of  all 
emigrants  wearing  the  orders  or  distinctions  of  the  old  r^me. 
What  rendered  these  demands  more  grotesque  was  the  fact  that 
the  Monitevr,  the  official  paper  of  France,  was  constantly  full  of 
assertions  of  the  complicity  of  the  Government  with  the  attempts  of 
assassins  in  France,  and  of  libels  on  the  English  Constitution ;  there 
was  even  an  English  paper,  the  Argus,  published  in  Paris,  a  counte^ 
part  of  the  Amhigu  of  Peltier.  To  demands  thus  formulated  no 
English  Government  could  afiford  to  give  a  temporizing  answer,  and 
Hawkesbury  replied  that  the  freedom  of  the  English  press  was  limited 
by  English  law  alone,  and  that  the  exercise  of  hospitality  could  not  be 
curtailed.  At  the  same  time,  as  Peltier  appeared  to  have  exceeded  all 
legal  license  in  his  writing,  an  action  was  commenced  against  him,  and 
in  spite  of  a  brilliant  defence  by  Macintosh  he  was  found  guilty.^ 

Such  conduct  on  the  part  of  Bonaparte  was  rapidly  changing  the 
feeling  of  England  and  rendering  war  inevitable.  It  became  evident 
that,  no  longer  to  uphold  an  aristocratic  government,  but  for  oui 
very  existence  as  an  independent  country,  we  must  plunge  into  war. 
oonfe(|ii«iit  As  this  feeling  gained  ground,  so  did  the  desire*  that 
JJJJJJJ^'  when  that  war  should  come  it  should  find  England  in 

England.  the  hauds  of  its  ablest  statesmen,  and  not  in  those  of 

an  incapable  man  like  Addington.    Even  from  the  first,  as  soon  as  it 
was  understood  that  Pitt,  in  deference  to  the  King's  weak  state  of 
health,  had  consented  to  forego  the  support  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 
bis  immediate  frier^ds  had  desired  his  return  to  office,  and  had 
regarded   as   false  his  posiWoia  ^  >l\\^  «Q.Y^attftT  out  of  office  of 

'  Owing  to  change  of  relaUoua  vj\lV¥r\ucA\Xx^^>3A\Vi\\\v\«VLX>«^uQX«5ax^^ 
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idingUm's  weak  ministiy.  Already,  in  November  1802,  Canning, 
e  mo8t  eager  of  his  supporters,  in  conjunction  with  ^  tutioM  for 
nd  Malmesbnry,  had  set  on  foot  an  address  to  pifet's  ntun. 
Idington  begging  him  to  resign.  This  plan  had  been  ^^^'  ^^^' 
lemptorily  closed  by  Pitt  himself.  Indeed,  the  obstacles  in  the 
xy  of  his  resumption  of  office  were  very  awkward.  In  some  sort 
e  creator  of  the  present  ministry,  and  known  to  have  had  a  share 

most  of  their  earlier  measures,  Pitt  could  not  come  forward  in 
^position  till  some  flagrant  instance  of  incapacity  or  some  great 
Gonial  crisis  should  justify  such  a  step.  The  only  other  hope  was 
at  modesty  (which  was  not  one  of  his  characteristics)  might 
dnce  Addmgton  to  acknowledge  his  incompetence,  and  himself 
.vise  the  restoration  of  Pitt  to  the  ministry.  Fully  aware  of  these 
Mtacles,  and  feeling  his  position  an  anomalous  one,  Pitt  withdrew 
r  a  time  from  Parliament 

Ihuing  his  absence  the  difficulties  with  France  continued   to 
crease,  and  the  signs  of  Bonaparte's  intention   of 
eJdng  war  sooner  or  later  became  more  obvious.    At  •xuninM  tii« 
Qgth,  in  January  1803,  was  published  a  report  of  JllmSgiLid, 
>lonel  Sebastiani,  who  had  been  sent  by  Napoleon,  udireund. 
iminally  for  commercial  purposes,  to  examine  the 
sources  of  Egypt  and  the  East ;  in  fact,  so  far  from  being  com- 
erdal  in  its  character,  the  report  was  devoted  almost  entirely  to 
ow  with  what  ease  Egypt  could  be  again  conquered  by  the  French. 

was  impossible  that  such  an  official  document  could  be  issued  by 
power  which  was  really  friendly.    At  the  same  time  Bonaparte 
id  sent  both  to  England  and  to  Ireland  agents  who,  under  the 
me  commercial    pretext,  were    really  minutely  examining   the 
flouices  of  England  and  instigating  Irish  rebellion.    Nor  was  the 
lestion  of   Malta  as  yet  at  rest    The  project  of   obtaining  a 
larantee  from  the  European  powers  had  failed,  and  in  face  of  the 
oistant  aggressions  of  Bonaparte,  it  was  impossible  for  England  to 
racuate  the  island  with  the  certainty  that  it  would  be  immediately 
scnpied  by  the  French.    But  Bonaparte  was  still  anxious  to  keep 
le  occasion  of  war  in  his  own  hands,  and  still  hoped  to  impose 
pon  the  feeble  ministry  of  England.    He  sunmioned  mi  interview 
ord  Whitworth,  the  English  ambassador,  to  an  inter-  JJSiiJjSi. 
lew,  in  which  he  declared  that  he  did  not  desire  war,  Feb.  is,  isos. 
it  tiiat  he  would  rather  see  England  in  possession  of  the  Faubourg 
L  Antoine  than  of  Malta,  that  he  was  ready  to  aUeuipX.  a  ^q^^^t)^. 
pon  Englascf  if  necesaary,  but  how  much  \)eUei  woxxVii  *\\.  \>fe  Vai 
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England  to  join  with  him  and  share  his  spoils  and  his  greatnesB. 
Two  things  only  weie  necessary  for  this, — the  suppression  of  tlie 
press,  and  the  removal  of  Georges,  a  Chonan  leader  and  emignnt, 
from  English  protection*  As  for  the  connter-chargea  of  the  appro- 
priation of  Piedmont  and  of  Switzerland,  they  were  bat  trifles  not 
worth  mentioning.  Almost  immediately  after  this  the  MoniUw 
declared,  in  its  annnal  account  of  the  condition  of  the  nation,  that  as 
long  as  party  government  existed  in  England  an  aimy  of  500,000 
must  be  kept  on  foot  for  defence  and  vengeance. 

This  was  too  much  even  for  Addington,  and  on  the  8th  of  March 

a  message  was  brought  down  from  the  King  to  the  Commons,  declar- 

ing  it  necessary  that  measures  of  precaution  should  be 

embodied.  adopted,  alleging  for  this  the  great  military  preparations 

ictfch  11,  uos.   ^\^q\^  ^q^  going  on  both  in  Holland  and  in  France, 

which  were  in  fact  intended  for  St.  Domingo,  but  which  in  the 
feverish  state  of  international  feeling  were  a  just  cause  of  uneasiness. 
In  accordance  with  this  message  the  militia  were  on  the  11th 
■  ordered  to  be  embodied.  In  spite  of  all  that  Bonaparte  had  done  he 
pretended  to  be  indignant  at  this  step ;  and  at  a  public  reception 
at  the  Tuileries  accosted  Lord  Whitworth  with  passionate  words, 
Failure  of  accusing  England  of  driving  him  into  war.    Then  at 

ntg^tioni  for  length  Addlngtou  began  to  yield  to  public  feeling,  and 
Pitt'i  return.      through   Lord  Melville  opened  negotiations    for  the 
return  of  Pitt  to  office.     But  a  frank  resignation  and  an  open  acknow- 
ledgment that  Pitt  was  the  better  man  of  the  two  was  beyond  him 
He  stipulated  that  Grenville  and  Windham,  who  had  throughout 
opposed  him,  should  be  excluded  from  the  new  arrangements.    He 
wished  Lord  Chatham  to  assume  the  position  of  nominal  Prime 
Minister,  while  he  and  Pitt  should  be  equal  Secretaries.     Pitt  was  not 
a  man  to  accept  a  position  of  even  nominal  subordination ;  he  did 
not  even  hear  Lord  Melville's  proposition  to  the  end.     "  Upon  my 
word,"  said  he,  "  I  had  not  the  curiosity  to  ask  what  I  was  to  be." 
And  thus  England  plunged  afresh  into  war,  while  all  her  best  states- 
men were  still  excluded  from  office.    For  the  crisis  came  rapidly 
nearer.    The  feeling  of  the  nation  was  aroused,  and  Addington  could 
no  longer  withstand  it     An  ultimatum  with  regard  to  Malta  was 
drawn  up,  demanding  its  retention  for  ten  years,  its  surrender  after 
that  period  to  the  inhabitants,  and  the  cession  to  England  in  its 
stead  of  the  island  of  Lampedusa.    Bonaparte  was  somewhat  taken 
aback  by  this  exhibition,  of  vigour,  but  as  his  answer  to  the  ultimatum 
was  not  satisfactory,  Lord  '^\Atwot\)cL  ^^TDk3WjAft4  Vv\&  ^^assports,  and 
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fithdiew  from  Parie  on  the  12th  of  May.    The  French  ambassador 
eft  London  on  the  IGth,  and  on  the  18th  a  declaration  ^w  deeUnd. 
f  war  was  published.  ■•■y  i*'  i"*- 

This  war  was  of  a  distinctly  different  character  from  that  which 
feceded  it.  The  one  had  been  undertaken  in  the  interest  of  aris- 
xracy  and  of  property,  in  a  panic  of  fear  of  the  growth  ohwaeiw  of 
f  the  liberty  of  the  people ;  now  the  whole  nation  was  ^^  ^"• 
rLyen  to  defend  itself,  and,  while  defending  itself,  Europe  also, 
xun  the  aggressions  of  a  gigantic  and  aU-absorbing  ambition. 
lie  outbreak  of  this  war  marks  a  change  in  the  career  of  Napoleon. 
[e  had  hitherto  acted,  nominally  at  aU  events,  as  an  agent  for  the 
ropagation  of  national  liberty.  He  had  pretended  throughout  to 
B  spreading  the  principles  of  the  French  Revolution ;  he  had  met 
ith  innch  sympathy  from  downtrodden  nations  ;  he  had  found  it 
uy  to  overwhehn  effete  and  unpopular  dynasties.  He  was  now 
itezing  upon  a  war  against  the  people  themselves,  and,  though 
leeeflB  at  first  attended  his  arms,  when  it  became  evident  that  it 
as  not  assistance  against  tyrants  but  subjugation  to  a  foreign 
Diwer  that  he  brought,  the  efforts  to  oppose  him  became  national, 
ad  before  the  uprising  of  nations  he  ultimately  succumbed.  Bona- 
ute's  first  step  after  war  was  declared  corresponded  exactly  with  this 
tiange.  Crowds  of  Englishmen  had  thronged  to  see  Hapoieon 
ith  their  own  eyes  the  condition  of  revolutionized  Sw^S^Si 
^moe.  AU  the  English  in  France  between  the  age  of  ^  Fraac«. 
ighteen  and  sixty,  numbering  it  is  believed  about  12,000,  were 
Bddenly  by  a  single  decree  taken  prisoners,  and  kept  confined  till 
iie  dose  of  the  war,  thus  spreading  sorrow  and  discomfort  broadcast 
bzough  England.  The  pretext  was  the  capture  of  two  ships  before 
nu  was  declared;  they  were  not  however  captured  till  after  the 
mbassadors  had  withdrawn,  nor,  as  has  subsequently  been  made 
rident,  till  Bonaparte  had  himself  ordered  an  embargo  to  be  laid  on 
ke  English  shipping. 

^maparte's  interference  in  the  affaii's  of  Ireland  had  also  its  share 
^  rendering  the  war  truly  nationaL      It  had  been  hoped  that  the 
^^•t  work  of  the  Union,  following  the  suppression  of  ^^  excites 
"^  Bebellion  of  1798,  would  have  introduced  peace  diBcontent  la 
•d  prosperity  into  the  island.    Nor  at  first  did  the  ^'^•*****' 
^«i  appear  ill  founded.    Both  Lord  Hardwicke,  the  Lord-IA^wr 
"^^nt,  and  Lord  Bedesdale  the  Chancellor,  appear  to  ha-ve  \:>c^<&'^^^ 
^  ^be  rajnd  improvement  both  of  the  physical  and  poAiticaX  g^otl^- 
^  aTOecomtiyr,    The  CatboUca,  although  disappointed  oi  >J>cv«» 
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hopes,  seem  to  have  nndeistood  the  state  of  aflSaiis  which  obliged 
Pitt  to  refrain  from  the  farther  prosecutioii  of  their  daims,  and  to 
have  postponed  all  idea  of  present  agitation* 

But  the  miserable  cultivation  and  the  prevalence  of  v^aste  lands 
in  Ireland  allowed  of  the  existence  of  an  extremely  ignorant  and 
prejudiced  peasantry,  and  among  them  it  was  not  difficult  to  ezdte 
again  their  old  animosity  to  England.  Bonaparte  took  advantage  of 
this  opening,  and  while  the  Peace  of  Amiens  lasted  many  French 
agents  seem  to  have  been  poured  into  Ireland,  both  for  the  purpose 
of  inquiring  minutely  into  the  resources  of  the  English  Gk)veni- 
ment  there  and  of  establishing  a  connection  with  the  discontented 
peasantry.  Many  intercepted  letters  proved  to  Grovemment  the 
existence  of  these  agents ;  their  presence  in  Ireland  was  excused, 
like  Sebastiani's  mission  to  Egypt,  by  the  assertion  that  they  were 
merely  commercial  agents,  following  a  system  which  had  obtained  in 
France  ever  since  the  time  of  Colbert.  Their  success  was  limited  by 
the  distaste  of  the  Catholics  for  the  French  Revolution.  In  spite  of 
Bonaparte's  intercourse  with  Eome  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Concordat  with  Pius  YII.,  by  which  he  established  Eoman  Catjiolic 
Christianity  as  the  religion  of  France,  the  Catholics  could  not  foiget 
the  destructive  doctrines  which  had  attended  all  the  former  steps  of 
the  Revolution.  It  was  therefore  among  the  republicans  only  toot 
an  influential  body)  and  the  ignorant  mob  that  the  agitation  took  any 
hold.  A  leader  was  found  in  Robert  Emmett,  the  son  of  a  Dublin 
^.  physician,  who  with  his  brother  had  been   more  or 

Eebeuion.  less  implicated  in  the  affairs  of  1798.     He  visited  Paris 

^*°^'  early  in  the  Peace,  had  personal  interviews  with  the  First 

Consul,  and  returned  home  ready  to  instigate  the  rebellion.  The 
other  leaders  were  Russell,  a  religious  enthusiast,  and  Quigley,  a  pro- 
fessional agitator.  About  Christmas  1802  the  conspirators  began 
their  operations.  Arms  and  powder  were  collected  at  depdts  in 
Dublin,  and  members  of  the  conspiracy  were  enrolled.  Some  of 
these  informed  the  police  of  what  was  going  on.  The  explosion  of 
the  powder  in  one  of  the  depots,  and  the  discovery  of  pikes  there, 
still  further  warned  the  Government,  and  Emmett  considered  it 
necessary  to  hasten  the  outbreak.  Saturday  the  23rd  of  July  was 
the  day  fixed  for  the  rising.  It  proved  to  be  little  more  than  a  city 
riot.  As  no  soldiery  had  been  brought  into  Dublin,  it  was  for  some 
time  in  the  hands  of  the  mob,  who  plundered  and  got  drunk.  The 
onJy  important  incident  ot  tlaa  riot  was  the  murder  of  Lord 
KiJ warden,  the  Chief  3uBtic%,7Aio,x%X\m!iMWij,^m\a&  ^sta^mtrynseat 
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rith  his  daughter  and  nephew,  was  met  in  the  streets  by  a  part  of 
lie  mob  and  bmtally  murdered.  The  arrival  at  the  castle  of  hia 
anghter^  who  had  contrived  to  make  her  escape  from  the  murderers, 
t  length  set  the  military  in  motion,  and  the  mob  was  dispersed 
ithout  much  difficulty.  The  dep6t  was  discovered,  with  the  supply 
I  axmcfy  green  uniforms,  and  the  proclamation  of  the  provisional 
yvemment  which  was  to  have  been  established.  Emmett  sought 
ifetj  by  pretending  to  be  a  French  officer ;  but  the  French  were  not 
ked;  his  flight  was  not  favoured  by  the  people ;  he  was  captured  and 
inged.  The  importance  of  the  outbreak  lies  chiefly  in  the  disclosure 
*  the  deepseated  hostility  of  the  Irish,  and  the  necessity  laid  upon 
le  English  of  establishing  a  series  of  coercive  laws,  which  remained 
I  force  for  many  years,  and  went  far  to  neutralize  the  healing  eflect 
hich  it  was  hoped  the  Union  would  have  exercised. 
The  declaration  of  war  called  Pitt  from  his  retirement,  for  the  war,  in 
le  form  it  had  now  assumed,  seemed  to  demand  the  co-operation  of  all 
itriotic  men.  Pitt  therefore  again  appeared  in  the  House ;  he  thought 
hiB  duty  to  see,  now  that  war  had  come,  that  no  laxity  was  displayed 
.  its  support,  and  returned  to  his  place,  intending,  as  he  himself  said, 
yt  to  join  in  any  opposition  to  the  ministry  so  long  as  their  measures 
emed  energetic,  but  to  forget  all  that  was  past  (and  many  things 
id  been  done  of  which  he  could  not  fully  approve)  and  devote  himself 
iBsaring  vigour  and  activity  for  the  future.  Few  positions  could 
iw  be  more  embarrassing  than  that  of  Addington.  His  peaceful 
ana  had  come  to  nothing ;  and  conscious,  as  he  could  not  but  have 
Kn^  of  his  own  inferiority,  and  of  the  general  desire  under  present 
ccmnstances  for  Pitt's  return  to  office,  he  had  now  to   ^,_  ,^  , 

DUUcuity  of 

ithstand  the  powerful  attacks  of  an  unusually  able  Addinstoni 
pposition,  and  the  damaging  criticism  of  a  so-called   >*^*^^^'^ 
linid  whom  all  the  world  regarded  as  his  rivaL    And  it  must  be 
ivned  that  Pitt's  views  were  far  more  in  accordance  with  the  views 
I  the  Opposition  than  with  those  of  the  minister.     Grenville,  Wind- 
un,  and  Spencer,  the  consistent  supporters  of  the  preceding  war, 
■d  entered  into  a  close  alliance  with  Fox,  its  consistent  opponent. 
!heir  common  view,  which  was  shared  by  Pitt,  was  that  the  con- 
ition  of  the  country  was  so  critical  that  nothing  but  the  ablest 
oanble  ministry  could  be  tolerated — that  the  present  ministry, 
Jtmysting  as  it  for  the  most  part  did  of  the  least  able  members  of  Pitt's 
Id.  Government,  was  wholly  incompetent  to  meet  the  pr^enX.  ^^x^^*^-!^^ 
■d  that  the  one  thing  necesBaxj  was  a  great  combined  aTT«a%«cifcT4\. 
r  wMeh  the  admimBtraUon  of  affaira  should  be  iiitT\^a\.ed  V>  Tcasa  ^^ 
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all  parties  of  the  widest  experience  and  the  greatest  talents.  They 
were  natnrally  anxious  that  Pitt^  whose  views  they  knew  to  be  ahnost 
identical  with  their  own,  should  openly  join  them,  bnt,  as  has  been 
seen,  although  he  shared  their  views,  he  felt  himself  still  bonnd  to 
give  some  sort  of  support  to  a  ministry  which  he  had  himself  created, 
and  which  nominally  upheld  the  same  principles  which  he  had  always 
advocated.  In  this  trying  position  Addington's  Government  showed 
Eiivigoroui        very  creditable  activity.    Their  budgets,  with  which 

bK^dmtiy  ^^*  ^^*^  **  ^*  ^^^'^  discontented,  were  now  conceived 
oarriMi  out.  in  accordance  with  his  own  principles.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  increased  burden  was  borne  by  taxation,  especially  by 
the  reimposition  of  a  property  tax,  and  loans  were  contracted  only  as 
far  as  needfuL  Militia  to  the  number  of  about  70,000  were  embodied ; 
an  army  of  reserve  50,000  strong,  raised  by  baUot  to  serve  for  four 
years,  voted ;  and  by  a  Bill,  known  as  the  Military  Service  Bill,  the 
enrolment  as  volunteers  of  all  men  between  the  ages  of  seventeen 
and  fifty -five  provided  for.  The  number  of  these  volunteers  speedily 
rose  to  beyond  300,000.  As  the  standing  army  was  kept  at  about 
120,000,  tJiere  must  have  been  of  one  sort  or  other  upwards  A 
500,000  armed  men  for  the  purposes  of  defence.  The  temper  of  tha 
nation  was  thoroughly  roused.  Pitt  himself,  as  Warden  of  tbe 
Cinque  Ports,  raised  and  commanded  3000  volunteers,  and  caosed 
considerable  offers  of  gimboats  to  be  sent  in  to  the  Government  froia 
the  maritime  towns. 

But  great  though  these  preparations  were,  they  were  carried  out 
with  a  dilatoriness  and  want  of  energy  in  which  Pitt  and  the  Oppoa- 
tion  found  much  cause  of  complaint.  Windham  was  an  enthusiast 
for  the  regular  army  and  disliked  the  volunteers.  Pitt  pointed 
out,  that  although  volunteers  were  exempted  from  serving  in  tb 
militia,  they  could  only  claim  their  exemption  when  properi/ 
enrolled  and  armed,  and  the  issue  of  arms  was  so  slow  as  to  thiowi 
great  damp  upon  volunteering,  which  this  exemption  was  intended 
to  encourage.  There  was  also  a  great  blot  in  the  administratuii 
which  afforded  plentiful  room  for  attack.  Lord  St.  Vincent,  gw*^ 
zncreaiiog  ^s  an  admiral,  had  proved  himself  incompetent  tf 
oppoiition.  the  head  of  the  Admiralty.  In  the  desire  of  tie 
ministry  for  economy  many  of  the  gunboats  and  other  ships  \A 
been  rapidly  broken  up,  and  the  stores  in  the  dockyards  sold,  in«k 
oi  them  to  the  Erencb  tl[iem&^V7^%.  Attacks  directed  on  these 
began  to  telL  Otbei  cvic,\3iaa\a3i^%.^  ^QrK^\as.\  \a  drive  Pitt 
declare  himself.     He  vjaa  ^eti^ObV^  ^^\iSfc\Q^^  ^\\sss^  ^m. '^ 
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neflB,  and  of  the  aniyeisal  feeling  that  his  present  position  was 
tmworthy  of  him,  and  he  belieyed  that  he  was  the  right  man  to  be 
intrusted  with  the  Gk>yemment  in  the  present  crisis.    It  was  with 
much  alarm  that  he  heard  that  the  King's  health  was  again  failing. 
There  seemed  eyery  prospect  that  a  regency  would  be  necessary. 
If  that  regency  were  established,  it  was  understood  that  Lord 
ICoira,  the  Prince  of  Wales'  chief  adyiser,  would  be  called  upon 
to  foim  a  Gk>yemment.     Pitt  declared  that  under  those  circum- 
stances he  should  be  compelled  to  decline  office ;  fearful  of  being 
thus   permanently  remoyed  from  the  ministry,   he  thought  the 
time  for  action  had  ariiyed ;  if  he  was  to  be  minister  at  all  he 
must  take  steps  to  become  so ;  he  therefore  declared  his  total  want 
of  confidence  in  the  present  ministry,  and  stated  his  intention, 
;  diould  the  state  of  the  King's  health  permit,  of  writing  p^^  ^^^ 
to  him,  stating  his  yiews,  and  putting  himself  at  his  to  imderuke 
Majesty's  seryice ;   he   desired,  if  possible,  a  broad  *'»«®«^«™*^*- 
Goremment,  but  that  if  the  King  objected  to  that  he  should 
itite  his  willingness  to  attempt  to  form  one  eyen  upon  a  narrow 
Inns.    He  farther  declared  his  belief  that  after  the  recess  the 
combined  Opposition  would  be  sufficiently  strong  to  compel  the 
ttiniften  to  resign.     Addington  also  was  so  conscious  of  this,  that 
liken,  on  the  reopening  of  Parliament  on  the  5th  of  April,  the 
Opposition  assault  began,  he  authorized  Lord  Eldon  to  enter  into 
ttnmranieation  with   Pitt     Through   the  Chancellor   the  letter 
kCoie  alluded  to  was  laid  before  the  King.    Meanwhile  the  minis- 
Nal  majorities  were  diminishing.    The  Irish  Militia  Bill  was  carried 
Va  minority  of  twenty-one  only,  at  that  time  regarded  as  very  small. 
fti  the  S3id  Fox  moyed  to  refer  all  Army  Bills  to  a  committee  oi 
whole  House.    His  motion  was  rejected  by  only  fifty-two  ;  while, 
days  afterwards,  on  his  attack  on  the  Army  of  Reserve  ^^^in-i^^ 
,  the  ministerial  majority  again  sunk  to  thirty-seven  xJ^T 
%  HonM  of  443  members.      Upon  this  Addington  ^^  *•*  "^ 

ed. 
On  the  30th  Mr.  Pitt  was  informed  of  the  King's  desire  that  he 
draw  up  a  plan  for  a  new  administration ;  he  accordingly 
first  in  writing,  and  subsequently  (May  7)  in  a  long  inter- 
;  what  he  considered  best  for  the  country.    On  «„  .  . 

"  Pitt  danrea 

gsofunoB  he  strongly  urged  a  large  and  compre-  abroad 
ministry.    The  war  was  a  national  one,  and  ™*''^***'* 
to  be  boili  long  and  expensive ;  to  induce  the  nation  \k^ 
e  tfttf  required  sacrMce  nnanumty  was  most  desiiaVAe.     '^^ 
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wage  war  tsiugiehanded  was  beyond  the  power  of  England;  but 
while  party  divisions  were  rife  in  Parliament  the  confidence  of 
foreign  nations  could  not  be  gained.      And  lastly^  if  the  King 
wished  to  keep  the  question  of  the  Catholic  emancipation  from 
discussion,  it  was  desirable  that  there  should  be  no   formidable 
Opposition  certain  to  make  use  of  the  Catholic  claims  as  a  means  of 
offence  against  Government.    On  these  grounds  the  new  minister 
urged  the  admission  of  both  Grenville  and  Fox  to  the  ministry ;  but 
he  here  found  the  King  obstinate,  Grenville  he  would  admit,  Fox 
never.    The  course  that  statesman  had  followed  with  regard  to  the 
American  War,  his  strong  language  in  favour  of  the  Revolution,  bis 
strenuous  opposition  to  the  last  French  war,  had  rendered  him 
politically  hateful  to  the  King.    His  friendship  for  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  the  share  which  the  King  believed  he  had  taken  in  tbe 
direction  of  the  Prince's  conduct,  had  excited  his  strong 
to  tbe  Xing'!       personal  dislike.    To  these  prejudices  Pitt,  in  an  evil 
opporition.         Yi.o\M  for  himself,  yielded.    He  had  indeed,  as  he  had 
already  stated,  intended  to  do  so.    He  consented  to  exclude  Fox 
from  his  arrangements.    But  he  still  hoped  to  win  the  support  of  bis 
old  colleague  Grenville,  and  since  Fox,  with  great  magnanimity,  told 
his  partisans  that  he  had  no  wish  that  the  King's  personal  prejudice 
against  himself  should  influence  their  conduct,  he  was  not  without 
hopes  of  strengthening  his  Government  by  the  addition  of  some  of 
the  Whigs.     These  hopes  were  disappointed.    The  two  sections  of 
the  Opposition  held  separate  but  simultaneous  meetings.     In  one 
Grenville  declared  he  would  not  take  office  without  Fox,  and  his 
followers   accepted  his  decision ;  in  the  other  the  friends  of  Fox 
He  foras  a         determined  to  decline  office  if  their  chief  was  excluded. 
Tory  minutry.     ^q  resource  was  therefore  left  to  Pitt  but  to  form  his 
government  as   best  he  could  upon  a  narrow  Tory  basi^.     The 
political  sections  from  which  he  was  enabled  to  draw  were  his  own 
immediate  followers,  and  such  of  the  late  minister's  as  did  not  feel 
themselves  pledged  to  follow  Addington  in  his  retirement    The 
result  was  not  wholly  satisfactory.      Lord  Eldon,  the    Duke  of 
Portland,  Lord  Westmoreland,  Lord  Castlereagh,  and  Lord  Hawkes- 
bury,  continued  to  hold  office.  Lord  Hawkesbury  surrendering  the 
important  post  of  Foreign  Secretary  to  Lord  Harrowby,  and  receiv- 
ing in  exchange  the  Home  Office.     Dundas,  who  had  been  created  a 
Peer  as  Lord  Melville,  became  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  while 
Lord  Camden,  Lord  ^\ii^«LV^,  and  the  Duke  of  Montroee,  also 
became  members  of  \iUe  Ce^ixi^^.,  ^\C\Oa.  wi\\jsv&\&\  ol  twelve,  all  of 
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vliom,  with  the  ezoeption  of  Pitt  and  Castlereagh,  were  in  the  Upper 
Honsei  Several  other  men  of  importance  were  admitted  to  subordi- 
nate offices ;  Canning  became  Tr^isurer  of  the  Navy,  Huskisson  one 
of  the  Secretaiies  of  the  TreaBury,  and  Mr  Perceval^  the  future 
Prime  Minister,  remained  in  the  position  of  Attorney-General^ 

The  change  of  ministry  implied  a  complete  change  of  policy.  As 
Addington's  ministry  had  been  from  the  first  intended  Difleiiti««  of 
as  a  peace  ministry,  so  the  accession  of  Pitt  to  office  '^^•po^ttoa. 
implied  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war.  But  it  was  with  very 
maimed  influence  that  it  entered  upon  its  work  ;  all  hope  of  actiug 
in  foreign  afiairs  with  the  full  weight  of  a  great  combined  national 
party  behind  him  had  disappeared  from  Pitt's  view.  The  same 
opposition  which  had  opposed  Addington  was  ready  to  oppose  him  ; 
while  Addington  himseOf,  unable  to  act  in  any  great  or  magnani- 
mous  manner,  had  also  joined  its  ranks,  and  was  in  open  opposition 
to  his  old  friend.  It  was  with  a  majority  scarcely  hu^r  than  that 
of  the  ministry  he  had  succeeded,  supported  by  the  same  mediocre 
men,  and  aided  in  the  Commons  by  one  minister  alone,  that  Pitt 
found  himself  obliged  to  encounter  the  bitter  enmity  of  Bonaparte. 

The  necessity  for  energy  Pitt  probably  felt  more  strongly  than  any 
of  his  contemporaries.  Strange  incredulity  was  expressed  both  by 
Fox  and  Orenville  as  to  the  reality  of  the  invasion  with  kmi  dancer 
which  Bonaparte  was  threatening  England.  Yet  it  is  '^^  riranc*. 
certain  that  the  intention  of  invasion  was  perfectly  real.  Bonaparte 
had  determined  to  carry  out  the  threat  he  had  let  drop  to  Lord 
Whitworth.  In  the  first  place  it  suited  his  policy  to  keep  his  army 
together  and  thoroughly  employed.  The  temper  of  the  Parisians 
was  lukewarm  ;  he  felt  that  some  pressure  was  necessary  to  induce 
them  to  give  him  the  support  his  ambition  required,  and  such 
coercion  could  in  no  way  be  more  certainly  procured  than  by 
exciting  the  personal  devotion  and  enthusiasm  of  his  soldiers  by 
unfolding  before  them  constant  visions  of  glory.  At  the  same  time 
his  exasperation  against  the  English  led  him  to  underrate  the 
difficulties  which  lay  in  his  way,  and  to  believe  in  the  real  practica- 
bility of  his  scheme.  The  minute  and  careful  preparations  in  which 
he  engaged  are  incompatible  with  the  idea  that  the  invasion  was  a 

^  Lord  Stanhope  givea  in  his  Life  of  Pitt  the  following  list  of  the  broad  administniF 
tkm  as  planned  by  Mr.  Pitt :— Treasury,  Mr.  Pitt;  Secretaries  of  State,  Lord  Melville, 
Mr.  FoZy  Lord  Fitzwilliam.    The  other  offices  were  to  have  been  given  to  Lord 
Spencer,  Lord  GrenYille,  the  Duke  of  Portland,  Lord  £ldon,  Lotd.  CiVi«.^vai^  l&t. 
Windham,  Lord  Castleres^,  Z^rd  Hampden,  Jjot^  9arto^\>y,  Hit.  Qit«^,  v^^^\. 
GannJnir* 
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mere  feint  In  all  the  ports  of  the  Channel  boats  weie  being  btiilt ; 
even  inland  towns  with  any  water  communication  with  the  sea  were 
busily  employed  in  the  same  labour.  A  great  basin  was  constructed 
at  Boulogne,  of  a  peculiar  shape,  intended  to  allow  of  an  extremely 
rapid  embarkation  of  the  army,  which  was  encamped  upon  the  neigh- 
bouring heights,  and  fortifications  were  raised  to  render  the  flotilla 
secure  from  the  sea.  Yet  in  all  probability,  had  the  plan  been  tried, 
it  would  have  proved  a  failure.  The  boats  used  to  transport  the 
troops  were  to  1^  of  several  classes  and  sizes,  and  the  mere  action  of 
the  tides,  which  are  of  great  strength  and  complexity  in  the  Channel, 
would  have  been  exerted  quite  differently  on  these  different  sized 
vessels,  and  would  almost  of  necessity  have  separated  the  flotilla ; 
yet  the  whole  success  of  the  movement  depended  on  the  simul- 
taneous landing  of  the  army  at  one  point.  Moreover,  for  the 
passage  of  heavily-laden  and  flat-bottomed  boats  an  absolute  calm 
of  two  days  would  have  been  necessary,  and  a  calm  of  two 
days  is  a  phenomenon  of  rare  occurrence  in  the  Channel ;  while, 
thirdly,  success  presupposed  the  complete  absence  or  idleness  of  the 
British  fleet. 

However,  whether  practicable  or  impracticable,  Napoleon  intended 
to  make  the  effort,  and  Pitt,  in  common  with  the  English  nation, 
believed  in  his  intention.  The  excitement  was  universal.  The 
PreparaUoM  country  was  entirely  occupied  in  drilling  and  warlike 
for  defence.  preparations ;  martello  towers  were  built  along  the 
southern  coast,  beacons  rose  on  every  hilltop,  a  great  canal  or  ditch 
was  dug  along  the  coast  of  Kent,  and  Pitt  excited  the  ridicule  of 
Grenville  by  the  energy  with  which  he  superintended  the  numerous 
reviews  which  he  set  on  foot  through  his  brother  Lord  Chatham. 
Such  defences  have  been  derided  as  ridiculously  ineficient,  and 
certainly  neither  the  Kentish  ditch  nor  a  few  round  towers  mount- 
ing one  gun  each,  nor  a  half-disciplined  militia,  could  have  checked 
the  French  army  had  a  landing  been  effected.  The  real  value  of 
such  preparations  was  the  life  and  energy  and  courage  which  they 
roused  in  the  people.  The  more  real  work  of  the  minister  was  the 
restoration  of  the  national  forces  to  their  fall  eficiency,  and  the 
effort  to  induce  the  other  countries  of  Europe  to  combine  in  with- 
standing the  dangerous  ambition  of  the  French  usurper. 

With  regard  to  the  army  the  great  ministerial  measure  was  the 

Th9  AdAiVLoBai    Additional  Force  Bill.    There  existed  at  this  time  two 

Force  Bill  systems  oi  eTL^lmettt,  the  one  for  a  limited  term,  the 

otfier  for  the  general  aernce  •,  >i)^ft  x^w\\^^  ^%5«w^  vdl  these  two 
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inches  bad  entered  into  a  sort  of  competition,  the  effect  of  which 
A  that  yerj  large  and  quite,  unnecessary  bounties  were  offered  to 
luce  men  to  enlist  on  one  or  other  of  the  two  systems.  A  second  . 
ficulty  was  one  which  constantly  attends  a  volunteer  army,  the 
Bculty  of  procuring  a  constant  and  regular  supply  of  recruits, 
e  intention  of  the  Additional  Force  Bill  was  to  obviate  these  two 
Realties.  Pitt  thought  that  this  might  be  done  by  raising  an 
litional  force  of  50^000  men,  whence  a  supply  of  trained  soldiers 
lid  be  constantly  passed  into  the  regular  army.  There  already 
sted  an  army  of  reserve,  collected  under  the  Reserve  Bill  passed 
the  late  ministry,  but  its  full  complement  of  50,000  had  not  been 
ched;  there  was  a  deficiency  of  9000  men.  At  the  same  time 
(  militia  had  risen  much  beyond  its  usual  numbers.  It  was  at 
sent  74^000  strong,  instead  of  40,000  for  England  and  8000  for 
itland,  which  was  regarded  as  its  normal  strength.  The  present 
1  reduced  the  militia  to  its  old  dimensions.  The  remainder, 
li  the  9000  as  yet  unraised  men  of  the  army  of  reserve,  was  to 
[Q  the  additional  force  from  which  12,000  annually  were  to  pass 
3  the  army.  Parishes  were  to  be  assessed  at  a  certain  number  of 
TLy  and  if  they  fedled  to  supply  them  a  moderate  fine  was  to  be 
I  tipoB  them,  to  go  to  the  general  recruiting  fund.  It  was  an 
impty  in  fact,  to  introduce  in  some  degree  the  principle  of  com- 
floiy  service,  already  slightly  recognized  in  the  militia.  The 
rly-organized  body  had  this  also  in  common  with  the  militia, 
t  it  was  connected  with  the  regular  army  by  forming  second 
talions  not  bound  to  serve  abroad,  but  to  be  used  to  supply  the 
ce  of  the  regular  army  when  it  was  required  for  foreign  service. 
was  sapposed  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty,  when  military 
nts  were  once  formed,  in  finding  the  annual  12,000  to  feed  the 
^lar  troops.  The  whole  strength  of  the  Opposition  was  brought 
bear  against  the  Bill,  which  certainly,  in  its  compulsory  clauses, 
zodnced  a  new  principle  into  the  English  military  system,  and  it 
a  only  with  the  comparatively  weak  majority  of  forty  that  it  was 
med  through  the  House.  As  far  as  the  naval  forces  incnMa  of 
a»  concerned  energy  and  activity  were  all  that  was  *"*•  "*^- 
|uired,  and  these  were  supplied  by  Lord  Melville.  In  the  first 
ir  of  his  administration  he  could  boast  that  he  had  added  to  the 
ftt  no  less  than  166  vessels,  either  completed  or  in  a  state  of 
"Vntidness,  while  during  the  same  period  600  shipa  'koA  \^^^ti 
Biked  and  repai2«ci 
USS*  iT^^anf  to  foreign  affedrs  Pitt's  position  did  not  at  toat  e^fisa 
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hopefoL    He  wished  to  follow  out  the  policy  of  the  last  war,  and  to 
Nap<fle«0  form  a  third  coalition.     But  Bonaparte  was  engaged  in 

fama** **        almost  the  same  process  in  opposition  to  England,  and 
eMUtton.  the  chances  at  first  seemed  all  in  favour  of  the  success 

of  the  French  in  this  vast  competition.  By  the  Treaty  of  Lun^ville 
those  Qerman  princes  who  had  been  dispossessed  by  the  advance  of 
the  French  to  the  Khine,  and  by  the  withdrawal  of  Tuscany  from  the 
.  House  of  Austria,  were  to  be  indemnified  at  the  expense  of  the 
ecclesiastical  principalities  of  the  Empire.  This  arrangement  might 
have  been  carried  out  without  much  difficulty  by  the  Germans  them- 
selves, but  the  avarice  of  the  great  powers  Prussia  and  Austria, 
and  the  difficulty  which  the  smaller  princes  found  in  obtaining  theii 
restitutions,  rendered  mediation  necessary,  and  an  article  of  the  Treaty 
liad  thrown  the  arbitration  in^  the  hands  of  Bonaparte.  He  had  used 
this  opportunity  to  flatter  Russia  by  suggesting  that  the  Emperor 
should  be  joined  with  himself  in  the  duty  of  arbitration,  to  please 
Prussia  by  unduly  favouring  its  claims,  and  to  foment  all  the 
rivalries  of  the  Germanic  body.  He  had  further,  on  the  rupture  of 
the  Peace  of  Amiens,  suggested  that  some  of  the  points. at  issue 
should  be  decided  by  the  arbitration  of  Eussia,  hoping  thereby  to 
silence  for  ever  any  complaints  Alexander  might  have  to  urge  against 
him,  so  that  neither  that  power  nor  Prussia  was  disposed  to  be 
unfriendly  to  him,  while  Austria  was  exhausted  under  the  late 
heavy  blow  which  had  been  dealt  her,  and  much  occupied  by  the 
rivalry  of  the  other  German  powers.  But  in  spite  of  this  appearance 
of  friendship  of  both  Russia  and  Prussia  for  France  there  were  secret 
causes  of  hostility  between  them.  Alexander  had  seen  through  the 
somewhat  barefaced  attempt  to  purchase  his  favour  by  the  offer  of 
the  position  of  arbitrator,  and  while  consenting  to  act  as  mediator, 
had  continued  to  urge  the  injustice  of  the  conduct  of  the  French 
with  regard  both  to  Piedmont  and  to  Germany.  To  such  an  extent 
had  the  angry  correspondence  been  carried,  that  a  scene  had  takeL 
place  (July  29, 1803)  between  Bonaparte  and  the  Russian  ambassador 
very  similar  to  that  with  Lord  Whitworth.  With  Prussia  also  the 
ambition  of  the  first  Consul  had  prevented  him  from  completing  his 
work  of  conciliation.  He  had  displeased  that  Court  by  a  persistent 
refusal  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  Hanover.  On  the  whole,  the 
feeling  of  Lord  Harrowby,  when  he  entered  upon  the  plan  of 
forming  a  coalition,  was  that  his  best  hope  lay  in  the  direction 
of  Russia;  but  that  all  Europe  would  remain  quiet  till  the  great 
iuiafiion  of  Enj;lan(\   ^):\o\\\d  either  have  destroyed  that  power  oi 
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by  its   xepulae    offer    a    favourable    opportunity    for    assaultmg 
f^cance. 

Napoleon's  own  conduct  went  far  to  remove  all  expected  difficulties. 
No  one  could  liave  played  more  completely  into  the  vapotoon*! 
hands  of  his  enemies.  A  conspiracy  was  set  on  foot  «m«i«ct  with 
against  his  .Gkxyemment  by  the  royalists ;  it  was  princi-  oeorgM' 
piUy  in  the  hands  of  Gteorges^  the  Breton  leader,  and  of  <»"*p''*^' 
General  Pichegru.  At  the  right  moment  the  Count  of  Artois  was  to 
appear  npon  the  scene,  and  the  Bourbons  to  be  re-estabUshed.  The 
police  and  Bonaparte  obtained  early  information  of  it.  Bonaparte 
made  use  of  his  knowledge  to  foster  the  conspiracy,  and  to  implicate 
General  Moreau,  whom  he  had  always  regarded  as  his  rival  since  the 
battle  of  Hohenlinden,  and  who  appears  to  have  been  guilty  only  of 
having  consented  to  be  reconciled  to  his  old  friend  Pichegru,  from 
whom  political  differences  had  separated  him.  Although  there  is 
not  the  slightest  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  fact,  it  was  asserted  that 
the  plan  included  the  assassination  of  the  First  Consul ;  and,  deter- 
mined to  make  the  most  of  his  knowledge  of  the  conspiracy.  Bona- 
I^aite  sent  agents,  who  entrapped  two  of  our  ministers  abroad,  Messrs. 
Drake  and  Spencer  Smith,  into  consenting  to  the  conspiracy.  Of 
the  real  plot  they  knew  nothing,  but  were  led  to  believe  in  the 
existence  of  some  royalist  scheme  and  to  lend  it  their  aid.  Bona- 
parte then  charged  them  publicly  with  having  joined  in  a  plan  of 
assassination,  demanded,  and  ultimately  (April  1804)  succeeded  in 
procuring,  their  expulsion  from  Bavaria  and  Wurtemburg,  and  sent 
to  all  the  Courts  of  Europe  a  coarse  and  virulent  attack  upon  the 
English  Government.  The  reply  of  Lord  Hawkesbury  (April  30) — 
for  this  took  place  during  the  Addington  ministry — ^to  the  effect  that 
England  had  the  right,  and  would  use  the  right,  of  taking  advantage 
3f  the  political  situation  of  coimtries  with  which  she  was  at  war,  justi- 
fied the  conduct  of  England  in  the  eyes  of  all  foreign  powers,  and 
excited  a  strong  feeling  against  the  conduct  of  the  Consul.  The 
conspiracy  was  followed  by  a  still  more  startling  act  of  violence. 
Unable  to  secure  the  person  of  the  Count  of  Artois,  who  received 
timely  warning  of  the  plot,  and  burning  to  strike  some  blow  against 
the  Bourbons,  Bonaparte,  regardless  of  the  neutrality  of  Kwdw  of 
the  country,  sent  a  body  of  troops  into  Baden,  there  ^^j^uea. 
captured  an  innocent  and  unoffending  Bourbon  prince,  m«*<*  ^  wo*, 
the  Due  d'Enghien,  son  of  the  Prince  of  Cond^,  brought  him  into 
France,  had  him  summarily  tried  by  a  military  tribunal,  and  imme- 
diately shot.     The  effect  of  this  great  crime  upon  the  crowned  heuAs. 
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of  Europe  was  instantaneouB,  and  was  not  decreased  when  Bonaparte 
threw  off  all  mask  of  moderation,  and  gave  an  outward 
Emptror.  form  to  the  despotism  he  had  long  practised  by  dedar- 

li&y  18, 1804.  jj^g  himself  Emperor.  But  there  were  still  many  diffi- 
culties to  be  overcome  before  the  Courts  of  Europe  could  be  brought 
to  see  the  absolute  necessity  of  forming  a  coalition.  It  required  a 
whole  year  of  negotiation,  and  of  further  proofs  of  Napoleon's 
character,  before  Pitt's  object  was  attained. 

The  loss  of  his  able  Foreign  Minister  added  fresh  difficulties  to  his 
LordHwrowbv'g  iJ^^gotiations.  In  December  1804  Lord  Harrowbywae 
retiremeni  disabled  by  an  aecidental  fall,  and  had  to  resign  the 
D«».  1804.  Foreign  Office.    His  place  was  supplied  by  Lord  Mul- 

grave  ;  but  Pitt  was  made  conscious  of  the  weakness  of  his  ministiy 
by  the  severe  blow  that  the  loss  of  one  member  of  it  was  to  him. 
Addington,  since  his  retirement  from  office,  had  been  in  open  oppo- 
sition to  the  minister;  but  as  their  views  were  generally  similar, 
and  the  division  between  them  had  been  entirely  owing  to  the  soie- 
ness  arising  from  the  manner  in  which  Addington  had  lost  the 

^^^  premiership,  there  seemed  no  reason  for  a  further  sepa- 
rejoiiufiM  ration.  Addington  therefore  rejoined  the  ministiy, 
"*^*^-  taking  the  title  of  Lord  Sidmouth  and  the  office  ol 

President  of  the  Council,  which  the  Duke  of  Portland  was  compelled 
by  ill  health  to  resign.  Pitt's  majority  was  thus  increased,  although 
the  strength  gained  by  the  adhesion  of  Addington  himself  to  his 
ministry  was  not  much. 

While  the  negotiations  for  a  coalition  were  continuing,  England 
Spain  joina  carried  on  the  war  singlehanded,  and  before  long  such 
France.  powcr  as  Spain  possessed  was  added  to  that  of  Ranee. 

To  support  his  vast  expenditure  Napoleon  demanded  subsidies  from 
foreign  countries  under  his  influence,  and  a  treaty  had  been  made 
with  Spain,  now  ruled  entirely  by  Godoy,  Prince  of  the  Peace,  hy 
which  a  considerable  sum  was  annually  paid  to  the  French  exchequer. 
Although  this  was  virtually  an  act  of  hostility  to  England,  the 
English  ministry,  aware  of  the  weakness  of  Spain,  had  passed  it  over 
in  silence ;  but  at  the  same  time  our  minister,  in  February  1804, 
declared  that  the  preparation  of  any  naval  armaments  in  Spanish 
ports  would  be  regarded  as  a  cause  of  war.  In  September  the 
English  admiral  on  the  coast  of  Spain  notified  the  existence  of  such 
an  annament  in  Ferrol ;  a  strong  note  was  written  to  the  Spanish 
minister,  and  ultimately  the  English  ambassador  retired  firom 
Madrid  in  November,  and  in  December  war  was  declared.    But 
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»idy  in  October,  before  the  declaration  of  war,  the  English  had  ^ 
2ed  four  treasure-ships,  well  knowing  that  the  money  would 
>aer  or  later  find  its  way  into  the  hands  of  Napoleon.  The 
itice  of  the  action  was  questioned ;  but,  considering  the  declaration 
the  preceding  February,  and  the  known  fact  that  Spain  paid 
bsidies  to  France,  the  seizure  seems  to  have  been  thoroughly 
ttified. 

^¥hile  our  enemy  was  thus  strengthened  by  the  open  adhesion  of 
Bountry  which  could  at  least  assist  him  with  ships  pauim  of 
1  convenient  harbours,  our  efforts  to  weaken  his  pre-  ^]^5^  ** 
sations  for  invasion,  which  were  continually  being  H»poie«ii'ifl«et. 
ahed  on,  were  unavailing  ;  descents  were  made  upon  the  coast  and 
jiew  outlying  boats  captured;  but  the  great  attempt  which  was 
de  in  October  to  destroy  the  flotilla  produced  no  result.  The 
jedition  is  known  as  the  Catamaran  expedition.  It  was  proposed 
meana.  of  vessels  filled  with  combustibles  to  bum  the  flotilla  in 
nlogne  harbour,  but  when  the  fire-ships  were  sent  in,  they  either 
Led  to  reach  the  vessels,  or  a  passage  was  made  for  them,  and  they 
ifted  harmlessly  through. 

It  was  only  outside  the  limits  of  Europe  that  the  English  showed  a 
dded  superiority^  and  that  great  successes  kept  up  the  hope  of 
Al  ministiy  and  people  during  this  fearful  period,  when  the  arrival 
Bonaparte  in  England  was  daily  expected,  and  when  as  yet  all 
nope  seemed  to  hold  aloof  from  our  alliance.    Surinam  had  been 
nqnered  from  the  Dutch,  and  in  the  year  1805  a  great  snooeM  of  the 
irwas  brought  to  a  triumphant  conclusion  in  India.   J[^^^* 
Cler  the  capture  in  1799  of  Seringapatam,  the  capital  KaiurattM. 
.Tippoo  Sahib,  the  ruler  of  Mysore,  the  territories  of  Mysore  had 
fBn  divided  by  what  is  known  as  the  Tripartite  Treaty  between 
b  English,  the  Nizam  of  the  Deccan,  and  a  descendant  of  the 
fcient  Bajahs  of  Mysore,  whom  Hyder  Ali  had  dispossessed.    By 
jBae  new  acquisitions  the  English  had  come  in  contact  with  the 
Nit  Mahratta  power. 

!Ehe  great  empire  conquered  by  this  warlike  race,  which  had  been 
toded  by  Sivajee  in  the  seventeenth  century,  extended  ^^^^^  ^,  ^^ 
^Xl  Delhi  in  the  north  to  the  Tumbudra,  u  southern  Mfthntta 
l*utary  of  the  Kistna  on  the  south,  and  from  the  Bay  •"**"• 
bengal  on  the  east  to  Gujerat  in  the  west    The  authority  ol  >iXi& 
kh  of  Satara,  nonunal  head  oi  the  race,  had  passed  m\A  \k<&\vAaA^ 
*iuB  niinj^tar  the  Fdabwa,  who  resided  at  Poonah,  ul  ihft^«aX«t^ 
^au  His  authority  had  in  turn  become  nominal,  and  t^ift  eQiV^<^ 
ar.  MOST,  Y^.  ^^ 
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was  broken  up  among  five  great  chiefs,  of  whom  the  Peishwa  may 
be  ranked  as  one.  The  others  were  the  Bonslah  or  Bajah  of  Berar, 
occupying  the  north  and  east  of  the  Deccan,  and  including  Cuttack 
and  the  mouths  of  the  Mahanadi  in  his  territories ;  Sindia,  who  ' 
occupied  the  north-west  of  the  Deccan  and  Kandesh,  and  whose  pro- 
perty extended  northwards  through  a  portion  of  Malwa  as  f ar  ai 
Delhi,  of  which  he  held  possession,  and  westward  into  Gujerat,  where 
he  had  considerable  property ;  Holkar,  who  lay  almost  entirely  in 
the  Malwa.  north  of  the  Vindyha  range  of  mountains,  to  the  east 
of  Sindia,  between  him  and  Berar ;  and,  lastly,  the  Guicowar,  who 
possessed  in  Gajerat  all  except  those  territories  that  were  in  the 
hands  of  Sindia.  He  alone  of  the  Mahratta  chiefs  preserved  nea- 
trality  during  this  great  war.  To  the  south  of  the  Mahratta  states 
lay  that  part  of  the  Deccan  which  was  governed  by  the  Nizam,  now 
tributary  to  the  English ;  and  south  of  his  dominions,  touching  on 
its  north-west  the  southern  extreme  of  the  Mahratta  country,  was 
Mysore.  All  three  Presidencies  were  therefore  in  contact  with  one 
or  other  of  the  Mahratta  states. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  century  the  Mahrattas  were  at  war  among 
themselves,  and  Holkar,  in  his  rivalry  with  Sindia,  had  thought  it 
advisable  to  expel  the  Peishwa  from  Poonah,  and  to  set  up  a  cieatnie  \ 
of  his  own  there.  The  deposed  Peishwa  sought  an  asylum*  among 
the  English  in  Bombay.  The  presence  of  the  predatory  chief  Holkai 
in  the  south  induced  the  English  to  occupy  their  northern  frontier 
in  Mysore  with  an  army  of  observation.  While  things  were  in  this 
position  the  Peishwa  offered  to  enter  into  a  perpetual  treaty  with 
the  English  if  they  would  reinstate  him  in  Poonah.    Lord  Wellesley 

Lordweuedey*!  ^^^  **  ^^^  *"^®  Govemor- General  of  India.  He  had  set 
•nbridiary  ou  foot  a  policy  wMch  had  been  much  opposed  by  the 

*  authorities  in  the  India  House,  and  the  support  of  which 

by  Pitt  had  been  constantly  assaulted  by  the  Opposition.  This  policy 
is  known  as  the  subsidiary  system.  It  was  found  impossible,  in  the 
presence  of  the  native  powers,  naturally  anxious  to  rid  themselves  of 
the  English  conquerors,  and  certain  to  find  ready  assistance  from  the 
French,  to  remain  in  a  state  of  inaction.  On  the  other  hand,  Wel- 
lesley did  not  think  it  desirable  or  just  to  conquer  and  annex  all  the 
neighbouring  territories,  which  would  in  fact  only  have  enlarged  the 
sphere  of  danger.  He  preferred  to  establish  English  influence,  to 
oblige  the  native  rulers  to  enter  into  permanent  treaties  with  him,  to 
place  the  political  management  of  their  provinces  in  the  hands  of  a 
Bnii^  resident,  to  pay  for  the  support  of  an  army  largely  ofl&cered 
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J  Europeans,  while  the  native  princes,  at  the  same  time,  retained 
te  domestic  goyemment  in  their  own  hands.    It  is  now  generally 
lowed  that  this  was  a  wise  system,  but  at  the  time  the  outcry 
jainst  it  was  so  great,  that  even  after  the  success  of  the  Mahratta 
■r  Wellesley  had  in  fact  to  yield  to  it,  and  returned  to  England  in 
lOff.    While  this  policy,  however,  was  uppermost,  such  an  offer  as 
at  of  the  Peishwa  was  certain  to  be  accepted,  and  at  the  end  of 
I08y  by  the  Treaty  of  Bassein,  the  English  accepted  the  friendship 
the  Peishwa,  and  undertook  to  restore  him. 
The  threatening  attitude  of  the  English  compelled  the  Mahratta 
iefiei  for  a  time  to  lay  aside  their  private  enmities,  and  outbreak  of 
(kikar,  Sindia,  and  tiie  Kajah  of  Berar  made  common  ^''•J*"*** 
use  against  the  invaders.  What  rendered  this  coalition  isos. 
ne  formidable  was,  that  Sindia  had  established  in  the  Douab,  or 
ibdct  lying  between  the  Jumna  and  the  Ganges,  a  French  state  in 
B  hands  of  a  certain  M.  Perron,  in  which  there  was  a  considerable 
amber  of  troops  drilled  in  the  European  fashion,  and  officered  by 
fenchmen,  while  in.  the  south,  the  neighbourhood  of  Pondicheny, 
hich  had  been  restored  to  France  by  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  gave  an 
wning  to  that  power  to  interfere  should  war  again  break  out  in  Europe. 
be  fixBt  act  of  the  war  was  rapidly  and  successfully  carried  out. 
B&eral  Wellesley  marched,  in  the  spring  of  1803,  from  the  frontier  oi 
ijsore,  was  joined  by  Colonel  Stevenson  with  the  Nizam's  army  from 
aFdezabad,  recaptured  Poonah  on  the  20th  of  April,  and  by  the 
Udid  of  May  had  reinstated  the  Peishwa.    The  Qeneral  at  that 
■M  believed  that  all  disputes  with  the  Mahratta  powers  would  be 
felled  by  negotiation.    It  before  long  became  evident  that  on  the 
IM  of  t^e  Mahrattas  these  negotiations  were  a  feint,  and  that  the 
>^  chiefs,  with  their  French  allies  on  the  north,  were  still  deter- 
bled  to  fight,  and  had  designs  upon  the  territories  of  the  subsidiary 
cixice,  the  Nizam,  who  was  at  the  point  of  death.    To  withstand 
■^  gteat  confederacy  a  large  and  well-combined  plan  of  operations 
^  made.  To  secure  unity  of  action,  General  Wellesley  was  invested 
^b supreme  authority  in  the  Deccan,  General  Lake  was  given  similar 
^en  in  the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  while  secondary  attacks  were 
^ctcd  against  Sink's  territories  in  Gujerat  under  the  command  oi 
*<)iiel  Murray,  and  against  the  Bonslah's  province  of  Cuttack  under 
^^loel  Harcourt.    The  confederation  was  thus  assaulted  simulta- 
^'^^y  at  four  points.    In  the  meantime  the  rupture  of  the  Peace 
^mieiie  liad  beccsne  known.     Pondicherry  was  carefully  watched.^ 
^  Aench  troops  recently  landed  there  taken  prifioneis. 
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In  Angust  G^eneial  Wellesley  left  Poonah,  Ck>lo]iel  Stevenaon 
acting  in  correspondence  with  him  further  to  the  east  He  marched 
direct  to  Ahmednuggur,  which  he  captured,  croBsed  the  Gk>day6iy 
river,  and  arrived  at  Aurungabad.  Meanwhile  Sindia  had  fallen 
back  northward,  and  in  September  the  two  English  commanden 
joined  their  forces  a  little  to  the  east  of  Aurungabad,  and  advanced 
to  meet  him.  Sindia's  forces,  reinforced  by  sixteen  battalioiu 
Battte  of  officered  by  Frenchmen,  lay  not  far  from  Assye  on  the 

AMye.  river  Kaitna ;  between  them  and  the  English  extended 

ftopt.  n,  1808.  ^  range  of  hills ;  to  prevent  their  escape  the  English 
commanders  separated — Stevenson  marching  by  the  eastern,  Wel- 
lesley by  the  western  end  of  the  range.  When  Wellesley  heard  that 
the  enemy  were  moving  off,  he  determined  upon  an  attack  without 
waiting  for  Stevenson's  arrival.  To  get  at  the  enemy  it  was  necea* 
sary  to  cross  the  river  which  was  on  his  right ;  although  assured  bj 
his  guide  that  it  was  impassable,  he  conjectured  the  existence  of  a 
passage  from  the  appearance  of  two  villages  immediately  opposite 
each  other  on  the  two  banks  of  the  river.  He  found  his  conjectuie 
was  correct,  and  his  troops,  when  they  had  crossed  the  river,  exactly 
occupied  the  space  between  that  and  another  stream  on  which  Assye 
stands.  His  two  flanks  were  thus  covered.  He  there  with  4iK)0 
men  entirely  defeated  Sindia's  army,  numbering  more  than  3O,O00i 
At  the  close  of  the  day.  he  found  himself  in  possession  of  nearly 
100  cannon  and  the  whole  of  the  camp  equipage.  The  General 
mentioned  it  afterwards  as  the  bloodiest  battle  for  the  numbers  that 
he  ever  saw ;  the  killed  and  wounded  among  the  English  amounting 
to  more  than  1500,  a  third  of  their  entire  force.  The  Mahratta 
army  separated  into  two  divisions,  one  division  under  the  Rajah  of 
Berar  retiring  westward  as  though  to  attack  Poonah.  Leaving 
Stevenson,  therefore,  to  follow  the  northern  division  under  Sindia, 
Wellesley  hastened  in  pursuit  of  the  Rajah.  Sindia,  being  cIom 
pressed  by  Stevenson,  begged  for  a  truce ;  but  as  it  was  found  that 
his  troops  were  still  serving  in  the  army  of  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  and 
Battle  of  that  the  truce  was  merely  deceptive,  the  pursuit  was 

29.      '  recommenced,  and  the  enemy  brought  to  a  final  engage- 

ment on  the  plain  of  Argaum,  where  they  were  again  entirely 
defeated.  The  war  in  the  Deccan  was  closed  by  the  capture,  by  the 
combined  armies,  of  Gawulgur,  near  the  sources  of  the  Taptee  river, 
snbaidiuy  Two  days  afterwards,  on  the  17th  of  December,  the 

S5u*»nd***  Rajah  of  Berar  submitted,  and  before  the  end  of  the 
Bwx.  month  Sindia  also  consented  to  treat.    By  these  treaties 
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fhe  prorince  of  Cuttack  was  annexed  to  the  Eugliah  posBessions, 
Sindia  inu  driven  entirely  from  the  Deccan,  and  lost  some  strong 
plieea  in  the  Douab.  Both  princes  entered  into  subsidiary  arrange- 
moitBy  and  promised  to  admit  no  foreigners  but  English  to  their 
eoofidence. 

These  treaties  were  the  consequence  of  the  combined  campaigns  of 
Wellesley  and  Lake ;  for  during  the  brilliant  campaign  ^^^^ 
of  Assye  in  the  Deccan,  Lake  had  been  carrying  on  war  «wwm  ib 
with  equal  success  in  the  valley  of  the  G^ges.    The  ^^'^^**^- 
F^ch  province  in  the  Douab  had  given  but  little  trouble.    Perron 
had  letiied  from  one  of  his  fortresses,  Coel,  without  fighting ;  his 
second  stronghold,  Alleghur,  had  been  captured ;   his  troops  had 
indeed  lemained  to  fight,  but  he  had  himself  surrendered  to  the 
ISngliah.    The  capture  of  AUeghur  had  been  followed  by  a  great 
vietoiy  over  the  Mahrattas  within  sight  of  Delhi.    Lake  had  entered 
that  capital,  restored  the  aged  Shah  Allum  to  the  Mogul  throne,  and 
attached  to  the  English  by  so  doing  the  whole  Mahommedan  popula- 
tion of  India.     He  had  won  further  victories  at  Muttra  and  Agra  on 
the  Jumna,  and  finally,  on  the  1st  of  November,  at  the  same  time 
that  WeUesley  was  carrying  out  the  pursuit  which  preceded  the 
battle  of  Argaum,  won  the  great  battle  of  Laswari.    The  secondary 
attacks  had  been  no  less  successful.    While  Murray  had  captured 
Baroach  and  subjugated  the  rest  of  Sindia's  possessions  in  Gujerat, 
Haicourt  had  secured  Cuttack  at  the  mouths  of  the  Mahanadi  and 
the  great  temple  q£  Juggernaut    The  subsidiary  treaties  signed 
at  the  dose  of  the  year  were  the  consequences  of  this  q^,^^^ 
series  of  victories.    In  reward  for  their  services  Lake  thew. 
was  raised  to  the  Peerage  and  WeUesley  made  a  Knight  ^"^ 
of  the  Bath.    Holkar  alone  remained  imsubdued.    The  followin^:: 
year,  1804,  he  was  again  in  arms,  and  though  thoroughly  defeated  by 
General  Lake,  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  support  of  the  Rajah  of 
Berhampoor,  and  prolonged  the  war  till  the  close  of  the  year  1805. 

The  success  in  India  was  no  doubt  of  great  importance  both  in 
Bustaining  the  courage  of  the  people  and  in  cheering  the  ^^^  ^^^ 
last  days  of  Pitt ;  but  he  was  not  destined  to  close  his  of  nu'i 
Life  in  happiness  and  triumph.    He  lived,  indeed,  long  '*'**'' 
enough  to  see  the  great  coalition  for  which  he  had  been  working 
completed,  and  to  receive  the  adhesion  to  it  of  Russia,  Austria, 
Sweden,  and  Naples ;  he  lived  long  enough  to  see  the  English  again 
trinmphant  upon  the  ocean,  to  hear  the  news  of  the  greatest  victory 
which  had  ever  attended  their  arms,  and  to  rejoice  at  th^  d\£^^€ssi<csTv 
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of  the  threatening  cloud  which  for  more  than  a  ^ear  had  hung  over 
the  country.  But  he  also  lived  just  long  enough  to  see,  as  far  as  his 
foreign  policy  was  concerned,  the  whole  of  his  careful  structure 
dashed  to  pieces,  and  the  complete  triumph  of  his  arch  enemy  at  the 
battle  of  Austerlitz. 

If  the  close  of  his  life  as  a  foreign  minister  was  sad,  a  still  thicker 
Attack  on  ^^^^  of  misfortuue  hung  over  the  last  years  of  his  home 

Lord  Melville,  government.  The  man  on  whom  he  most  relied  in  the 
ministry  was  his  old  friend  Lord  Melville,  who  had  fairly  justified 
his  confidence  by  the  energy  and  success  with  which  he  had  recon- 
stituted the  navy.  It  was  through  him  that  the  Opposition  found 
means  to  inflict  a  deadly  blow  upon  the  minister.  Lord  St.  Vin- 
cent, though  his  general  administration  had  been  weak,  had  been 
laudably  anxious  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  Admiralty,  especially 
Naval  inqniriei.  ^^  regard  to  its  ezpeuses.  He  had  therefore  established 
Feb.  1806.  a  commission  of  naval  inquiry,  which  from  time  to  time 

sent  in  its  reports.  The  last  of  these,  the  tenth,  had  been  sent  in  in 
February  1805.  Even  before  its  publication  it  was  understood  to 
reflect  upon  Lord  Melville's  conduct  as  Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  an 
office  which  he  had  held  along  with  several  others  in  Pitt's  fint 
administration.  On  one  point  he  had  certainly  shown  remissnen 
He  had  allowed  Mr.  Trotter,  Paymaster  of  the  Navy,  to  pay  public 
money  to  his  own  account  at  his  banker's,  and  to  use  it  as  his  own. 
No  loss  had  accrued  to  the  State  in  consequence ;  but  no  doubt  it 
was  a  highly  censurable  misapplication  of  public  funds.  But 
beyond  this,  it  was  asserted  that  Lord  Melville  had  himself  acted 
in  a  similar  way,  and  undoubtedly  there  were  certain  sums  un- 
accounted for.  Lord  Melville's  own  account  of  this  matter  was, 
that  since  his  retirement  from  office  he  had  destroyed  all  old 
vouchers ;  but  that  even  if  he  possessed  them,  as  he  at  that  time 
held  various  offices,  and  did  not  keep  the  accounts  entirely  separate, 
he  would  not  have  been  able  to  give  a  satisfactory  account  without 
disclosing  confidential  transactions  of  Government.  This  no  doubt 
meant  that  the  money  had  been  employed  for  some  secret  service; 
but  his  enemies  did  not  scruple  to  say  that  he  had  appropriated  it  to 
his  own  uses.  Upon  the  report  Mr.  Whitbread  founded  a  parlia- 
mentary attack  upon  Melville,  and  gave  notice  that  he  would  bring 
in  a  vote  of  censure  upon  the  8th  of  ApriL  Government  had  now  to 
determine  what  they  would  do.  Pitt  and  his  own  immediate  friends, 
entirely  disbelieving  the  charge  against  Melville,  resolved  to  with- 
stand it  openly.    But  theie  waa  «i  ^^nsasm  in  his  own  Cabinet    Lord 
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'lie  were  great  enemies,  and,  declaring  that  Le 

'     for  Melville  to  clear  himself,  Sidmouth 

-ti'd  in  defending  him  he  should  be 

■  :  have  been  complete  ruin^  Pitt 

•  ictermined  to  request  that  the 

fleet  conmiittee.    On  the  8th  the 

.1.    .  !:iiii  that  the  question  vouof 

■  •     :.J  independent  members,   JSJS?.*'**"* 

-I'  cluuticter  carried  great  Apru  s,  isos. 
iMUtit  support  the  vote  of  censure,  those 
'iL.'vl  to  neither  party  were  induced  to  follow 
.    iiii»ment  for  division  arrived,  and  the  numbers 
r'iiuil — 216  having  voted  on  either  side.    The 
.  I  a  Hal  upon  to  give  his  casting  vote.    The  scene  is 
.:.    ii   iiy  Lord  Fitzharris : — "I  sat  wedged  close  to  Pitt 
,:::  itiu'lit  when  we  were  216 ;  and  the  Speaker  Abbot,  after 
.i   will  to  as  a  sheet,  and  pausing  for  ten  minutes,  gave  the 
.    vute  a^'aiust  us.    Pitt  immediately  put  on  the  little  cocked 
I  I  i.at;  lie  was  in  the  habit  of  wearing  when  dressed  for  the  evening, 
111! I  jammed  it  deeply  over  his  forehead,  and  I  distinctly  saw  the 
itMi-s  trickling  down  his  cheeks.    We  had  heard  one  or  two,  such  as 
V'.'lonel  Wardle,  say  they  would  see  *how  Billy  looked  after  it.'    A 
\v.\\'  young  ardent  followers  of  Pitt,  with  myself,  locked  their  arms 
logether  and  formed  a  circle,  in  which  he  moved,  I  believe  uncon- 
Bdously,  out  of  the  House,  and  neither  the  Colonel  nor  his  friends 
could  approach  him."    The  Opposition  were  not  content  with  the 
vote  of  censure ;  although  Melville  at  once  resigned  his  office,  Whit- 
bread  proceeded  to  move  an  address  to  the  King  that  he  should  be 
removed  from  the  King's  Councils  and  presence  for  ever.    The  foel*^ 
ing  of  the  House  did  not  justify  so  extreme  a  measure,  and 
motion,  was  withdrawn.    But  before  long  the  minister  tlioughft| 
neceflsaxy  so  far  to  yield  to  pubHc  opinion  as  to  have  Lord  Meli 
name  withdrawn  from  the  Privy  CoundL 

The  disagreement  between  Pitt  and  Sidmouth  upon  Lord 
vine's  conduct  terminated  in  the  withdrawal  of  the  g^^i^^^^i^ 
Lord  President  and  his  followers  from  the  ministry.   On  migiia. 
the  appointment  of  Sir  Charles  MiddletoPi  ftJK^d  '^^'  ^ 

mBBy  to  the  Admiralty,  in  which  he  had  Imb^^^^^^Sr^  awrintant^^ 
of  Mel'villey  Sidmouth  took  the  o; 
lAeaBUte  and  resigned.     The  dbaxge 
to  impeachment    He  deUveied 
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of  Commons,  but  it  was  not  regarded  as  satisfactory.  The  House  of 
Lords  were  therefore  called  upon  to  decide  the  question,  and  when 
it  subsequently  came  to  the  vote  (June  12,  1806)  a  very  large 
majority,  on  all  the  charges,  declared  the  prisoner  not  guilty.  But 
Pitt  did  not  live  to  hear  either  this  declaration  of  the  innocence  of 
his  friend  or  to  suffer  from  the  desertion  of  his  colleague  Sidmouth. 
Parliament  "^^^  impeachment  was  not  carried  up  to  the  Bar  of  the 
itrorogned.  House  of  Lords  till  the  26th  of  June ;  on  the  12th  of 
July  la,  1805.  j^jy  Parliament  was  prorogued,  and  Pitt  did  n6t  live 
to  see  the  opening  of  another  session. 

While  misfortune  was  thus  following  the  minister  in  Parliament, 
^  ^  his  great  plans  of  European  policy  had  been  continued 
the  war.  and  had  at  last  met  with  success.     In  fact,*  in  this 

"^  matter  Napoleon  had  been  his  best  ally,  and  had  been 

gradually  forcing  the  great  powers  of  Europe  into  hostility.    The  ill 
feeling  which  had  arisen  between  the  Emperor  Alexander  and  Bona- 
parte in  the  preceding  year  had  been  increased  by  subsequent  events, 
and  the  Czar  had  been  gradually  taking  up  a  position  of  more  defined 
hostility.     On  the  24th  of  May  1804,  he  contracted  a  defensive 
alliance  with  Prussia,  though  not  intending  immediate  war  if  it 
could  be  avoided.     The  murder  of  the  Due  d'Enghien  and  the 
violation  of  neutral  territory  had  forced  him  further  in  the  same 
direction.    So  strongly  had  he  resented  this  act,  that  it  was  through 
his  representations  to  the  Diet  of  Katisbon  (July)  that  Austria  and 
Prussia,  who  would  otherwise  have  passed  it  over  in  silence,  were 
induced  to  take  any  notice  of  it,  and  at  length,  finding  his  indirect 
action  through  the  German  powers  of  no  avail,  he  had  remonstrated 
directly  with  France  and  withdrawn  his  ambassador  from  Paris 
(Aug.    18).      Prussia,    though    pursuing    throughout    a    weak   and 
vacillating    policy   which    had    induced    Haugwitz    to    retire  from 
office,  also  expressed  its  disapprobation  of  Napoleon's  conduct  by 
a  change  of  ministry.    But  instead  of  seeking  to  allay  its  fears, 
Napoleon  still  further  excited  its  jealousy  by  intriguing  with  the 
smaller  States  of  Germany,  and  making  a  violent  inroad  into  the 
territory  of  Hamburg  (Oct.  25),  to  carry  off  thence  the  English  min- 
ister.   Austria  too,  though  restrained  by  her  weakness  from,  overt 
action,  in  November  contracted  a  treaty  with  Russia  similar  to  that 
of  Prussia.    Very  little  was  wanted  to  bring  all  three  powers  into 
open  hostility  with  France. 

The  character  of  Alexander  gave  indeed  to  Napoleon  an  oppor- 
tunity which  he  ought  to  have  seized.    He  was  full  of  high-flown 
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notions  for  tlie  regeneration  of  Europe,  for  the  more  eqnitable  division 
of  states,  and  some  generally  established  system  of  pubh'c  law.    With 
some  snch  scheme  his  minister  Nowosiltzoff  came  to  England  in  1805. 
Pitt  speedily  modified  his  views,  and  proved  to  him  that  before  so 
grand  a  scheme  conld  be  realized  the  practical  work  to  be  done  was 
to  insist  upon  the  establishment  of  the  terms  of  the  treaties  of  Lun6- 
ville  and  Amiens.    Accordingly,  on  the  11th  of  April,  jj^^-^, 
the  Treaty  of  St  Petersburg  was  signed.     The  two  st.  F«t«nbiirg. 
oonntries   pledged   themselves   to   support  a   general   ^'^  "•  "^" 
European  league,  for  the  purpose  of  demanding  the  evacuation  of 
Hanover,  Italy,  and  Elba,  the  real  independence  of  Holland  and 
Switzerland,  and  the  complete  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples :  they  especially  pledged  themselves  not  to  interfere  with  the 
internal  government  of  France,  and  to  close  all  questions  by  a  gene- 
ral Enropean  congress.    As  England  refused  to  evacuate  Malta,  the 
Czar  declined  to  ratify  the  treaty,  and  deteimined  to  make  one  more 
effort  oinglehanded  to  avoid  war.    For  this  purpose  he  despatched 
an  ambassador  with  much  more  favourable  terms  than  those  implied 
in  the  late  treaty.    But  Napoleon  declined  to  see  him  for  two  months, 
and  in  those  two  months  he  had  had  himself  declared  King  of  Italy 
(May  26),  had  accepted  the  offer  of  the  Doge  of  Genoa  to  comprise 
the  Idgnrian  Republic  in  his  Italian  kingdom  (June  3),  had  created 
Lacca  into  a  principality  for  the  husband  of  his  sister  Eliza  (July 
SI),  and  had  received  an  ambassador  from  the  Court  of  Naples  with 
the  most  stinging  threats  and  insults.    The  Russian  ambassador  was 
therefore  recalled,  and,  though  without  declaration  of  war,  the  coali- 
tion was  in  &ct  in  existence,  and  arrangements  for  a  general  attack 
upon  France  began.    The  coalition  was  thus  the  fruit  The  coalition 
Bttther  of  Napoleon's  conduct  than  of  Pitt's  diplomacy ;  JJJ^J*"^ 
the  occupation  of  Hanover,  the  violation  of  the  neutral  b*!**-  i»05. 
territory  of  Baden,  the  murder  of  the  Due  d'Enghien,  the  establish- 
ment of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  the  annexation  of  Genoa  and  Lucca, 
and  virtnaUy  of  Holland  and  of  Switzerland,  supplied  ample  reasons 
to  excite  the  alarm  of  Europe  and  to  drive  the  powers  into  coalition. 
Bat  while  the  coalition  was  forming,  and  Napoleon  seemed  wan- 
lonlj  to  be  insulting  Europe  and  ignoring  the  danger  of  ir^^poieon 
exciting  £resh  enemies,  he  was  in  fact  urging  on  with  in«pu>oi  to 
■Jl  xajndity  his  schemes  for  the  invasion  of  England,         •™»m»a 
■rhich  he  probably  hoped  might  be  so  successful  as  to  paralyse  all 
action  on  the  part  of  the  European  powers.    The  constantly  rei^eat^.^^ 
ecpresentations  of  his  naval  officers  had  forced  biin,m\xc^  A%i^«K>\i^sK 
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will,  to  believe  that  his  descent  upon  England  wonld  be  impracticable 
unless  secured  by  the  presence  of  his  fleet.  In  spite  of  the  general 
voice  of  those  who  knew  the  condition  of  the  French  navy,  he 
determined  to  act  with  his  fleet  on  the  same  principles  as  be- 
would  have  acted  with  his  army ;  a  gigantic  combination  of  varioiu 
squadrons  was  to  be  effected,  and  a  fleet  great  enough  to'  destroy  all 
hope  of  opposition  to  sweep  the  Channel*  For  this  purpose  the 
eighteen  ships  of  the  line  at  Breast  under  Admiral  Gantheamne,  the 
squadron  at  Bochefort  under  Yilleneuve,  and  the  Toulon  fleet  under 
Latouche-Tr^ville,  were  to  unite.  The  last  mentioned  admiral  was 
intrusted  with  the  chief  command.  Sailing  up  the  coast  of  France, 
he  was  to  liberate  from  their  blockade  the  squadrons  of  Rochefort  and 
Brest,  and  with  their  combined  fleets  appear  before  Boulogne.  Bat 
Latouche-Tr^ville  died,  and  Napoleon  intrusted  his  plans  toYilleneuve. 
Those  plans,  all  of  them  arranged  without  t^;ard  to  the  bad  condition 
of  the  French  ships,  or  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  weather,  were 
frequently  changed;  at  one  time  Villeneuve  from  Toulon,  and  MIbb- 
essy,  his  successor,  at  Bochefort,  were  to  proceed  to  the  West  IndifiB^ 
drawing  the  English  fleet  thither;  then  Gantheaume  was  to  appear 
from  Brest,  throw  troops  into  Ireland,  and  thus  cover  the  flotilla 
At  another  time,  all  the  fleets  were  to  assemble  at  the  West  Indiei^ 
and,  joining  with  the  Spanish  fleet  at  Ferrol,  appear  in  the  Straits  of 
Calais. 

To  complete  this  last  measure  Villeneuve  set  sail  from  Toulon 
on  the  30th  of  March  1805,  joined  Gravina  at  Cadiz,  and  reached 
Martinique  on  the  13th  of  May  with  twenty  ships  of  the  line,  and  sereD 
frigates.  His  voyage  was  so  slow  that  Missiessy  had  returned  from 
Neison'i  the  West  Indies  to  France,  and  the  junction  failed.   In 

vSSwuye.  ^^t  pursuit  of  Villeueuve,  Nelson,  who  had  at  length 
May  1806.  fouud  out  his  destination,  had  hurried.     At  Martinique 

Gantheaume,  with  the  Brest  fleet,  should  have  joined  Villeneuve; 
unfortunately  for  Jiim  Admiral  Comwallis  blockaded  his  fleei 
Villeneuve  therefore  had  to  return  to  Europe  alone,  sailing  f* 
Ferrol  to  pick  up  a  squadron  of  fifteen  ships.  He  was  then,  «* 
the  head  of  thirty-five  ships,  ordered  to  appear  before  Brest, 
liberate  Gantheaume,  and  appear  in  the  ChanneL  Back  again  in 
pursuit  of  him  Nelson  sailed,  but  supposed  that  he  would  r^m" 
to  the  Mediterranean  and  not  to  Ferrol ;  he  therefore  again  niiarf 
him ;  but  as  he  had  found  means  to  inform  the  English  GoTeffl* 
ment  that  Villeneuve  was  returning  to  Europe,  Calder,  with  a  fW 
oi  fifteen  ships,  wafi  &en\.  to  intercept  him.    The  fleets  encoontoed 
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off  Cape  Finisterre.  The  French  had  twenty- seven  vessels,  Calder 
bnt  eighteen,  and  after  an  indecisive  battle,  in  which  two  Spanish 
diipB  were  taken,  he  was  a&aid  to  renew  the  engagement,  and 
VilleneuYe  was  thus  enabled  to  reach  Ferrol  in  safety.  However, 
all  the  operations  towards  concentration  had  led  to  absolutely 
nothing,  and  the  English  fleets,  which  the  movements  towai-ds  the 
West  Indies  were  to  have  decoyed  fh)m  the  Channel,  were  either 
still  off  the  coast  of  France  or  in  immediate  pursuit  of  the  fleet  of 
Yillenenve.  Nelson  returned  to  Gibraltar,  and  as  soon  as  he  found 
oat  where  Yillenenve  was,  he  joined  his  fleet  to  that  of  Comwallis 
before  Brest,  and  himself  returned  to  England. 

The  day  before  Calder  had  also  left  nine  ships  with  Cornwallis, 
who  had  thus  a  fleet  of  thirty-flve  vessels.  He  divided  them  into 
two  equal  parts,  sending  one  to  Ferrol,  and  keeping  the  other  to  guard 
Qantheaome  in  Brest.  Meanwhile  Yillenenve  had  not  been  able  to  get 
ready  for  sea  till  the  11th  of  August.  Had  he  then  sailed  he  would 
probably  have  encountered  with  his  own  nineteen  ships  Comwallis' 
fleet  of  thirty-flve  vessels  off  Brest.  Had  he  indeed  postponed  his 
•aOing  for  a  few  days  he  would  have  found  Comwallis'  fleet  separated, 
bat  even  then  it  was  improbable  that  he  would  have  escaped  one  or 
other  of  its  divisions.  But  in  fact  he  did  not  know  of  its  division,  and 
therefore,  acting  in  the  belief  of  the  union  of  the  great  fleet  off  Brest, 
he  was  a&aid  to  venture  northwards,  and  with  the  full  approbation 
of  his  Spanish  colleague  Qravina,  determined  to  avail  himself  of  a  last 
alternative  which  Napoleon  had  suggested,  and  sailed  to  pauim  of 
Cadiz.  This  was  a  fatal  blow  to  the  gigantic  schemes  of  SSlJT' 
Napoleon.  Up  till  the  22nd  of  August  he  still  believed  av«- 
that  Yillenenve  would  make  his  appearance,  and  in  fact  wrote  to 
him  that  day  at  Brest,  closing  his  letter  with  the  words,  ^  England 
IB  OOTB."  As  the  time  for  his  great  stroke  drew  near  he  grew 
nervously  anxious,  constantly  watching  the  Channel  for  the  approach 
of  the  fleet,  and  at  last,  when  his  Minister  of  Marine,  Decr^,  told 
him  that  the  fleet  had  gone  to  Cadiz,  he  broke  forth  in  bitter  wrath 
against  both  Ins  minister  and  Yillenenve,  whom  he  accused  of  the 
moet  shamefol  weakness. 

Bat  Napoleon  was  not  a  man  who  let  his  success  be  staked  upon 
one  plan  alone.  Though  studiously  hiding  from  his  people  the 
ecdatence  of  the  coalition,  and  not  scrupling  to  have  recourse  to 
iocged  letters  and  fabricated  news  for  the  purpose,  he  was  folly  aware 
flf  its  existence.  He  knew  too  of  the  movements  of  the  armies  of 
Austria  and  Bussia,  and  had  already  taken  some  ete]^  to  m^^X.  V!c\Kni. 
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Without  much  dii&culty,  therefore,  he  at  once  recdgned  his  great 
HeflbMigM  plans  upon  England,  and  directed  his  army  towards 
mail^iigmiiut  *^®  castem  frontier,  determined  to  wipe  out  by  a 
Awtru.  great  campaign,  in  which  the  chances  were  all  in  hiB 

favour,  the  disgrace  and  ridicule  of  his  long -threatened  but 
abortive  attack  upon  England.  The  largest  and  best  part  of  the 
Austrian  army  was  in  Italy  under  the  Archduke  Charles.  On  the 
Inn  there  were  barely  80,000  men,  commanded  by  General  Mack. 
The  Russians  had  yet  far  to  go  before  they  could  form  a  junction 
with  the  Austrian  troops,  and  Napoleon,  when  he  first  changed  his 
plan  on  the  25th  of  August,  intended  to  march  by  the  most  direct 
route  to  meet  the  Austrians,  and  if  possible  prevent  them  from 
crossing  the  Inn.  For  this  purpose  he  could  bring,  counting  the 
army  of  occupation  of  Hanover,  nearly  200,000  men  into  the  field. 
The  passage  of  the  Rhine  was  open  to  him;  it  was  no  longtf 
necessary  as  of  old  to  fight  his  way  through  the  Black  Forest  ^y 
pursuing  a  direct  course  he  would  be  able  to  pick  up  the  troops 
who  were  in  Hanover  on  his  way,  and  bring  his  whole  army  to  hoff 
at  once  upon  the  Inn.  The  Austrians,  however,  little  calculating 
on  the  rapidity  of  his  movements,  believing  that  the  army  w8B 
engaged  on  the  northern  coast,  and  desirous  of  securing  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Bavarian  army  of  25,000  men,  rashly  crossed  the  Inn  on 
the  7th  of  September,  and  advanced  to  Ulm.  Their  movements 
were  accurately  known  to  Napoleon,  who  had  sent  Murat  in  disgoise 
into  Bavaria  to  watch  them ;  and  when  he  heard  that  they  had  taken 
up  their  position  so  far  in  advance  of  their  base  of  operations,  he 
formed  his  great  plan  for  surrounding  and  capturing  the  whole  army 
at  Ulm. 

While  Napoleon  was  thus  hunying  off  to  destroy  the  Austrian 
troops,  Nelson,  having  heard  of  the  destination  of  Yilleneuve,  and 
feeling  that  the  fleet  he  had  so  long  pursued  was  his  fair  prey, 
offered  his  services  to  Government  They  were  gladly  accepted, 
and  on  the  13th  of  September  he  left  his  home  for  the  last  time  to 
take  command  of  the  fleet  off  Cadiz.  Thus,  each  on  its  own 
element,  the  two  great  nations  of  Europe,  conmianded  by  the  two 
great  lead  rs  of  the  day,  were  engaged  almost  simultaneously  io 
imdertakings  of  the  last  importance,  and  almost  simultaneously  the  i 
results  of  those  undertakings  became  known.  On  the  19di  of  I 
oapitvuttion  October,  Mack,  finding  himself  surrounded  and  cut  otf  * 
i^^'vSL  fro™  Vienna,  with  aU  hope  of  relief  gone,  capitolatod  L 
Ort.  19.  at  Dim,  and  \n&  whole  army  of  30,000  men  laid  dovi    t 
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their  aimB  before  the  enemj.  On  the  21st  of  the  same  month  the 
RTiglJBh  and  French  fleets  encountered  just*  within  sight  of  Cape 
Trafalgar,  outside  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar. 

The  fleet  of  the  English  numbered  twenty-seven  vessels,  Yilleneuve 
had  the  command  of  thirty-three,  without  reckoning  five  ^^^^  ^^ 
Mgates  and  two  smaller  ships.  In  other  respects,  in  Tra&igar. 
ability  of  seamanship,  and  in  knowledge  of  the  manage-  ^^^  ^ 
ment  of  guns,  the  English  were  undoubtedly  superior.  Some  days 
before  the  battle  Nelson  had  conceived  and  made  known  his  plan 
of  action.  The  assault  was  to  be  made  in  two  lines ;  at  the  head 
of  one  Nelson  was  himself  to  break  the  line  in  the  centre,  while 
CoUingwood  led  the  second  to  the  attack  of  the  rear  squadron. 
The  French  were  formed  in  one  line,  and  were  sailing  in  a  south- 
easterly direction.  Nelson's  plan  was  therefore  calculated  not  only 
to  destroy  the  enemy,  but  also  to  cut  off  his  retreat  from  Cadiz  and 
the  north.  This  part  of  his  plan  Yilleneuve  saw  through  and 
avoided.  He  changed  the  direction  of  his  line,  so  that  the  reai' 
squadron  became  the  leading  squadron,  and  the  road  to  Cadiz  was 
kept  open.  In  this  order,  in  full  sail,  with  the  wind  in  their 
fiivour,  the  English  attacked  and  broke  the  French  line.  All  the  ad- 
vantages of  this  well-known  manoeuvre  were  gained,  and  by  half-past 
five  in  the  evening,  of  the  thirty-three  vessels  of  the  enemy  eighteen 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  eleven  with  difficulty  retreated 
towards  Cadiz,  and  four  others,  which  had  formed  the  leading  squadron 
of  the  French,  were  standing  out  to  sea,  only  to  be  captured  a  few 
days  afterwards  by  another  fleet.  But  the  victory  was  dearly  won. 
Nelson,  who  had  appeared  as  usual  with  his  orders  on  his  coat,  had 
formed  a  mark  for  the  riflemen  with  whom  the  rigging  of  the 
French  ships  was  filled.  He  fell  early  in  the  action,  but  lived  long 
enough  to  hear  of  his  complete  victory.  He  died  thanking  God  he 
had  done  his  duty,  and  even  to  the  last,  mindful  of  the  safety  of  his 
fleet,  giving  orders  that  it  should  at  once  anchor  to  await  a  gale 
whose  approach  he  had  foreseen.  The  storm  came  as  he  had  ex- 
pected ;  a  considerable  part  of  our  prizes  was  lost,  and  three  of  the 
French  fugitives  were  wrecked  before  they  reached  the  port  of  Cadiz. 
Of  the  whole  fleet  eight  vessels  alone  escaped,  which  remained 
blockaded  in  Cadiz  till  they  fell  a  prey  to  the  Spanish  insurgents. 

But  though  the  sea  thus  passed  entirely  under  the  command  of 
tibe  English,  though  all  chance  of  invasion  had  disap-   ^^^  ^^ 
pearedy  a  crushing  blow  upon  the  Continent  shattered  Autaruts. 
fiir  the  time  all  hope  of  permanent  opposition  to  the   ^^'  *'  "°'** 
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advance  of  Napoleon.  The  catastrophe  at  Ulm  was  followed  by  a 
rapid  advance  upon  Vienna.  The  wisdom  Napoleon  had  shown  in 
concentrating  his  troops  for  one  great  and  decisive  blow  at  once  boie 
fruit.  The  army  of  Italy  was  obliged  to  retreat  before  the  advance 
of  Massena,  in  time  to  defend  if  possible  Austria  itself.  It  was  too 
late  even  for  that,  and  it  was  compelled  to  withdraw  into  Hungary, 
for  the  Emperor,  desirous  of  saving  the  Viennese  from  the  horrors  of 
a  siege,  had  withdrawn  with  his  troops  into  Moravia,  in  the  hopes  of 
there  meeting  the  main  body  of  the  Russians  whom  Alexander  was 
bringing  to  his  succour.  Thither  Napoleon  pursued  him,  and  theie, 
with  his  back  to  the  citadel  of  Briinn,  not  far  from  Olmutz,  he 
brought  on  the  great  battle  of  Austerlitz,  and  before  the  close  of  the 
day  the  forces  of  the  coalition  were  completely  beaten,  losing  upon 
the  field  27,000  killed  and  wounded,  20,000  prisoners,  and  133  pieces 
of  cannon. 

While  these  stirring  events  had  been  happening,  the  health  of  the 
Death  of  ntt.  English  minister  had  been  seusibly  declining.  Cheered 
jml  as,  1806.  for  a  moment  by  the  news  of  Trafalgar,  clouded  thongh 
they  were  by  the  death  of  Nelson,  the  rapidly-occurring  disasters  of 
Ulm  and  Austerlitz,  and  the  dissolution,  by  the  Treaty  of  Presbnig, 
of  the  coalition  he  had  so  laboriously  established,  went  far  to  render 
fatal  the  disease  which  was  already  threatening  him.  He  returned 
from  Bath,  still  hoping  against  hope  that  he  might  be  present  at  the 
opening  of  Parliament,  withdrew  for  quiet  to  his  villa  at  Putney,  and 
there  died  on  the  23rd  of  January  1806. 

The  death  of  Pitt  was  followed  by  the  break-up  of  his  Cabinet, 
which  was  not  so  constituted  as  to  be  able  to  stand 
*^  without  him.     The  King  did  indeed  attempt  to  con- 

tinue it  under  the  leadership  of  Lord  Hawkesbury ;  but  upon  his 
refusal  to  accept  the  responsibilities  of  the  Premiership,  the  King  was 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  Opposition,  and  to  summon  Lord 
Qrenville  to  his  Councils.  The  admission  of  Grenville  to  the  ministiT 
implied  the  admission  of  Fox ;  the  close  political  alliance  they  had 
formed,  the  determination  they  had  already  expressed,  when  reject- 
ing Pitt's  offers,  never  to  join  in  any  separate  arrangements,  rendered 
it  ^uite  impossible  for  either  to  accept  office  without  the  other.  In 
spite,  therefore,  of  the  King's  anger  and  dislike,  he  was  compelled  to 
admit  his  old  enemy  Fox  to  the  ministry.  The  basis  on  which 
Grenville  and  Fox  had  been  united  in  opposition  was  the  strong 
belief  which  both  felt  that  in  the  present  crisis  a  ministry  of  a  broad 
and  national  character  was  teauired.     On  this  principle  they  formed 
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iheir  new  adminifitration,  which  was  known  by  the  name  of  ''  the 
ICinistiy  of  all  the  talents/'    Lord  Grenville  became  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasniy;  Earl  Spencer  and  Mr.  Windham,  members  of  Pitt's 
first  administration^  Secretaries  for  the  Home  and  War  departments ; 
Fox  became  Foreign  Secretary,  and  his  Mends  Earl  Fitzwilliam  and 
Giey  (now  Loid  Howick),  the  one  Lord  President  of  the  Council, 
and  the  other  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.    Lord  Moira,  Master- 
General  of  the  Ordnance,  represented  the  friends  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales ;  while  Lord  Sidmouth  became  Lord  Privy  Seal,  and  as  he 
insisted  on  bringing  one  Mend  with  him  into  the  Cabinet,  introduced 
with  questionable  wisdom  Lord  Ellenborough,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice. 
It  has  since  this  time  been  generally  held  that  such  a  position  is 
incompatible  with  high  judicial  duties.   Lord  Henry  Petty,  afterwards 
Lord  Lansdowne,  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.     Before  the 
ministry  went  out  all  due  honour  had  been  paid  to  the  late  minister ; 
a  public  funeral  and  monument  had  been  voted,  together  with  the 
Bum  of  ;^40,000  for  the  payment  of  his  debts. 

The  character  of  Fox  as  a  statesman  was  now  upon  its  trial.  After 
thirty  years  of  exclusion  from  office,  in  perpetual  oppo-  charaetw 
lition  to  the  King  and  the  general  feeling  of  the  upper   o'^<»^ 
dasses,  Fox  had  at  length  an  opportunity  of  proving  the  justice  of 
the  reliance  which  men  of  liberal  opinions  had  always  placed  in  him. 
Large-hearted,  with  great  warmth  of  personal  affection,  and  general 
love  of  the  human  race,  he  had  uniformly  opposed  war,  had  constantly 
declared  that  either  the  mismanagement  or  ill-will  of  the  ministers  had 
been  the  main  obstacle  to  peace :  he  had  believed  devoutly  in  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  Revolution,  traced  its  excesses  to  the  wanton  opposition 
of  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe,  and  still  persisted  in  believing  that 
■baightforwaid  and  friendly  negotiationB  would  bring  about  a  right 
mdeistanding  with  Napoleon.  The  brief  period  which  elapsed  between 
\&B  acceptance  of  office  in  January  and  his  death  on  the  13th  of  Sep- 
tember, sufficed  to  prove  to  him  the  futility  of  his  hopes ;  and  the 
ministry  found  itself  obliged  to  take  up  identically  the  same  position 
as  that  of  their  predecessors.    Like  his  great  rivsd,  he  closed  his  life 
in  the  midst  of  the  unutterable  sadness  caused  by  the  complete  frus- 
timtion  of  those  plans  on  which,  according  to  his  view,  the  welfare  of 
Us  country  rested,  with  this  additional  bitterness  in  his  cup  that 
upon  him  was  forced  the  conviction,  not  only  that  circumstances  were 
hoo  strong  for  him,  but  that  the  optimism  which  had  been  the  very 
bnath  of  his  political  life  rested  upon  no  solid  ground,  and  that  the 
ivork  to  which  he  had  devoted  himself,  and  the  maintenani^  oi  "^A^as^. 
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had  perpetually  debarred  him  from  a  share  in  the  goyemment  of  the 
coontry,  had  been  wholly  misdirected.  That  destmction  of  illnaioiiB 
which  comes  tc  most  men  in  their  youth  fell  upon  him  when  he  was 
already  breaking  ^dth  age  and  disease^  and  when  he  must  have  been 
conscious  that  no  time  was  left  him  to  correct  the  errors  into  which 
he  had  been  led.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  sadder  close  to  a  noble 
political  career  than  that  which  fell  upon  the  minister  as  he  dis- 
covered too  late  that  the  practical  logic  of  £eu^  contradicted  all  those 
high  aspirations  which  had  throughout  guided  his  conduct  So 
complete,  however,  was  the  proof  afforded  him  by  his  short  mimstzr 
of  the  futility  of  his  hopes,  that  his  friend  Lord  Howick,  after  just 
a  year  of  office,  was  compelled  to  declare  of  the  late  negotiations  that 
*'  there  never  was  any  opportunity  of  procuring  any  such  terms  ai 
would  have  been  adequate  to  the  just  pretensions  and  consistent  with 
the  honour  and  interests  of  this  country;  '  one  thing  is  dear,  the  pro- 
gress of  Bonaparte  has  never  yet  been  stopped  by  submission^  ancl 
our  only  hope  therefore  is  in  resistance,  as  far  as  we  can  resist  his 
ambitious  projects.' " 

The  negotiations  of  which  Lord  Howick  thus  confessed  the  disss- 
He  otuttoM  ^oiis  conclusion  were  opened  by  Fox  almost  immedi- 
for  peaM.  ately  after  his  accession  to  office.    A  few  days  after  his 

***'**'  appointment  an  unknown  person  called  upon  him,  and 

disclosed  a  plan  for  the  assassination  of  the  Emperor.  With  natural 
indignation,  Fox  caused  the  man  to  be  apprehended,  and  while  warn- 
ing Bonaparte  that  the  law  of  England  prevented  his  lengthened 
detention,  he  promised  that  it  should  be  long  enough  to  enable  the  , 
Emperor  to  provide  against  the  nefarious  plan.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  whole  conspiracy  was  devised  by  Napoleon  himself  for  tbs 
purpose  of  opening  a  negotiation  with  Fox,  in  whom  he  believed  hi 
had  a  sincere  well-wisher,  and  on  whose  simple-hearted  optinusm  he 
believed  he  could  play.  He  caused  a  copy  of  a  speech  to  reach  Foi 
in  which  he  expressed  his  willingness  to  make  peace  with  Esigland 
on  the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  Amiens.  This  led  to  a  diied 
negotiation  between  Fox  and  Talleyrand,  in  which  the  English  min- 
ister, in  accordance  with  \\\^  views,  attempted,  as  he  said,  to  act  upoi 
the  assumption  that  the  countries  would  treat  as  two  great  powers,  de- 
spising any  idea  of  chicane.  But  this  was  not  at  all  Napoleon's  Tiev 
of  negotiation.  His  diplomacy  constantly  assumed  the  same  fonn^ 
separate  treaties  with  different  members  of  the  coalition,  and  the  hunied 
continuance  of  aggression  during  the  time  that  negotiations  were  pend- 
ing, so  OS  to  compel  the  tita\\iv^^o^ftt  either  to  accept  the  aggressioni 
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r  to  break  off  the  treaty.    This  had  been  his  plan  before  the  Treaty 
f  Amiens,  and  this  he  had  just  repeated  after  the  battle  of  Ansterlitz. 

PrasBia  was  already  so  fietr  pledged  to  join  the  coalition  that  it  was 
a  the  point  of  receiving  the  first  payment  of  a  subsidy  ^^^^^  ^^ 
Nxm  England.  But  Bonaparte  succeeded  in  inducing  the  sehoabraBa. 
acillatiTig  court  to  hieik  with  both  its  allies.  Two  and  prMbvrg. 
sparaie  treaties  were  made,  one  at  Schonbrunn,  by  ">•«•*•.  ^wb. 
^hicli  Prussia  withdrew  from  the  coalition,  and  entered  into  an 
Hensiye  and  defensive  alliance  with  France,  receiving  Hanover  in 
cehange  for  Anspach,  which  was  to  be  restored  to  Bavaria,  and  the 
rindpality  of  Neuchatel,  which  was  to  be  annexed  to  France,  and 
le  other  at  Presburg,  in  which  Austria,  having  lost  all  hope  of  any 
HBtaiice.  Prussia  might  have  rendered,  was  induced  to  accept  the 
i08t  disastrous  terms.  The  kingdom  of  Italy  was  to  receive  Venice 
id  the  Adriatic  provinces ;  the  three  German  powers  which  were 
nuostently  friends  of  France — Bavaria,  Wurtemberg  and  Baden — 
btained  portions  of  the  Gkrman  dominions  of  Austria ;  the  royal  title 
us  secured  to  Bavaria  and  Wurtemberg ;  the  rights  of  the  Empire 
vex  the  immediate  nobility  were  renounced ;  the  reorganization  of 
\alj  was  admitted  ;  and  Austria  even  agreed  not  to  interfere  in  the 
Bhiis  of  Naples.  On  these  terms  the  constitution  of  the  Germanic 
bnfederation  was  guaranteed.  It  is  needless  to  point  out  what  a  seed 
f  hatred  was  sown  by  these  treaties,  in  which  one  of  the  Qermau 
owers  was  humiliated  by  its  ignominious  bargain,  the  other  driven 
hnort  to  despair  by  the  ruthless  manner  in  which  it  was  pillaged. 

It  was  shortly  after  this  that  Pitt  died  and  Fox  entered  ofiice. 
?here  were  left  of  the  coalition  England  and  Russia,   vapoiMm 
rith  whom  Napoleon  had  now  to  deaL    Fox  felt,  as  ^^ 
ny  honouiable  man  must  have  felt,  that  it  was  his  duty  uncd<mu. 
0  stand  by  his  allies,  and  to  engage  only  in  negotia-   ^^* 
ions  in  common  with  them.    Napoleon,  on  the  other  hand,  pursued 
UB  old  policy,  and  determined  to  treat  separately ;  but  while  treating 
le  continued  the  work  on  which  he  was  then  engaged — ^the  erection 
»f  a  number  of  small  independent  kingdoms  and  principalities  in 
rassalage  to  France.    In  February  and  March  he  overran  Naples  and 
stablished  his  brother  Joseph  as  king.     In  March  he  ordained  a 
imilar  fate  for  Holland,  and  before  June  had  established  his  brother 
jouis  there.    Numerous  other  principalities  were  called  into  exis- 
ence  for  his  relations  and  marshals,  and  the  work  was  completed  by 
he  organization  in  July  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Bhine,  consisting 
tf  Baden,  Bavaria,  Wurtemberg,  Hesse-Darmatadt,  Mi^  ^^-^ewJi  q'Ccjsi. 

OOH.  MOH.  ^  ^^ 
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smaller  states,  who  acknowledged  the  protectorate  of  France,  and 
promised  to  keep  on  foot  an  armj  of  63,000  men  at  Napoleon'a 
disposal 

While  thus  proceeding  with  his  aggressions  he  was  treating  vitb 
progreuoftiM  ^oth  Russia  and  England.  To  the  letters  of  Fox  had 
negottationa.  succecded  personal  negotiations  between  Talleyrand  and 
Lord  Yarmouth,  who  had  been  detained  a  prisoner  after  the  Peace  of 
Amiens.  The  terms  which  were  first  offered  to  Lord  Yarmouth  show 
the  contempt  with  which  Bonaparte  regarded  Prussia,  the  change  in 
the  terms  as  the  treaty  continued  shows  how  little  intention  there 
was  of  really  coming  to  an  honesc  arrangement,  should  it  prore 
possible  to  separate  the  interests  of  Russia  and  England.  At  fiist 
TaUeyrand  told  Yarmouth  that  no  difficulty  would  be  found  in 
taking  Hanover,  which  had  already  been  given  to  Prussia,  and  restor- 
ing it  to  England,  or  in  giving  Sicily  back  to  the  Eang  of  Naples. 
Sicily  indeed  Napoleon  had  not  yet  conquered ;  but  as  the  separate 
treaty  with  Russia  advanced  and  became  more  possible,  Yarmontb 
found  the  terms  changing.  He  was  told  that  Sicily  was  to  be  con- 
quered and  added  to  the  kingdom  of  Joseph ;  and  finally,  when  tbe 
treaty  with  Russia  was  provisionally  signed,  although  Yarmoaib 
had  been  assured  that  the  constitution  of  Germany  should  be  un- 
changed if  peace  were  made,  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  was 
called  into  existence.  Fox's  eyes  had  been  almost  opened  by  this 
time.  The  refusal  of  Sicily,  the  separate  peace  with  Russia,  the 
interference  with  the  constitution  of  Germany,  led  him  to  see  that 
his  friendly  negotiations  were  not  likely  to  lead  to  much  result.  He 
therefore  sent  Lord  Lauderdale,  with  fuller  authority  than  Lord  Yar- 
mouth, to  re-establish  the  old  basis  of  negotiation.  His  complaints 
were  listened  to,  but  there  were  no  signs  of  withdrawal  on  the  part 
of  France.  As  for  the  compensation  of  the  King  of  Naples,  it  was 
desirable  enough,  but  it  must  not  be  at  the  'expense  of  France. 
He  might  perhaps  have  Albania,  which  belonged  to  Turkey,  or 
Ragusa,  which  belonged  to  Austria,  or  the  Balearic  Isles,  which 
Ne  tiatioM  belonged  to  Spain.  While  affairs  were  in  this  un- 
broken off.  promising  situation  news  arrived  that  the  Czar  had 
Death  of  Fox.  entirely  rejected  the  provisional  treaty  his  minister 
had  signed,  and  almost  immediately  afterwards  Fox  died.  The 
diplomatic  intercourse  continued  about  a  month  longer,  and  was 
then  broken  off. 

Fox's  friends  thus  learnt  the  error  of  their  previous  views,  and  the 
necessity  of  carrying  on  the  wai  mth  vigour ;  but  Fox's  ministry  was 
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entixely  without  fruit.  As  he  had  himwelf  stated,  the  second  great 
Mt  of  Ids  life  was  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  For  upwards  of 
tj  yean  the  honors  of  slavery  had  occupied  the  minds  of  a  large 
ion  of  benevolent  men  in  England.  In  1783  the  AuutioB  of 
iken  had  petitioned  against  the  slave  trade.  From  ^^  "^^  *'^*' 
;  tuoiB  till  1788,  Glarkson,  a  young  Cambridge  man,  had 
oted  his  life  to  collecting  evidence  on  the  horrors  of  the 
le.  He  had  succeeded  in  interesting  in  Ms  cause  Pitt,  Fox,  and, 
ore  all,  Wilberf orce ;  and  in  that  year  Pitt  had  brought  the 
ter  before  Parliament,  and  a  resolution  had  been  carried  to  take 
alave  trade  into  consideration.  Circumstances  and  the  interests 
)ablic  business  had  prevented  Pitt  from  entering  fully  into  the 
18  of  the  abolitionists,  although  Wilberforce  was  constantly  urging 

to  do  80.  Still,  again  and  again,  in  1792  and  1796,  Bills  had  been 
ied  in  feivour  of  abolition  in  the  House  of  Commons,  though 
lequently  defeated  in  the  House  of  Lords.  In  1804,  on  Pitt's 
impfcion  of  office,  Wilberforce  renewed  the  question,  which  had 
1  allowed  to  slumber  by  the  Addington  Cabinet,  and  a  Bill  for 
lition,  or  rather  suspension  of  the  trade  for  a  term  of  years,  was 
ii  carried.  In  the  House  of  Lords  it  was  again  postponed,  but 
\  tried  what  could  be  done  by  a  royal  proclamation,  which  was 
ed  to  prevent  the  trade  at  all  events  in  the  conquered  colonies, 

poesession  of  which  had  greatiy  increased  the  trade,  so  that 
rly  60,000  slaves  were  yearly  imported  in  British  vessels.  In 
»mary  1805  a  larger  measure  had  been  rejected  in  the  House, 

on  the  fUMsession  to  office  of  Fox,  who  was  known  to  be  more 
[iiudastic  on  the  matter  than  Pitt  had  been,  the  hopes  of  the 
litionists  rose  high.    Nor  were  their  hopes  disappointed,  though 

party  against  the  measure  was  strong.  The  West  India 
xdiants  were  all  against  it,  and  a  number  of  Tories,  with  the 
ig  at  their  head,  regarded  slavery  as  a  natural  and  scriptural 
dtation  by  no  means  to  be  lightiy  touqhed.  On  the  lOth  of 
LB  1806,  Fox  pledged  the  House  of  Commons,  almost  without 
KMdtion,  to  take  measures  as  speedily  as  possible  for  abolishing 
trade.  Even  in  the  House  of  Lords  the  minister  found  that 
re  would  be  no  serious  opposition,  and  determined  to  produce  a 
1  to  jirohibit  the  slave  trade  entirely.  This  Act  prohibited  slave 
ling  from  and  after  the  1st  of  January  1808,  but  as  the  punish- 
[its  were  only  pecuniary,  it  required  a  new  Bill,  introduced  by 
.  Brougham  in  1811,  making  slave  trading  felony,  to  secure  it&  fm^Jl 
inction.    These  Bills  did  not  abolish  slavery,  Wt  oid\^  >iJsv^  ^v?^ 
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trade.  Fox  did  not  li^e  to  bring  in  the  Bill,  but  it  was  produced  by 
his  colleague  Lord  Howick,  afterwards  Lord  Grey,  on  the  2nd  of 
January  1807,  and  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  royal  dukes,  of 
Lord  Eldon  and  of  Lord  Sidmouth  (Feb.  3),  the  Bill  was  passed  by  a 
Tba  Aboution  niajority  of  sixty-six.  When  it  was  brought  to  the  Houfle 
BUI  panad.  of  Commons  (Feb.  23)  it  met  with  quite  an  enthusiastic 
""^  ^'  "«^-  reception,  and  was  passed  by  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  283  to  16.  The  Bill  was  rapidly  hurried  through  its  other  stages, 
in  order  that  the  ministry  which  had  been  successful  in  passing  it 
might  have  the  honour  of  completing  it;  for  before  the  royal 
assent  was  given  it  was  well  known  that  the  Grenville  ministiy  bad 
ceased  to  exist. 

The  cause  of  this  rapid  termination  to  a  ministry  which  bad 
Fau  of  the  begun  Under  such  good  auspices  was  the  attempt  again 
Grmivuie  to  bring  forward  the  Catholic  claims,  against  which  tbe 

King  was  set  with  immoveable  obstinacy.    Grenville'B 
conduct  was  dictated  by  high  policy,  and  in  itself  wise,  although, 
if  we  regard  the  minister  as  a  mere  party  politician,  in  the  last 
degree  indiscreet.      As  he  himself  told  the  King,    he    and  the 
n^tjority  of  the  Cabinet  thought  that  in  the  present  critical  state  of 
England  it  was  most  necessary  to  secure  content  and  unanimity  at    i 
home,  and  to  be  in  a  condition  to  use  to  the  full  the  military 
capacity  of  every  class  of  his  Majesty's  subjects.    For  this  reason  he 
was  desirous  of  removing  so  much  of  the  disabilities  both  of  tue 
CathoHcs  and  of  the  Dissenters  as  affected  their  military  position. 
There  seems,  however,  to  have  been  some  complication  in  the  matter. 
The  Irish  Catholics,  headed  by  Lord  Fingal  and  Mr.  O'Connor,  vere 
preparing  a  great  petition,  demanding  not  only  change  in  the  army     i 
regulations,  but  the  admission  of  Catholics  to  the  offices  of  sherifi 
and  to  corporations  ;  and  although  Grenville  was  careful  to  forestall 
the  presentation  of  their  petition  and  to  avoid  all  appearance  of  com- 
promise, it  is  probable  that  his  measure  was  in  fact  in  some  degree 
a  concession  to  prevent  further  agitation ;  besides  which  he  could 
not  help  feeling  that  the  just  expectations  of  the  Catholics  had  not 
been  satisfied  at  the  Union.     By  a  law  passed  in  Ireland  in  1793 
the  Eoman  Catholics  had  been  permitted  to  hold  rank  in  the  Iriah 
army  up  to  the  rank  of  colonel ;  but  certain  restrictions  had  been 
Revival  of  the     laid   ou   their   holding   staff  appointments.      By  the 
tte'SkttoUc        Union  the  two  armies  of  Ireland  and  of  England  had 
c^»iB^.  been  made  one,  and  the  anomaly  had  therefore  arisen, 

that  officei-s  capable  oi  bioVdiii^  iVvek  tank  while  in  Ireland  were 
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Ue  of  80  doing  when  they  came  to  England.    The  ministry 
ined  to  lemedy  this  glaring  anomaly,  and  at  the  same  time 
lOY*  the   disabilitieB  which  tended  to  exclude  the  English 
XmtA  from  the  anny.    For  that  purpose  a  clause  was  added  to 
itiiij  Bill  of  the  year.     Some  of  the  High  Tories  in  Parlia- 
moll  as  Lord  Eldon  and  Mr.  Perceval,  thought  it  unnecessary, 
e  King's  Mends,  as  Lord  Sidmouth  and  Ellenborough  were 
ofifeied  some  opposition,  but  on  the  whole  the  proposal  was 
mL  as  reasonable.     The  intention  was  notified  to  the  Viceroy 
and,  and  the  Eing  himself  was  finally  induced  to  consent,  at 
ae  time  declaring  that  he  would  not  allow  any  further  step  in 
bttar.     The  question  then  arose  in  Ireland  as  to  whether  the 
Lanse  retained  the  restrictions  as  to  rank  or  not,  and  the 
by  of  the  Cabinet  determined  that  they  were  removed,  and  that 
lole  anny  and  navy  were  thrown  open  to  the  Catholics.    This 
jnation  was  laid  before  the  Eong,  and  for  some  reason  or  other 
c  no  notice  of  it,  conduct  which  the  ministers  (although  the  Bill 
btedly  exceeded  what  the  King  had  already  accepted)  con- 
SB  giving  the  royal  consent     It  was  then  thought  better  to 
k  separate  Bill  instead  of  merely  adding  a  clause  to  the  Mutiny 
iioxd  Howick  took  the  Bill  to  the  King,  and  understood  that 
L  his  consent.      But  meanwhile  Lord   Sidmouth  had  had 
ewB  with  the  King,  and  attempted  to  rouse  his  fears,  and  for 
le  purpose  had  sent  in  his  resignation.     Even  more  than  this, 
ialmesbury  and  the  Duke  of  Portland  thought  they  saw  an 
g  for  dislodging  the  ministry,  and  between  them  concocted  a 
exaggerating  the  dificulties  of  the  situation,  and  containing  an 
1  the  part  of  the  Duke  of  Portland  to  form  a  ministry  accord- 
the  King's  wishes.     Thus,  apparently  alarmed  as  to  what  he 
ing,  and  feeling  his  hands  strengthened  by  the  Duke's  offer, 
Qg  sent  for  the  ministers,  and  told  them  he  did  not  agree  to 
Qg  beyond  the  completion  of  the  Act  of  1793.    As  soon  as 
tennination  of  the  King  was  known,  the  conduct  of  all  Pitfs 
was  fixed,  and  although  they  were  at  that  moment  thinking  of 
;  the  ministry,  they  now  expressed  their  determination  to  oppose 
1 ;  the  whole  party  felt  itself  bound  by  Pitt's  promise  that  the 
»n  should  never  be  moved ;  so  strong  was  this  feeling  that 
he  ministry  expressed  themselves  willing  to  drop  their  Bill, 
dropping  it  they  were  guilty  of  a  most  impolitic  act    They 
p  a  minute  of  the  Cabinet,  reserving  to  themselves  the  right 
rwing  their  sentiments  if  the  petiUon  itom  ^<^  C^V^tvcS^ctf^^ 
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which  was  at  that  time  in  preparation,  was  presented,  and  of  inb- 
mitting  to  the  King  from  time  to  time  such  measures  as  fhey 
deemed  advisable  for  the  good  of  the  country.  Upon  this  the  King 
demanded  from  them  a  withdrawal  of  their  minute,  and  a  written 
declaration  that  they  would  never  offer  him  any  advice  upon  the 
The  GrenTiue  subject  of  Catholic  coucesslon.  It  was  of  course  im- 
^^2^^  possible  for  any  constitutional  ministers  to  give  such 

icuvi^  It-  a  pledge ;  and  it  was  upon  this  point — a  point  of  real 

constitutional  importance — that  the  Cabinet  were  dismissed.  On  the 
19th  of  March  the  Duke  of  Portland  received  orders  to  form  a 
ministry  in  consultation  with  Lord  Chatham.  The  health  of  the 
Duke  was  such  that  his  Premiership  could  be  little  more  than 
nominal.  Indeed,  from  the  first  he  suffered  Lords  Hawkesbury  and 
Eldon  in  fact  to  supersede  him,  and  when  Mr.  Perceval  became 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  he  virtually  assumed  the  lead  of  the 
new  administration.  Canning  became  Foreign  Secretary,  Loid 
Hawkesbury  Home  Secretary,  and  Castlereagh  Secretary  for  War 
and  the  Colonies. 

We  have  here,  then,  the  final  triumph  of  the  policy  of  Qeorge  III 
constitntioiua     ^*  ^*®  again  his  personal  wish  which  overthrew  the 
importance  of     ministry,  it  was  again  the  underhand  intrigues  of  those 
the  quition.       ppofessing  to  be  his  Mends  which  strengthened  his  handi 
in  doing  so,  and  we  again  find  such  things  mentioned  as  that  the 
nephews  of  the  Duke  of  Portland  had  had  his  distinct  orders  to  vote 
against  the  ministers'  Bill  should  it  be  produced.    The  same  exercise 
of  prerogative  that  secured  the  ministry  of  Pitt  and  supported  the 
feeble  ministry  of  Addington  now  again  introduced  into  the  minifltry 
men  entirely  after  the  King's  own  heart — pledged  to  oppose  the  great 
Liberal  measures  of  the  day,  and,  say  what  they  would,  really  answer- 
able for  the  unconstitutional  pledge  the  King  had  demanded  from 
his  late  ministry.    The  conduct  of  the  incoming  ministry  was  not 
allowed  to  pass  without  comment.    Attempts  were  made  in  both 
Houses  to  establish  two  points  of  constitutional  law  now  absolutely 
received — first,  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  first  duties  of  the  confidential 
servants  of  the  Crown  to  restrain  themselves  by  any  pledge,  expressed 
or  implied,  from  offering  to  the  King  any  advice  which  the  course  of 
circumstances  may  render  necessary  for  the  welfare  and  security  of 
the  Empire  ;  and,  secondly,  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  King  to  act 
without  advice.     In  upholding  this  last  point,  Sir  Samuel  Bomilly 
asserted  that  there  could  be  no  exercise  of  prerogative  in  which  the 
King  could  act  without  some  ^^Nic^,    ^o  constitutional  doctrine  ia 
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more  important  than  this,  for  without  it  the  King,  who  theoretically^ 
can  do  no  wrong,  would  be  answerable  for  his  own  acts.  On  a  mo- 
tion by  Mr.  Brand  supporting  these  doctrines,  the  Opposition  thought 
themselves  secure  of  a  majority.  But  so  great  was  the  royal  influ- 
ence, so  strong  the  Protestant  feeling  of  the  country,  that  they  found 
themselyes  in  a  minority  of  more  than  thirty.  A  dissolution  of  Par- 
liament followed  on  the  27th  of  ApriL  And  as  the  Eong,  in  the 
ipeecli  with  which  Parliament  was  closed,  appealed  as  it  were  to  the 
constituencies  for  the  vindication  of  his  conduct,  the  personal  loyalty 
of  the  people,  combined  with  their  attachment  to  the  old  cry  of 
Church  and  State^  placed  the  ministry  in  possession  of  a  majority 
whicli  secured  its  permanence. 

During  the  last  days  of  the  Grenville  ministry  it  had  been  com- 
pelled to  pursue  the  warlike  policy  of  its  predecessors,  continwitioB 
and  had  exhibited  an  incapacity  which  might  have  of  the  war. 
been  expected  from  so  mixed  a  body  acting  upon  com-  "^' 
paLdon,  and  in  contradiction  to  its  preconceived  ideas  of  policy.  The 
renewed  war  which  at  once  followed  upon  the  cessation  of  the  nego- 
tiations undertaken  by  Fox  was  on  this  occasion  directed  towards  a 
new  enemy.  We  have  seen  the  contempt  with  which  Bonaparte  habi- 
tually regarded  Prussia:  his  conduct  seems  to  have  been  wilfully 
directed  to  drive  that  country  into  war,  and  it  is  interesting  to  observe 
that  it  was  this  unjustifiable  conduct  which  gave  the  first  obvious 
proof  of  the  changed  character  of  his  policy,  and  roused  that  animo- 
■itj,  not  of  the  Court,  but  of  the  people  assaulted,  which  finally 
caused  his  ruin.    All  his  late  acts  had  tended  to  the  detriment  of 
Fnusia.    By  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  the  constitution  of  G^- 
many,  in  which  Prussia  might  at  aU  events^  have  claimed  some  voice, 
was  entirely  changed ;  French  fortifications  had  been  raised  on  the 
German  side  of  the  Rhine  at  Mayence,  and  the  fortress  of  Wesel  had 
been  re-established;  the  very  bribe  with  which  the  apparent  friend- 
ship of  Prussia  had  been  secured  had  been  tampered  with.   Hanover, 
vbich  in  the  winter  had  been  given  in  full  possession  to  Prussia,  was 
m  June  without  scruple  oifered  to  England ;  as  a  sort  of  counterpoise 
to  the  Rhenish  Confederation,  the  King  of  Prussia  had  been  invited 
V  Napoleon  to  form  a  Confederation  of  the  North ;  but  he  soon  found 
kir  illusory  the  oflfer  was,  for  he  was  everywhere  practically  thwarted 
*^  the  diplomacy  of  the  French.    The  Court,  the  army,  and  the  ofiicial 
smarted  under  the  disgrace  of  the  Treaty  of  Schonbrunn ;  and 
_  Napoleon  showed  the  temper  in  which  ho  intended  to  interfere  iu 
^'^many, — by  the  apprehension  (in  a  neutr.xl  town.  -sijVaOa.  c\i\vci<i^^  \-q 
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be  occupied  by  French  troops)  of  the  bookseller  Palm,  and  his  cold- 
blooded murder  on  the  charge  merely  of  selling  a  book  exciting  the 
prnssu  dedtfM  national  feeling  of  Germany, — the  popular  anger  grew 
jj^l*  so  high,  that  the  King  of  Prussia  was  obliged  to  act 

oet.  1,1806.  with  some  energy,  especially  when  the  young  Queen 
put  herself  prominently  forward  as  the  leader  of  the  national  war 
party.    A  declaration  of  war  with  France  was  the  consequence. 

But  it  was  too  late  to  be  of  any  use.     The  French  army,  consider- 
ably more  numerous  than  any  troops  Prussia  could  bring  against  it, 
was  already  in  Franconia,  a  few  marches  from  the  frontier.    There 
was  no  time  to  put  to  good  account  the  strong  national  feeling  which 
had  been  excited.   Prussia  could  rely  upon  its  army  alone,  and  though 
strong  in  the  military  reminiscences  of  the  Great  Frederick  and  ad- 
mirably appointed,  the  Prussian  troops  had  not  seen  much  war ;  the 
generals  were  old  men  wedded  to  obsolete  traditions,  while  the  King, 
in  his  anxiety  to  please  Napoleon,  had  even  gone  so  far  as  to  discharge 
icijima&agem«nt  many  of  his  troops  in  the  previous  year.  The  consequence 
of  Fnuiu.         of  an  encounter  between  such  an  army  and  the  veteians 
of  Napoleon  might  have  been  foreseen.  The  catastrophe  was  hastened 
by  the  bad  arrangements  of  the  generals.  The  King  and  his  Court  and 
crowds  of  enthusiastic  nobility  were  with  the  army,  but  the  chief 
command  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  an  old  man  past 
seventy.  Anxious  to  incorporate  the  troops  of  Hesse-Cassel,  he  repeated 
the  error  of  the  Austrians  of  the  previous  year,  and  advancing  far 
beyond  the  Elbe,  which  forms  the  only  good  line  of  defence  of  which 
Prussia  can  boast,  he  took  up  a  position  between  Eisenach  and  Weimar, 
covered  by  the  Thuringian  Forest,  behind  which  the  French  could 
make  any  dispositions  for  the  assault  they  pleased.    The  mistake  was 
much  too  obvious  to  escape  the  eyes  of  Napoleon.    His  army  passed 
rapidly  through  the  defiles  which  lead  to  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Saigd,  and  proceeding  down  the  course  of  that  river,  interposed  them- 
selves between  Brunswick  and  the  Elbe.    Perceiving  too  late  lus 
false  position,  the  Duke  attempted  to  withdraw  towards  Magdeburg. 
With  the  larger  portion  of  his  army  he  found  himself  stopped  near 
Auerstadt  as  he  approached  Naumbourg  on  the  Saal,  by  the  division 
of  Davoust,  while  the  Prince  of  Hohenlohe,  with  a  smaller  division 
BAttieof  ^^  *^®  araay,  who  was  to  have  followed  him,  was  fallen 

jeBA.  upon  and  overwhelmed  at  Jena  by  Napoleon  himself 

oet  14, 1806.  ^^  ^^  greater  part  of  his  army.  Beaten  back  from 
Auerstadt,  Brunswick  retired  towards  Weimar,  only  to  meet  the 
fi^ifcives  of  Hohenlobe'a  army  wid  their  victorious  puisuers.    Hi> 
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troops  were  involved  in  the  disaster,  the  whole  Prossian  army  was 
broken  and  destroyed,  and  that  one  day's  defeat  drew  with  it  the  de- 
stmction  of  the  monarchy.  Such  fugitive  detachments  as  still  kept 
together  were  one  by  one  destroyed,  and  Napoleon  entered  Berlin  in 
triumph  (Oct  27). 

The  temporary  annihilation  of  Austria  at  Ansterlitz,  and  the  com- 
plete overthrow  of  Prussia  at  Jena,  had  made  Napoleon  master  of 
nearly  the  whole  of  Europe.  Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the 
rapid  expansion  of  his  ambition ;  each  new  success  seemed  to  supply 
him  with  a  new  starting-point  for  further  schemes.  His  mind,  in  spite 
of  its  practical  character,  hod  a  strong  tendency  towards  romance ; 
as  in  his  youth  he  had  been  fired  with  the  idea  of  a  great  Eastern 
monarchy,  so  now,  as  circumstances  had  been  feivourable  to  him,  the 
idea  of  repeating  the  r61e  of  Charlemagne,  and  the  re-establishment 
of  the  Empire  of  the  West,  seems  to  have  been  prominent  in  his  mind. 
Already,  in  his  defdings  with  the  Pope,  in  the  Confederation  of  the 
Bhine,  and  in  the  creation  of  vassal  kingdoms,  he  had  shown  his 
wish  to  imitate  the  conduct  of  that  great  ruler.  The  idea  was  con- 
firmed by  the  conquest  of  Prussia,  and  strengthened  by  a  petition 
hmi  one  of  his  armies  that  he  would  take  the  title  of  Emperor  of 
the  West  Russia  was  the  only  opponent  left  upon  the  Continent. 
If  Busria  could  be  either  conquered  or  won  over,  not  only  would  he 
have  been  in  truth  the  Western  Emperor,  but  he  would  have  the 
means,  as  he  believed,  of  wreaking  his  vengeance  upon  his  detested 
rival  England,  which  still  refused  to  3deld  to  his  ascendancy.  Already 
in  fistct^  he  believed  that  this  vengeance  was  in  his  grasp.  ^^  ^^^^ 
On  the  Slat  of  November  he  issued  the  extraordinary  Deere*. 
sounire  known  as  the  Berlin  Decree.  Even  during  "*^'  **'  *'^' 
'She  negotiations  with  Fox  he  had  insisted  upon  Prussia  closing  against 
"fc'gi^M^*  traffic  the  mouths  of  the  Elbe  and  Weser.    The  measure  had 

been  a  success,  400  Prussian  vessels  had  been  seized  in  reprisal, 

'the  mouths  of  the  North  German  rivers  declared  in  a  state  of 
^jlimtailri.    That  blockade  had  been  reaL    But  the  Emperor  now,  as 

■dd  by  a  just  use  of  the  law  of  retaliation  (while  he  was  unable 

safety  to  place  a  single  ship  upon  the  ocean),  declared  that  the 

of  the  British  Isles  were  in  a  state  of  blockade,  forbad  on  the 

of  all  hiB  dependent  countries  any  commerce  or  correspondence 

I  them,  declared  every  subject  of  England  found  in  a  country  occu- 

iby  French  troops  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  all  English  merchandise, 
all  private  property  of  Englishmen,  confiscated.     T\i\3A  -v^sk 

Uiahed  what  is  known  aa  the  Continental  system.    It  \9^M]i\)x«^ 
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ander  three  disadvantages.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  absolutely 
impracticable,  Europe  conld  not  be  supplied  without  Englandi  ai 
Napoleon  himself  found  in  the  course  of  the  year  when  he  authorized 
the  clothing  of  Ms  own  army  with  English  cloth ;  secondly,  it  enabled 
England  by  retaliatory  measures  to  destroy  every  mercantile  marine 
in  Europe  except  its  own ;  thirdly,  it  was  so  distressing  and  vezatiouB, 
and  interfered  so  wantonly  both  with  private  property  and  the  supply 
of  necessaries  for  the  people,  that,  more  than  anything  else  that  Napo- 
leon did,  it  excited  popular  indignation  against  him,  and  tended  to 
his  downfalL  And  yet  it  was  not  without  a  certain  plau^ble  exciue, 
which  rested  on  the  difference  then  existing  between  the  laws  of  war 
as  carried  on  by  land  and  upon  the  sea.  By  land  the  property^of  an 
enemy  was  not  considered  lawful  prize  unless  it  belonged  to  the 
hostile  government  itself ;  by  sea  the  property  of  peaceable  merchants 
was  liable  to  seizure  and  confiscation.  By  land  no  one  was  con- 
sidered a  prisoner  of  war  unless  taken  with  arms  in  his  hand ;  by  sea 
the  crews  of  merchantmen  were  imprisoned  as  well  as  those  of  anned 
vessels.  The  second  point  which  formed  Napoleon's  excuse  was  the 
extension  given  by  England  to  the  right  of  blockade.  These  two 
points  afforded  the  pretext  under  which  the  Decree  was  promulgated, 
and  was  declared  to  be  a  fundamental  law  of  the  French  Empiie,till 
England  should  recognize  the  laws  of  war  to  be  the  same  by  sea  and 
by  land,  and  should  consent  to  restrict  the  right  of  blockade  to 
fortified  towns  actually  invested  by  a  sufficient  force.  In  issuing  his 
Decree,  then,  Napoleon  put  on  a  specious  appearance  of  mag- 
nanimity, and  took  upon  himself  the  part  which  he  was  fond 
of  assuming,  that  of  champion  of  the  rights  of  nations  against  the 
tyranny  of  the  English. 

The  necessity  under  which  England  as  a  belligerent  lay  of  em- 
ploying to  the  full  the  power  which  usage  gave  it  of  necessity 
inflicted  considerable  inconvenience  upon  neutral  powers.  The 
retaliatory  measures  which  the  Government  thought  it  wise  to 
take  still  further  injured  the  neutrals,  and  threatened  almost  to 
Orders  la  annihilate  the  American  trade.    A  series  of  orders  in 

*'*'■'*«"•  Council  was  issued,  extending  from  January  to  Novem- 

ber 1807.  By  the  first  of  these  orders  vessels  were  forbidden  to 
trade  between  any  ports  in  the  possession  of  France,  or  of  her  aUiea 
if  imder  her  control.  By  the  second,  issued  in  November,  after  the 
extension  of  the  Continental  system  to  the  Mediterranean,  general 
reprisals  were  granted  against  the  goods,  ships,  and  inhabitants  of 
TuBcauy,  Naples,  Dalmatia,  oa^  X\ife  louian  Islands,    By  the  third, 
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all  ports  from  which  the  flag  of  England  was  exdnded  weie  declared 
in  blockade,  all  trade  in  their  x^rodace  nnlawful,  and  their  ships  a 
prize,  while  all  vessels  carrying  certificates  of  origin  (a  measure  which 
Napoleon  had  insisted  upon  to  prevent  evasion  of  his  system)  were 
dedared  liable  to  capture.    By  the  fourth,  another  plan  of  evasion 
was  forbidden ;  the  sale  of  ships  by  a  belligerent  to  a  nentral  was 
dedaied  illegal,  because  the  French  had  managed  to  preserve  much 
of  their  commerce  by  fictitious  sales,  enabling  them  to  continue  their 
business  under  neutral  flaga    The  Americans  were  the  chief  sufferers 
by  these  orders,  and  the  irritation  already  felt  by  them  najr  •fleet 
was  so  increased  that  it  ultimately  ripened  into  war.  «aAiB«k». 
Thair  two  special  grievances  were  tiie  constant  search  of  their  vessels 
for  deserters,  and  the  refusal  of  the  British  authorities  to  recognize 
their  customhouse  arrangements.    By  the  English  law  as  then  exist- 
ing an  English  subject  could  not  get  rid  of  his  nationality.    But 
America  was  full  of  English  and  Irish  emigrants  and  deserters  from 
Igwgliflh  ships,  and  the  Americans  had  the  constant  mortification  of 
seeing  even  tJieir  war-ships  stopped  and  searched,  and  the  asylum 
of  their  flag  violated  by  the  apprehension,  under  the  rough  justice  of 
Ihygliah  naval  oflcers,  of  many  of  their  best  seamen.    By  the  neutral 
laws  direct  trading  between  the  colony  of  a  belligerent  and  its 
mother  country  was  forbidden,  but  neutrals  might  trade  for  their 
own  supply  with  the  colonies.    More  than  this,  if  they  imported 
'z      from  the  colonies  more  than  they  wanted  they  might  re-export  it 
'^_      even  to  the  mother  country ;  the  proof  of  a  6<ma  fiS^  interrupted 
Voyage  was  the  payment  of  the  customhouse  dues  in  the  ports  of 
7-     ^  neutraL    But  these  dues  were  in  America  paid  not  in  money  but 
in  bonds,  which  were  cancelled  when  the  goods  were  re-exported. 
Ihe  payment  of  goods  was  therefore  fictitious,  and  English  ofiicials 
'*     Ifefaaed  to  recognize  them.    The  irritation  produced  by  these  two 
(^ '  ^>liBes  was  but  slightly  allayed  by  negotiations  in  1809,  and,  as  will 
\    ^  subsequently  mentioned,  the  people,  especially  the  Southerners, 
^  *)teed  the  States  into  war  in  1812.  ■ 
"^      To  enable  Napoleon  to  cany  out  his  idea  either  of  a  Western 
Lpire  or  of  the  complete  annihilation  of  English  trade  it  was 
that  war  with  Eussia  should  continue.    As  a  means  for 
iluing  that  power  he  had  already  held  out  hopes  of  restoration  of 
to  Poland,  and  in  December  he  was  received  as  a  national 
at  Warsaw ;  but  some  remnant  of  the  Prussian  army  had 
a  junction  with  the  forces  of  the  Gzar,  and  Benigsen,  in  corcL- 
^^tid  oi  the  combined  armies,  refused  to  give  tl[ie  FiencYL  ^  x^Xivsy^ 
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fnli.  "lir  ikZlias  Jill  :&ik  srjiL^'u^  xc»  Zx  1*3,  not  fu 
Ftd  T  mr.  ,^^  ficz^i  &  ^^'s^  biSLt.  ir^i  izr  mZsioR  liie  fiist 
zr*^i.  Tir^  ri^is  'viilin  Krea.  Tnrryif  fraEa  oc^^seiiit&ons  h»A 
rUe  vo  v^-zr:'=:idi  Irpss  ths:  the  chmee  d  rht^smg  Xapoleon 


3zi  &:  ihi=  cr:r.akl  nms::!  "^.e  GresTill*  mhdssrr  exliibited  to  xhe 

f  r-r  cirryinz  oa  war.    The  £iiipei«r  of 


B'=scA  vas  icli  ih3i  lie  ^'rsd  expect  no  great  aKUtanoe 
from  Ezxlsni.  and  zirf^icj  vas  deled  out  to  him  with 
ziiLzzLjZ3  paryfTnony.    There  iras  iz.ieed  in  England  a  total  mis- 
apirehension  cf  the  neceasiiies  cf  a  great  var.     Since  the  time  of 
3IarIbo7o::zh  andH^een  Anne  the  idea  of  var  on  a  laige  scale,  exeept 
ipon  the  sea,  seemo-i  to  hare  whollr  disappeared  from  the  mindi  of 
the  p:ibl::  men  of  the  conntzr.    Even  the  great  suceeeBea  of  Chatham 
Lad  der^nded  principallT  upon  his  good  fortune  in  eecniing  the 
alliance  of  Frederick  the  Great,  and  now  all  the  lesonices  of  Englami 
were  frittered  away  in  a  ridicnlous  series  of  small  erpeditionsL   When 
a  concentration  cf  troops  and  a  frank  and  open-handed  asssisunce 
:o  its  allies  might  have  saved  Europe,  the  English  Government 
tauzht  them  by  its  cond'iict,  that  while  ni^g  them  to  fight  it  would 
practically  desert  them  at  the  moment  when  its  assistance  ms 
wa!.ted,  and  spend  its  men  and  money  on  such  i.<oh\ted    expeditioni 
a=  the  attack  on  Buenos  Ayres,  Alexandria,  or  upon  the  Daidanellefc 
These  were  the  three  military  projects  of  the  Grenville  ministry. 
In  1806  the  English  had  recaptured  from  the  Dutch  the  Cape  of 
to      G'^*^  Hope.     Sir  Home  Popham,  who  commanded  thr 
BmtBM  Ayrca.     fleet,  without  orders  from  Grovemment,  determined  apo> 
mmj  1M7.  ^  similar  assault  upon  the  Spanish  colonies  in  Americii 

and  x^roceeded  to  capture  Buenos  Ayres.  He  thence  wrote  homei 
triumphant  letter  calling  upon  the  English  merchants  to  come  to  tk 
magnificent  new  market  he  had  opened.  His  triumph  was  of  ^ 
duration.  The  colonists  rallied  under  command  of  a  French  eoloocL 
the  city  was  recaptured,  and  the  troops  compelled  to  surrender  li 
prisoners  of  war.  In  February  1807,  3000  men  were  sent  outiu«^ 
Sir  Samuel  Auchmuty  to  aasiat  Popham.  Too  late  to  save  Bo«>* 
Ayres,  be  attacked  and.  wj^Xatc^^  l\aii\fe^\Afta»    Before  his  8ti«* 


*  ^  - 
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was  known  fresh  leinforeenients  were  sent  out  under  General 
Whitelocke,  with  orders  to  assume  the  chief  command^  and  with 
Popham's  forces  recapture  Buenos  Ayres.  The  attempt  was  a 
diegracefnl  fedlure ;  the  troops  were  ordered  to  enter  the  city  with 
imloaded  muskets,  and  to  rendezvous  in  the  central  square.  The 
effect  of  so  strange  an  attempt  at  street  fighting  may  be  easily  con- 
jectured. From  the  side-streets,  housetops,  and  barricades  thrown  up 
'  across  the  roads,  a  destructiye  fire  was  kept  up.  Though  Auchmuty 
met  with  some  success,  by  nightfall  2500  of  the  Eugliflh  were  either 
killed  or  prisoners,  and  Whitelocke  was  glad  to  accept  the  freedom 
of  the  prisoners  botii  of  the  present  engagement  and  of  the  past  year, 
and  -to  withdraw  his  troops,  surrendering  Monte  Video  and  all  he 
had  conquered.  In  the  judgment  of  the  court  martial  which  tried 
Whitelocke  he  was  held  totally  unfit  to  serve  his  Majesty  in  any 
military  capacity  whatever,  and  the  popular  voice  changed  his  name 
to  Qeneral  Whitefeather. 

During  the  continuance  of  the  great  European  war  the  friendship 
of  Turkey  had  been  a  constant  object  with  the  great  ,„,^,^  declare 
powersL     The  ambassadors  from  Russia,  France,  and  waragatut 
England  had  used  all  their  powers  of  persuasion  and 
menace  to  secure  the  adhesion  of  the  Sultan.    Before  the  end  of 
the  year  1806  the  threats  of  Russia  had  had  the  effect  of  driving  the 
^     Sultan  to  the  friendship  of  France,  and  the  Porte  had  declared  war 
^    with  Baasia  just  after  the  battle  of  Jena.    Wanting  his  troops  for 
^    the  defence  of  his  own  country,  and  being  at  that  time  in  dose 
~T     fiiendahip  with  England,  Alexander  requested  the  English  Govem- 
V.     noit  to  take  charge  of  lus  interests  at  the  Turkish  capital,  and 
^      dfliptttch  a  fleet  to  oblige  Selim'  to  give  up  his  friend-  g„,^*j^»^ 
'''      ddp  with  France.    The  plan,  being  one  which  could  thaDardaaeuea. 
-"?'    te  emied  out  by  the  navy,  suited  the  policy  of  the  ^****  "^* 
^*.    Chmyille  (Government,    and   orders  were   sent  to  Lord  CoUing- 
=^^  'Viood,  then  cruising  off  Cadiz,  to  send  a  squadron  to  the  Dar- 
^j^^KiaUeflL     He  was  not  allowed  to  choose  his  own  commander, 
''^■tt  leceived  orders  from  home  to  appoint  Sir  John  Duckworth. 
^ -'Nothing  could  be  worse  managed  than  the  expedition.    Colling. 
bad  given  strict  charge  to  Duckworth  not  to  be  drawn  into 
iatioDB.    But  when  the  passage  of  the  Dardanelles,  at  that 
almost  unfortified,  was  forced,  Duckworth,  forgetful  of  Colling- 
i's  advice,  suffered  himself  to  be  entangled  in  negotiations. 
the  French   ambassador,  aroused  the  temi^cT  oi  >i)ici<^ 
and  instructed  them  jn  the  best  manner  oi  {ortii^Viv^  \Xi^\ 
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coastB.  The  Ecglish  fleet  was  in  danger  of  being  shut  up  in  tbe 
Straits.  It  became  neoessaiy  to  withdraw ;  but  that  step  was  no 
longer  easy.  On  the  1st  of  March  the  fleet  sailed  back  through 
the  DardanelleB.  Batteries  had  been  erected  at  eveiy  point,  and 
though  the  fleet  succeeded  in  running  the  gauntlet  through  the 
terrible  fire,  with  the  loss  of  only  some  300  men,  it  found  itself 
entirely  prevented  from  any  return.  The  object  of  the  expedition 
had  completely  failed,  and  the  only  resource  left  was  to  keep  the 
Turkish  fleet  blockaded. 

In  connection  with  this  expedition  a  body  of  troops  had  been 
Ezpeditioii  to  despatched  under  (General  Fraser  to  capture  Alexandria, 
^jj^^'jj**'  It  was  hoped  that  on  the  receipt  of  the  news  of  Duck- 
Avgwt.  worth's  expected  success,  it  would  have  been  able  to 

advance  to  the  reconquest  of  £k;ypt.  Want  of  food  necessitated  an 
attack  upon  Rosetta.  It  was  undertaken  in  the  same  foolish  spirit 
as  Whitdocke's  attack  upon  Buenos  Ayres.  Entangled  in  the  streetB, 
the  English  soldieiy  were  shot  down  in  great  numbers,  and  with  the 
loss  of  a  third  of  his  troops  the  general  in  command  withdrew  to 
Alexandria.  A  subsequent  effort  was  made  to  beside  Bosetta  in 
farm,  but  the  forces  of  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  proved  too  strong  for 
the  besiegers ;  with  heavy  loss  they  withdrew  to  Alexandria,  and 
in  August  1807  were  compelled  to  evacuate  the  country. 

The  only  gleam  of  success  which  attended  the  military  operations  of 
the  Granville  ministry  was  gained  in  the  south  of  Italv. 

ExMdluon  V  « I  • 

to  Sicily.  It  will  be  remembered  that  immediately  after  the  battle  d 

July.  1806.  Austerlitz  the  kingdom  of  Naples  had  been  appropriated 
by  France.  Sicily,  however,  was  not  conquered,  and  in  tiiat  island 
there  was  an  English  army  commanded  by  Sir  John  Stewart.  Uige^ 
to  do  something  for  the  assistance  of  the  Neapolitan  Ck>urt,  he  landed 
in  Calabria  in  July,  and  there  fought  and  won  the  battle  of  Msidib 
in  which  the  French  general  Reynier  was  completely  beaten.  Tta 
forces  at  Stewart's  command  were  insufficient  for  the  reconqnetttf 
the  country,  which  feU  again  into  French  hands  on  the  retiremei',  J  ^ 
of  the  English,  after  a  lengthened  opposition  on  the  part  of  till-  T^ 
peasantry. 

The  attempt  made  at  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  to  establish  tfci 
Complete  die-  ^^lauce  of  powcr  in  Europe,  and  to  secure  the  righb' 
Boiuuon  of  tiie  small  States,  had  proved  unsuccessfuL  It  had  be* 
*^***°"-  rudely  shocked   by  the  career  of  Frederick  II, 

almost  annihilated  "by  t\ift  ipaitition  of  Poland.    A  spirit  of  J*^*j«:>^t 
and  a  desire  lui  scl^ib.  a^^xwiidivL^TEL^TLX.  \!A&  \aken  possession  of 
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it  reigning  houses,  and  had  proved  a  fiBttal  obstacle  to  the  i'orma- 
.  of  loyal  coalitions  for  a  general  purpose.  It  is  to  this  that  may 
zmeed  the  fEdlure  of  united  effort  in  Ihe  last  war,  and  the  terrible 
mes  which  both  Austria  and  Prussia  had  undergone ;  England  had 
he  same  spirit  just  been  frittering  away  its  strength  in  attempts 
iQcore  the  mastery  of  the  sea,  and  the  opening  of  new  markets 
her  trade ;  thus  left  without  the  assistance  they  had  a  right  to 
land,  the  Russians  were  completely  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Fried- 
L  (June  14).    It  was  now  the  turn  for  Russia  to  seek  its  own  ends, 

to  secure  them  by  deserting  its  allies.  Disgusted  with  the  luke- 
m  aasistance  afforded  by  England,  attached  to  the  principles  of 
Aimed  Neutrality,  and  eager  to  carry  on  its  schemes  of  aggression 
net  Turkey,  the  Czar  allowed  himself  to  be  dazzled  by  the  fiatter- 

offeiB  of  Napoleon.  The  Emperor  had  found  his  difficulties 
■ease  with  his  empire ;  he  had  discovered  that  the  Russians  were 
ie  difficult  to  conquer  than  the  Austrians  or  Prussians,  and  he 

now  willing  to  purchase  the  friendship  of  the  Czar  and  his 
stance  against  England  by  an  arrangement  by  which  Alexander 
lid  be  Emperor  of  the  East,  while  he  kept  for  himself  the  envied 
tion  of  Emperor  of  the  West. 

lie  meeting  between  the  Emperoi-s  took  place,  as  upon  neutral 
indy  on  a  raft  in  the  middle  of  the  Niemer  at  Tilsitt.  ''I  hate  the 
^liflh  as  you  do,"  Alexander  is  reported  to  have  said.  "  Then,*'  re- 
d  Napoleon, ''  peace  is  made  ; "  and  the  two  Emperors  set  to  work 
mange  Europe  according  to  their  own  fancies,  upon  the  common 
B  of  dislike  to  England,  and  under  the  showy  pretext  of  checking 
overweening  pride  upon  the  sea.  As  Russia  was  fighting  not 
beiBelf  but  for  her  allies,  a  treaty  of  peace  and  amity  ^  ^ 
all  that  was  wanted  between  her  and  France,  and  nidtt. 
Dune  the  lately  conquered  King  of  Prussia  had  to  '"^^ ''  ^*®^* 

the  price  of  the  treaty,  the  terms  being  chiefly  in  favour  of 
noe.  Prussia  was  deprived  of  all  its  provinces  between  the 
ne  and  the  Elbe,  and  of  its  Polish  possessions.  The  former 
e  incorporated  with  Hesse,  Brunswick,  and  a  part  of  Hanover,  to 
1  a  kii^om  of  Westphalia,  which  was  given  to  Jerome  Bona- 
» ;  the  latter  were  formed  into  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw, 

given  to  the  King  of  Saxony,  one  province  only  excepted, 
eh  was  given  to  Russia,  nominally  to  cover  the  expenses  of 
war.  All  the  alterations  which  Napoleon  had  effected  in  Europe 
B  accepted ;  the  Duchies  of  Oldenburg  and  Mecklenburg  were 
ozed  to  their   possessors,  on  the    condition   thaX.  \[k^  '¥i«;cv^\v 
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Ahould  hold  their  ports  till  the  condusioiL  of  a  general  peace; 
Silesia  and  the  German  provinces  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe 
were  restored  to  Prussia,  but  a  military  road  was  allowed  to  Saxony 
throngh  Silesia,  to  afford  the  Saxon  Prince  access  to  his  new 
dominions.  Prussia  was,  however,  to  acknowledge  the  Berlin 
Decree,  to  reduce  its  troops  to  42,000  men,  to  pay  Fiance 
^6,000,000  of  money,  in  addition  to  the  charges  of  the  war,  amount- 
ing to  about  £20,000,000,  and  to  leave  Berlin  and  its  chief  fortresses 
in  the  hands  of  the  French  till  the  debt  was  paid ;  as  the  yearly 
revenue  of  Prussia  was  not  much  more  than  ^,000,000,  this  pro- 
mised to  be  for  some  time. 

But  the  real  point  of  the  treaty  was  its  secret  articles^  which 
B«eret  ATtioiM  "^^^  dimly  suspected  at  the  time,  and  the  exist- 
of  the  treaty.  ^j^qq  of  ^hich  has  Subsequently  been  fully  proved. 
By  these  articles,  if  England  had  not  consented  by  the  1st  of 
November  to  conclude  peace — recognizing  that  the  flags  of  all 
Powers  ought  to  enjoy  an  equal  and  perfect  independence  on  the 
seas,  and  restoring  all  conquests  won  from  France  or  its  allies 
since  1805 — ^Russia  was  to  make  common  cause  with  France  against 
her,  and  oblige  the  Courts  of  Lisbon,  Stockholm  and  Copenhagen 
to  join  in  the  alliance.  In  exchange  for  this,  which  was  to  vrreak 
Napoleon's  vengeance  upon  England,  it  was  stipulated  that  if  the 
Porte  did  not  accept  the  mediation  of  France,  France  would  make 
common  cause  with  Russia  against  the  Porte,  and  would  agree  to 
take  from  the  Turks  all  the  provinces  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  in 
Europe,  with  the  exception  of  the  town  of  Constantinople  and 
Roumelia.  Napoleon  had  thus  thrown  over,  for  his  own  advantage, the 
Poles,  on  whose  hopes  of  liberty  he  had  traded,  and  the  Turks,  whom 
he  had  induced  to  declare  war  with  Russia;  Spain  and  Portugdwere 
left  open  to  his  ambition ;  Sweden  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
Russia,  which  was  likewise  rid  of  all  difficulty  from  Poland. 

The  conduct  of  Alexander  has  an  appearance  of  extreme  treachery. 
Conduct  of  Only  a  few  days  before  he  had  written  to  the  English 
Alexander.  King  that  "  there  was  no  salvation  to  himself  or  to 
Europe  but  by  interminable  resistance  to  Bonaparte  ;**  moreover,  he 
did  not  refuse  to  accept  a  considerable  portion  of  the  territories  of  his 
ally  the  King  of  Prussia.  His  apologists  assert  that  his  readiness  to 
accept  Napoleon's  terms  was  assumed  to  afford  him  an  opportunity 
for  strengthening  himself  for  future  opposition  to  French  aggrandize- 
ment. More  probably  he  was  led  away,  partly  by  his  peculiar  enthu- 
fliasfcic  temperament,  w\^(i\i  ma.^^  \msL>Niflh  to  have  a  large  share  both 
in  the  establishment  of  ^eaceaTv^\^>iV^^^^^'^^w\^^\ji^TiN.^^il\iiope,M^ 
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partly  by  an  nndercanent  of  ambition  which  laid  him  open  to  offers 
Becniing  him  the  acquisition  of  Poland^  and  the  command  both  of 
the  Baltic  and  the  Black  Seas. 

Already^  before  the  signing  of  the  Peace  of  TiLdtt,  information 
had  been  brought  to  Canning,  onr  Foreign  Minister,  o„|,^,,ngg, 
that  the  fleets  of  Portugal  and  Denmark  were  to  be  ofthaFeM* 
taken  by  the  French  and  used  for  an  assault  upon 
England.    The  secret  articles  of  the  treaty  vindicate  the  truth  of 
this  information,  and  justify  in  some  degree  the  immediate  action 
which  the  English  Government  took  upon  it.    For  although  there 
seems  to  be  proof  that  the  Danes  themselves  were  anxious  to  main- 
tain their  friendship  with  England,  it  was  more  than  probable  that 
they  would  be  unable  to  resist  the  combined  pressure  of  Russia  and 
Fiuice.    Befusing  the  mediation  offered  by  Russia,  unless  England 
was  put  on  a  fiur  footing  with  France  by  a  frank  disclosure  of  the 
natnze  of  the  late  treaty,  the  English  Government  despatched  a 
iquadron  to  require  the  immediate  surrender  of  the  Danish  fleet.    It 
was  no  doubt  a  harsh  measure,  rendered  still  harsher  by  the  courage- 
OUB  conduct  of  the  Danes.    Although  Copenhagen  was  unprepared 
for  an  attack,  the  demand  was  refased,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to 
bombard  the  city.  The  effect  of  this  step  was,  on  the  one  q^^,^  ^  ^^ 
hand,  a  surrender  of  the  whole  Danish  fleet,  which  was  saaiih  neet. 
brought  to  England,  and  on  the  other,  to  make  Den-  ^^  ** 
mark,  whatever  its  previous  intention  may  have  been,  a  close  ally 
of  Fiance.     In  a  second  direction  the  consequences  of  the  treaty 
beeame  immediately  obvious.     Russia  demanded  of  Sweden  hei 
•dhesion  to  the  Continental  System.    Christian  lY.,  the  king  of  that 
Montiy,  was  chivalrous  and  impetuous  to  the  verge  of  warb«tve«n 
mdneas.     He  refased  all  solicitations  to  forsake  his  521!^^ 
•niance  with  England,  and  became  entangled  in  a  war  oet.  si. 
with  Fiance  and  Russia  at  once.    When  scarcely  strong  enough  to 
dcdend  his  own  country,  he  began  an  assault  upon  the  Danish  pro- 
^hoe  of  Korway,  and  consequently  lost  all  his  territory  in  Pomerania 
^  Finland,  which  amounted  to  nearly  a  third  of  his  kingdom.    Sir 
*<^  Moare,  with  an  army  of  10,000  men,  were  sent  to  his  assistance, 
^t  found  him  so  wild  and  unreasonable  that  he  thought  it  better 
^  sail  home  without  even  landing  his  troops.     Frightened  at  the 
itricities  of  their  sovereign,  the  Swedes  removed  him  from  the 
setting  up  his  unde  in  his  place. 

In  the  North,  then,  the  Treaty  of  Tilsitt  had  produced  Wi^  ^^^^\» 
ich  Napoleon  had  deafiied.    Advantage  bad  'been  \aken  oi  ^^ 
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bombardment  of  Copenhagen^  which  was  held  to  be  a  fresh  proof 
ooatiiintai  ^^  ^^®  Iftwless  ambition  of  England,  to  oblige  Austria, 
syrtemaeknow-  Russia,  and  Prussia  all  to  declare  war  with  England. 
wbcreMEMpt  Denmark  had  joined  the  French  alliance,  Sweden 
In  Portugal.  j^  \ieK£i.  compelled  to  forego  the  friendship  of 
England.  But  there  still  existed  one  part  of  Europe  where  the 
Berlin  Decree  was  unacknowledged,  and  the  blockade  of  the  British 
Isles  was  thus  incomplete ;  this  country  was  Portugal. 

Napoleon  had  long  had  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  Peninsula ;  by  the 
oonditi(m  of  Treaty  of  Tilsitt  it  had  in  feust  been  delivered  into  his 
the  Peniiuraia.  hands  as  Finland  into  the  hands  of  Alexander.  The 
condition  of  the  Peninsula  was  very  favourable  to  his  schemes. 
Charles  lY.,  a  weak  old  man,  was  on  the  throne,  governed  by  his 
wife  and  by  her  favourite  minister  Godoy,  the  Prince  of  the  Peace. 
In  strong  opposition  to  his  father  and  to  the  Queen  was  Ferdinand, 
the  Prince  of  Asturias.  Both  parties  intrigued  for  the  support  of 
Napoleon,  but  Godoy  had  been  able  to  offer  the  more  tempting  bait 
Napoleon  had  induced  the  Prince  of  Asturias  to  enter  into  com- 
munication with  regard  to  a  marriage  with  a  lady  of  the  Bonaparte 
family.  The  secret  correspondence  had  been  brought  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  King,  and  made  use  of  by  him  and  his  minister  to  affix 
a  charge  of  treason  upon  the  Prince,  and  to  imprison  him  for  having 
conspired  to  drive  his  father  from  the  throne.  By  the  people  the 
story  of  the  conspiracy  was  regarded  as  a  calumny  of  the  minister  to 
destroy  the  Prince,  and  fearful  of  the  storm  he  had  excited,  Godoy  now 
attempted  to  mediate  a  reconciliation  between  the  King  and  his  son. 
The  Prince  in  his  imprisonment  was  induced  to  write  penitential  letters, 
and  a  solemn  pardon  was  given.  But  though  the  attempt  to  remove 
the  Prince  had  thus  failed,  Godoy's  own  connection  with  Napoleon, 
wno  nad  probably  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  late  affair,  was  almost 
immediately  shown  by  the  publication,  on  the  29th  of  October,  of 
the  Treaty  of  Fontainebleau.  This  treaty  disclosed  the  bait  with 
which  Godoy  had  been  enabled  to  secure  the  alliance  of  Bonaparte. 
He  suggested  that  France  and  Spain  should  join  in  appropriating 
Portugal  if  only  he  were  allowed  a  principality  out  of  the  spoil.  The 
house  of  Braganza  was  to  be  dispossessed;  the  northern  province  of 
Portugal  was  to  be  given  to  the  King  of  Etruria,^  whose  own  province, 
Tuscany,  might  thus  be  appended  to  the  Italian  kingdom ;  Gk)doy 
was  to  be  rewarded  with  the  principality  of  Alentejo  and  Algarves. 

^  The  representative  of  the  Bourbon  Dukes  of  rarma  and  Placentia.  His  father  had 
received  Tuscany,  with  the  title  ol  'Rm^  ot  Etruria,  In  exchange  for  his  Duchies,  by  tbc 
TreaXy  of  LuD^villo. 
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Some  excuse  was  of  cooise  wanted  for  this  wanton  attack  upon 
PortugaL  It  was  found  in  the  way  in  which  the  Court  of  Lisbon 
obeyed  the  demand  addressed  to  it  after  the  Peace  of  Tilsitt,  to  close 
the  ports  of  Portugal  against  England,  to  detain  all  Hapoieon'ipre- 
Englishmen  resident  in  Portugal,  and  to  confiscate  all  t«xt  for  war  . 
Tgngliab  property.    Meanwhile  all  Portuguese  merchant  ** 

ships  in  the  ports  of  France  were  to  be  detained.  The  Prince  Regent  oi 
Portugal  was  not  strong  enough  to  resist  the  demand.  He  obeyed  the 
first  order,  without  however  forfeiting  the  friendship  of  England,  which 
confessed  the  coercion  laid  upon  him.  To  the  other  two  demands  he 
also  at  length  conceded,  but  not  till  he  had  given  plentiful  warning 
to  the  English  to  withdraw  and  to  sell  their  property.  The  delay 
was,  however,  sufficient  to  aiford  Napoleon  the  pretext  he  wanted. 

While  negotiations  were  still  proceeding  with  Portugal,  the  real 
mtention  of  the  Emperor — to  appropriate  both  that  country  and 
Spain — ^became  obvious.    For  this  purpose  nearly  30,000  French 
troops  were  to  enter  Spain,  and  40,000  more  were  assembled  at 
Bayonne.    While  Junot,  with  **the  first  army  of  the  Gironde,** 
poured    through    Salamanca  (in  October  1807),  and  j^ofiarmy 
proceeded  to  the  conquest  of  Portugal,  the  domestic  enters  spain. 
quarrels  of  the  Spanish  Court  continuing,  the  40,000  *^***  *** 
men   assembled   at   Bayonne   moved   in   two  armies  into  Spain, 
and  while  apparently  preparing  to  follow  Junot,  really  occupied 
the  line  of  mountains  north  of  Madrid,  and  cut  off  that  capital 
from  the  northern  provinces,  whifch  were  thus  prac-  perdinaadvn. 
tically  conquered  without  a  blow.      In  March  1808  ««cceede 
riots  both  in  Madrid  and  Aranjuez,  ending  in  the  charieiiv. 
abdication    of    Charles   and    the    accession    of    Fer-  m«<*".i808. 
dinand,  gave  the  French,  now  under   the   command   of  Murat, 
an  excuse  for  crossing  the  mountains  by  the  Pass  of  lyj^^at  occnniei 
Somo  Sierra  and  occupying  Madrid.     By  a  series  of  Madrid, 
shameless  intrigues  Napoleon  attracted  both  Ferdinand  *'*'^  ^ 
and  his  father  to  Bayonne.    Ferdinand  was  there  induced  to  restore 
the  crown  to  his  father  (May  5),  who  abdicated  a  second  _     , 

1      •  1  •        1       t         T         i»    "VT        "I  wapoleon  placei 

time,  placmg  the  crown  in  the  hands  of  Napoleon.   Joseph  on  the 
Napoleon  immediately  established  his  brother  Joseph  ***""•• 
upon  the  vacant  throne  (June  15). 

But  the  Spaniards,  especially  the  Castilians,  were  a  people  oi 
high   temper;    in   spite   of  a    century's   degradation,  ingurMtion in 
certain   remembrances    of  a  former   greatness   hung  b>>^^* 
about  them.    They  saw  with  scorn  and  di&guat  Vli:!^  \s^aj^<ss52rQ& 
conduct  of  their  own  m/era,  who  were  handiiig  ^e.TCL  orrot^  "\5waA 
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hand  and  foot,  to  a  foreign  prince,  whose  veiy  virtues  rendered  him 
doubly  detestable  to  them;  for  the  rule  of  the  French  meant  splendid 
and  centralized  organization,  restraint,  self-denial,  and  wise  govem- 
ment,  very  much  opposed  to  Spanish  feeling.  While  their  rulers 
were  basely  truckling  to  the  invader  the  people  rose ;  the  flame  of 
insurrection  spread  far  and  wide;  great  riots  in  Toledo  and  Madrid 
were  followed  by  similar  exhibitions  of  national  anger  throughout 
the  country,  and  Napoleon's  armies,  though  they  found  no  regular 
opposition,  though  intrigue  and  treachery  had  apparently  removed 
all  obstacles,  found  themselves  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  popula- 
tion, and  masters  only  of  the  ground  on  which  they  stood.  To  meet 
this  new  difficulty  the  fertile  mind  of  the  Emperor  had  at  once  a 
plan  ready.  Madrid  was  to  be  a  centre  from  which  should  radiate 
in  all  directions  expeditionary  armies  to  suppress  the  insurrections, 
Operations  of  Madrid  itself  resting  for  support  on  France.  To  hold 
tSwaraiiei  *^®  Communications  between  Madrid  and  France  there- 
from Madrid,  fore  became  a  prime  object.  This  work  was  intrusted  to 
Bessi^res,  while  Duhesme  operated  in  Catalonia,  and  expeditions  were 
sent  out  from  Madrid  against  Valencia  under  Moncey,  and  against 
Andali&ia  under  Dupont.  Bessi^res,  though  his  general  Lefbbvre 
failed  before  the  desperate  energy  of  the  Saragossans,  thoroughly 
defeated  the  Gallician  troops  under  Blake  and  Cuesta  at  the  Bio 
Seco.  Duhesme  effected  nothing,  and  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege 
of  Gerona.  Moncey,  though  he  reached  the  town  of  Valencia  with 
success,  was  unable  to  take  it,  and  had  to  retreat.  Dupont  pushed 
at  first  as  far  as  Cordova,  but  losing  heart,  and  badly  supplied 
from  Madrid,  also  attempted  to  retreat,  was  pursued  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  compelled  to  lay  down  his  arms  with  18,000  men, 
.  after  the  battle  of  Baylen,  before  he  could  recross  the 

josepn  evacu-  *'        ' 

ates  Madrid.       Sierra  Morena.     Unsuccessful,  therefore,  on  all  sides, 
^*  ^'    °  *      and  though  victorious  yet  hard  pressed  upon  the  North, 
the  French  were  obliged  to  retire,  and  King  Joseph,  evacuating 
Madrid,  withdrew  behind  the  Ebro. 

Meanwhile  Junot's  army  had  proceeded  direct  to  Portugal  with 
rhe  Portuguese  Orders  to  occupy  it  by  the  30th  of  November  1807.  As 
royal  family  Jimot  approachcd  the  capital,  the  Prince  Regent,  acting 
^aS!  *  °  under  the  advice  of  Lord  Strangford,  the  Siglish  am- 
Nov.  29, 1807.  bassador,  determined  to  leave  his  European  dominions 
and  to  transfer  the  apparatus  and  seat  of  government  to  Brazil 
On  the  29th  of  November  as  many  as  15,000  persons  were 
carried  by  the  English  fleet  ^o^wn  tha  Tagus.    The  last  ship  had 
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liaidly  sailed  when  Junot  arrivecL  He  had  wished  to  stop  and 
zeoiganize  his  troops  in  Salamanca,  but  pressed  by  the  Emperor, 
he  hurried  forward  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  of  the   .     ., 

*  jimot  I  army 

way,  and  marched  upon  Lisbon  with  only  a  few  oocvptMLisbon. 
thousand  weary  and  travel-worn  soldiers.  He  how-  ''*^'*®- 
eyer  met  with  no  opposition  there,  and  after  the  manner  of 
Napoleon's  lieutenants,  at  once  set  about  Gallicizing  the  country. 
The  Portuguese  army  was  chiefly  sent  away  to  France.  The  police 
in  the  hands  of  the  French  was  well  administered,  and  though 
the  people  of  Lisbon  obeyed  unwillingly,  order  was  successfully 
maintained.  The  position  of  Spain  and  Portugal  was  thus  closely 
analogous;  in  both  cases  the  people  had  been  deserted  by  their 
natural  rulers,  in  both  cases  the  consequences  were  the  same.  The 
insurrections  in  Spain  were  followed  by  similar  movements  in  Por- 
tugaL  The  people  took  the  government  into  their  own  hands,  and 
a  popular  Junta  was  established  at  Oporto  under  the  influence  of  the 
Bishop. 

The  insurrection  in  Spain  had  been  observed  with  enthusiastic 
admiration  by  the  people  of  England.    It  seemed  at  Bnthiuiasm  in 
last  as  if  that  popular  insurrection  against  the  tyranny  ^f^JJliS 
of  Napoleon,  which  had  long  been  expected,  had  arrived,   tawprection. 
Nevertheless,  the  total  absence  of  central  authority  produced  its 
inevitable  effects  upon  a  country  so  ill  ruled  and  so  ignorant  of  seK- 
govemment  as  Spain.    Ambitious  men  everywhere  laid  hold  of  the 
local  authority,  and  irresponsible  juntas  arose.    The  provincial  feel- 
ing, always  unreasonably  strong  in  the  Peninsula,  found  fall  vent 
Junta  disputed  with  junta,  and  the  whole  country  was  involved  in 
the  wildest  anarchy.    None  the  less  the  feeling  of  the  English  people 
was  a  true  one.    Napoleon  had  reached  the  point  when  he  came  into 
collision  with  that  very  power  which  formed  the  basis  of  his  own 
success — the  power  of  the  people.    Already  his  behaviour  in  Ger- 
many had  excited  among  the  lower  classes  enthusiastic  feelings  of 
hatred  to  their  conquerors  and  of  desire  for  national  liberty;  and  the 
outbreak  of  the  Spanish  insurrection  added  fresh  vigour  and  raised 
fresh  hopes  in  the  lovers  of  liberty  throughout  the  whole  Aftnriaa  envoyi 
of  Europe.    To  the  English  Government  the  arrival  of  £J^J 
two  Asturian  envoys  in  the  month  of  June  seemed  to  Jub«  isos. 
offer  an  opportunity  which  had  long  been  wanted  of  giving  a  national 
and  unsftlfiah  character  to  our  opposition  to  the  great  conqueror.    In 
the  conzse  of  tinie  it  afforded  also  a  battle-ground  on  which  at  lem^ 
the  military  power  of  the  country  found  room  to  mo^^  VnW^^^  ^sA 
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more  combined  action,  than  in  the  feeble  expeditions  of  the  earliei 
part  of  the  war.  But  as  yet  this  was  not  foreseen.  For  some  years 
the  great  war  in  the  Peninsula  was  starved,  while  money  was 
lavished  upon  useless  and  ^olated  efforts  in  other  parts  of  the  Con- 
tinent ;  it  was  only  slowly  and  by  degrees  that  the  genius,  the 
steadfastness,  the  success,  of  Wellington  taught  England  the  neces- 
sity of  large  and  well-continued  efforts  in  one  direction.  The 
Asturian  envoys  were  received  with  enthusiasm  not  only  by  the 
Opposition  but  by  the  Government.  But  the  opportunity  offered 
was  not ,  wisely  made  use  of.  Spain  was  inundated  with  agents 
of  no  political  ability,  who  were  deceived  by  the  boasting  asser- 
tions of  the  Spaniards.  Money  and  arms  were  sent  over  in  lavish 
quantities  to  be  lieft  unopened  on  the  quays,  appropriated  by  the 
rival  juntas  for  their  own  personal  or  local  advantage,  or  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  the  Spaniards,  who  did  little  or 
nothing  for  themselves,  were  taught  to  demand  the  assistance  of 
England  as  a  right. 

The  position  of  Portugal  seemed  to  offer  a  more  fSavoiHable  ground 
AnEagUih         ^^^  actiou,  and  thither  it  was  determined  to  send  an 
force  lent  to       English  armament.    But  the  Government  could  not 
"^^^  yet  conceive  of  war  upon  a  large  scale,  and  in  entire 

ignorance  of  the  real  condition  of  Spain  believed  that  a  mere 
handful  of  English  troops,  aided  by  the  boasted  enthusiasm  of  the 
Spanish  nation,  would  be  able  to  withstand  the  enormous  armies 
Napoleon  was  ready  to  pour  into  the  Peninsula.  The  army  at  first 
sent  was  little  better  than  an  expeditionary  force.  A  body  of  troops 
ready  at  Cork  for  war  in  South  America  were  despatched  under  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley,  at  that  time  Secretary  for  Ireland ;  but  by  some 
ridiculous  mismanagement  two  senior  officers,  Sir  Harry  Burrard, 
and  Sir  Hugh  Dalrymple,  Governor  of  Gibraltar,  were  put  over  his 
head,  and  Sir  John  Moore,  who  was  despatched  with  a  second  body 
of  troops  to  reinforce  him,  though  he  had  served  as  commander-in- 
chief  beth  in  Sicily  and  Sweden,  also  found  himself  in  a  subordinate 
position.  The  expedition  touched  first  at  Corunna,  but  was  per- 
suaded by  the  members  of  the  local  junta  to  proceed  to  Porti^al, 
where  they  declared  the  numerous  Spanish  army  was  already  col- 
lected, and  whither  they  promised  speedily  to  send  reinforcements. 
Upon  reaching  Oporto,  however,  the  commander  found  that  there 
were  no  Spanish  troops  in  the  north  of  Portugal,  neither  were  there 
any  Portuguese  tioopa ;  but  upon  the  river  Mondego  there  appeared 
to  he  a  disorganized  body  oi  a\iO\x\.  t>Q^  xasii,  w^teaenting  40,000  for 
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whom  the  Biahop  of  Oporto  had  leceived  accoutrements.  With  them 
there  were  some  10,000  peasants  without  arms.  Wellesley  had  now 
a  choice  left.  He  might  land  north  of  Lisbon  and  act  against  Junot, 
or  proceed  to  Cadiz,  and  joining  Spencer,  who  had  a  small  command 
there,  act  against  the  French  in  Spain.  He  preferred  ^^u,^  i,^,^ 
the  first  altematiye,  and  determined  to  land  at  the  atFiga«ru. 
mouth  of  the  Mondego,  near  Figueras.  He  sent  to  ^"**  ^  ^^^' 
Cadiz  for  Spencer's  troops,  but  fortunately  that  general,  on  hearing 
of  the  victory  of  Baylen,  had  already  determined  to  sail  for  the 
Tagus.  The  two  corps  when  joined  amounted  to  about  12,000  men. 
The  landing  of  the  English  at  the  Mondego  confined  the  operations 
to  that  tongue  of  land  which  lies  between  the  sea  and  the  Tagus  in 
its  south-westerly  eooxae,  and  which  is  terminated  by  the  city  of 
Lisbon.  x 

Wellesley  determined  to  strike  rapidly,  and  bring  affairs  in 
Portugal  to  a  crisis  at  once.  Therefore,  although  deserted  by  the 
Portuguese  troops,  he  advanced  directly  southward  towards  Lisbon. 
Jonot's  troops  were  somewhat  scattered,  and  the  temper  of  the 
people  prevented  him  from  energetic  action.  He  proceeded,  how- 
Bver,  to  concentrate  his  troops,  and  while  this  movement  was  going 
forward  the  English  army  came  into  contact  with  one  of  his  divisions 
[inder  Laborde,  occupying  a  strong  position  at  the  end  of  q^^,^^  ^| 
&  valley  leading  from  Obidos  to  Borica.  Here,  after  a  Rorica. 
sharp  contest,  the  French  general  found  himself  out-  ^"*-^^- 
Qanked  by  the  hills  which  line  the  valley,  and  withdrew,  allowing 
Wellesley  to  proceed.  Meanwhile  Junot  had  been  continuing  his 
Boncentration,  and  had  collected  14,000  men  at  Torres  Yedras,  to  bar 
the  xoad  to  Lisbon.  Sir  Harry  Burrard,  Wellesley's  superior  officer, 
had  now  arrived  at  the  coast,  and  Wellesley  begged  him  to  allow  Sir 
John  Moore's  division,  on  its  arrival  from  England,  to  land  on  the 
Bf  ondego  river,  and  cross  the  tongue  of  land  to  the  Tagus,  thus  cut- 
ting off  the  natural  line  of  retreat  into  Spain,  which  would  be  up 
the  valley  of  that  river.  He  then  proceeded  to  advance  against 
Jnnot.  But  Burrard,  a  commonplace  general,  disregarding  his 
Hdvice,  determined  to  bring  Sir  John  Moore  up  as  a  reinforcement, 
Ind  forbad  Wellesley  to  undertake  any  offensive  movement  till  that 
general's  arrival. 

Wellesley  was  therefore  obliged  to  return  to  bis  aim"y,\?\jiOa.N?^& 
in  position  at  yixmero.    A  little  hill  covered  t\ie  'yTL\[\a.^<&  "t^  ^^ 
hnmt    On  either  side  of  it  ran  a  chain  of  heights,  irom  -wV^tti  oa.  ^^ 
9gts  branch  ran  off  sonthwarda.     There  was  a  ditec\.  TO«jaL\>^^.vi^^^ 
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Vimiero  and  Tones  VediaB,  and  a  Becond  road  from  Tones  Vedras 
to  a  place  called  Loarmhain  ran  along  the  top  of  the  branch  ridge 
crossing  the  main  ndge,  On  the  Hill  before  the  village  and  upon 
the  ndge  to  the  wegt  Welleslej  took  up  hu  pomtion,  expectu^ 


■...■,.fv..,,„''i'.;:X.".'St,..    / 


to  be  attacked  on  hie  nght  But  early  on  the  21st  the  French 
Bicuiof  came  into  -view  on  the  Lounnhani  road  and  aa  thej 

Timiwo.  pressed  forward  evidently  threatened  the  left  and  not 

^'     '  the    nght    of    the   Engli'*h   position      A   conailerahle 

body  of  troops  was  therefore  mo\ed  from  the  nght  to  the  left 
ridge,  a  movement  unob-^rved  by  the  French  for  the  -valley 
between  the  armies  was  thickly  wooded  For  the  Bame  reason 
a  ravine  which  tendered  the  left  wing  ncariy  unassailable  was  un 
observed  by  the  Fr  nch  Junot  directed  two  main  attacka,  upon 
the  central  hill  and  upon  the  kft  ndge  The  attack  upon  thi 
centre  Mfl'<  defeated  for  it  was  open  on  the  flank  to  the  liie  of  an 
Engliah  brigade  movmg  to  ftw.  \  tt  •«\i\ii\\  \«1i.\rA  Wlf  way  up  the 
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hill,  when  the  strength  of  the  central  attack  was  seen;  the  left 
attack  was  mined  by  the  ravine.  Meanwhile  troops  had  been 
sent  to  turn  the  Tgngliali  left  by  the  Lourinham  road  and  to  advance 
along  the  left  ridge,  which  the  French  believed  almost  unoccupied ; 
bnty  aa  has  been  mentioned,  it  was  now  covered  with  troops,  and 
FergoBon's  brigade  beat  the  assailants  back,  and  pursued  them  along 
the  ridge  till  he  had  wholly  separated  them  from  the  rest  of  the 
French  army.  They  must  have  capitulated  had  not  an  unexpected 
order  arrived  to  halt.  Sir  Harry  Burrard,  who  had  been  on  the  field 
all  day,  had  just  assumed  the  command,  and  the  change  of  leaders 
became  at  once  perceptible.  When  the  battle  was  over,  thirteen 
guns,  and  many  prisoners,  including  a  general,  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  English,  and  the  French  had  lost  between  2000  and  3000  men. 

The  road  to  Torres  Yedras  from  Lourinham,  on  which  the  beaten 
French  axmy  had  collected,  was  two  miles  longer  than  the  direct 
rood  from  Yimiero.  Wellesley  designed  to  push  forward  with  his 
victorious  army,  part  of  which  had  not  been  engaged,  to  forestall  the 
French  at  Torres  Yedras,  and  cut  them  off  from  Lisbon,  a  measure 
which,  had  Sir  John  Moore  been  landed  from  Mondego,  must  have 
completed  theii  ruin.  Again  the  prudence  of  Sir  Harry  Burrard 
thwarted  Wellesley's  plan.  He  was  compelled  to  allow  his  army  to 
rest  in  their  old  position.  Sir  Harry  Burrard  having  thus  spoilt  a 
great  victory,  was  almost  immediately  superseded  by  the  arrival  of 
Sir  Hugh  Balrymple.  Their  combined  wisdom  allowed  an  advance 
upon  Lisbon,  but  insisted  on  bringing  Sir  John  Moore  to  join  the 
army.  While  this  was  being  settled,  an  envoy  arrived  q^^^^^,^ 
from  the  French  offering  to  treat,  and  finally  the  ofo&tra. 
convention  known  as  the  Convention  of  Cintra  was  ^"*"  ^' 
entered  into,  in  many  points  against  Wellesley's  advice.  It  stipu- 
lated for  the  evacuation  of  Portugal,  but  for  the  transport  of  the 
whole  French  army,  with  their  guns  and  horses,  to  France.  It  was 
at  first  suggested  that  the  Russian  fleet,  at  that  time  in  Lisbon, 
should  be  regarded  as  in  a  neutral  port ;  but  as  some  English  regi- 
ments had  got  possession  of  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  had  hoisted 
the  FiUglish  flag,  this  claim  was  overruled,  and  Siniavin,  the  Kussiau 
a/^mim.!^  With  Mb  fleet,  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  English. 

It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  Napoleon  would  calmly  watch  the 
defeat  of  his  troops  even  in  an  obscure  comer  of  Europe,  ^^  ^^.^ 
stiU  less  when  their  defeat  seemed  to  thwart  the  com-  poaitionta 
pleteness  of  his  system,  and  was  connected  with  events  '"^>^ 
which  had  driven  his  brother  from  his  throne.    T\io\\!^\i&>BXLv:« 
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that  conquered  Prussia  beneath  the  surface  was  glowing  with  inex- 
fcinguishable  hatred,  and  though  Austria,  in  spite  of  the  war  against 
England  in  which  she  was  nominally  engaged,  was  strengthening 
her  army  and  re-establishing  her  finances  in  a  way  which  seemed  to 
threaten  fresh  efforts  at  freedom  on  her  part,  he  determined  to  turn 
the  full  strength  of  his  Empire  upon  the  devoted  Peninsula.  He 
felt  that  so  long  as  his  friendship  with  Russia  existed,  so  long  as  the 
Peace  of  Tilsitt  held  firm,  his  position  was  tolerably  secure.  He 
therefore  renewed  his  alliance  with  Russia  at  a  meeting  with  the 
Czar  at  Erfurth  (Oct.  12),  and  suddenly  ordered  the  widely  scattered 
divisions  of  the  grand  army  to  concentrate  on  Paris  preparatory  to 
marching  into  Spain. 

Unconscious  of  the  coming  danger  and  of  the  vast  strength  of 
prep&rationi  its  enemy,  the  central  Junta  at  Madrid  went  on  with 
in  Spain.  j^g  ill-arran.2[ed  preparations  to  secure  the  freedom  of 

Spain,  and  with  its  idle  boasts  as  to  the  strength  of  the  national 
armies.  The  English  Government  had  not  yet  lost  fedth  in  Spanish 
assertions,  nor  learnt  the  absolute  worthlessnesa  of  Spanish  generals 
and  armies ;  the  fables  of  the  Junta  gained  credence,  and  while  all 
the  other  generals  who  had  gone  to  Portugal  were  recalled,  some 
25,000  men  were  intrusted  to  Sir  John  Moore,  with  orders  to  advance 
into  Spain  and  assist  the  Spanish  troops,  which  were  now  occupying 
the  valley  of  the  Ebro  and  closing  the  French  frontier.  Even  had 
the  Spanish  troops  been  worth  anything,  there  was  an  absurd  dis- 
proportion between  the  forces  prepared  and  the  scene  of  action  for 
which  they  were  intended.  Nor  did  this  weakness  fail  to  strike  mili- 
tary men.  The  Duke  of  York,  though  by  no  means  a  first-rate  general, 
called  the  attention  of  Government  to  the  wide  dissipation  of  the 
Spanish  troops,  and  the  great  distance  of  Portugal  from  the  scene  of 
action,  and  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  to  employ  less  than  60,000  men 
was  merely  to  waste  them.  The  Government  refused  to  listen  to  his 
advice,  Lord  Castlereagh,  the  War  Minister,  was  unmoved,  and  Moore 
was  sent  forward  to  certain  failure.  With  a  raw  commissariat,  and 
ill  supplied  with  money,  although  it  was  at  that  very  time  being 
lavished  upon  the  Spaniards,  he  embarked  upon  his  dangerous 
march  through  a  country  where  the  roads  were  so  bad  that  his 
Sir  John  artillery  to  reach  Salamanca  had  to  proceed  all  up  the 

to^sISliSJJa^  valley  of  the  Tagus  almost  to  Madrid  and  come  back 
Oct.  to  meet  him  at  Salamanca,  where  he  was  to  be  joined 

by  reinforcements  from  England  under  Sir  David  Baiid.    Moore's 
concentration  at  Salamau^  "^^  \Avq\L^  based  on  the  sapposition 
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Hie  Spanisli  anmes  were  strong  enongh  at  all  events  to  letaid, 
b  wholly  to  resist,  the  invasion  of  the  French.  Yet  the  grand 
was  rapidly  approaching,  and  before  long  the  forces  collected 
the  frontier  rendered  resistance  hopeless.  In  September 
g^ments  were  made  for  the  incorporation  of  the  troops  coming 
Qermany  with  those  already  in  Spain,  and  eight  great  corps 
ie^  commanded  by  six  French  marshals  and  Generals  Jnnot 
t.  Cyt,  besides  the  Imperial  Gnard,  were  collected  to  bear  down 
)pofidtion. 

die  Moore  was   painfully  completing   his    concentration    at 
lanca,  Napoleon  himself  arrived  at  Yiltoria,  and  Hapoieon 
(t   immediately  the    Spanish  troops,  which  the  JJJJJJJ^** 
ah  general  was  to  support,  were  scattered  to  the  not.  8, 18O8. 

B. 

»m  his  central  position  the  Emperor  was  able  to  concentrate  his 
force  now  on  his  light,  now  on  his  left.    In  a  rapid  succession  of 
iee  Leftbvre  and  Soult  destroyed  the  armies  upon  oeitruction  of 
eft  and  centre  of  the  Spanish  line,  and  on  the  thoBpaniih 
of   November    Blake    was   entirely    ruined   at  leon  at  Madrid. 
Losa.      Immediately  the  whole  strength  of   the  ^^-^"os. 
ih  army  was  turned  against  the  right,  and  on  the  23rd  of  the 
month  Lannes  crushed  Palafoz  and  Castafios  at  Tudela.    All 
oasted  armies  of  Spain  were  thus  swept  away  as  it  were  in  a 
mt,  and  Napoleon  advanced  upon  Madrid,  forced  the  passage 
e  Somo-Sierra,  and  after  some  slight  opposition  took  posses- 
of  the  capital  on  the  4th  of  December.     The  news  of  the 
bs  of  Espinosa  and  Tudela  reached  Moore  at  Salamanca  be- 
lifl  artillery  had  joined  him.    He  resolved  to  await  its  arrival, 
ben  to  retreat. 

anwhile,  although  Napoleon  at  the  head  of  nearly  400,000 
vas  pressing  onward  rapidly  to  Madrid,  in  a  few  days  to  drive 
lembers  of  -the  supreme  Junta  fugitives  to  Badajos,  the  old 
1  of  misrepresentation  was  kept  up.     Mr.  Frere,  the  English 
K>tentiary,  had  been  persuaded  to  share  in  the  illusions  of  the 
,  and  he  wrote  peremptory  letters,  urging  Moore  to  advance,  and 
y  the  Spanish  armies  around  him  behind  the  Tagus.    But  news 
;  length  reached  Moore  that  those  Spanish  armies  did  not  ezi&t  \ 
clonal  excitement  he  had  been  taught  to  expect  waA  nQ^Ai^Eft 
),  and  he  preaently  beard  that  the  capital  itBe\£  ^aa  m  >^^ 
of  Napoleon,    For  25,000  or  20,000  English  aol^eca  \iO  OYe«»» 
aJ  armjr  with  Napoleon  at  its  head  waa  diKiply  T^<i\fiXxioiOA  \ 


Napoleon  heard  of  the  advance  on  the  21st ;  dismiuiDg  ( 
of  the  Spaniaidfi,  he  checked  the  farther  advance  of  Ms  I 
tamed  all  hia  attention  to  crushing  the  Ei^lish.  On  lec 
neWH  that  Napoleon  had  left  Madrid,  Moore,  who  bad  bi 
to  Bttike  a  blow  before  the  arrival  of  Napoleon,  at  onw 
letreat.  He  was  cloeelj  followed  hj  Sonlt,  while 
forcing  the  passes  of  the  Qnadarama,  which  were  deej 
came  up  &om  the  south  upon  his  flank.  The  retreat  wa 
with  great  difficultj.  Moore's  troopa  were  young,  the  aub 
was  not  periect,  and  the  enemj'  pressed  him  close ;  and  at 
the  1st  of  January,  Napoleon  and  Soult  formed  a  j 
Astorga,  and  theii  combined  army  amounted  to  70,000 
ten  days  Napoleon  had  moved  in  the  depth  of  winter  6 
across  SOO  miles  of  hostile  country.  Sat  Moore's  ra] 
spoilt  the  effect  of  even  this  stupendous  march ;  he  h 
passed  Afitoi^ 

There  news  reached  the  Emperor  of  the  approaching 
of  war  from  Austria,  and  he  fouud  it  necessary  to  resigi 
Kiv>i«a  mand  to  Sonlt     Some    of  his  troops  he 

iwiM  ifdL  iiim .  but  Soult  himself,  and  Ney,  who  supj 
Bidll  commanded  upwards  of  60,000  men,  by  whom  the  ] 
recommenced.  Amid  many  scenes  of  disorder  the  En 
pursued  its  career  towards  Vigo,  where  it  was  expectei 
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being  now  concentrated  and  enconraged,  Moore  marched  ofif  at 
ni^l^ty  and  resnmed  his  course  towards  the  sea.  Although  the 
moyement  was  executed  in  the  midst  of  a  heavy  storm,  and  though 
BO  mnch  diBoreanization  followed  that  the  loss  between  „ 
Lngo  and  Betangos  was  more  than  in  all  the  former  oonmna. 
part  of  the  retreat,  from  thence  to  Corunna,  the  army  '*^  ^^' 
being  collected,  marched  in  good  order.  As  they  approached  the 
port,  to  their  horror  they  discovered  that  the  fleet  had  not  arrived. 
Contrary  winds  were  still  detaining  it  at  Vigo, ''  and  the  last  consum- 
ing exertion  made  by  the  army  was  rendered  fruitless."  Battle  was 
after  all  necessary.  Large  magazines  of  arms  and  ammimition  left 
unappropriated  and  undistributed  by  the  Spanish  authorities, 
though  their  armies  were  in  desperate  want,  were  found  and 
destroyed.  The  horses,  many  of  them  already  broken  down,  were 
put  to  death.  Soulfs  army,  almost  as  exhausted  by  pursuit  as 
Moore's  by  retreat,  did  not  assemble  till  the  12th,  but  it  was  not 
till  the  14th  that  the  English  transports  arrived.  The  cavalry,  who 
had  lost  their  horses,  the  sick,  and  fifty  pieces  of  artillery,  were  put 
on  board,  and  preparations  made  for  covering  the  embarkation  of 
the  troops.  The  ridge  on  which  Soulf  s  army  was  drawn  up  over- 
looked and  commanded  the  position  of  the  Engb'sh,  and  some 
generals  were  desirous  even  then  of  entering  into  negotiations  to 
aecare  the  safe  withdrawal  of  the  army.  Moore  would  not  hear  of  it. 
It  was  determined  that  upon  the  evening  of  the  16th  the  embarka- 
tion should  take  place,  but  about  the  middle  of  the  day  the  French 
army  began  the  attack.  Even  in  the  last  hour  of  retreat  the 
Engliflh  showed  their  strength;  the  assaults  of  the 
French  were  repulsed  on  all  sides,  and  when  night  oonmuL 
dosed  they  were  everywhere  falling  back  in  confusion.  ^*^  ^*" 
Moore  had  fallen  in  the  battle,  and  the  command  devolved  on 
Hope.  Had  he  known  that  Soult's  ammunition  was  nearly  exhausted 
he  would  have  continued  the  strife,  and  the  disaster  of  the  French 
would  have  been  complete.  As  it  was,  he  held  it  wiser  to  embark 
the  TgTigliflh  army  during  the  night,  an  operation  which  was  per- 
formed successfully  and  without  confusion.  The  loss  of  the 
Bnglifth  was  estimated  at  800,  that  of  the  French  at  between  2000  and 
3000.  But  though,  no  doubt,  the  battle  of  Corunna  was  an  English 
victory,  it  was  advantageous  only  in  allowing  the  army  to  be  with- 
drawn, and  left  the  north-west  provinces  of  Spain  and  the  north  of 
Portugal  open  to  the  French.  Sir  John  Moore,  whose  character 
as  a  soldier  had  already  been  acknowledged,  d^oyedi  \rs  Id^ 
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hopes  and  misled  by  false  infoimation,  had  yet  nobly  suciieeded  in 
withdrawing  for  a  time  the  piessure  of  the  French  from  the  south  of 
Spain,  and  in  the  midst  of  overwhelming  difficulties  had  saved  the 
BritiBh  army  and  closed  his  career  with  a  hrilliant  victory. 
The  Convention  of  Cintra  and  the  retreat  of  Sir  John  Mooie, 

Disco^ment  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  Understood,  discouraged 
oftii.^^  the  English  ministry  with  regard  to  its  poHcy  in  the 
"******^*  Peninsula.    The  cause  of  the  Spaniards  was  however  bo 

popular  that  it  was  not  deemed  advisable  wholly  to  desert  them. 
For  three  months  after  the  convention  Portugal  had  been  left  a 
prey  to  its  own  anarchy,  but  in  December  Sir  John  CSradock  was 
sent  out  to  command  the  English  troops.  The  armaments  which 
had  been  sent  to  Cadiz  having  failed  to  effect  anything  there,  collected 
at  Lisbon.  The  Portuguese  were  at  length  wise  enough  to  demand  an 
Beresford  English  general  for  their  army,  and  Beresford  was  sent 

m*de  com-  out  to  take  the  command,  and  thus  something  like  oidei 
the  portngneie  was  re-established.  But  Napoleon  had  commanded  the 
*™^*  conquest  of  Portugal,  the  troops  of  Victor  threatened 

it  in  the  valley  of  the  Tagus,  while  Soult  had  entered  it  from  the 
north  and  mastered  Oporto.  Refusing  to  act  with  insufficient 
troops,  and  waiting  for  reinforcements.  Sir  John  Cradock  had  wisely 
taken  the  position  to  defend  Lisbon  from  the  advance  of  Victor,  and 
was  stationed  at  Lumiar  and  Sacavem  just  above  Lisbon.  It  was 
weuerie  "^  *^®  positiou  that  Wcllesley  found  the  English  army 

uTivei.  when  he  came  to    take  the  command  on  the  22nd 

April  22, 1809.  ^£  April.  With  his  arrival  begins  what  is  properly 
called  the  Peninsula  War,  a  war  which,  by  constantly  sapping  the 
strength  of  Napoleon,  by  exhibiting  the  possibility  of  his  defeat,  and 
by  showing  him  and  his  rule,  in  opposition  not  to  a  government,  but 
to  a  people,  was  to  do  more  than  anything  else  to  complete  his  final 
overthrow. 

But  the  English  ministry,  even  while  continuing  the  war,  by  no 
means  regarded  it  in  this  light.  Their  hopes  were  not  unnaturally 
turned  rather  to  political  coalitions  in  Europe  and  to  expeditions 
which  appeared  more  directly  to  attack  the  heart  of  the  French  empire. 
Moreover,  political  feeling  in  England  was  strongly  excited.  Though 
«._. .      .         there  was  a  general  desire  for  the  continuation  of  the 

DiviBion  01  " 

opinion  in  war,  there  was  no  unanimity  as  to  the  means  of  carrying 

England.  .^  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^  ^^  people  by  whom  it  should  be  carried 

on.     Every  disaster  was  exaggerated  for  political  purposes,  every 
oibsfcacle  thrown  in  the  ^ay  oi  Tmnisterial  action.    Our  system  of 
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party  goyemment  is  not  well  suited  either  to  great  European  com- 
bina^ons  (because  the  open  hostility  exhibited  to  the  mimstry  of 
neeeadty  giyes  an  appearance  of  uncertainty  to  our  engagements)  or 
to  the  carrying  on  of  war  where  secresy  is  necessary,  and  where 
reliance  upon  those  to  whom  the  war  is  intrusted  is  required.  In 
domestic  afbirs  its  effect  is  different,  and  at  this  time  the  Opposition 
was  doing  good  service  in  bringing  abuses  to  light  and  rendering 
salutaiy  reforms  necessary.  Early  in  the  spring  they  found  grounds 
for  assanlting  the  ministry  in  the  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  York,  the 
coinmander-^in-chief,  who  was  accused  by  a  certain  militia  colonel, 
Wardle  by  name,  of  being  influenced  by  his  mistress,  Mrs.  Clark,  in  his 
appointments,  while  her  favour  was  said  to  be  procured  by  money, 
^e  scandal  excited  was  great,  and  the  immoral  details  g^^^^  ^ 
of  the  Btory  were  in.  everybody's  moutL  The  inquiry  the  Duke 
made  it  evident  that  Mrs.  Clark's  influence  had  been  ^^^^"^ 
used,  but  it  was  not  so  clear  that  the  Duke  had  ever  himself  acted 
otherwise  than  conscientiously.  The  majorities  in  his  favour,  how- 
ever, were  so  small,  that  he  felt  it  necessary  to  resign  his  office,  and 
Sir  David  Dundas  was  appointed  in  his  place.  Before  long  his 
aceuaer  was  himself  sued  by  a  tradesman  for  the  price  of  goods  with 
which  he  had  famished  a  house  for  Mrs.  Clark.  This  gave  such  an 
air  of  malice  to  the  charge,  and  displayed  Colonel  Wardle's  desire  for 
purity  in  00  strange  a  light,  that  it  greatly  lessened  the  feeling  against 
the  Dnke,  who  was  before  long  restored  to  his  office. 

This  qnarrel,  in  addition  to  the  case  of  Lord  Melville,  excited 
attention  as  to  the  general  purity  of  the  administration.  Consider- 
able siimB  of  money,  amounting  to  nearly  j£20,000,000,  were  un- 
accounted for.  Nor  did  a  committee  of  inquiry,  though  it  sent  in  its 
report,  throw  much  light  on  the  matter.  But  in  March  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  brought  in  a  Bill  to  prevent  the  sale  and  brokerage 
of  office.  Among  other  matters,  attention  was  drawn  to  patronage  in 
India,  and  Lord  Castlereagh  confessed  to  having  pur-  ohargei  against 
chased  a  seat  in  Parliament  for  a  friend  by  a  gift  of  an  ^'J^l'"*'* 
Indian  writership.  Lord  Castlereagh's  frank  confession  ic*?. 
induced  the  House  to  resolve  that  no  criminating  resolution  was 
necessary.  Again  in  May  a  fresh  charge  was  brought  involving 
Lord  Castlereagh  and  Mr.  Perceval  also.  They  were  charged  with 
procuring  the  election  of  a  certain  Mr.  Quintin  Dick,  and  of 
afterwards  influencing  his  vote.  They  were  acquitted  by  a  large 
majority.  None  the  less,  Bomilly  remarks  in  his  Memoirs^  ''th& 
decision  of  this  night,  coupled  with  some  t\iai\.  \ifiA.  \d.\i^^  Xa^^sql 
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place,  will  do  more  towards  disposing  the  nation  in  fayotir  of  a 
parliamentary  reform  than  all  the  speeches  that  have  been  or  will 
be  made  in  popular  assemblies/'  This  question  of  parliamentaiy 
reform  was  now  again  beginning  to  occupy  the  public  mind.  Thongh 
still  commanding  majorities,  the  Cabinet  was  not  at  one  with  itself 
and  before  the  year  was  over  the  ministry  had  to  be  reorganized. 

But  meanwhile  the  war  was  proceeding  in  its  course.  The  threaten- 
ing news  from  Austria  which  checked  Napoleon  in  his  pursuit  of 
oppodtioB  Moore  proved  true.  The  cruelty  and  injustice  of  the 
Id  GeiSmy.  attack  upou  Spain,  and  the  spectacle  of  a  people  in 
1809.  revolt,  had  strongly  excited  the  feelings  of  Germany. 

Earnest  men  of  all  ranks  had  enrolled  themselves  in  the  secret 
society  known  as  the  Tugendbund,  which  was  shortly  to  show  its 
strength.  The  same  feeling  of  hostility  to  France  had  shown  itself 
in  irresistible  force  in  Austria,  smarting  under  its  repeated  disgraces. 
There  the  Court  and  Government  put  itself  at  the  head  of  the 
movement,  and  the  Archduke  Charles,  who  was  regarded  as  a 
military  genius,  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  that  the  liberty 
of  Europe  rested  with  the  Austrian  arms.  There  was  no  regular 
coalition  formed,  but  Austria  felt  that  it  could  rely  upon  the 
friendship  of  England  (although  still  nominally  at  war  with  it), 
of  Prussia,  where  the  popular  feeling  ran  high,  and  probably  even 
of  Kussia.  Armies  numbering  more  than  200,000  men  were  set 
on  foot,  and  on  the  9th  of  April  Austria  declared  war  against 
Bavaria,  an  ally  of  France.  The  generals  left  in  charge  of  Napo- 
leon's army  in  Germany  somewhat  mistook  his  orders,  and  the 
Archduke  succeeded  in  forming  a  partial  concentration  of  his  troops 
and  occupying  Eatisbon.  The  arrival  of  the  Emperor  on  the  field 
soon  changed  the  face  of  affairs.  A  series  of  battles  was  fought; 
the  left  wing  of  Charles's  army  was  separated  from  the  right,  and  his 
forward  advance  entirely  frustrated  by  defeats  at  Abendsberg  (April 
20),  Eckmiihl  (April  21),  and  Ratisbon  (April  22).  Napoleon  again 
advanced  to  Vienna.  But  there  he  found  the  Archduke  Charles  still 
fronting  him  upon  the  northern  side  of  the  Danube,  and  the  great 
bridge  which  crosses  the  river  at  Vienna  broken  down.  Near  that 
city  the  course  of  the  Danube  is  divided  by  an  island  called  Loban, 
abo^t  three  miles  in  length.  Napoleon  constructed  bridges  at  the 
island,  and  brought  his  army  across  them  into  the  level 
Aspern.  called  the  Marchefeldt  on  the  northern  side.    There  was 

UM,y  22, 1809.     f^^g^t  the  great  battle  of  Aspem.    Victory  declared  for 
neither  party,  and  NapoVeon  ioTxiAMmself  in  an  awkward  situation. 
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for  the  river  had  risexiy  and  aided  by  the  efforts  of  the  Austrians,  had 
swept  away  the  bridge,  and  he  was  thus  cut  off  from  reinforcements. 
He  contrived  to  get  back  to  Lobau,  and  there  awaited  his  opportunity. 

His  porition  was  indeed  precarious.     The  secret  societies  had 
shown,  themselyes,  and  a  partisan  insurrection  had  broken  out  under 
Colonel  Schill  and  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  in  Saxony  and  West- 
phalia.   It  was  premature,  and  without  much  difficulty  suppressed. 
The  Tyrolese  too,  headed  by  Andrew  Hofer,  an  inn-  H,yoit  of 
keeper  of  the  valley  of  Passeyr,  had  burst  into  revolt ;  ***•  »y«>i«^- 
25,000    Bavarians  which   marched    to    suppress   them   had   been 
beaten   back.     Again   and   again  in    the    mountain   passes   they 
encountered  and  defeated  both  the  French  and  Bavarian  troops. 
The  revolt  was  unsuppressed,  when  Napoleon  determined  to  break 
from  his  difficult  position.     In  July,  while  pretending  to  build  a 
massive  bridge  across  the  river,  he  brought  his  army  rapidly  across 
it  on  a  temporary  structure.    The  Archduke,  who  had  expected  to 
attack  the  French  while  crossing,  had  now  to  fight  another  pitched 
battle,  and  two  vast  armies,  numbering  together  be-  g^^,^, 
tween   300,000  and  400,000  men,   encountered    each  wagnm. 
other  upon  the  tableland  of  Wagram,       The  French  ^"^  ••  ""•• 
gained  a  hard-won  victory.    The  Archduke  was  pursued  to  Zmaim, 
in  Moravia,  and  there  an  armistice  was  made  which  ^^^^^^ 
ripened  subsequently  into  the  Peace  of  Vienna,  signed  viama. 
on  the  14th  of  October,  by  which  fresh  territory  was  ^^^  ^**  ^*^' 
torn  £rom  Austria  for  the  advantage  of  Bavaria,  France,  and  Russia  ; 
the  kingdom  of  Spain  was  recognized  ;  the  insurgents  of  the  Tyrol 
deserted,  and  a  further  pledge  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Continental 
System  given.    The  close  of  the  year  was  marked  by  a  still  further 
act  of  wickedness  on  the  part  of  Napoleon,  and  a  stronger  proof  of 
how  completely  he  had  deserted  the  principles  of  the  Revolution. 
On  the  6th  of  December  he  divorced  his  wife  Josephine,  and  entered 
into  negotiations,  which  were  completed  the  following  year,  for  his 
marriage  with  Maria  Louisa,  an  Austrian  princess. 

The  armistice  of  Zmaim  was  entered  into  on  the  12th  of  July. 
On  the  27th  of  that  month,  the  very  day  on  which  the  news  of  the 
armistice  reached  England,  a  great  expedition  left  for  the  mouth  of 
the  Scheldt,  for  the  English  ministry  had  not  deceived  the  hopes  of 
the  Austrians,  and  were  determined  to  undertake  what  ^^^  w»icher«ii 
they  hoped  would  prove  a  diversion  in  their  favour,   •zpediuon. 
For  this  purpose  all  the  strength  of  England  was  to  be  '"^  ^*°'' 
employed.    40,000  soldiers  were  to  be  carried  CK^to^  m  \V^\>\«sn»» 

GOV.  MOH.  '^-2.  "C\ 
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ports  under  the  charge  of  no  less  than  245  armed  vessels.  Yet,  great  as 
was  the  effort,  the  commonest  precautions  were  neglected.  Although 
it  was  well  known  that  the  climate  of  the  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Scheldt  was  pestiferous,  the  medical  officers  were  not  consulted,  none 
of  the  proper  medicines  were  sent,  and  the  force  was  accom{>anied,  in 
spite  of  the  protest  of  the  surgeon-general,  by  only  one  hospital  ship. 
Moreover,  the  pomp  and  publicity  with  which  the  expedition,  which 
was  intended  to  be  secret,  was  prepared  deprived  it  of  much  of  its 
value  ;  and  lastly.  Court  and  ministerial  favour  secured  the  command 
for  Lord  Chatham,  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance,  a  man  wholly 
unfitted  for  an  important  command.  At  length,  after  much  delay 
caused  by  the  want  of  harmony  between  the  two  branches  of  the 
service,  the  fleet  set  sail.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  best  officers  of 
the  army  that  Antwerp  might  have  been  at  once  secured  by  a  cottp  d^ 
maiuy  yet  it  was  determined  to  proceed  more  regularly  and  with 
deliberation ;  and  Flushing  (which,  as  the  dykes  had  been  cut,  was 
nuhing  taken,  regarded  as  impregnable)  was  taken  in  two  days  after  the 
Aug.  15.  arrangements  for  the  attack  had  been  completed.    It 

was  not  till  the  21st  of  August  that  Lord  Chatham  began  to  think  of 
moving  towards  Antwerp.  But,  as  by  that  time  the  enemy's  aquadron 
had  been  withdrawn  np  the  river  to  the  city,  and  the  intermediate 
fortresses  had  been  so  strengthened  as  to  render  the  advance  difficult, 
absolutely  nothing  further  was  even  attempted.  The  army  was  kept 
lying  in  the  plague-stricken  swamps  of  Walcheren.  Fever  began  to 
make  fearful  ravages.  On  the  29th  Chatham  wrote  home  that  he 
could  do  no  more — that  already  3000  of  the  troops  were  sick.  By 
September  11,000  men  were  stricken,  and  the  great  bulk  of  the 
army  was  ordered  home.  Lord  Chatham,  taking  with  him  as  many 
of  the  sick  as  he  could,  accompanied  it.  15,000  men  were  left  till 
the  end  of  the  year.  Though  the  fever  still  spread  with  fearful 
rapidity,  the  only  remedy  supplied  was  a  quantity  of  Thames  water, 
which  was  constantly  sent  out.  The  roofs  of  the  huts  had  fallen  in, 
the  men  were  removed  to  the  churches,  and  the  churches  proved 
damp  and  worse  than  the  roofless  huts.  At  last  100  bricklayers  were 
sent  from  England  to  repair  the  huts ;  the  bricklayers  were  speedily 
themselves  in  hospital.  The  death  rate  was  now  200  or  300  a  week ; 
and  so  terrible  was  the  effect  of  the  fever,  that  before  the  next  June,  of 
the  40,000  troops  sent  out  35,000  had  been  in  hospital.  Nor  did  this 
great  folly  produce  the  smallest  effect  on  the  general  war.  Even  had 
the  expedition  not  been  so  delayed  that  the  Austrian  armistice  was 
already  signed  when  it  BaiVevi,  it,  c.o\xld  have  done  no  good.   Napoleon 
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Idmself  wrote  of  it,  '^  Before  six  weeks,  of  the  15,000  troops  which  are 
in  the  Isle  of  Walcheren  not  1500  will  he  left,  the  rest  will  he  in 
hospitaL  The  expedition  has  heen  undertaken  under  fedse  expecta- 
tions and  planned  in  ignorance." 

While  wasting  their  strength  in  this  idle  display,  the  ministry  were 
being  taught,  had  they  heen  willing  to  learn,  where  English  forces 
might  have, heen  wisely  employed.  In  Portugal,  Wellesley,  on  taking 
the  conunand,  had  marched  against  Soult  in  the  north,  ^^^^^ 
had  hrought  his  army  across  the  Douro  in  face  of  the  victorioiu  in 
French,  who  were  occupying  Oporto,  had  recaptured  ^***^**'*^ 
that  city,  and  driven  Soult  to  a  desperate  retreat.  By  extraordinary 
vigour  and  good  fortune,  Soult,  though  there  were  traitors  in  his 
camp,  contrived  to  extricate  his  army,  hut  Portugal  was  free.  And 
Wellesley,  victorious  in  the  north,  and  deceived  hy  the  constant 
Cedse  information  of  the  Spaniards  as  to  the  weakness  of  his  enemies, 
detennined  to  turn  his  arms  against  the  other  French  army  which 
was  threatening  Portugal  in  the  valley  of  the  Tagus.  He  was  there 
to  act  with  the  Spanish  army  under  Cuesta,  an  old  man  of  crabhed 
temper  and  of  great  self-conceit.  Victor's  army  fell  back  before  the 
advancing  English  from  Talavera  behind  the  Alberche  river. 

By  this  march  Madrid  was  threatened,  and  Joseph  collected  for  its 
defence  the  troops  of  Victor,  Sebastiani,  and  his  own  guard,  amount- 
ing to  about  50,000  men.  As  Wellesley  had  with  him  less  than 
20,000  English  troops,  and  as  he  could  place  no  reliance  weuesiey 
upon  the  Spaniards  of  Cuesta  though  they  were  nearly  JJ^]^ 
40,000  in  number,  it  was  a  bold  resolve  to  march  against  vadrid. 
Victor.  But  Wellesley  was  ignorant  of  the  extreme  danger  of  his 
movement.  Constantly  misinformed  by  the  Spaniards,  he  believed 
Soult's  army  in  Castile  and  the  plain  of  the  Douro  to  consist  of 
about  15,000  men ;  in  reality  it  was  more  than  50,000  strong.  With 
these  it  was  possible,  collecting  them  at  Salamanca,  to  cross  the 
mountains  separating  the  plains  of  the  Douro  and  the  Tagus,  to  pass 
between  Wellesley's  troops  and  Portugal,  and  thus  placing  him  between 
two  armies,  each  virtually  superior  to  his  own,  entirely  ruin  him. 
Ignorant  as  yet  of  the  character  of  the  Spaniards,  WeUesley  could 
not  believe  that  he  should  be  kept  uninformed,  nor  could  he 
believe  that  the  Spanish  troops  supplied  to  occupy  the  passes  of  the 
mountains,  and  restrain,  or  at  least  check,  Soult's  movements,  would 
give  ground  without  striking  a  blow;  nor,  before  entering  on  his 
enterprise,  could  he  have  conceived  that  his  army  would  have  he^OL 
systematically  kept  without  food.     It  is  iifcverl\i^"eaa  \.\:\Jl'^  >b!aa^  "Caa 
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greatest  difficulty  was  found  in  procuring  rations,  which  often  con- 
sisted  merely  of  a  few  handfuls  of  grain,  while  the  Spanish  troops 
were  very  fairly  fed.  Victor  and  the  King  had  taken  up  a  posi- 
tion beyond  the  Alberche  stream,  a  little  river  flowing  from  the 
north  into  the  Tagus  above  .Talavera.  Beyond  that  stream,  Wellesley, 
when  he  found  how  he  was  treated,  positively  refused  to  move 
Beginning  to  appreciate  the  character  of  the  Spanish  troops,  he  urged 
Cuesta  not  to  venture  on  a  forward  movement  without  him ;  but  the 
obstinate  old  man  persisting  in  passing  the  Alberche,  was  roughly 
handled  by  Victor,  and  only  saved  from  the  consequences  of  his 
rashness  by  English  assistance. 

Soult  had  informed  Joseph  of  his  great  plan.  AU  the  King  had  to 
do  was  to  remain  quiet,  and  check  the  advance  of  the  English  till 
Wellesley  was  caught  in  the  trap.  But  there  was  a  second  Spanish 
army  apparently  threatening  Madrid  from  the  south.  It  might  well 
be  that  before  Soult's  arrival  the  capital  would  be  lost,  although,  if 
Soult's  plan  answered,  it  would  be  immediately  regained.  The  King 
could  not  bring  himself  to  bear  even  the  temporary  loss  of  his  capital, 
especially  as  the  hospitals  and  supplies  for  his  army  were  there.  He 
therefore  rashly  listened  to  the  advice  of  Victor,  which  was  contrary 
to  that  of  Jourdan,  his  proper  military  adviser,  and 
Talavera.  determined  to  attack  the  English.      The  position  of 

July  28, 1809.  Talavcra  is  about  two  miles  in  length,  crossing  the 
plain  from  the  river  Tagus  to  a  small  range  of  hills  which  bounds  the 
valley  ;  beyond  this  range  is  a  second  vjdley  of  about  half  a  mile  in 
extent,  and  then  come  the  mountains.  The  key  of  the  position  is 
the  highest  of  the  secondary  hills,  and  this  WeUesley  occupied.  The 
Spaniards  he  placed  behind  entrenchments  in  Talavera.  Victor 
made  a  second  error  in  making  two  preliminary  attacks  upon  the 
key  hill.  Though  these  attacks  failed,  he  still  believed  he  could 
carry  the  position,  and  Joseph  yielded  to  his  desire  for  a  general 
engagement.  This  was  fought  on  the  28th  of  July.  The  advance  of 
the  French  light  dragoons  so  frightened  the  Spaniards  that  many 
regiments  at  once  turned  and  fled,  carrying  the  news  down  the  valley 
that  the  English  army  was  destroyed.  Such  as  remained  in  their 
strong  position  proved  sufficient  to  hold  it,  and  were  not  seriously 
molested.  The  whole  brunt  of  the  battle  fell  upon  the  English  in 
the  centre  and  left  wing.  At  one  moment  the  centre  was  broken 
through,  and  disaster  might  have  followed  had  not  Wellesley  at  once 
seen  what  was  wanted,  and  sent  the  48th  regiment  down  from  the 
hill,  though  the  iiglitingl\\eievjaa^«N«tft,^vi5i re-established  the  batUa 
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in  the  centre.  An  extraordinary  and  reckless  charge  of  the  23rd 
light  dragoons  across  an  apparently  impassable  ravine,  thongh  carried 
out  with  the  loss  of  almost  half  their  number,  had  the  effect  of  para- 
lyzing a  whole  division  of  the  French  army,  which  was  attempting  to 
torn  the  English  left  by  the  valley  between  the  hills  and  the 
monntains.  When  the  evening  closed  the  French  had  been  de- 
feated at  all  points^  and  the  English  remained  masters  of  their 
position. 

But  by  that  time  Soult  had  come  almost  unopposed  through  the 
mountains  from  Salamanca  to  Placentia  and  the  direct  road  to  Portugal 
was  closed.  All  hopes  of  rendering  the  victory  useful  were  therefore 
gone,  andWellesley  was  compelled  to  cross  to  the  south  of  theTagus, 
and  take  refuge  among  the  mountains.  After  considerable  loss  and 
much  suffering  from  the  abominable  usage  he  endured  from  the 
hands  of  the  Spaniards,  he  came  to  a  fixed  determination  that  he 
would  never  again  act  in  concert  with  them,  that  henceforward 
his  first  duty  lay  in  saving  Portugal,  from  which,  if  events  favoured 
him,  he  might  ultimately  advance  with  an  English  and  Portuguese 
army,  and  do  for  the  Spaniards  what  they  were  totally  unable  to 
do  for  themselves. 

The  victory  of  Talavera  was  a  great  one,  and  the  English  ministry 
recognized  it  as  such  by  raising  Wellesley  to  the  Peerage  jj-  ^  - 
as  Viscount  Wellington.    Nevertheless  it  was  open  to  the  ▼letory 
the  cavils  of  the  Opposition,  for  it  could  be  truly  urged  *"  ^""^^ 
that  it  had  not  produced  any  permanent  advantage,  and  had  been 
followed  by  a  somewhat  disastrous  retreat    In  Parliament  some 
Opposition  speakers  even  went  so  far  as  to  urge  that  the  name  of  the 
commander  should  be  omitted'from  the  vote  of  thanks  to  be  given  to 
the  aimy.    But  it  was  in  fact  the  weak  war  administration  in  England 
which  rendered  it  useless.    Our  resources  had  been  wasted  in  the 
pompous  and  ridiculous  Walcheren  expedition,  and  in  a  second 
expedition,  almost  as  useless,  which  was  despatched  to  Italy,  where 
it  was  unable  to  effect  anything,  and  had  to  withdraw  to  Sicily. 

When  Wellington  withdrew  from  Talavera,  after  waiting  some 
time  on  the  Quadiana,  he  took  up  his  position  in  the  more  northern 
part  of  Portugal,  near  Almeida,  preparing  for  the  defence  of  the 
country.  During  his  inactivity  there  the  advance  of  vtmchvietoiiM. 
the  French  was  nearly  unchecked.  They  marched  into  ^«^-  ^•°•• 
Aragon  and  Catalonia,  and  defeated  an  army  of  50,000  Spaniards 
at  Ocana  (Nov.  20),  thus  throwing  open  the  province  of  Ia.  M»x\s^^^ 
and  obtaining  an  opportunity  for  foithei  adTttnce  \n\A  ksi^A^^c^sas^ 
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This  province  was  also  overran,  with  the  exception  of  Cadiz,  which  wm 
saved  by  General  Albuquerque.  The  invasion  thus  formed  itself 
into  three  defined  divisions;  an  army  for  the  invasion  of  Portugal,  an 
army  for  the  completion  of  the  conquest  of  Andalusia,  and  an  army 
in  Catalonia,  while  the  King  and  his  Imperial  Guards  formed  an 
army  in  the  centre.  Having  thus  borne  down  all  opposition  in 
Spain,  Napoleon's  intention  was  to  overrun  Portugal  in  the  following 
year.  His  army  for  the  purpose  was  placed  under  the  command  of 
Massena,  while  Soult  was  intrusted  with  the  operations  next  in 
importance,  and  directed  against  Cadiz. 

The  assault  which  Wellington  had  been  long  preparing  to  resist 
was  now  to  come.  The  ministers  in  England — ^in  part  despairing  of 
his  success,  in  part  unable  to  comprehend  the  greatness  of  his 
schemes — distinctly  told  him  that  he  must  rely  upon  himself.  But, 
with  extraordinary  steadfastness  and  courage,  he  undertook  the  task. 
Ever  since  the  October  of  the  preceding  year  he  had  foreseen  what 
would  happen ;  he  had  known  that  in  all  probability  his  troops 
would  be  outnumbered,  and  that  he  should  be  unable  to  make  head 
against  the  vast  armies  which  Napoleon  might  set  at  motion  against 
him.  He  had  therefore  designed  a  great  defensive  scheme,  so  that  if 
the  worst  came  to  the  worst  he  might  still  have  some  place  to  which 
to  retire  and  avoid  the  necessity  of  evacuating  Lisbon.  He  had 
therefore  turned  the  promontory  between  the  Tagus  and  the  sea 
into  a  vast  fortification.  During  the  time  of  his  delay  on  the 
weuington  Guadiaua,  and  while  wintering  near  Almeida,  thou- 
fortifleB  the  sands  of  Portuguese  workmen  were  turning  the  hills 
promontory.  into  impregnable  fortresses.  This  great  work,  known  as 
1810.  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  was  threefold.    The  outer  line, 

twenty-nine  miles  in  length,  extended  from  Alhandra  on  the  Tagus 
to  the  mouth  of  the  little  river  Zizandra  close  to  Torres  Vedias, 
The  second,  twenty-four  miles  in  length,  and  which  was  intended 
originally  to  be  the  strongest  of  the  two,  was  from  six  to  ten  miles 
in  rear  of  the  first,  reaching  from  the  Tagus  at  Quintella  to  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  Lorenza.  In  addition  to  this,  a  small  fortification 
was  erected  to  cover  an  embarkation  in  case  the  other  two  lines  were 
forced.  It  enclosed  an  entrenched  camp  and  Fort  St.  Julian,  and 
was  two  marches  in  rear  of  the  first  line.  Time  had  allowed  Wel- 
lington so  to  strengthen  the  first  line  that  it  subsequently  proved 
sufficient  for  all  purposes.  The  General's  great  cares  during  the 
wmtei  had  been,— first,  to  instruct  the  Portuguese  authorities  to 
inBiat  upon  the  inhabitanla  deetaoY^i^^  ^^  villages,  mills,  and  crop* 
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in  the  conne  of  the  invading  force  when  it  should  appear ;  secondly, 
to  get  the  half-trained  militia  of  the  country  over  which  he  held 
command  employed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  oblige  the  French  to 
act  in  a  mass  and  prevent  detailed  fighting;  and  thirdly,  so  to 
arrange  his  troops  that  while  spread  abroad,  for  greater  ease  in 
procuring  provisions,  they  should  yet  be  within  easy  distance  for 
concentration.  He  thus  waited,  fully  prepared  to  carry  out  his 
great  scheme  when  Massena  should  think  fit  to  strike  the  first  blow. 
So  determined  was  he  to  adopt  a  waiting  policy,  that  he  even 
allowed  the  great  fortress  of  Ciudad  Bodrigo,  the  key  of  that  part  of 
Spain,  to  be  taken  before  his  eyes.  Meanwhile  he  had  to  listen 
calmly  to  the  assertions  of  the  Opposition  in  Parliament,  that  no 
British  soldier  would  leave  the  Peninsula  but  as  a  prisoner,  and  to 
see  the  City  of  London  addressing  the  throne  to  inquire  into  his 
conduct,  and  protesting  against  conferring  honours  and  distinctions 
on  a  general  who  had  exhibited  nothing  but  useless  valour. 

Ciudad  Bodrigo  fell  on  the  11th  of  July.    It  was  not  till  Sep- 
tember that  the  great  attack  began.    Then  Massena,  with  an  army  of 
66,000  men,  set  forward  towards  Lisbon  by  the  valley  of  Mauan* 
the  Mondego,  having  been  informed  by  friendly  Portu-  Jjj^^jaj^ 
gnese  that  the  road  was  easy,  and  that  there  was  no  sept.  isio. 
important  position  between  him  and  Coimbra,  where  he  believed  he 
could  forestall  Wellington.    An  accident  lost   the  English  com- 
mander the  advantage  that  any  opposition  from  the  fortress  of 
Almeida  might  have  given  him.    The  explosion  of  a  magazine 
rendered  the  capitulation  of  the  fortress  necessary  almost  imme- 
diately.   In  spite  of  Massena's  attempts  to  deceive  him  as  to  the  road 
he  intended  to  pursue,  in  spite  of  the  distance  at  which  some  of  the 
English  troops  were  stationed,  Wellington  contrived  to  collect  his 
army  and  to  place  it  between  Massena  and  Coimbra.    Down  the 
valley  of  the  Mondego  the  march  was  continued.    The  orders  for 
the  destruction  of  the  property  were  carried  out  as  far  as  possible, 
and  crowds  of  wretched  fugitive  peasants  accompanied  the  army.    A 
panic  began  to  spread  in  Portugal.     The  intriguing  regency  did  not 
carry  out  the  orders  for  destruction  with  sufficient  activity.    There 
was  yet  enough  food  left  between  Mondego  and  the  lines  to  supply 
the  French  during  the  ensuing  winter.    To  raise  the  temper  of  the 
country,  and  to  excite  the  people  to  the  voluntary  destruction  of 
their  property,  Wellington  was  compelled  (in  entire  op-  ^^^^  ^^ 
position  to  his  original  plans)  to  fight  a  great  battle  with  bomao. 
the  advancing  French.    He  £felected  the  ridge  oI'&xxbak^q,  ^^'^'^^'^^'^  ^ 
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which  almost  closes  the  valley  of  the  Mondego,  jnst  north  of 
Coimbia,  as  his  battlefield.  The  English  and  Portuguese  theie 
stood  at  bay,  and  the  French  were  completely  defeated.  The  moral 
effect  was  all  that  could  be  desired — ^the  Portuguese  troops  thence- 
forward became  fitting  comrades  for  the  English,  and  the  waning 
trust  of  the  people  was  restored ;  but  as  a  military  operation  it  effected 
nothing.  Massena  found  a  pass  through  the  hills  upon  his  right, 
which  enabled  him  though  beaten  to  continue  his  advance,  and  Wel- 
lington, not  attempting  to  attack  him,  fell  back,  giving  orders  to  the 
Portuguese  militia  to  close  upon  the  French  rear.  Thus  harassed  in  his 
progress,  Massena  arrived  before  the  famous  lines  (of  the  existence 
of  which  he  had  only  heard  five  days  before),  only  to  find  them 
thoroughly  occupied  by  the  English  troops.  Against  the  works  he 
could  do  nothing ;  his  operations  were  in  fact  reduced  to  a  blockade. 
Massena's  object,  therefore,  was  to  feed  his  army  till  reinforcements 
arrived,  Wellington's,  by  closing  up  the  Portuguese  militia  behind 
^^^^^  the  French  army,  rapidly  to  reduce  it  to  starvation.   The 

retTMtti.  expected  reinforcements  did  not  come,  and  on  the  14th  of 

^^'  November  Massena,  who  had  lost  upwards  of  30,000 

men  since  he  had  entered  Portugal,  was  obliged  to  draw  off  his  army 
and  begin  a  retrograde  movement ;  he  moved  leisurely,  hoping  to  strike 
another  blow  before  he  finally  withdrew,  but  when  reinforcements 
arrived  for  the  English  he  retreated  with  some  haste  to  Almeida 
and  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  The  operations  were  closed  by  the  combat  of 
Sabugal  (April  3, 1811),  where  Massena  was  again  worsted,  and  after 
which  he  finally  withdrew  from  Portugal. 

While  Massena  was  attacking  Portugal,  Soult  had  been  vigorously 
prosecuting  the  siege  of  Cadiz,  and  had  there  made  dispositions  which 
would  probably  have  ended  in  its  capture,  when  he  was  ordered  to 
assist  Massena,  for  the  Emperor  was  more  anxious  to  put  an  end  to  the 
regular  warfare  in  Portugal  than  to  complete  his  conquests  in  Spain. 
Portugal  is  assailable  either  by  the  northern  line  from  Salamanca, 
which  Massena  had  followed,  and  which  was  covered  by  the  fortress 
of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  or  by  a  line  south  of  the  Tagus  through  Estrema- 
dura  and  Alemtejo,  which  is  covered  by  Badajos  and  Elvas.  In  this 
latter  direction  Soult  had  marched ;  the  fruit  of  his  operations  were 
the  victory  of  Gebora  (Feb.  19),  where  the  Spaniards  were  completely 
defeated,  and  the  capture  of  Badajos.  The  two  great  frontier  fortresses 
between  Spain  and  Portugal  were  thus  in  the  hands  of  France.  But 
the  departure  of  Soult  from  Cadiz  encouraged  Graham,  who  com- 
manded the  English  in  thai  ioili^9a,\a  ^IXiccii^t  to  drive  Victor,  who 
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was  left  in  command,  from  Ms  lines.  A  combined  force  of  abont 
18,000  men  sailed  from  Cadiz  southward,  intending  to  march  upon 
tihe  back  of  the  French  lines.  Victor,  marching  out  to  defend  them, 
was  defeated  at  Barosa  (March  5)  by  the  vigour  and  generalship  of 
Gmham,  La  Peiia,  the  Spanish  commander,  as  usual,  adding  nothing 
to  the  victory,  and  failing  when  the  victory  was  won  to  put  it  to  any 
use.  The  battle  was  however  so  severe  a  threat  that  Soult,  not 
wishing  to  lose  all  the  fruit  of  his  former  arrangements,  withdrew 
firom  his  attack  on  Portugal  Yet,  as  both  Badaj os  and  Oiudad  Bodrigo 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  in  the  following  campaign  there  were 
two  scenes  of  operation  of  which  those  fortresses  were  the  centres. 

The  ministry  in  England  had  at  last  begun  to  feel  some  confidence 
in  their  genersd,  but  they  would  have  been  content  with  the  success- 
ful defence  of  Portugal.  Not  so  Wellington ;  his  mind  weuington'i 
was  fall  of  great  projects  for  the  relief  of  Spain.  The  «*•»*  >>*»*"• 
two  points  on  which  the  French  pressure  was  strongest  were  Catalonia 
and  Cadiz ;  and  Wellington,  believing  that  Massena,  although  his 
troops  had  been  again  raised  to  60,000  men,  would  not  be  in  a  fit  state 
for  immediate  action,  had  it  now  in  his  mind  either  to  invest  Almeida 
and  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  betake  himself  with  much  of  his  army  to 
Badajos,  unite  with  the  English  and  Portuguese  troops  there,  and 
assault  Soult  in  Andalusia ;  or  to  engage  in  a  still  more  magnificent 
plan, — to  march  his  army  right  across  Spain,  taking  Madrid  on  the  way 
whidh  would  cut  off  the  resources  of  Soult's  army  and  oblige  it  to 
withdraw,  and  then  upon  the  eastern  coast  to  enter  into  commimica- 
tions  with  the  English  troops  at  that  time  in  Sicily,  and,  working  from 
a  new  base  of  operations,  to  attack  the  French  in  Catalonia.  In  either 
ease  the  capture  of  Badajos  was  necessary,*  as  its  possession  by  the 
French  was  a  constant  threat  to  the  Spaniards  in  Cadiz  and  to  the 
southern  provinces  of  Portugal.  Wellington  therefore,  leaving  the 
blockade  of  Almeida  in  the  hands  of  Spencer,  went  to  Elvas  to  arrange 
with  Marshal  Beresford,  who  commanded  the  troops  in  that  direction, 
for  the  siege  of  Badajos.  Before  his  arrangements  were  completed  he 
was  hastily  summoned  again  to  the  north,  where  Massena  had  unex- 
pectedly shown  signs  of  activity,  and  was  moving  to  relieve  Almeida 
Wellington  was  in  time  to  check  him  at  the  hard-fought  battle  of 
Fnentes  Onoro  (May  6),  which  was  followed  by  the  evacuation  of  the 
fortress.  He  tiien  returned  to  superintend  the  more  important 
operation  of  the  sisge  of  Badajos.  But  before  he  arrived  ,^^^  ^ 
the  operations  had  been  interrupted.  Soult  had  ad-  Aivwaew 
vanced  to   saccour  his  late  prize,  and  Bexeaiot^  \i*d^^ 
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thonght  it  necessary  to  fight  a  battle  with  him  at  AlbnenL  This 
battle,  one  of  the  bloodiest  ever  fonght,  took  place  on  the  16th  of 
May.     The  English  and  their  allies  had  about  30,000  infantry  and 
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2000  cavalry,  but  of  these  only  7000  were  English,  and  the  Spaniarcb 
were  not  to  be  trusted.  Soult  had  with  him  only  19,000  good 
infantry  and  4000  cavalry,  but  Beresford's  faulty  arrangements 
almost  neutralized  the  superiority  in  forces.  The  English  position 
was  a  ridge,  in  front  of  which  ran  the  Albuera  river.  In  the  centre 
were  the  village  and  bridge  of  Albuera,  through  which  ran  the  road 
to  Valverde  over  the  ridge.  This  road  being  Beresford's  onlt 
line  of  retreat,  he  regarded  a  hill  in  the  centre  which  defended  it 
as  the  key  of  his  position,  and  there  put  his  best  troops,  intrusting 
the  right  to  the  Spaniards  under  Blake.  He  also  neglected  to  pla* 
any  troops  across  the  river,  and  the  enemy's  movements  were  entirely 
hidden  by  the  wooded  heights  on  that  side.  For  a  direct  attack  |- 
Beresford's  dispositions  were  correct,  but  upon  his  right  a  tableland 
stretched  so  far  back  as  to  command  the  Valverde  road  and  to  look 
along  the  back  of  the  English  position.  Soult  saw  that  by  mast^rag 
this  height  he  would  cut  off  the  English  from  retreat,  oblige  themt* 
form  a  wholly  new  front,  and  in  all  probabilit}'  destroy  them.  ^ 
therefore  secretly,  wndeT  co^ex  oi\Ai^  hills,  massed  his  troops  upon  w* 
own  left,  and  while  a  ftw^cvewW^  vK\^Q\\a».\.  ^^xsM  was  made  upon 
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the  bridge  to  attract  Beresford's  attention,  tne  bulk  of  the  French 
anny  rapidly  proceeded  to  place  itself  at  right  angles  to  the  English 
position  npon  the  tableland.  The  main  point  of  the  battle  was  in  the 
straggle  for  the  possession  of  this  vantage-ground.  In  vain  Beresford 
entreated  Blake  to  change  his  front  and  cover  the  right  The  Spanish 
general  insisted  that  the  real  attack  was  upon  the  village.  Beresford 
himself  took  the  command  of  the  Spanish  troops,  the  change  of  front 
was  effected,  but  even  then  they  could  scarcely  be  induced  to  move. 
At  length  the  English  second  division  moved  from  the  centre  and 
mounted  the  hill.  But,  brought  too  recklessly  into  action,  they  suf- 
fered much.  Scarcely  a  third  of  the  regiments  remained  standing, 
and  Beresford  was  already  thinking  of  retreat  when  Colonel  Hardinge 
induced  Cole  with  the  fourth  division,  and  Abercrombie  with  the 
third  brigade  of  the  second  division,  neither  of  whom  had  been  much 
engaged,  to  advance  to  the  rescue.  At  the  head  of  6000  men  Hardinge 
advanced  to  cover  the  hill.  The  crowded  formation  of  the  French, 
who  were  in  column,  impeded  their  movements,  and  the  advance  of 
the  English  was  so  irresistible,  that  at  length,  unable  to  open  out, 
they  gave  ground,  and  in  the  words  of  Napier,  "  slowly  and  with  a 
horrid  carnage  were  pushed  by  the  incessant  vigour  of  the  attack  to 
the  farthest  edge  of  the  hill,"  and  at  length  '^  the  mighty  mass,  break- 
ing off  like  a  loosened  cliff,  went  headlong  down  the  steep ;  the  rain 
flowed  in  streams  discoloured  with  blood,  and  1800  unwounded  men, 
the  renmant  of  6000  unconquerable  British  soldiers,  stood  triumphant 
on  the  fatal  hill."  In  four  hours  nearly  7000  of  the  allies  and  8000 
French  were  struck  down.  The  victory  was  however  won,  and  after 
occupying  a  threatening  position  during  the  17th,  on  the  18th  Soult 
marched  away.  The  advantages  of  this  bloody  battle  were  little  or 
none. 

Yet  though  the  battles  of  Fuentes  Onoro  and  Albuera  produced 
little  result,  although  the  French  continued  their  successes  in 
Catalonia,  and  Spain  seemed  entirely  at  their  disposal,  oriucai  poiition 
their  position  was  by  no  means  wholly  prosperous.  The  «' «»•  ftench. 
broken  armies  of  the  Spanish  had  formed  themselves  into  guerilla 
bands,  their  useless  generals  were  superseded  by  daring  partisan  com- 
manders, and  troops  wholly  untrustworthy  in  pitched  battles  proved 
masters  of  the  art  of  wild  irregular  warfare.  It  was  only  in  large 
masses  that  the  French  were  safe;  yet,  as  Napoleon  always  acted  on 
the  principle  that  war  should  support  war,  and  allowed  only  j£80,000 
for  the  maintenance  of  his  armies  in  Spain,  which  at  that  tim& 
amounted  to  more  than  300,000  men,  the  dispemoii  oi  \\i^  ViT^^ 
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was  an  absolate  necessity  in  order  that  food  might  be  procured.  No 
courier  could  be  despatched  except  under  escort ;  letters  to  Paris 
were  guarded  at  first  by  1400  dragoons,  subsequently  by  3000. 
Moreover,  Joseph  and  the  Emperor  were  not  at  one.  The  Spanish 
King  did  not  wish  to  rule  only  as  the  agent  of  his  brother  in  a  con- 
quered country,  and  at  length  the  vexatious  tyranny  of  Napoleon 
pressed  so  heavily  upon  him,  that  he  went  to  Paris  and  resigned  his 
crown.  He  was  induced  to  take  it  back  again,  but  the  mere  fact  of 
his  visit,  coupled  with  Wellington's  success  and  the  late  victories, 
which  were  complete  if  not  decisive,  raised  the  spirits  of  the  patriots 
and  increased  the  energy  and  number  of  the  guerillas.  Moreover, 
afOedrs  in  Europe  were  beginning  to  take  a  turn  which  compelled 
Napoleon  to  act  with  less  vigour  in  the  Peninsula.  His  marriage 
with  the  Austrian  archduchess  was  a  deadly  insult  to  the  Czar,  for 
a  princess  of  whose  house  he  had  previously  been  negotiating ;  the 
Continental  System  was  becoming  almost  unbearable,  coupled  as  it 
was  with  the  French  occupation  of  the  northern  ports  of  Germany ; 
and  the  addition  of  territory  to  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw  seemed  to 
threaten  a  restoration  of  the  Polish  kingdom,  and  to  be  a  violation 
of  the  Treaty  of  Tilsitt.  The  estrangement  of  the  Czar  was  becoming 
so  evident  that  Napoleon's  mind  began  to  turn  more  and  more  to- 
wards an  expedition  against  Bussia.  The  number  of  troops  in  Spain 
was  lessened,  and  first-rate  soldiers  withdrawn  to  give  place  to  new 
conscripts. 

But,  in  spite  of  this  relaxation,  this  year  forms  in  the  opinion  of 
the  great  historian  of  the  war  its  most  critical  period.  For  Welling- 
poBition  of  toil  was  miserably  supplied  from  home,  and  sickness 
weuington.  ^^g  nfg  amoug  his  troops,  so  that  he  could  not  bring 
more  than  8000  men  into  the  field,  while  the  Portuguese  Govern- 
ment, quarrelling  with  him,  frequently  refused  supplies,  and  so 
starved  their  own  troops,  that  instead  of  40,000  soldiers  who  had 
been  available  on  Massena's  advance,  only  19,000  badly-fed  men 
were  now  with  the  army,  and  against  this  weakened  force  a  new 
combination  of  the  French  had  been  arranged.  The  battle  of 
Albuera  had  been  followed  by  a  renewal  of  the  siege  of  Badajos. 
Want  of  proper  material  rendered  the  progress  of  the  siege  slow,  and 
Marmont,  who  had  succeeded  Massena  in  command  of  the  army  of 
Portugal,  was  ordered  to  co-operate  with  Soult  coming  from  the  south 
to  relieve  it.  Their  junction  was  efl'ected  and  the  siege  was  raised. 
To  all  appearance  therefore  the  battle  of  Albuera  had  been  a  French 
victory,  and  two  armies  meiteaA  oi  otl^  «^'^^aied  to  threaten  Portugal 
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by  the  Bonthieni  line.    Wellington  had  brought  his  troope  down  and 
offered  the  combined  generals  battle  upon  the  Caya.  tim  FMndi  n- 
Butyignoiant  of  the  weakness  of  the  English,  and  imposed  U!S»^. ****** 
upon  by  the  confident  front  which  Wellington  with  J«mi»ii. 
astoniflhing  boldness  showed  them,  the  battle,  which  might  easily 
have  been  dedsiye  of  the  fate  of  the  Peninsula,  was  refused  by  the 
French  generals,  and  Soult  moved  southward,  while  Marmont  re- 
turned to  occupy  the  valley  of  the  Tagus. 

This  critical  year  of  1811  was  a  bitter  disappointment  to  Welling- 
ton. He  had  hoped  that  his  period  of  inactivity  was  over,  that  the 
defensive  might  have  been  changed  to  an  offensive  warfare.  The 
blunders  of  his  subordinates,  the  wretched  jealousies  of  the  Portu- 
guese regency,  and  the  poor  support  he  received  from  home,  had 
rendered  his  efforts  futile.  He  still  found  himself  when  the  year 
dosed  obliged  to  be  contented  with  preserving  his  defensive  attitude 
in  PortugaL  It  was  even  worse  than  this.  The  French  had  succeeded 
in  completing  the  conquest  of  the  east  of  Spain,  and  the  army  of 
Suchet  had  advanced  as  far  as  Valencia ;  while  in  the  north  Asturias 
and  Galicia  had  again  fallen  into  their  hands.  Some  gleam  of  success 
had  indeed  been  visible  in  the  south,  where  Hill  had  checked  Drouet 
in  Estremadura,  and  where  Soult  had  been  beaten  off  in  his 
attack  upon  the  little  fortress  of  TariCa.  But  the  reorganization  of 
the  French  army  (especially  of  the  great  army  of  the  centre),  and 
the  threatened  reappearance  of  Napoleon  upon  the  scene,  rendered 
the  dose  of  the  year  one  of  gloom  and  despair. 

Yet  events  were  occurring  in  Europe  which  allowed  Wellington  still 
to  hope.  Already  before  the  end  of  the  year  1810,  the  appropriation 
by  Napoleon  of  the  estates  of  the  Duke  of  Oldenburg,  a  nmatened  ■ 
relative  of  Alexander,  had  induced  the  Czar  to  declare  JJmce  Md° 
his  freedom  from  the  Continental  System.  It  had  bomia. 
become  evident  to  him  that,  sooner  or  later,  war  would  be  forced 
upon  him,  and  he  had  entered  into  open  preparations.  Under  one 
pretext  or  another  Napoleon  had  also  been  strengthening  his  troops 
upon  the  eastern  frontier  of  his  dominions,  and  though  the  forms  of 
Mendship  were  still  kept  up,  it  was  plain  that  before  long  the  two 
empires  would  be  plunged  into  hostilities.  During  the  whole  of 
1811  remonstrances  and  recriminations  had  passed  between  the 
courts.  Alexander  had  at  first  intended  to  re-establish  the  kingdom 
of  Poland,  where  the  influence  of  Napoleon  was  still  great,  and  to 
b^in  offensive  movements.  The  success  of  Wellington  at  Torres 
Vedras  is  said  to  have  suggested  to  him  and  to  \^^  cQ»\m&^Q)Td> 
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the  more  prudent  method  of  attracting  the  French  into  the  heart 
of  Bussia,  and  of  allowing  the  weather  and  the  natural  difficul- 
ties of  the  country  to  have  their  full  force  as.  his  allies.  He  knew 
that^  in  spite  of  the  marriage  of  the  Austrian  archduchess  with 
Napoleon,  he  could  rely  upon  the  friendship  of  the  Court  of 
Vienna  should  any  opportunity  arise  of  successful  opposition  to 
France.  Prussia  likewise,  since  the  battle  of  Jena,  had  under- 
gone a  complete  though  silent  revolution ;  feudalism  had  been 
almost  destroyed,  the  peasants  given  a  share  in  the  property  of 
the  land,  and  the  bourgeois  at  least  endowed  with  some  degree  of  self- 
government  ;  the  people  and  the  government  were  absolutely  at 
one.  While  ostensibly  restricted  to  the  treaty  number  of  42,000, 
the  army  had  been  practically  increased  to  150,000  men ;  and,  by  an 
extraordinary  e£fort  of  patience  and  good  administration,  the  broken 
nation  had  been  re-established.  There,  too,  it  was  certain  that  any 
successful  effort  to  check  Napoleon  would  be  hailed  with  delight 
But  Napoleon,  observing  that  Russia  did  not  take  the  initiative,  and 
seeing  tibat  both  Austria  and  Prussia  were  to  all  appearance  still  at 
his  service,  forgetting  the  lesson  which  he  should  have  learnt  from 
Spain,  that  the  enmity  of  the  people  is  more  to  be  feared  than  the 
enmity  of  the  government,  seemed  irresistibly  led  to  the  war  which 
was  to  complete  his  ruin.  In  August  1811  there  took  place  another 
of  those  scenes  which  had  so  frequently  preluded  war.  At  a  public 
meeting  of  ministers  in  the  Tuileries  the  Russian  ambassador  had 
to  undergo  a  violent  attack  from  the  Emperor.  From  that  moment 
all  Europe  knew  that  the  war  with  Russia  was  determined  on.  It 
was  upon  the  certainty  of  the  approach  of  this  event  and  the  nature 
of  the  French  warfare  in  Spain  that  Wellington  rested  his  hopes. 

Marmont's  army  had  been  moved  for  the  sake  of  procuring  food 
weuington'i  iuto  the  vaUey  of  the  Tagus,  which  was  thus  called 
S^i^jgi^f  ^P^^  ^^  support  two  armies,  that  of  the  centre  and  that 
1812.  of  Portugal.    Wellington  did  not  believe  that  it  could 

do  this  for  long,  but  while  the  armies  were  there  barring  the  valley 
of  the  Tagus  oflfensive  movements  of  any  importance  were  impos- 
sible, as  Soult  and  Drouet  occupied  the  south,  and  the  northern  army 
in  Asturias,  capable  of  being  reinforced  by  Marmont,  prevented  action 
in  the  valley  of  the  Douro.  But  meanwhile  Ciudad  Rodrigo  was 
not  itself  within  immediate  reach  of  the  covering  army;  a  sudden 
attack  and  capture  of  this  fortress  would  almost  certainly  bring 
Marmont  northward  to  save  the  neighbouring  country  and  to  relieve 
the  vaJiey  of  the  TagUB.     E.\viii  V3b  vfiiak  army  covered  by  the  fortress 
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would  probably  be  able  to  make  good  its  position,  while  Wellington 
himself  marching  southward  might  also  capture  Badajos,  and  thence 
defeat  Soult  and  Drouet  in  Andalusia.  With  infinite  pains  to  avoid 
discovery  he  ripened  his  plan ;  preparations  were  secretly  made  at 
Almeida  and  at  Elvas  for  the  two  sieges,  and  the  first  rapid  blow 
was  successfully  struck,  and  Ciudad  Eodrigo  captured  (Jan.  19). 
It  had  the  effect  expected;  Marmont  collected  his  troops  at  Sala- 
manca, the  scattered  detachments  of  the  French  were  everywhere 
drawn  in,  Hill's  southern  army  was  moved  towards  the  north,  and 
Wellington  was  sufficiently  strong  to  fight  a  battle  if  necessary. 
Maimont  for  the  present  resigned  the  fortress  and  again  distributed 
his  troops.  Wellington  then  proceeded  to  strike  his  capture  of 
second  blow.  Leaving  one  division  behind  him,  with  Bodrigo  and 
some  Spanish  troops  and  Portuguese  militia,  he  moved  ^•*^""* 
southward,  and  at  length  succeeded  in  storming  Badajos  also, 
though  with  fearful  loss  (April  6).  He  acted  with  unusual  skill, 
and  the  charge  against  him  of  having  foolishly  wasted  life  in 
the  siege  proves  upon  examination  to  be  utterly  groundless;  for 
it  was  the  extreme  rapidity  with  which  the  fortress  was  captured 
which  prevented  Soult  from  coming  to  its  relief.  But  again  the 
fruits  of  Ms  success  were  snatched  from  him ;  he  was  unable  to 
follow  out  his  plan  of  driving  Soult  from  Estremadura,  for  he  was 
badly  seconded  by  the  troops  he  had  left  in  the  north ;  Marmont, 
though  somewhat  slowly,  had  begun  to  carry  out  Napoleon's  orders 
to  regain  Ciudad  Eodrigo  and  to  invade  Portugal,  and  Wellington 
had  to  make  all  haste  back  to  re-establish  his  affairs  there.  His 
rapid  appearance  from  the  south  on  Marmont's  flank  compelled  that 
general  to  retreat,  but  the  opportunity  of  a  southern  war  was  over, 
and  the  English  army  was  again  spread  along  the  whole  line  of 
Portugal,  but  with  this  important  advantage  that  the  two  key 
fortresses  of  Spain  were  now  in  its  hands. 

It  was  as  yet  only  the  spring,  Wellington  had  to  choose  in  which 
direction  he  would  arrange  the  ensuing  campaign.     He   wemngton'i 
determined  to  make  his  attack  on  the  northern  line ;  a  fv****-?^ 
victory  over  Marmont  would  throw  open  the  road  to   •nay. 
Madrid,  and  Soult  would  either  have  to  retire  from  the  south  or  be 
cut  off  from  his  communications.    A  portion  of  his  army  might  in- 
deed be  sent  to  assist  Marmont ;  but  the  harvest  in  the  valley  of  the 
Douro  is  considerably  later  than  in  the  south,  and  it  was  impossible 
that  a  large  additional  number  of  troops  should  be  subsisted  for  ai. 
leatit  a  fortnight  to  come.    Thus  for  a  while  l;!^  c>o\][\dL  ^<i:X>  v^j^v^^ 
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ACarmont  alone.  Further  to  secure  his  position^  he  strengthened  the 
army  under  Hill  in  the  south,  planned  and  executed  an  extraordinary 
capture  of  the  French  lines  of  communication  at  Alniaraz,  thus 
rendering  the  intercourse  between  the  two  armies  lengthy,  and  at 
the  same  time  re-established  the  bridge  of  Alcantara,  close  to  the 
Portuguese  frontier,  by  which  his  own  communications  with  Hill 
were  rendered  ten  days  nearer.  It  was  thus  against  an  army  of 
about  equal  numbers  with  his  own,  but  isolated  for  the  present  at 
all  events  from  reinforcements,  that  Wellington  advanced.  Sala- 
manca and  its  forts  were  captured,  and  Marmont  fell  back  before  him. 

But  his  advance  was  not  all  triumphant,  Marmont  succeeded 
in  turn  in  obtaining  the  ascendant.  By  a  series  of  clever  move- 
ments he  compelled  Wellington  to  retire,  and  moving  towards  the 
Battle  of  right  flank  of  the  English,  seemed  to  threaten  the  com- 

sauunaaca.         munications  between  Salamanca  and  Ciudad  Bodrigo, 

y  22, 1 1 .  ^i^e  ]je  j^ept  himself  in  communication  with  the  central 
army  under  the  king.  Wellington  saw  that  retreat  was  neces- 
sary, and  he  intended  to  return  to  Portugal.  But  Marmont  was 
not  contented  with  this  success.  He  was  eager  to  fight  before 
his  junction  with  the  king,  and  brought  on  a  battle  beyond  the 
Tonnes,  just  south  of  Salamanca.  The  English  occupied  a  sort  of 
basin  in  a  loop  of  the  river  ;  about  the  centre  was  a  hill  called  the 


Arapiles ;  round  the  southern  edge  was  a  ridge  which  led  to  the  point 
the  road  by  which  the  English  must  retreat  ran.     Marmont, 
^o  envelop  the  EncrW^la,  ftviiv\,  ioTNN^x^i  \via  left  along  the  ridge. 
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WeUington  saw  the  advantage  thus  offered.  Holding  the  Aiapileii 
with,  hie  left^  he  fell  on  the  flank  of  the  advancing  column,  while 
P&kenham  faced  it  npon  the  ridge.  The  French  left  was  thus  entirely 
destroyed,  their  attacks  npon  the  central  hill  were  unsnccessful, 
their  confiudon  was  increased  by  the  loss  of  their  commander,  who 
was  wounded  early  in  the  day,  and  it  was  only  because  a  Spanish 
garrison  which  should  have  cut  off  their  retreat  across  the  Tormes 
at  Alba  had  been  withdrawn  without  Wellington's  knowledge  that 
their  army  escaped  destruction.  As  it  was,  Clausel,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Marmont,  was  able  to  bring  off  the  greater  part  of  his  troops 
in  safety. 

.The  arrival  of  reinforcements  under  Sir  Home  Popham  on  the 
north  of  Spain  had  drawn  a  certain  portion  of  the  French  troops  in 
that  direction,  and  against  a  weakened  and  defeated  ^^n^.^^ 
army  Wellington  proceeded  in  his  triumphant  advance  oten  icadru. 
toward  Madrid.  Joseph  again  left  the  city  and  retreated  ^^  "*  ""* 
to  Valencia,  and  with  all  the  signs  of  wild  rejoicing  the  conqueror 
was  received  in  the  capital  of  Spain.  The  effect  of  the  late  battle 
was  exactly  such  as  had  been  anticipated — King  Joseph,  acting  as 
commander-in-chief,  ordered  Soult  to  evacuate  Andalusia  and  the 
south.  It  was  in  vain  that  that  general  pointed  out  the  possi- 
bility of  holding  his  position  there,  and  intreated  the  king  to 
come  with  the  other  armies  to  his  fescue :  the  orders  were  peremp- 
tory, and  much  against  his  will  Soult  withdrew  and  effected  a 
junction  with  Joseph  and  Suchet  in  Valencia.  The  south  and 
centre  of  Spain  thus  seemed  clear  of  enemies,  but  the  hold  of  the 
French  was  as  yet  shaken  only,  not  broken ;  for  in  fact  though 
Wellington's  march  had  forced  his  enemies  in  two  directions  (Clausel, 
with  the  remainder  of  Marmont's  army,  having  retired  north, 
while  the  king  withdrew  south-east),  such  were  their  numbers 
that  each  division  became  the  centre  of  an  army  as  powerful  as  his 
own.  Indeed,  the  very  effect  of  his  victory  in  drawing  Soult  from 
A  ndalusia  had  concentrated  a  vast  power  in  Joseph's  hands.  Welling- 
ton was,  however,  aided  by  two  circumstances.  An  expedition  had 
been  sent  to  Sicily  under  Sir  William  Bentinck ;  a  portion  of  it 
under  Maitland  was  landed  at  Alicante,  and  kept  Suchet  and  the 
Catalonian  army  in  play,  while  Sir  Home  Popham  did  the  like  for 
the  army  of  the  north. 

Of  the  two  armies  against  which  Wellington  had  to  contend  by 
far  the  largest  was  the  army  of  Soult  and  the  king,  on  HiftCMAi^Ma 
the  south-east.    On  the  other  hand,  ClauseVa  ioTCfcft  -wet^  >»«rta%^ 

CON.  MOW.  ^  '^ 
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beaten  and  retreating,  so  that  it  appeared  to  the  general  better  to  leave 
a  detachment  under  Hill  to  cover  Madrid,  while  he  himself  repaired 
with  the  bulk  of  his  army  to  strike  a  final  blow  at  Clausel  by  the 
capture  of  Biirgos,  intending  to  return  at  once  and  with  his  whole  com- 
bined forces  fight  a  great  battle  with  Soult  and  the  king  before  the 
capital  Again  events  occurred,  upon  which  he  could  scarcely  have 
calculated,  which  thwarted  his  purpose.  The  Spanish  army,  which  had 
been  intrusted  with  the  duty  of  guarding  his  communications  with 
Salamanca  and  of  completing  the  capture  of  the  fortresses  of  the  Douro, 
and  some  English  forces  which  had  been  left  to  assist  it,  were  so  badly 
handled  that  the  retreating  army  was  in  fact  left  unmolested,  while 
extreme  want  of  money  and  political  difficulties  hampered  WellingtoA's 
own  march.  Clausel,  too,  proved  a  general  of  great  ability ;  his  retreat 
up  the  valley  of  the  Arlanzon  towards  Burgos  was  a  masterpiece  ; 
while,  to  crown  all,  the  resistance  offered  by  Burgos  and  the  defi- 
ciency of  proper  artillery  proved  greater  obstacles  than  had  been 
expected.  The  delay  thus  caused  allowed  the  French  to  recover; 
the  crisis  was  met  with  energy,  fresh  troops  were  poured  across  the 
frontier ;  Souham,  who  took  the  chief  command,  found  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  force  almost  double  that  of  Wellington ;  and  as  Soult 
began  to  draw  towards  Madrid  from  Valencia,  thus  threatening  the 
safety  of  Hill,  there  was  no  course  left  but  to  summon  that 
He  retreats  general  northwaxd,  and  to  make  a  combined  retreat  to- 
toPorfcogaL  wards  Salamanca  and  Portugal.  It  was  not  the  most 
glorious  passage  of  our  arms.  Want  of  pay  and  some  other  causes 
had  somewhat  slackened  the  discipline  of  the  troops,  and  though 
no  disaster  occurred,  and  though  the  French  were  more  than  once 
checked,  there  were  scenes  of  wild  disorder  and  insubordinatioD 
which  called  forth  stem  reprimands  from  the  general 

This  was  the  last  of  Wellington's  retreats.  Events  in  Europe 
imiiroTeinent  In  lessened  the  power  of  his  enemies ;  while  fighting  for 
Ida  poiitioii.  iiig  yejy  existcuce  on  the  main  continent  of  Europe, 
Napoleon  could  not  but  regard  the  war  in  Spain  as  a  very  secondary 
concern,  and  a  great  many  old  and  valuable  soldiers  were  withdrawn. 
The  jealousy  which  existed  between  Joseph  and  the  generals,  and 
the  dislike  of  the  great  generals  to  take  upon  themselves  the  Spanish 
war,  threw  it  into  inferior  hands  for  some  little  while,  and  there  is 
little  more  to  chronicle  than  a  succession  of  hard-won  victories. 
Moreover,  Wellington's  position  was  in  other  ways  much  strength- 
ened; he  had  reseived  from  the  Brazils  full  power  of  action  in 
Portugal,  at  Burgos  he  had  "been  tmA^  coTsonander-in-chief  of  the 
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SpaniBh  anny,  while  the  changes  in  the  ministry  at  home,  though 
they  had  deprived  him  of  hia  brother'a  aBgiatance,  had  yet  been  on 
the  whole  fjetYoniable  to  him ;  his  greatness  and  success  had  become 
the  ehief  support  of  the  ministry.  He  had,  moreover,  by  bis  personal 
authority  established  discipline  in  the  Portuguese  army,  had  used  his 
power  and  influence  to  supply  the  commissariat  and  other  trains,  and 
even  the  Spanish  troops  which  had  been  placed  at  his  disposal  had 
been  brou^t  into  something  Hke  order.  The  whole  active  force  of 
the  French  had  been  reduced  to  197,000  men,  while  Wellington  had 
contrived  to  prepare  200,000  allied  troops  for  the  campaign,  although 
it  was  chiefly  upon  the  70,000  Anglo-Portuguese  that  he  relied. 
The  English  fleets  covered  the  coast,  and  every  port  thus  became 
a  little  centre  of  action.  A  vigorous  insurrection  had  arisen  all 
along  the  northern  provinces ;  and  it  was  this  more  than  anything 
else  which  decided  Wellington's  course  of  action.  While  leaving 
troops  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  French  in  the  valley  of  the 
ragus,  ho  intended  to  march  northwards,  thus  avoiding  the  obstacles 
xflfered  by  the  passage  of  the  Douro  and  Carrion,  connect  himself 
vrith  the  northern  insurgents,  and  directly  threaten  the  communica- 
tions with  France,  either  fighting  for  or  turning  every  position  in 
which  the  king  might  try  to  intercept  him. 

His  movements,  which  had  to  be  effected  with  considerable  secresy, 
were  well  carried  out ;  the  various  divisions  of  his  army  met  at  Tore 
3n  the  Douro.  As  he  had  expected,  the  French  had  to  fall  back 
before  hiTn  ;  he  compelled  them  to  evacuate  Burgos  and  attempt  to 
lefend  the  Ebro.  Their  position  there  was  turned,  and  they  had 
Bigain  to  fall  back  into  the  basin  of  Yittoria.  This  is  the  plain  of  the 
river  Zadora,  which  forms  in  its  course  almost  a  right  ^^^^  ^^ 
Gmgle  at  the  south-west  comer  of  the  plain,  which  it  vittoru. 
thus  surrounds  on  two  sides.  Across  the  plain  and  '"**  ^  ^'"* 
through  .Yittoria  runs  the  high  road  to  France,  the  only  one  in  the 
neighbourhood  sufficiently  large  to  aUow  of  the  retreat  of  the  French 
army,  encumbered  with  all  its  stores  and  baggage,  and  the  accumu- 
lated wealth  of  some  years  of  occupation  of  Spain.  While  Welling- 
ton forced  the  passage  of  the  river  in  front  south  of  the  great  bend, 
and  drove  the  enemy  back  to  the  town  of  Yittoria,  Graham  beyond 
the  town  closed  this  road.  The  beaten  enemy  had  to  retreat  as  best 
he  could  towards  Salvatierra,  leaving  behind  all  the  artillery,  stores, 
baggage,  and  equipments. 

Tbe  offensive  armies  of  France  had  now  to  assume  the  defensive 
and  to  guard  their  own  frontier.    Before  advandnt^  \a  ^XXak^  >^<£a2k. 
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in  the  monntains,  Wellington  undertook  the  blockade  of  Pampdana 
and  the  siege  of  St.  Sebastian.    It  was  impossible  for  the  French 


B|B| 


Battle  of 
Vittoria. 


]l.Main  atiack. 

2.  Graham  closing  Che  high  toad , 


any  longer  to  regard  diplomatic  or  dynastic  niceties.  Joseph  va» 
superseded,  and  the  defence  of  France  intrusted  to  Soult,  with  whom 
Battiei  of  ^^®  ^^S  ^^^  hopelessly  quarrelled.    He  proved  himself 

the  Psrreneeg.  Worthy  of  the  charge.  A  series  of  terrible  battles  vtf 
fought  in  the  Pyrenees,  but  one  by  one  his  position^ 
were  forced.  With  fearful  bloodshed,  St.  Sebastian  was  taken,  th« 
Bidasoa  was  crossed  (Oct.  7),  the  battle  of  the  Nivelle  fought  ani 
won  (Nov.  10),  and  at  length,  in  February,  the  lower  Adour  was  passei 
Bayonne  invested,  and  Soult  obliged  to  withdraw  towards  the  wst 

But  by  this  time  events  on  the  other  side  of  France  had  change* 
the  appearance  of  the  war.      Napoleon's  threatened  invasion  ■  j 
Russia  had  taken  place  ;  the  defensive  plan  adopted  by  the  Busa*  ] 
proved  successful.     The  Emperor  had  himself  hastened  back  to  ft*| 
after  the  conflagration  of  Moscow,  while  his  ruined  and  broken  aHf 
struggled  home  through  the  terrible  suffering  of  the  Russian  win**] 
As  Alexander  had  foreseen,  the  reverse  of  the  French  had  been  W* 
Jowed  by  the  defection  a):.  ^\?X.  qI  Ptvisaia  and  shortly  afterwtf*] 
Austria.     The  po\^^T^  ol  IEavc^^  ^^\^  'Cwxs.  ^'^vn,  fonne«?  '-^  • 
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coalition.  With  each  troope  as  he  could  collect,  Napoleon  had 
hniried,  in  the  sommer  of  1813,  to  the  very  furthest  confines  of 
Gennany,  and  fought  the  great  battles  of  Lutzen  and  Bautzen. 
But  the  flower  of  his  troops  had  been  lost  in  Russia,  his  armies 
were  no  longer  what  they  had  been.  His  enemies  in  vast  numbers 
began  to  gather  round  him.  Though  victorious  at  the  gigantic 
battle  of  Dresden  (Aug.  24, 1813),  he  was  unable  to  make  a  final 
stand  against  the  vast  armaments  of  the  coalition.  Several  of  his 
lieutenants  were  defeated,  and  at  length  (Oct.  19),  the  battle  of 
Leipzig,  after  three  days  of  fighting,  ended  in  his  complete  defeat.  It 
is  said  that  on  the  two  sides  the  killed  and  wounded  amounted  to 
110,000  men.  The  victorious  allies  swept  onwards,  and  just  at  the 
dose  of  the  year  1813  entered  France.  The  spring  of  the  following 
year  was  occupied  by  the  brilliant  campaign  in  which  Napoleon 
exerted  all  his  genius  in  vain  to  check  the  huge  masses  of  the 
invaders.  While  Wellington  was  making  good  his  position  in  the 
south  of  France,  in  spite  of  the  ability  which  he  displayed.  Napoleon 
was  being  constantly  driven  backward  upon  the  east.  The  effect  could 
not  but  be  felt  by  tiie  southern  army,  and  Soult  deserves  great  credit 
for  the  skill  with  which  he  still  hold  at  bay  the  victorious  English. 
He  was  however  defeated  at  Orthes  (Feb.  27),  lost  Bordeaux 
(March  8),  and  was  finally  driven  eastward  towards  Toulouse,  intend- 
ing to  act  in  imion  with  Suchet,  whose  army  in  Catalonia  was  as  yet 
unbeaten.  On  the  heights  upon  the  east  of  Toulouse,  for  Wellington 
had  brought  his  army  across  the  Qaronne,  was  fought,  with  some- 
what doubtful  result,  the  great  battle  of  Toulouse.  The  ^^^  ^^ 
victory  has  been  claimed  by  both  parties ;  the  aim  of  tovioum. 
the  English  general  was  however  won,  the  Gkax)nne  ^"***  ^^*  ^*^*' 
was  passed,  the  French  position  taken,  Toulouse  evacuated  and 
occupied  by  the  victors.  The  triumph  such  as  it  was  had  cost  the 
victors  7000  or  8000  men,  a  loss  of  life  which  might  have  been  spared, 
for  Napoleon  had  already  abdicated,  and  the  battie  was  entirely  use- 
less. This  was  the  last  action  of  the  Peninsula  War,  in  which, 
after  years  of  steadfast  resistance,  the  English  had  at  length  tri- 
umphantiy  swept  the  French  from  the  Peninsula,  and  done  their 
full  share  in  the  great  events  which  temporarily  closed  the  career  of 
Napoleon. 

The  negotiations  which  had   terminated  in  the  abdication  of 
Napoleon  had,  as  far  as  England  was  concerned,  been  Longtenv* 
carried  on  by  the  same  ministry  which  had  had  the  J^^*' 
duty  of  oondacting  the  war.    The  Tory  party  ^\iiOcL  "bu^q^ 
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the  French  Eevolution  and  the  policy  of  Pitt  had  called  into 
existence,  robbed  of  the  better  and  more  liberal  elements  which 
the  presence  of  Pitt  himself  and  his  friends  had  introduced  into 
it,  had  succeeded  in  spite  of  its  defects  and  of  various  opportunities 
for  a  change  in  continuing  its  hold  upon  the  Government.  There 
was  at  Erst  one  important  member  of  it  who  kept  up  something 
Policy  of  of  the  views  of  Pitt.    This  was  Canning,  the  Foreign 

^'**»'»*»«-  Minister.    But  the  presence  of  so  incongruous  an  ele- 

ment tended  rather  to  the  weakness  than  to  the  strength  of  the  ad- 
mtnistraticn  ;  nor  is  it  certain  that  in  the  present  crisis  of  Europe  his 
views  were  such  as  to  render  him  the  most  efficient  minister.  Castle- 
reagh,  a  man  of  narrower  views  and  of  much  inferior  talent,  acted  as 
War  Minister.  Between  him  and  Canning  a  strong  antagonism 
arose.  Canning's  errors  were  those  of  a  liberal  and  noble  mind.  He 
was  anxious  to  see  the  Spaniards  carry  out  their  insurrection  as  much 
as  possible  by  their  own  means,  and  the  wish  led  him  to  believe  the 
false  tales  of  their  patriotism  and  resources  with  which  the  braggart 
spirit  of  the  Spaniards  supplied  him.  This  credulity  was  strengthened 
by  the  reports  of  Mr.  Frere,  whom  he  had  sent  to  the  Peninsula  as 
ambassador,  and  he  was  tiius  induced  to  misapply  the  wealth  of 
England,  and  to  misuse  the  opportunities  which  his  position  as 
Foreign  Minister  gave  him,  so  as  seriously  to  weaken  the  hands  of 
Wellington.  His  desire  for  the  political  regeneration  of  Spain  blinded 
him  somewhat  to  the  military  necessities  of  the  time,  which  required 
that  our  general  should  be  invested  with  almost  absolute  authority, 
and  the  arrangement  of  political  matters  postponed  till  after  the 
favourable  conclusion  of  the  war.  But  though  he  thus  not  mi- 
CMuiiiie'i  frequently  threw  obstacles  in  Wellington's  way.  Canning 

qvarrflfi  witb  by  no  mcaus  approved  of  the  inefficient  administration 
Cm  eroaflfh.  ^£  Castlcrcagh,  and  the  constant  starvation  of  the 
military  side  of  the  Peninsula  War.  So  far  had  the  quarrel  with 
the  War  Minister  extended  that  Canning  had  contrived,  not  perhaps 
Ro  openly  and  straightforwardly  as  could  be  wished,  to  extort  from  the 
Prime  Minister  a  promise  that  Lord  Castlereagh  should  be  removed 
from  his  responsible  situation,  failing  which  he  declared  that  he 
would  himself  withdraw.  His  support  was  so  necessaiy  to  the 
Prime  Minister  that  he  had  persuaded  him  to  remain  in  office.  But 
Canning  had  throughout  privately  expressed  the  strongest  disappro- 
bation of  the  Walcheren  expedition,  and  when  its  failure  became 
known,  and  when  inquiries  upon  the  subject  brought  to  Ught  the 
fact  that,  while  sitting  in  l\i%  Bam^  Cabinet  with  Castlereagh,  he  had 
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been  in  fact  intrigoing  for  his  diamiBBal,  the  quarrel  came  to  a  point. 
Sharp  words  were  exchanged  between  the  ministers,  and  the  con- 
sequence was  a  duel  (Sept  22),  in  which  Canning  was  slightly 
wonnded.  It  was  of  course  impossible  for  the  antagonists  to  serve 
longer  in  the  same  ministry.  They  both  resigned,  and  their 
example  was  followed  by  the  Duke  of  Portland,  whose  failing 
health  had  from  the  first  rendered  him  unfit  for  his  position, 
and  whose  weakness  was  exhibited  in  allowing  so  grave  a  quarrel 
to  spring  up  within  the  limits  of  his  Cabinet  It  became  necessary 
to  reconstitute  the  ministry,  and  after  a  fruitless  negotiation  with 
Lords  Grey  and  Qrenville — ^with  so  little  reality  in  it  n^^iirtrirW'r" 
that  Qrey  did  not  think  it  worth  his  while  to  come  «fik«miiiiitr7. 
to  London  on  the  subject — Perceval,  who  had  long 
been  the  most  important  person  in  the  Cabinet,  assumed  the 
nominal  direction,  and  Lord  Wellesley,  who  had  lately  been  serving 
as  ambassador  in  Spain,  where  he  had  superseded  Mr.  Frere,  was 
induced  to  accept  the  ministry  of  foreign  afSedrs.  Lord  Castlereagh 
was  succeeded  by  Lord  Liverpool  at  the  War  Office,  with  Lord 
Palmerston  as  under  secretary.  The  reconstruction  of  the  ministry 
made  no  difference  in  its  general  tendencies.  The  introduction  of 
Lord  Wellesley  was  indeed  a  slight  improvement;  he  entered  the 
ministry  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  his  brother's  views  in 
the  Peninsula.  This  to  the  best  of  his  abilities  he  did,  but  he  was 
constantly  thwarted  by  the  mediocre  men  with  whom  he  was  joined, 
and  with  whom  he  was  never  able  to  work  comfortably.  By  far  the 
ablest  and  best  writer  in  the  Cabinet,  his  despatches  were  constantly 
criticised  and  altered.  His  colleagues  could  not  understand  the 
greatness  of  the  openings  afforded  in  the  Peninsula,  and  after  two 
years  of  office  he  withdrew  (Feb.  19,  1812).  The  opportunity 
occurred  in  a  great  ministerial  crisis  caused  by  the  renewed  insanity 
of  the  King,  which  it  was  beUeved  must  have  produced  oontimution 
a  change  of  ministry.  The  Regent,  however,  retained  J^\JJ^ 
Mr.  Perceval  in  office,  and  upon  his  death  Lord  Liverpool  u'T- 
was  called  to  succeed  him,  and  continued  in  office  till  1827,  so  that 
in  fjEu^t  from  the  fall  of  the  Grenville  ministry  to  that  date,  though  with 
some  change  in  the  J9^«(mne2,  there  was  a  continuance  of  the  Tory  rule. 
In  November  1810  the  King,  who  had  never  thoroughly  got  over 
the  fedlure  of  the  Walcheren  expedition,  and  the  disgrace  of  Lord 
Chatham  and  the  Duke  of  York,  was  still  farther  shaken  j^^^^^ 
by  the  death  of  the  Princess  Amelia,  and  before  long  it  tk«  siag 
appeared  that  he  had  become  hopelessly  insane.    Aitex     ^^' 
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•eDail  pnroeituxu  it  was  renticd  (December  iO)  Aat  il  ww  tiK 
dutj  ci  Paziumeni  to  mppl J  the  exiatiiig  deiDCt  in.  tfie  oKgrniatke 
of  GoTcnment.  A  pzeeedesit  fiir  tke  adian  of  the  miniBtrj' vai 
dzmwn  from  Pitt's  eondixet  under  Kmilar  eizcoinstaneeB  in  178ft.  It 
determined  to  xepvodneey  thoo^  in  a  eomewhat  modified  fbmi, 
the  zestzictiona  dien  laid  npon  the  power  of  the  Begent 
But  the  Prmee  of  Wales  was  hr  no  meana  disposed  to 
sabmit  to  these  itatiictiopa,  and  indnced  his  hrothen 
to  join  in  a  protest  against  them.  Nor  did  the  Oppoaitioa  fidl  to  see 
the  probable  ad^uitsge  which  would  aecnia  to  tiiem  from  a  mon 
Tinlimitfd  legencj;  they  regarded  it  as  eertain  that  Grenrille  snd 
Gxej  would  be  called  to  <^ce,  and  they  had  no  wish  to  cnrtail  the 
power  of  the  Crown  when  wielded  by  men  ready  to  rectify  the  mu- 
numagwnent  nnder  which  th^  thonght  the  eoontiy  was  anffeiing. 
But  their  hopes  were  dfstined  to  be  speedily  extingniahed.  In  qpite 
of  his  protest  the  Bill  restneting  the  Begent  was  passed  (FeK  5), 
and  the  Prince  took  the  oaths  befoR  the  Privy  CounciL  He  hid 
already  made  np  hia  mind  that  it  would  be  better  to  continue  Uk 
present  ministry,  for  a  personal  quarrel  had  arisen  between  him  and 
his  Whig  Mends.  He  had  requested  Grenyille  and  Grey  to  draw  iqp 
a  reply  to  addresBes  from  the  two  Houses  which  had  been  presented 
to  him  in  January.  They  had  found  considerable  difficulty  in  com- 
plying with  his  request,  for  Grenville  had  been  a  member  of  Pitt's 
ministry  when  he  restricted  the  regency  in  1788,  while  Qkj  thea 
as  now  was  a  member  of  the  Opposition ;  but  by  careful  supprenion 
of  the  difficulties,  a  reply  was  drawn  out  and  submitted  to  the  Pnno& 
Such  a  compromise  was  not  what  he  had  expected ;  he  summoned  hit 
friend  Sheridan  to  assist  him  in  critidsing  the  reply.  The  papa  vii 
returned  with  pungent  and  witty  marginal  remarks,  and  a  wh(dlf 
different  form  of  reply  suggested.  The  Whig  Lords  took  umbrage  it 
the  levity  and  rudeness  of  the  Prince,  and  did  not  refrain  from  expieai' 
ing  their  anger,  a  line  of  conduct  which,  as  might  have  been  expected,  I 
in  the  case  of  a  man  of  such  selfish  and  merely  personal  politics  tf  t 
the  Prince,  was  warmly  resented.  Moreover,  Uie  flattery  of  ^  I 
Queen,  and  the  adhesion  to  him  of  his  brothers,  who  wished  for^ 
Th«  percevii  Continuation  of  the  Perceval  ministry,  together  with  As 
■iairtry  falsely  hopcful  reports  of  the  physicians,  which  led  hi* 

to  think  that  his  regency  would  be  a  short  one,  indossd 
bim  to  accept  the  situation ;  and  inmiediately  after  having  taken  tks 
oaths  he  declaied \n&  m\£;ii\ioiL  to  retain  Mr.  PercevaL  Althongh  it 
first  expressing  bia  diiB\i[kft  \a  VATD^s^^s^i».^VfQTe  long  entirely  v<* 
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oyer  by  their  courtly  language,  lie  b^au  to  speak  of  his  old  friends 
88  "  the  wicked  politicians."  The  regency  was  at  first  fixed  for  one 
year  only.  At  tilie  end  of  that  time,  that  is,  in  February  1812,  after 
a  few  more  overtures  to  the  Whig  Lords  to  form  a  coalition  with  his 
present  ministry,  which  he  must  have  known  was  impossible,  the 
Prince  allowed  tlie  ministry  to  continue  as  before,  Castlereagh  being 
readmitted  to  office,  and  Lord  Sidmouth  becoming  President  of  the 

CounciL    The  joy  of  Mr.  Perceval  at  the  happy  issue  of  ^^^ «„m^,# 

the  affidr  was  proportionate  to  the  fear  he  had  felt  at  the  Kr.  PeroevaL 
thought  of  losing  office ;  but  it  was  destined  to  be  short-       ^ 
lived,  for  on  the  11th  of  May,^  he  entered  the  House  of  Commons, 
he  was  asBaasinated  by  a  lunatic  of  the  name  of  Bellingham. 

Again  there  was  much  n^otiation,  and  an  attempt  to  introduce 
Lord  Wellesley  and  Mr.  Canning  to  the  ministry.  Of  Lwd  litupooi 
eourse  they  could  not  serve  with  Castlereagh;  they  ■»*«'»«i«- 
were  then  asked  to  form  a  ministry  with  Grenville  and  Grey,  but 
these  Lords  objected  to  the  Peninsula  War,  to  which  Wellesley  was 
pledged.  Grenville  and  Grey  then  attempted  a  ministry  of  their 
own,  but  quarrelled  with  Lord  Moira  on  the  appointments  to  the 
Hoiuehold;  and  as  an  American  war  was  threatening,  and  the 
miniBtry  had  already  given  up  their  Orders  in  Council  (one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  their  unpopularity),  the  Regent,  rather  th&n  remain 
longer  without  a  ministry,  intrusted  Lord  Liverpool  with  the  premier- 
ship,  with  Castlereagh  as  his  Foreign  Secretary,  and  the  old  ministry 
remained  in  office. 

Before  the  day  of  triumph  of  this  ministry  arrived,  while  Napoleon 
wai  still  at  the  height  of  his  power,  and  the  success  of  Wellington 
as  ye$  uncertain,  England  had  drifted  into  war  with 
Ammca.    It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  this  useless  war  Ameriex 
might  not  have  been  avoided  had  the  ministers  been  *'*^  ""* 
men  of  ability.    It  arose  from  the  obstinate  manner  in  which  the 
Qovenmient  clung  to  the  execution  of  their  retaliatory  measures  against 
n»nce,  regardless  of  the  practical  injury  they  were  infiicting  upon  all 
neatrals.     The  causes  of  irritation  have  already  been  mentioned. 
ATyiftri<*«^  adopting  the  policy  of  England,  had  proceeded  to  retaliate ; 
an  embargo  was  laid  upon  trade  both  with  England  and  France, 
md  commercial  relations  with  Europe  practically  broken  off.     An 
rttampted  arrangement  between  the  two  countries  in  1809  had  pro- 
duced bat  little  result    But  though  foreign  trade  had  diminished, 
flie  demand  for  home  manufactures  in  America  had  l&t^V^  mc:t«!^sft.^\ 
iba  populations  of  the  2*^ortherD  and  Eastern  ^tate&  ^(st«  >[>[v^t^V3rc^ 
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witigfiftd  with  the  eiirting  state  of  thingB  and  deddediy  aTene  to  war, 
with  its  certain  expenditnze  and  probable  injiiiy  to  theor  mannfiio- 
turea.  In  the  South  the  case  was  different.  Without  manufiMturei 
to  supply  the  loss  sustained  by  the  restricted  export  of  their  tobaeeo 
and  sugar,  not  in  immp^liafcA  contact  with  Tg"gli«>^  teDdtarj,  aa  were 
the  Northern  States,  and  led  by  an  aristocratic  and  alftve-owniiig 
race,  the  Whites  of  the  South  were  inclined  to  war.  The  ApesideiitB 
were  Virginians,  the  Southerners  had  a  superiority  in  Oongress^  and 
in  May  of  1813  it  became  plain  that  war  must  result  unless  the 
Orders  in  CouncU  were  repealed.  But  England  was  in  eanfiounon 
owing  to  the  assassination  of  Perceval,  and  it  was  not  till  the  nuddk 
of  June,  when  war  had  been  already  dedaied,  that  Broug^iamfa  motion 
for  the  withdrawal  of  the  Orders  was  carried.  The  oonceesian,  awk- 
wardly made  in  the  face  of  the  American  ttireatB^  came  too  late. 
The  Americans  had  already  made  up  their  minds,  and  planned  an 
invasion  of  Canada. 

It  was  a  war  without  great  eyentsi    The  attempts  of  the  Amoi- 

n iw  Bf       cans  upon  Canada  fidled.     Here  and  there  a  sli^ 

*^  **'-  success  attended  the  Kngliah  aims,  and  the  deep  anger 

of  our  enemies  was  moved  by  the  irksome  blockade  of  their  coast, 
and  the  employment  of  the  savage  Indian  tnbes  as  our  allies.  But 
if  fairly  successful  on  land,  the  Engliah  were  to  their  great  astonish- 
ment thoroughly  worsted  upon  the  sea.  Ship  after  ship  was  taken 
by  the  American  frigates.  Nor  was  it  till  our  commanders  consented 
to  recognise  the  fact  that  the  classification  of  the  two  navies  ma 
wholly  different,  and  that  an  American  frigate  was  in  tonnage  and 
weight  of  metal  a  match  for  an  F4Tigli8h  fifty-gun  ship,  that  theK 
disasters  were  brought  to  an  end.  It  was  an  additional  blow  to  the 
pride  of  England  that  the  sailors  by  whom  her  ships  were  defeated 
were  largely  drawn  from  her  own  people.  From  the  wretchednetf 
prevalent  in  England,  from  high  taxes,  commercial  difficulties,  and 
the  severe  laws  of  impressment,  men  fled  for  refuge  to  Amenca; 
and  it  is  said  that  as  many  as  16,000  Englishmen  were  serving  ts 
board  the  American  fleet 

The  war  was  really  so  causeless  and  so  prejudicial  to  the  succea 
Att«mptod  of  the  allies  in  Europe,  that  the  Emperor  of  Bnssia 
negotuttona.  attempted,  in  1813,  to  bring  it  to  a  close  by  media- 
tion, and  although  his  offer  was  declined,  a  negotiation  was  entoed 
into  at  Ghent  which  ultimately  proved  successful  But  before  tka 
negotiators  advanced  iai  m  their  labours  the  war  threatened  to 
assume  a  more  BerioxiB  c^MiiaicXfit,     Oii^^  cM»a.tiQn  of  hostilities  o 
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the  south  of  Fiance,  a  cowderable  nombei  of  the  ETigliBh  tioopa 
were  embarked  at  Boideaux  direct  for  AIneric€^  without  even  being 
allowed  to  retom  home,  and  increased  eneigy  began  to  show  itself 
in  all  directions.  A  large  fleet  under  Bear^ Admiral  Cockbum,  and 
a  body  of  troops  under  General  Boss,  were  despatched  to  the  Chesa- 
peake, and  a  combined  attack  by  land  and  water  was  made  upon 
Washington,  the  Federal  capital  The  success  of  the  expedition, 
which  was  complete,  was  stained  by  the  destruction  of  oavtan  of 
all  public  property,  offices,  and  buildings  in  the  city.  w»diia«toii. 
An  outcry  was  raised,  not  only  in  America  but  in  Europe,  at 
what  was  regarded  as  an  act  of  vandalism.  It  is  said  that  the 
English  Gbvemment  had  ordered  it  as  a  retaliation  for  the  bar- 
barities of  the  Americans  on  the  Canadian  frontier,  and  as  it  is 
confessed  that  private  property  was  scrupulously  spared,  it  may 
well  be  a  question  whether  in  fact  such  a  destruction  of  national 
property  is  not  a  better  manner  of  exhibiting  the  severity  of 
war  than  the  destruction  of  private  property  which  so  constantly 
attends  it. 

The  capture  of  Washington  was  followed  by  other  expeditions  of 
a  like  nature  with  less  satisfactory  results.  Large  and  systematic 
operations  jigainst  a  continent  are  at  all  times  difficult,  and  certainly 
they  were  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  English  ministiy  as  then 
constituted.  They  relapsed  into  all  the  old  errors  of  the  American 
War,  and  the  militaiy  operations  were  reduced  to  mere  piratical 
excursions.  An  effort  was  indeed  made  upon  the  only  side  where 
a  base  of  operations  existed,  but  on  so  small  a  scale  and  so  badly 
directed  as  to  be  entirely  useless.  A  combined  attack  by  land  and 
water  was  arranged  against  Plattsburg  upon  Lake  Champlain.  The 
dilatoriness  of  the  commander.  Sir  George  Prevost,  allowed  the 
flotilla  to  begin  the  fight  unaided ;  it  was  completely  beaten,  and  its 
destruction  putting  an  end  to  all  hope  of  success,  the  army  with- 
drew. An  attack  on  Baltimore  met  with  no  better  fate,  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  province  of  Maine  was  taken  and  occupied.  The 
arrival  of  the  Peninsula  troops,  no  longer  well  commanded,  had 
produced  but  little  effect ;  the  negotiations  at  Ghent  were  gradually 
dzawing  to  a  conclusion.  The  Convention  was  signed  on  the  24th 
of  December.  It  was,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  temper  of 
the  two  nations,  little  more  than  a  compromise.  The  real  points 
at  issue  were  scarcely  touched,  the  boundaries  were  left  for  future 
negotiation.  Such  as  it  was  it  came  too  late  to  sav^  '^^^^asA  Ixqtsv 
one  more  disaster.    An  expedition  similar  in  cbaxojcXec  \a  >^^^r^ 
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already  mentioned  had  been  directed  agunat  New  Odeana.  The 
place  waa  Yigoionsly  defended  by  Geneial  Jackaon.  Natmal  diffi- 
culties and  mismanagement  met  the  "RngJitA  at  etvrj  turn.  The 
earth  waa  too  sandy  to  allow  of  ledonbta ;  while  the  Amencana  naed 
cotton  bales,  which  answered  admirably  as  defences,  the  £ng^ 
foond  nothing  better  than  banelB  of  sngar  and  molaasea  When  tiie 
storming  parties  reached  the  enemy^  lines  they  foond  that  theii 
fiaficines  and  scaling-ladderB  had  been  neglected ;  the  aqsanlt  became 
impracticable.  As  the  approach  of  the  town  had  been  oompletdy 
exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  veiy  heavy  loss  had  been  anrtained, 
three  "RngliRh  generals,  and  among  them  Sir  Edmnnd  Fakenham, 
had  been  killed,  and  Lambert,  who  had  sncoaeded  to  the  command, 
thought  it  better  to  withdraw  the  anny. 

The  American  War  |ras  thus  still  at  its  height  when  thb  mhuBtiy 
^fr^^^^  «f  had  been  called  upon  to  arrange  the  &te  of  the  late  Oon- 
■apoteM.  qneror  of  Enrope.    When  the  allies,  in  their  advance 

towards  France,  had  assembled  at  Frankfort^  not  yet  certain  of  sae- 
cess,  and  conscious  that  their  work  would  be  easy  could  they  sept- 
rate  Napoleon's  interests  from  those  of  the  nation,  they  had  offered 
to  negotiate  at  a  general  Congress  upon  the  fixed  condition  that 
France  should  abandon  Italy,  Holland,  Germany  and  Spain,  and 
confine  itself  to  its  natural  boundaries.  Napoleon,  suspecting  not 
without  reason  their  intentions  in  accepting  the  Congress,  had 
refused  the  conditions.  His  refusal  had  been  followed  by  a  veiy 
able  proclamation  of  the  allies,  separating  the  interests  of  the  mler 
from  that  of  the  people,  and  promising  that  France  should  retain 
its  just  weight  in  the  balance  of  nations.  Conscious  of  the  effect  of 
this  declaration,  which  exactly  suited  the  feelings  of  the  majority  of 
Frenchmen,  Napoleon  hastened  to  accept  the  conditions.  But  he 
was  told  it  was  too  late.  Traitors  had  already  informed  the  allied 
sovereigns  that  they  were  strong  enough  to  avoid  compromise.  The 
great  campaign  which  followed  had  shown  how  much,  could  yet  he 
done  by  the  Emperor's  genius.  Again  negotiations  were  opened  at 
Cyitillon ;  Napoleon  expressed  the  utmost  readiness  to  accept  the 
terms  of  Frankfort.  But  the  ultimatum  of  the  allies  had  now  riaen, 
the  Rhine  boundary  was  no  longer  to  be  conceded.  Napoleon  could 
not  make  up  Ids  mind  to  allow  France  to  issue  from  the  war  les 
than  when  he  had  first  taken  possession  of  the  Government  The 
Treaty  of  ChUtillon  was  broken  off  and  war  was  again  resumed ;  and  . 
aa  though  to  expieaa  t\ie  com'5\^\«afts»  of  thefr  determination,  the  allied 
flovereigns  entered  m\«  «^  twaX;^  ^X.  CSaasasissBJ^.  ^wh  1\  by  which 
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hssj  bound  themselyes  together  fox  twenty  yean,  promised  each  to 
npply  150,000  men,  to  which  England  was  to  add  a  subsidy  of 
fiSyOOO,000.  The  knowledge  of  this  treaty  made  Napoleon  feel  that 
lome  desperate  stroke  alone  conld  save  him.  He  passed  with  his 
brces  into  the  rear  of  the  allies ;  he  was  nearer,  as  he  himself  said,  to 
Vienna  than  they  were  to  Paris.  The  movement  put  them  in  great 
)erplexity.  To  leave  so  formidable  a  person  upon  their  communica- 
dons  seemed  too  dangerous  a  step.  Again  treason  served  them  in 
i;ood  stead.  Their  Mends  in  Paris,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Talley- 
Mid,  urged  them  at  once  to  move  upon  the  capitaL  Joseph  Bona- 
parte, who  had  been  left  in  charge  there,  with  Marmont  and  Mortier, 
fought  a  last  battle  before  the  very  walls.  Joseph  lost  heart,  and 
)rdered  the  marshals  to  capitulate,  the  army  was  withdrawn  behind 
che  city,  and  Paris  was  in  the  hands  of  the  allies.  This  was  fatal  to 
ill  Napoleon's  hopes.  He  came  to  Fontainebleau,  there  found 
[limself  gradually  deserted,  heard  how  his  marshals  one  affcer  the 
Tther  had  joined  the  victorious  allies,  and  on  the  4th  of  April 
dgned  his  abdication,  consenting  to  withdraw  to  the  Isle  of  Elba, 
irhich  was  to  be  constituted  into  a  principality  for  his  convenience. 
He  was  to  be  allowed  400  soldiers,  his  wife  and  child  were  to  be 
placed  in  possession  of  Placentia  and  Parma,  and  he  was  to  retain  the 
title  of  Emperor.  In  the  settlement  of  the  affairs  of  France  and 
ESuxope  he  was  to  have  no  voice.  The  last  stroke  of  ill-fortune 
leemed  to  have  come  upon  him  when  his  Austrian  wife,  over- 
persuaded  by  her  relations,  deserted  him,  and  set  off  with  his  young 
Kxn  to  Vienna.  During  his  ten  months'  residence  in  the  Isle  of  Elba 
the  settlement  of  Europe  was  being  carried  on  by  the  diplomatists  of 
ill  the  powers  assembled  at  Vienna. 

Thus  the  Tory  ministry  seemed  at  last  to  have  reaped  the  fruit  of 
their  lengthened  efforts,  and  to  have  justified  their  long  retention  of 
office.    But  we  shall  look  in  vain  for  any  merit  in  their  policy  but 
ime,  and  that  is  pteadfastness.    The  accidental  discovery,   -^^  .  ^. 
for  it  was  little  more,  of  a  general  pf  surpassing  genius  of  the  Tory 
bad  enabled  them  to  hide  under  his  greatness  their  own   '^"'' 
nediocrity ;  his  skill  had  covered  their  constantly-repeated  blunders, 
ind  fortune  had  supplied  them  with  an  enemy  whose  enthusiastic 
lelf- confidence,  arbitrary   temper,   and   insatiable   ambition,  had 
nsatralized  his  transcendent  genius,  had  forced  upon  them  allies 
vhom  their  own  skill  could  not  have  secured,  and  had  even  alienated 
Jib  people  whose  natural  representative  he  was.    Wit\v  tYi<e»^  ^i^viir 
iges  they  had  been  able  to  obtain  that  success  w\v\c\i  &  ^^^.'>3a\^  oV 
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polic)  even  when  itself  erroneous  not  nnfirequently  secures.  The^ 
had  raised  England  to  a  position  of  the  highest  importance,  the  sao- 
cess  of  Enrope  against  Napoleon  was  indisputably  due  to  her.  Tet 
it  cannot  be  said  that  they  were  urged  by  patriotic  motives.  Throne- 
out  their  conduct  had  been  dictated  by  tiie  interests  of  their  clasB. 
They  had  recc^nized  in  Napoleon  the  great  subverter  of  old  instito- 
tionSy  the  arch-enemy  of  the  aristocratic  order.  It  was  in  thii 
capacity  chiefly  that  they  had  pursued  him  with  such  firm  and 
andeviating  hostility.  Of  the  events  which  took  place  during  thdi 
ministry,  of  the  successful  skill  and  bravery  of  soldiers  and  sailors,  of 
the  establishment  of  national  independence  whether  in  England  or 
on  the  Continent,  all  Englishmen  may  be  proud.  Those  who,  read- 
ing history  by  the  light  of  subsequent  events,  still  hold  that  a 
strong  aristocratic  element  is  a  necessary  ingredient  of  constitutumal 
liberty  will  admire  their  motives.  But  to  those  who  feel  that 
growth  and  advance  is  the  essential  principle  of  the  life  of  a  nation, 
and  that  those  only  are  good  governors  who  are  capable  of  unda>> 
standing  and  of  canying  out  the  necessities  of  advancing  civilization, 
their  sole  claim  to  respect  (and  that  is  after  all  no  small,  one)  will  be 
that  they  knew  their  own  minds,  and  in  spite  of  all  difficoltiei 
realized  their  object. 

The  same  motive  of  class  aggrandizement  which  detracts  from  the 
■om«  virtue  of  the  foreign  policy  of  this  ministry  underlaj 

goTwiunent.  ^^  whole  administration  of  home  affairs.  There  wm 
an  incapacity  to  look  at  public  affairs  from  any  but  a  class  or  aiisto- 
cratic  point  of  view.  The  natural  consequence  was  a  constantly 
increasing  mass  of  discontent  among  the  lower  orders,  only  kept  in 
restraint  by  an  overmastering  fear  felt  by  all  those  higher  in  Kmk  of 
the  possible  revolutionary  tendencies  of  any  attempt  at  change. 
Much  of  the  discontent  was  of  course  the  inevitable  consequence  of 
the  circumstances  in  which  England  was  placed,  and  for  which  the 
Government  was  only  answerable  in  so  far  as  it  created  those 
circumstances.  At  the  same  time  it  is  impossible  not  to  blame  the 
complacent  manner  in  which  the  misery  was  ignored  and  the 
occasional  success  of  individual  merchants  and  contractors  regarded 
as  evidences  of  national  prosperity.  At  the  beginning  of  the  yetf 
ISIO,  Perceval,  who  in  the  interest  of  the  Government  had  beea 
proveuting  oa  lai  aa  ^^osaMa  ^  mcyiiry  into  the  Walcheren  fEulank 
was  bold  enougli  at  VW  o^xiMi^  oil  >iiafc  ^^ft»stfsii.\Ri  take  credit  to  hin* 
8oU  for  Uiat  ex^ed\l\oii,ty5AVi  ^^O^sa^S^oaX^Sis^^Tisiik^^^ 
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oessfiilly  as  in  the  times  of  piofound  peace.  Such  assertioiis  could 
not  haye  been  made  without  some  slight  foundation.  While  the 
Continental  System  and  the  Orders  in  Council  had  together  almost 
dosed  the  European  trade,  certain  other  irregular  doors  had  been 
opened;  the  removal  of  the  Portuguese  court  to  the  Brazils  had 
given  hopes  of  an  enlarged  South  American  trade,  and  the  two 
islands  of  Heligoland  and  Anholt  had  been  fortified  and  turned  into 
smuggling  centres  with  some  success.  Certain  public  works,  as  the 
Waterloa  and  Yauxhall  bridges,  had  been  opened.  But  before  the 
year  was  over  the  condition  of  the  countiy  surely  proved  that  the 
prosperity  boasted  of  was  a  mere  phantom.  The  American  trade 
proved  ruinous  to  those  who  had  rushed  into  it ;  the  British  goods 
on  the  Baltic  had  been  seized  and  confiscated ;  the  public  works  had 
been  carried  on  by  a  lavish  issue  of  paper  money,  which  was  now 
xapidly  depreciatii^.  A  bad  harvest  came  to  increase  the  difficulties 
of  the  time.  Early  in  the  spring  wheat  was  already  at  102s.  a 
quarter :  though  ^£7,000,000  worth  was  imported,  it  rose  in  August 
to  1168.  But  then,  under  the  influence  of  a  good  harvest,  it  sud- 
denly dropped  to  94s. — thus  the  agricultural  interest  was  also 
involved  in  ruin. 

Under   all   these  influences   there    was    a    collapse    of   credit. 
There  were  273   stoppages   of  payment   instead   of  DepMniim 
the  ordinaiy  average   of  100,   and  before  the   year  »'*»*•. 
was    out   no   less   than    2314   commissions  of  bankruptcy  were 
Issued.    This  misery  and  depression  lasted  till  the  end  of  the  war. 
Indeed,  in  the  following  years,  1811  and  1812,  it  was  constantly 
increasing.    The  depression  of  commerce  was  so  great  and    the 
collapse  of  credit  so  general  that  an  advance  of  £6,000,000  to  the 
merchants  on  due  security  was  authorized  by  Parliament.    The 
withdrawal  of  Bussia  from  the  Continental  System,  and  its  apparent 
inclination  to    throw  off   Napoleon's    influence,    slightly  revived 
Inuiness.    But  this  improvement  was  neutralized  by  the  fearful 
irinter  and  spring,  which  destroyed  much  of  the  harvest,  and  again 
adsed  the  price  of  wheat.    The  apparent  opposition  between  the 
Interests  of  the  manufacturing  and  agricultural  classes  was  very 
variously  marked.    A  plentiful  liarvest  in  1813,  and  the  opening  of 
continental  ports,  did  much  to  revive  both  trade  and  manu- 
;  but  it  was  accompanied  by  a  fedl  in  the  igfTvce  ol  <!«ra.  \xcyca. 
1171s*  to  76s.    The  consequence  was  widespread  3AB\;t^^  vssiow^'OBft. 
mgneaJtniistei,  which  involved  the  country  banks,  bo  ^i\i^\.  Vsi>i)aft  \.^^ 
Ibnowing  years  S40  of  them  s%ped  payment.     S>o  ^ea^.  ^  ^'^^''^ 
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conld  not  fedl  to  affect  the  manu&ctniing  interest  also ;  apparently 
for  the  instant  the  very  restoration  of  peace  bronght  widespread 
ruin. 

But  whether  for  the  moment  it  was  the  agriculturists  or  the 
merchants  who  suffered  most,  the  lower  classes  were  quite  sure  to 
1^  suffer.    Not  only  did  the  Continental  System  injure  the 

tiM  lower  great  branches  of  English  industry,  tiie  foreign  com 

^^***^  ports  were  also  dosed.    The  increase  of  population 

since  the  large  introduction  of  machinery  in  the  last  century  had 
gone  beyond  the  resources  of  home  production.  The  high  price  of 
wheat  has  been  already  mentioned.  Meat  also  went  up  &om  4d.  or 
5d.  to  lOd.  a  pound.  Considering  the  enormous  rate  of  the  price  df 
com,  it  was  impossible  to  give  wages  sufficient  to  keep  the  operafciTai 
alive.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  1811,  wages  had  sunk  to  7s.  6d.  a 
week.  The  manufacturing  operatives  were  therefore  in  a  state  of 
absolute  misery.  Petitions  signed  by  40,000  or  50,000  men  urged 
upon  Parliament  that  they  were  starving ;  but  there  was  another 
class  which  fared  still  worse.  Machinery  had  by  no  means  superseded 
hand- work.  In  thousands  of  hamlets  and  cottages  handlooms  still 
existed.  The  work  was  neither  so  good  nor  so  rapid  as  work  done 
by  machinery  ;  even  at  the  best  of  times  used  chiefly  as  an  auxiliaiy 
to  agriculture,  this  hand  labour  could  now  scarcely  find  employment 
at  all.  Not  unnaturally,  without  work  and  without  food,  these  hand- 
TheLnddite  workcrs  wcrc  Very -ready  to  believe  that  it  was  the 
rio*"-  machinery  which  caused  their  ruin,  and  so  in  fact  it 

was ;  the  change,  though  on  the  whole  beneficial,  had  brougbt 
much  individual  misery.  The  people  were  not  wise  enough  to  see 
this.  They  rose  in  riot  in  many  parts  of  England,  chiefly  abont 
Nottingham,  calling  themselves  Luddites  (from  the  name  of  a  ceit«n 
idiot  lad  who  some  thirty  years  before  had  broken  stocking-frameci), 
gathered  round  them  many  of  the  disbanded  soldiery  with  whom 
the  country  was  thronged,  and  with  a  very  perfect  secret  oigani- 
zation,  carried  out  their  object  of  machine-breaking.  The  unex- 
pected thronging  of  the  village  at  nightfall,  a  crowd  of  men  witk 
blackened  faces,  armed  sentinels  holding  every  approach,  silentt 
on  all  sides,  the  village  inhabitants  cowering  behind  their  closed 
doors,  an  hour  or  two's  work  of  smashing  and  burning,  and  tie 
disappearance  of  the  crowd  as  rapidly  as  it  had  arrived — such  irae 
the  incidents  of  the  night  riots. 

Perhaps,  however,  t\ift  «k^G\iLtural  labourer  was  still  wor«  o^ 
While  farmers  were  «ft\\m%  >iJti«i  tQini^\.\Vl'^.,Q«  even  at  I70i.,tbi 
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quarter — ^while  it  paid  to  take  in  bits  of  open  down  land,  get  three 
crope  off  it  without  manuring,  and  then  pass  on  to  the  ^  ^^^ 
nert  piece, — the  wretched  labourers  were  told  that  prices  aciiodkni 
weze  so  hi^  that  but  little  could  be  given  them  for  their  **'**™^* 
wages.  The  miseiy  was  therefore  exceedingly  great  among  them; 
aod  even  worse  than  this,  the  Poor  Law  stepped  in  and  destroyed 
thai  chaiacters.  For  the  wages  were  so  low  that  they  could  not  live 
OIL  them,  and  they  were  forced  to  come  upon  the  parish ;  and  the  old 
Poor  Iaw,  in  the  hands  of  the  farmer  guardians,  enabled  those  very 
eniployen  wbo  kept  the  wages  low  to  levy  a  rate  ux>on  their  parishes 
to  support  those  people  whom  they  were  starving,  and  to  give  out- 
door zdief  in  aid  of  wages.  In  other  words,  the  employer  had  thp 
light  to  compel  the  country  to  give  him  the  money  to  pay  his 
kbomen  enough  to  keep  them  alive.  Selfish  views,  too,  were  mixed 
with  fitlfle  political  economy.  Many  labourers  made  cheap  labour ; 
many  hands,  it  was  thought,  made  a  strong  country.  So  this  strange 
grant  in  aid  of  wages  came  to  be  apportioned  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  family  of  the  recipient ;  and  when  the  whole  state  of  the 
nation  pointed  to  the  necessity  of  a  curtailed  population,  a  premium 
was  given  for  its  increase. 

The  termination  of  a  war  so  new  in  its  character,  and  so  universal 
88  that  which  for  the  last  eleven  years  had  been  wasting  DiflmatiM 
Europe,  brought  with  it  great  diifficulties.  On  the  one  ^Sml^^ 
hand  arose  the  question  of  the  position  to  be  taken  up  ^  avep*. 
by  the  allies  with  regard  to  France  ;  on  the  other,  the  reconstitution 
of  Europe,  completely  dislocated  by  the  policy  of  Napoleon.  Both 
questionB  were  rendered  difficult  of  solution  by  the  various  interests 
and  mutual  jealousies  of  the  powers  of  the  victorious  coalition,  fiut, 
— while  those  European  powers  who  had  suffered  most  severely  from 
the  French  arms,  and  especially  Prussia,  on  which  the  vengeance  of 
Napdleoin  had  fallen  most  heavily,  were  desirous  to  treat  France  as  a 
conquered  nation,  so  to  curtail  its  dimensions  as  to  render  it  harm- 
less for  the  future,  and  to  lay  such  burdens  upon  it  as  might  in  some 
degree  recompense  them  for  their  losses, — England,  which  had 
never  felt  the  sword  of  the  conqueror,  and  Russia,  ruled  by  a  Czar 
much  influenced  by  notions  of  chivalry  and  magnanimity,  had 
already  determined  ux>on  an  opposite  course.  Following  the  opinion 
of  the  founder  of  their  party,  the  Tory  Government  which  had 
succeeded  Pitt  declared  its  intention  of  acting  towards  France  as 
towards  a  fijendly  power,  and  of  allowing  it  to  retain  the  same 
frontiers  as  in  1790.    There  wa£  not  much  inagnaxnxQ\\:3  \si  v^i^ 

fltUI,  MOK.  \>^ 
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coniiuct ;  the  Tory  party,  the  champions  of  legitimacy,  could  scarcely 
avoid  restoring  the  Bourbons ;  their  view  of  the  balance  of  Europe 
rendered  a  powerful  France  almost  a  necessity ;  they  could  look  for 
no  continental  acquisitions  for  England,  and  took  care  to  secure  the 
advantages  they  required  for  their  maritime  and  commercial  superi- 
ority in  other  directions.  But,  while  restoring  the  Bourbons,  the 
English  Government  found  itself  compelled  by  the  temper  of  the 
time,  the  course  of  circumstances,  and  the  liberal  views  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia^  to  restore  them  only  upon  conditions.  A  consti- 
tutional government  was  granted  to  France,  ratified  by  a  charter 
securing  the  chief  personal  and  political  rights  of  the  people,  such  as 
the  maintenance  of  the  public  sales  during  the  Bevolution,  freedom 
of  religion,  and  freedom  of  the  press.  . 

A  France  thus  reconstituted,  and  holding  friendly  relations  with 
the  other  powers  of  Europe,  would  naturally  claim  its  share  in  the 
arrangements  of  the  fort])coming  Congress.  It  would  probably  have 
been  wiser  had  the  French  Qovemment  ppstponed  all  definite  settle- 
ments as  to  its  future  limits  till  that  Congress  met ;  the  jealousies 
which  existed  between  the  allies  and  their  conflicting  claims  would 
have  a£forded  opportunity  for  securing  favourable  teims,  for  by  tlic 
Convention,  by  which  France  had  surrendered  the  territories  held  by 
her  armies  in  Europe,  her  troops  had  been  allowed  to  withdraw 
unmolested,  and  a  powerful  army  could  have  been  rapidly  reconsti- 
tuted. But  the  allies,  guided  by  Metternich,  the  Austrian  minister, 
and  determined  to  keep  as  far  as  possible  the  management  of  the 
Congress  in  their  own  hands,  insisted  on  the  immediate  conclusion 
Treat  ©f  ^^  *'^®  treaty  with  France.    Eager  to  gain  popularity 

Parii.  by  the  establishment  of  peace,  the  French  Government 

*^  ^  ^  yielded,  and  in  May  the  Treaty  of  Paris  was  concluded. 

It  was  upon  the  whole  more  favourable  than  France,  as  a  conquered 
nation,  could  have  expedited.  The  frontier  oi  1790  was  even  slightly 
increased  :  towards  the  north  and  towards  the  Rhine  it  was  advanced 
so  as  to  include  several  important  fortresses,  especially  the  strong 
place  of  Landau,  and  towards  the  Alps  about  half  of  Savoy  was  also 
included.  The  demands  of  Prussia  for  a  contribution  towards  the 
expenses  of  the  war  were  rejected  by  the  influence  of  Austria  and 
England,  and  the  treasures  of  art  collected  by  Napoleon's  armies 
were  allowed  to  remain  in  Paris.  The  one  great  loss  sustained  was 
the  Isle  of  France.  It  was  upon  the  sea  and  among  the  colonies 
that  England  looked  for  its  reward  ;  it  retained  Malta,  to  secure  its 
inilnence  in  the  Mediterraiiean,\]\^v^  Ca.^^  ol  Good  Hope,  which  it  had 
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won  from  the  Dutch^  and  now^  to  complete  its  naval  stations  on  the 
road  to  India,  it  insisted  on  the  surrender  of  the  Isle  of  France.  The 
bases  for  the  forthcoming  Treaty  of  Vienna  were  also  roughly  laid  by 
this  peace.  The  published  articles  declared  the  independence  of  the 
States  of  Germany,  the  augmentation  of  Holland  under  the  rule  of 
the  Prince  of  Onmge,  the  independence  of  Switzerland  and  of  the 
Italian  States  outside  the  limits  of  the  Austrian  possessions.  Secret 
articles  explained  what  these  loose  expressions  meant.  Belgium  was 
to  form  the  promised  increase  of  Holland,  and  thus  form  with  it  a 
kingdom  absolutely  in  the  interest  of  England ;  the  left  bank  of  the 
Bhine  was  to  supply  compensations  for  the  German  princes  (which 
meant  that  it  was  to  be  given  to  Bavaria  in  exchange  for  the  Tyrol) ; 
the  POy  the  Tidno,  and  Lago  Maggiore  were  to  form  the  boundaries 
of  Austrian  Italy,  which  thus  included  the  territory  of  Venice ;  and 
flardinla  was  to  receive  Genoa  in  exchange  for  the  portion  of  Savoy 
ceded  to  France. 

The  difficulties  which  were  sure  to  attend  the  forthcoming  Congress 
were  already  felt,  and  it  was  thought  that  the  solution  vidtofthe 
would  be  rendered  easier  by  the  establishment  of  per-   SJg^S"  *° 
sonal  relations  between  the  powers  of  the  coalition.  Aug.  1814. 
The  great  monarchs  of  Eastern  Europe  were  therefore  invited  to  visit 
the  Prince  Begent  in  England.    The  Emperor  of  Austria  declined  to 
ooane,  but  the  Czar  and  the  King  of  Prussia  accepted  the  invitation, 
and  were  received  with  great  pomp  and  enthusiasm.    Several  weeks 
were  passed  in  universal  gaiety,  but  the  political  object  of  the  visit 
was  not  attained.      The  Czar  seemed  more  than  ever  to  occupy 
the  first  place  among  crowned  heads;   and  the  dread  of  Bussian 
inflaence,  and  the  determination  to  oppose  its  claims  in  the  Congress, 
iresre  thus  only  rendered  stronger. 

The  meetings  at  Vienna,  at  first  appointed  for  August,  had  been 
30Btponed  to  September,  and  thither,  after  their  visit   q,,,-,^^ 
^  Elnglaod,  the  monarchs  themselves,  and  the  ministers  vieiuu. 
rliO  represented  the  various  countries  of  the  Congress,   ****•  "^** 
letook  themselves.     The  interests  of  England  were  intrusted  to 
^lOird  Castlereagh,  a  man  of  considerable  firmness,  but  of  mediocre 
Ixilityy  without  accurate  knowledge  or  broad  views  of  the  politics  of 
Europe,  and  deficient  in  the  conciliatory  deportment  so  necessary  for 
■accessful  diplomatist.    The  negotiators  approached  their  difficult 
>^irk  in  a  spirit  which  promised  no  very  good  results.     Almost  of 
^oeflflity  the  character  of  the  Congress,  and  of  the  treaty  it  )^TQ^\vt^^^ 
^longed  rather  to  the  past  than  to  the  future.    It  "woj^  x^xA^'t^^ 
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necessary  by  the  changes  created  by  the  Fiench  Bevolation,  and  was 
in  the  hands  of  a  coalition  called  into  existence  to  oppose  the  Bevo- 
lution,  and  consisting  chiefly  of  monarchs  whose  views  were  both 
absolutist  and  dynastic.  The  Czar  alone  had  certain  liberal  ten- 
dencies, but  they  were  so  mixed  with  personal  ambition  as  to  excite 
mistrust  instead  of  co-operation  among  the  assembled  negotiators. 
The  Congress  therefore  assumed  the  form  of  an  old  European  con- 
gress. It  was  occupied  with  the  personal  and  peculiar  interest  of  each 
sovereign,  the  increase  of  territory  and  influence  of  each  nation,in8tead 
of  attempting  a  settlement  of  Europe  in  accordance  with  any  enlaiged 
or  general  theory  suitable  to  the  great  change  and  growth  .of  ideas 
which  had  been  at  once  the  cause  and  effect  of  the  Revolution. 

As  far  as  England  was  concerned,  its  interests  had  already  been 
The  intorecto  chiefly  secured  by  the  Treaty  of  Pans.  The  new  king- 
w^teiSIlt"  ^^^  of  ^^  Netherlands,  it  was  thought,  would  be  strong 
the  oongreH.  euough  to  hold  the  mouths  of  the  great  rivers  of  that 
country,  and  thus  prevent  any  revival  of  the  Continental  System; 
the  road  to  India  was  rendered  safe  by  the  possession  of  the  Gape 
of  Good  Hope  and  the  Mauritius,  while  Malta  guarded  English 
influence  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  maintenance  of  the  old  Eiuo- 
pean  balance  was  therefore  the  chief  object  which  Castlereagh  had 
now  in  view,  endangered  chiefly  by  the  overwhelming  power  of 
Russia,  threatening  alike  the  countries  of  Europe  and  our  owd 
Asiatic  dominions.  The  haste  with  which  the  Treaty  of  Paris  had  j 
been  concluded  tied  the  hands  of  France,  which  was  represented  by 
Talleyrand ;  and  the  very  moderate  ambition  of  Louis  XVIII.  limited 
the  claims  of  that  country  to  the  completion  of  the  downfall  of  tlie 
Napoleonic  system  by  the  removal  of  Murat  from  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Spanish  Princess,  the  Queen  of 
Etruria,  in  the  Duchy  of  Parma,  which  had  been  promised  to  Maiia 
Louisa,  Napoleon's  wife.  Louis  was  also  anxious  to  save  if  possitie 
the  kingdom  of  Saxony  from  annihilation.  The  really  important 
questions  at  issue  regarded  the  settlement  of  the  East  of  Europe  and 
the  fate  of  Poland  and  Saxony,  which  appeared  indissolubly  coo* 
nected,  so  closely  were  Hie  Courts  of  Russia  and  Prussia  united.  Tie 
Emperor  of  Russia  was  a  man  of  enthusiastic  temperament  and 
liberal  theories,  and  at  the  same  time  of  great  ambition.  He  foood 
satisfaction  for  both  sides  of  his  character  in  a  plan  for  the  reconaBtB* 
tion  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  with  a  liberal  constitution,  ciik* 
imder  his  own  luLe  as  Vm^  cit  under  some  prince  of  his  Ix^ 
acJinowled 'in^^  bia  axxi^ieiaaiC.^.    '^^  ^^.oicv^^Xft.'Cwa  project  he  requirrf 
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the  poasession  of  the  whole  of  Poland,  a  reward  which  the  over- 
weening -value  he  set  on  his  own  services  to  the  coalition  induced 
him  to  regard  as  by  no  means  more  than  his  due.    Both  Prussia  and 
Austria  would  have  been  called  upon  to  restore  certain  portions  of 
Poland  which  had  fallen  to  their  lot  in  the  different  partition  treaties, 
but  he  supposed  that  his  own  resignation  of  certain  portions  would 
counterbalance  these  sacrifices,  while  Austria  would  be  well  rewarded 
by  the  possession  of  Lombardj  and  Venice,  and  Prussia  by  the  whole 
of  Saxony.     The  adhesion  of  the  Saxon  king  to  Napoleon  was 
thought  to  justify  tlje  sovereigns  of  the  coalition  in  confiscating  his 
country,  which,  with  the  approbation  of  Russia,  was  clain^ed  in  its 
entirety  by  the  Prussitm  Government.    It  is  plain  that  the  claims 
of  Bussia  and  Prussia  could  not  but  be  in  the  last  degree  objection- 
able to  Austria.    Absolutist  in  its  tendencies,  it  cared  nothing  for 
the  freedom  of  Poland,  while  the  possession  of  territory  conterminous 
with  the  hereditary  states  of  Austria  would  render  Russia  a  most 
dangerous  rivaL    At  the  same  time,  Prussia,  the  -constant  object  of 
Austrian  jealousy,  if  Saxony  passed  into  its  hands,  woul4  at  once  lose 
that  broken  and  dislocated  shape  which  had  hitherto  been  its  weakness, 
and  would  acquire  a  position  in  Germany  which  Austria  could  scarcely 
hops  to  equal    The  policy  of  Austria  was  therefore  clearly  marked. 
The  position  of  England  was  not  so  obvious.    It  is  possible  to  say 
now,  guided  by  the  light  of  subsequent  events,  and  led  7]^^    u    ^^ 
by  tiie  spirit  of  freedom  and  nationality  which  has  made  Engund  ««» 
such  vast  strides  of  late  years,  that  the  Government  of  ***'  con«»«M- 
England,  the  home  of  free  institutions  and  avowedly  the  champion 
of  national  liberty,  should  have  come  forward  even  then  in  that 
CApacity,  should  have  rejoiced  at  the  reconstitution  of  Poland,  and 
have  sought  the  unification  of  Germany  by  supporting  the  power  of 
Proflsia,  and  should  have  objected  to  the  establishment  of  Austria 
in  Italy,  a  country  where  her  rule  was  certain  to  be  disliked  by  the 
population.    But  the  English  Government  at  the  time  was  a  Tory 
^ItrFemment,  bent  rather  upon  restraining  than  increasing  popular 
tendencies,  and  under  the  dominion  of  three  overmastering  influences 
.^.^the  desire  to  secure  England  from  any  possibility  of  a  renewal  of 
^le  Continental  System,  an  extreme  jealousy  of  the  pretensions  and 
of  the  Russian  Emperor,  and  the  wish  to  establish  for  some 

at  all  events  the  peace  of  Europe.    Its  policy  was  therefore 

<%^0Oiisistent  and  shortsighted,  thoagh  good  for  the  immediate  object  \ 
"*"    ir  <rf  *^®  advance  of  Russia  made  the  English  mmialTj  \i^\i<\  \.^\^ 
^e0  towards  Poland;  the  satisfection  and  friendaViY^  oi  'Sx^asft 
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were  more  important  tlian  the  rights  of  Genoa ;  the  immediate 
balance  of  the  powers  of  Germany  was  more  important  than  the 
national  aspirations  either  of  Italy  or  of  Germany. 

It  so  happened  that  the  views  of  France  were  at  this  instant 
j^  p,Vt87  similar  to  those  of  England.  Before  the  formal  opening 
of  piTMice.  Qf  i^Q  Congress  an  attempt  had  been  made  by  the  four 

great  powers  to  get  the  management  of  it  entirely  into  their  own  hand& 
France  wonld  thus  have  been  ezdnded  from  the  settlement  of  Europe ; 
but  Talleyrand  was  not  a  man  to  bear  quietly  such  an  exclusion ;  he 
appeared  as  the  champion  of  the  smaller  states,  and  succeeded  ib 
thwarting  the  efforts  of  the  great  powers.  This,  with  other  less  im- 
portant causes,  had  embroiled  him  with  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  whose 
objects  he  was  thus  bent  on  thwarting.  The  King  of  Saxony  was  a 
friend  and  relative  of  Louis  XYIII. ;  to  save  him  and  his  country 
from  destruction  was  a  part  of  the  French  programme.  It  therefore 
suited  Talleyrand  to  adopt  the  views  of  Castlereagh. 

Thus  Austria,  France,  and  England,  in  conjunction  with  the  gmaller 
DiviBieaof  German  powers,  who  looked  with  great  dislike  to  the 
oe  oongreis.  annihilation  of  one  of  the  chief  among  them,  were  thrown 
upon  one  side,  in  opposition  to  Russia  and  Prussia.  The  arrogant  and 
high-handed  manner  in  which  those  two  powers  proceeded  to  take 
temporary  possession  of  the  countries  which  they  claimed  still  further 
excited  the  anger  of  their  opponents.  So  severe  did  the  dispute  grow, 
so  indissoluble  did  the  knot  appear,  that  war  between  the  powers  them- 
selves seemed  threatening.  The  Treaty  of  Ghent  and  the  conclusioD 
of  the  English  war  with  America  allowed  Castlereagh  to  act  with 
more  vigour,  and  in  January  a  secret  treaty  was  entered  into 
between  France,  Austria,  and  England,  by  which  each  coontzj 
agreed  to  supply  troops  to  compel,  if  necessaly,  the  adoption  of  their 
combined  policy.  Although  this  treaty  was  kept  a  secret,  the  tinn 
attitude  and  the  combination  of  the  three  powers  were  so  evident  < 
comiroiniie  that,  as  neither  party  really  wished  for  war,  a  coffl- 
agreed  to.  promise  was  discovered.    About  half  of  Saxony,  with 

a  third  of  its  population,  was  taken  from  the  King  and  given  to 
Prassia,  while  the  Czar,  withdrawing  from  his  extreme  demand  with 
regard  to  Poland,  allowed  the  Duchy  of  Posen  to  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  Prussians,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  GalbA 
together  with  the  district  of  Tamopol,  to  be  retained  by  AuaM 
while  Krakow  was  to  become  a  free  and  neutral  republic.  Pbl*' 
was  thus  in  part  iecou«X\\xiL\Ad,  but  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Bwb^ 
Theso  great  queatioua  \ievii%  «&\JOi^^  SJcv^  ^xmngements  upon  the 
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minor  pointy  proceeded  with  gome  rapidity;  the  left  bank  of  the 
Bhine  was  given  to  Bavaria  and  Prussia;  Grenoa  passed  to  Sar- 
dinia; the  two  houses  of  Hesse  were  re-established;  Luxemburg 
was  given  to  the  Low  Countries ;  Mayence  became  a  Federal 
fortress;  the  Tyrol  was  restored  to  Austria;  Switzerland  was  re- 
organized chiefly  in  accordance  with  the  arrangements  France  had 
made  there  ;  the  conduct  of  Murat,  who  began  to  show  a  tendency 
towards  Napoleonism,  facilitated  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  in 
Naples ;  Parma  was  given  to  Maria  Louisa  for  hex  life ;  and  the 
Congress  completed  its  work  by  two  great  declarations  of  principle, 
one  secoiing  the  freedom  of  the  navigation  of  rivers,  tiie  otiier 
expressing,  what  was  very  dear  to  Englishmen  at  the  time,  a  universal 
disapprobation  of  the  slave  trade. 

Before  the  conclusion  of  these  questions  Castlereagh  had  been 
compelled  by  the  meeting  of  Parliament  to  return  to  England,  and 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  taken  his  place  at  Vienna.    His  work 
there  was  not  completed  when  the  news  arrived  that  Napoleon  had 
broken  loose  from  Elba,  and  the  Duke  was  wanted  to  aMjapeof 
take  command  of  the  allied  army  in  Belgium.      The  v»p<»i6on  from 
renewal  of  the  common  danger  produced  a  temporary 
harmony  among  the  negotiators  at  Vienna.      Th£  chief  questions 
were  rapidly  settled,  and  a  joint  proclamation,  issued  by  the  eight 
powers  which  had  signed  the  Peace  of  Paris,  declared  Napoleon  the 
public  enemy  of  Europe.    The  Congress  continued  i&  sittings,  but 
military  preparations  for  the  time  absorbed  all  attention. 

It  was  agreed  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  Treaty  of  Chaumont, 
eacli  of  the  four  great  powers  supplying  its  quota  of  troops,  or  in 
the  case  of  England  an  equivalent  in  money.    While  Buutaiy 
the  Pru«d<«s  and  the  English  with  their  aUies  were  to  SS^- 
advance  into  France  and  the  Netherlands,  the  other   Hapoieon. 
powers  were  to  pass  the  Bhine  and  join  in  a  great  advance  upon 
Paris.     It  was  hoped  that  by  the  end  of  April  500,000  men  would 
be  ready  for  the  great  movement.      The  French  Court  had  taken 
xefuge  in  the  Netherlands,  and  as  the  people  of  that  country  were 
already  half  inclined  to  join  the  French^  it  seemed  certain  that  that 
430untry  would  be  the  chief  seat  of  operations ;  the  war  there  was 
intrusted  to  the  Anglo-allies  under  Wellington,  and  the  Prussians 
Qjider   Prince  BltLcher.      The  hope  of  speedy  action  was  quickly 
gaen  to  be  vain.     Since  the  peace  many  countries  had  di&Vk^xii^.^ 
fc|itf>ir  troops,  many  of  the  best  English  regimenta  \ia^  \>eeTi  \^«s)\>  \x> 
Kluxerica,  and  m  spite  of  its  long  experience,  the  lEivg|iia\L  CaONerKHx«?oX 
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showed  its  nsual  weakness  in  the  war  administration.  Welling- 
ton was  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  postponing  the  opening  of  the 
campaign  till  June  or  July. 

This  delay  gave  Najwleon  an  opportunity  of  striking  the  first 
blow,  and  although  he  could  immediately  dispose  of  not  more 
than  125,000  men,  and  although  the  English  and  Prussian  armies 
amounted  to  220,000,  the  arrangement  of  the  allied  troops  gave 
him  much  hope  of  a  successful  campaign.  Bent  upon  covering 
vaptfiMB«Bft«n  Brussels,  uncertain  where  the  blow  which  he  felt 
••'•'■^  sure  would  soon  be  struck  would  fall  and  in  order  to 

facilitate  the  subsistence  of  his  troops,  Wellington  had  spread  his 
-army  over  a  Ipng  line  of  frontier,  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Charleroi  to  Antwerp  and  Ostend.  In  like  manner  the  Prussian 
corps  were  spread  eastward  from  Charleroi  to  Li^ge.  Trusting 
to  the  wide  dissemination  of  the  allied  troops  to  render  concen- 
tration difficult,  Napoleon  thought  to  push  between  the  English 
and  Prussian  armies,  and  to  crush  them  one  after  the  other. 
With  all  his  old  skill,  he  rapidly  collected  his  army  on  the 
Sambre,  issued  on  the  14th  June  a  stirring  general  order,  and  on  the 
15th  attacked  the  Prussians  at  Charleroi,  passed  the  Sambre,  and 
drove  them  back  along  the  Namur  road  to  a  position  near 
Sombreffe,  which  Blticher  had  already  appointed  as  a  point  of  con- 
centration should  he  be  attacked  from  Charleroi.  At  the  same  time 
the  left  of  the  French  army  under  Ney  was  sent  directly  northward 
along  the  road  to  Brussels,  to  clear  it  of  English  and  prevent  the 
junction  of  the  allies. 

Up  to  this  point  Najwleon's  plans  seemed  thoroughly  successful. 
He  had  already  rendered  any  immediate  junction  of  the  armies 
difficult,  if  not  impossible;  with  one  part  of  his  anpy  he  had 
already  reached  the  chosen  ground  of  the  Prussians,  and  found  it 
occupied  by  one  only  out  of  their  four  corps ;  with  his  left  he  had 
advanced  to  the  position  of  Quatre  Bras  against  the  English,  where 
as  yet  no  considerable  portion  of  the  allies  had  arrived.  But  a  strange 
slowness  marks  his  course  in  this  campaign.  Instead  of  bringing 
up  all  his  troops  for  an  attack  in  both  directions,  in  the  early 
morning  of  the  16th,  he  allowed  his  main  body  to  pass  the  night  on 
the  Sambre,  while  there  was  an  interval  of  twelve  miles  between 
Battle  of  Ney's  position  and  that  of  his  rear.    Consequently  aU 

^'^fp^'  the  morning  was  passed  in  bringing  up  these  troops,  and 

it    was    past   noon  before  eitliet  at  Quatre  Bras   or  Ligny  any 
formiJabJe  attacks  were  made  oil  \\ve  cnftio^,  "^nool^  ^\At  time  two 
mate  Prusfdan  corps  had  axrvved  atlA^K^,  «5i\^^\\i5ij^%\s^'i^ 
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were  hastening  to  snpport  the  small  force  at  Quatre  Bras.  Napoleon 
therefore,  instead  of  being  able  to  destroy  a  single  Prussian  corps, 
found  himself  involved  in  a  bloody  and  hard-contested  battle.  He 
was  indeed  victorious,  but  the  victory  was  not  of  that  crushing  and 
decisive  character  which  his  precarious  position  rendered  necessary 
for  him.  At  Quatre  Bras,  instead  of  a  brief  skirmish  Bata«  of 
which  would  have  enabled  him  to  give  assistance  to  Napo-  Q«**"  "'•^ 
leon  at  Ligny,  Ney  found  it  necessary  to  fight  a  battle,  and  that  not 
a  successM  one.  The  Allies,  who  in  the  morning  were  scarcely 
8000  strong,  made  good  their  position  till  reinforcements  arrived. 
When  evening  closed  their  preponderance  was  such  that  Ney  was 
compelled  to  withdraw  his  troops  to  Frasnes.  So  hard  had  he  been 
pressed  that  he  had  found  it  necessary  to  sunmion  to  his  aid  the  corps  of 
D'Erlon,  which  almost  at  the  same  time  received  orders  from  Napoleon 
to  fall  on  the  Prussian  right  flank,  and  thus  complete  the  victory  of 
Ligny.  Confused  by  these  contradictory  orders,  JD'Erlon's  corps 
of  20,000  men  passed  the  day,  without  striking  a  blow,  between  the 
two  battlefields,  in  either  of  which  his  presence  might  have  had  a 
decisive  effect.  As  it  was.  Napoleon  overrated  the  success  against 
the  Prussians,  and  fell  into  a  fatal  error  with  regard  to  the  line  of 
their  retreat.  '  Convinced  that  they  would  fall  back  towards  Namur 
and  li^e,  he  detached  Marshal  Grouchy  with  30,000  men  to  follow 
them  in  that  direction,  while  he  himself  brought  his 
main  body  to  join  Ney,  with  the  intention  of  following  Bivcher'i 
and  destroying  the  English,  who  were  compelled  by  *™^' 
BltLcher's  defeat  to  fall  back  towards  Brussels.  But  the  Prussian 
generals,  Blucher  and  Qneisenau,  the  chief  of  his  staff,  were  not  so 
easily  shaken  off.  Determined  still  to  afford  assistance  to  their 
allies,  they  withdrew  northwards  towards  "Wavre,  while  Grouchy 
and  his  troops  were  in  vain  seeking  them  towards  the  east.  From 
Wavre,  which  was  reached  late  in  the  evening  of  the  17th,  Blucher 
wafl  enabled  to  assure  Wellington  of  his  approach,  and  to  promise 
the  assistance  not  of  two  divisions  only,  for  which  the  English 
general  had  asked,  but  of  his  whole  army.  Belying  on  this 
promise,  Wellington  determined  to  fight. 

To  give  time  for  the  arrival  of  the  Prussians  it  was  necessary 
that  his  battle  should  be  a  defensive  one.    The  position,  pogitioB  of 
which  he  had  long  before  studied  and  selected,  was  Waterloo. 
admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose.    Nearly  two  miles  south  ot 
Waterloo  is  the  village  of  St.  Jean,  where  the  hi^bxc)^^  ^^qtesl 
£3iarleioi  and  Nivelle  towards  Brussels  join.    J-Q&t  qo'V]l>^  oi  V^Q^•^  ^^^ 
^mdnlating  001121/37  fonaB  a  somewhat  contmuoxiyB  xVQLg^a^'Vf^'Sk^  «»s^ 
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and  west,  crosged  at  right  anglei  b^  the  Charleroi  road.  Aloog 
the  Boath  of  the  ridge  lies  a  rich  and  anltivated  vallej,  which 
in  ahont  a  mile  awella  again  into  a  cOResponding  range  of  elerated 
ground  Three  or  four  farmhouBeH  he  on  the  foot  or  on  the  sontheni 
slope  of  the  aarthem  line  of  hiUg  80  that  the  position  resemhles,  as 
WelliDgtau  said  a  wall  of  a  bastion  with  advancii^  angles.    The 


Enghah  troops  n  ere  placed  along  the  ndge,  and  occupied  the  fam 
houaea.  The  centre  was  \  laced  between  the  two  highroads,  haymS 
in  front  the  farm  of  La  Haje  Sainte  standing  on  the  weaterneidi 
of  the  Charleroi  roal  The  right  was  coveted  by  the  chsteau«f 
Hougomont  with  Btone  buildings  and  eneloeures  while  the  Uf 
stret  hed  to  the  farms  of  Papelotte  and  La  Haye.  ^  avia  is  abonl 
seien  miles  from  St  Jeai  directly  to  the  eaat  and  expecting  ll** 
arrival  of  Blucher  'Wellington  all  wed  h  9  left  to  be  the  WMteS 
port  of  hia  line  His  care  for  h  s  r  gl  t  was  indeed  esaggerated  ^ 
thought  it  poasitle  that  an  attempt  might  he  made  to  reach  BiiBi«b 
by  outflanking  him  in  that  direction,  and  before  all  things  denff* 
of  preserving  tlio  tapitol,  he  detached  a  body  of  YJfiOQ  men  • 
Hal  (^htnules  to  \W'«'iift'il\aBY»*i'»>-'\'iM"i  thnaBerioodr**  , 
iweleasW  wea'kened\i»Un6  o^^«Wi^  '^^■^^'oa^^^ymtionMB*' 
aponrted  to  tbe  V.^s^iBli.   ^^^  ..-«*^\^\^i  ^-^  •iwt^.^v^-Md  1^ 
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and  the  lange  of  heights  parallel  to  those  occupied  by  the  English, 
on  which  is  the  fanuhonse  of  La  Belle  Alliance.  Its  right  extended 
to  Frischermont,  opposite  to  La  Haye,  having  somewhat  in  its  rear 
the  village  of  Planchenoit ;  the  left  reached  beyond  Hongomont 
In  number  the  armies  were  not  unequally  matched.  Wellington 
commanded  about  68,000  men,  Napoleon  70,000,  but  the  English 
army  consisted  of  troops  of  various  nations,  some  of  whom  were 
thoroughly  imtrustworthy,  and  was  inferior  in  cavalry  by  at  least 
3000  men,  and  in  artillery  by  upwards  of  100  guns. 

By  eight  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  the  English  were 
under  arms,  but  Napoleon,  ignorant  of  the  movements  Batue  of 
of  the  Prussians,  and  anxious  probably  to  excite  the  waurioo, 
temper  of  his  own  troops,  and  display  his  power  to  those  of  the 
allies  who  were  already  wavering  in  their  allegiance,  delayed  his 
attack  till  nearly  mid-day,  and  employed  the  momiug  in  a  great 
review  of  his  troops.  The  weather  also  on  the  1 7th  had  been  very 
stormy,  the  ground  was  saturated  and  heavy ;  and  though  this 
difficulty  would  likewise  have  affected  his  opponents,  firm  ground 
was  no  doubt  more  important  for  the  attack  than  for  the  defence. 
It  is  probable  that  those  wasted  hours  saved  the  English  army,  for 
the  same  condition  of  the  ground  told  with  terrible  force  upon  the 
advance  of  the  Prussians,  who  had  to  make  their  way  through 
swampy  defiles,  where  the  artillery  could  scarcely  be  moved.  Their 
advance  was  very  slow,  and  nothing  but  the  firm  determination  of 
their  leaders  to  keep  their  word  to  Wellington  would  have  enabled 
them  to  overcome  the  obstacles  in  their  way.  The  battle  began 
about  half -past  eleven  by  an  assault  upon  Hougomont,  which 
Napoleon  intended  to  carry,  and  thus  mask  his  real  great  attack 
upon  the  centre  and  left  of  the  English.  The  firm  resistance  of  the 
ganiflon,  consisting  of  a  portion  of  the  English  Guards  and  the 
troops  of  Nassau  and  Hanover,  frustrated  this  first  move.  The  cap- 
tme  of  the  ch&teau,  which  should  have  been  a  mere  preliminary  step 
in  the  great  plan,  became  an  object  in  itself ;  fresh  troops  were  con- 
stantly brought  against  it,  it  was  as  constantly  reinforced  from  the 
ElDgliflh  line,  and  throughout  the  whole  day  its  defence  neutralized  a 
eonsiderable  portion  of  the  French  infantry.  It  was  not  till  five 
o'clock  that  Napoleon  brought  a  couple  of  howitzers  to  bear  upon  it. 
Though  the  buildings  were  speedily  in  flames,  the  defence  was  con- 
lisaed,  and  it  remained  throughout  the  day  uncaptured.  During 
liie  first  attack  upon  Hougomont  skirmishing  and  firing  \i^  \^«feTi 
going  on  along  the  whole  line  preparatory  to  tlie  g^c^aX.  tclo-^^ts\&t^ 
agBinst  t^  l^    That  movement  was  rather  "h^e^xve^  >i)(\«iv^o'^V 
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poned  by  a  discoveiy  which  was  made  about  one  o'clock.  Aboat 
that  time  troops  were  seen  moving  near  a  wood  to  the  north-east  of 
the  English  position  between  Wavie  and  Ohain.  At  first  Napoleon 
took  them  for  the  troops  of  Grouchy,  to  whom  he  had  sent  infoima- 
tion  of  the  true  direction  of  the  Prussian  retreat.  They  proved  how- 
ever to  be  the  foremost  troops  of  Billow's  Prussian  corps.  Bat  the 
Emperor,  still  believing  that  Qrouchy  would  at  all  events  prevent 
the  arrival  of  the  main  body  of  the  Prussians,  detennined  if  possible 
to  complete  the  destruction  of  the  English  before  taking  notice  of 
the  approaching  troops.  At  half-past  one,  under  a  furious  cannonade, 
the  first  corps,  D'Erlon's,  marched  against  the  English  left  between 
Papelotte  and  La  Haye  Sainte.  Although  their  peculiar  formation,  in 
great  closely-packed  masses,  exposed  them  fearfully  to  the  fire  of  the 
English  artillery,  they  pressed  forward  up  the  English  slope,  threw 
the  first  line,  consisting  of  allies,  into  confusion,  and  were  not  repulsed 
tiU  Picton  brought  up  the  main  body  of  the  English  left^  who 
charged  them  with  the  bayonet  and  drove  them  backward.  As  they 
were  already  shaken,  the  English  heavy  cavalry,  the  Household 
Brigade,  and  what  is  known  as  the  Union  Brigade,  consisting  of  the 
Scotch  Qreys,  the  Enniakillen  Dragoons,  and  Royals,  charged  with 
fearful  effect.  Carried  away  by  their  energy,  they  rode  right  up  the 
French  slope  to  the  battery  of  La  Belle  Alliance ;  scattered  and 
exhausted  by  their  charge,  they  were  fallen  upon  and  very  roughly 
handled  by  the  French  Lancers,  and  only  saved  from  destruction  by 
the  advance  of  the  English  light  cavalry.  However,  the  first  great 
attack  of  the  French  had  been  triumphantly  repulsed,  though  with 
terrible  loss.  Both  Picton  and  Ponsonby,  who  commanded  Ae 
cavalry,  were  killed.  It  was  not  long  before  a  second  attack  was 
made.  Apparently  about  four  o'clock,  Ney  was  ordered  to  assault 
the  centre  and  right  centre  of  the  English  to  the  west  of  the  Charleioi 
road.  The  attack  was  made  chiefly  with  cavalry.  Much  of  the 
infantry  were  indeed  employed  round  Hougomont  and  in  the  attack 
of  La  Haye  Sainte,  which  never  ceased.  For  two  hours  the  cavaliy 
charges  continued ;  they  were  opposed  by  the  allied  troops  thrown 
into  square,  the  squares  being  placed  checkerwise  behind  the  crest 
of  the  ridge.  It  is  uncertain  whether  any  squares  were  brokeA ;  iti> 
certain  at  all  events  that  though  the  line  on  the  whole  held  finn, 
reinforcements  had  to  be  brought  from  the  right,  and  that  there  was 
a  moment  between  five  and  six  o'clock  when  the  centre  was  in  tin 
greatest  danger.  After  an  heroic  defence  La  Haye  Sainte  had  bees 
abandoned  for  want  oi  emm\vxii\ASiTL.  The  French  held  therefbiea 
position  close  tot\xe  ^uvft^V  yv^^^^jA^^NcoSjw&cj  qC  jysoaSd^ 
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diyudon  were  graduallj  making  their  way  to  the  line  which  the 
cavaby  charge  had  shattered.    But  to  complete  the  lodgment  effected 
in  the  line  on  the  ridge  more  infantry  were  abaolntely  necessary,  and 
these  were  not  forthcoming.    When  Ney  sent  to  demand  them  of  the 
Emperor,  his  messenger  was  met  with  the  reply,  '^  Does  he  want  me 
to  make  them  ?  *'    In  f^t,  since  abont  half-past  four  o'clock  the 
advance  of  the  Prussians  had  made  itself  clearly  felt.    The  Comte  de 
Lobau  had  been  sent  to  check  them,  and  with  him  some  battalions  of 
the  Imperial  Quard.    But  the  numbers  of  the  Prussians  constantly 
increased ;  it  was  in  vain  that  they  were  more  than  once  driven  out  of 
Planchenois  by  the  Guard,  at  six  o'clock  they  had  established  them- 
selves there,  threatening  even  the  rear  of  the  French   and  the 
Charleroi  road,  their  line  of  retreat ;  and  by  seven  o'clock  Ziethen^s 
corps,  which  had  pushed  directly  westward,  had  joined  the  left  of  the 
English  army,  so  that  the  French  troops  in  Papelotte  occupied  an 
advanced  angle,  surroimded  both  in  front  and  flank  by  the  enemy. 
It  was  thus  that  reinforcements  could  not  be  sent  to  Ney,  and  the 
second  great  effort  of   the   French   was  rendered   useless.     But 
Napoleon  did  not  yet  give  up  all  for  lost.    He  knew  that  the 
English  must  be  much  exhausted,  and  determined  to  try  one  great 
effort  more  with  that  portion  of  the  Imperial  Quard  which  had  stiD 
been  kept  in  reserve.    It  was  a  general  assault  along  the  whole  line, 
but  the  most  important  part  of  it  was  the  advance  of  the  Guard  upon 
the  English  centre.    To  oppose  them  the  English  brigade  of  Guards 
under  Maitland  had  been  brought  forward.    As  the  French  columns 
topped  the  ridge  the  Guards  sprang  to  their  feet,  and  at  a  distance 
of  fifty  paces  poured  in  a  fire  which  shook  the  advancing  masses,  and 
chaiged  them  with  the  bayonet.    The  columns  of  the  Guard  rolled 
backward  to  the  valley.    At  the  same  time  a  second  column  had  met 
with  the  same  fate ;  the  52nd  regiment  under  Colbome  had  advanced 
00  as  to  form  an  angle  with  the  main  line  ;  as  the  French  column 
passed  them  they  poured  in  a  destructive  fire,  and  charged  directly 
npon  their  flank.    The  course  of  that  charge  was  unchecked,  the  62nd 
Xflgiment  continued  to  follow  the  flying  French  right  across  the  valley. 
Almost  at  the  san^e  time,  the  French  in  the  angle  at  Papelotte  had 
also  been  driven  back  by  the  Prussians;  and  the  English  light 
oavaliy  under  Yandelour  and  Vivian  had  likewise  charged,  over- 
tiixowing  the  troops  opposed  to  them ;  thus  in  three  parts  of  the  field 
the  French  were  in  flight.  |[ A  general  order  to  advance  was  given,  and 
after  a  abort  but  broken  resistance,  the  whole  mass  of  t\i<^  '^t«i\s^ 
sasay  fled  in  complete  rout.    About  nine  o'clocik.  "V^^^m^j^J^tl  ^sA 
Blticher  met  at  the  fumbonae  of  La  Belle   AXiiaoic^^^  \aX^^  ^^^ 
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French  headquarters.  The  pursuit  was  intrusted  to  the  Prassians, 
less  exhausted  than  their  English  allies^  and  was  followed  up  by 
Gneisenau  along  the  Charleroi  road  as  far  as  Frasnes.  The  loss  in 
this  great  battle  was  very  heavy  on  all  sides ;  that  of  England  is  put 
at  13,000,  that  of  Prussia  at  7000,  and  of  France  between  23,000 
and  30,000.    It  was  howevei*  decisive. 

The  advance  of  the  allies  into  France  was  unchecked,  and  on  the 
The  auiM  "^th  of  July  Paris  was  again  occupied.    The  entrance  of 

la  Pari*.  the  allies  upon  the  country  of  France  at  once  exhibited 

the  different  feelings  by  which  they  were  actuated ;  while  BltLcher 
and  the  Prussians  thought  of  nothing  but  vengeance,  Wellington, 
true  to  the  constant  policy  of  England,  insisted  upon  r^arding 
France  as  a  friendly  country  to  which  he  was  restoring  its  legitimate 
sovereign.    He  succeeded  in  restraining  his  violent  colleague,  who 
wished  to  put  Napoleon  to  death,  to  lay  a  large  contribution  on  Paris, 
and  to  blow  up  the  bridge  of  Jena  over  the  Seine,  the  name  of  which 
he  considered  an  insult  to  Prussia.    Wellington  had  no  instme- 
tions  how  to  act  with  regard  to  Napoleon,  he  therefore  allowed  him 
to  follow  his  own  course.    The  Emperor,  embarking  in  an  EngUsh 
frigate,  the  Bellerophon,  attempted  in  his  usual  theatrical  manner  to 
claim  the  hospitality  of  the  Prince  Regent,  but  the  dread  of  his  name 
and  ambition,  and  the  proved  danger  of  allowing  him  to  remain  in 
Napoleon  Europe,  prevented  the  English  Government  from  enter- 

banished  to        taining  any  such  ideas,  and  Napoleon  was  sent  to  end 

Bt.  Helena.  i.  •     j  •  •      no.    tt  i 

his  days  as  a  prisoner  m  St.  Helena. 
The  influence  of  England,  naturally  increased  by  the  great  part  it 
had  played  in  the  war  in  Belgium,  was  sufficient  to  give  the  direc- 
tion to  the  negotiations  which  followed  the  second  restoration  of  the 
Second  Treaty  Bourbous.  The  Government  succeeded  in  procuring  that 
of  Paris.  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  completed  on  June  9th  and  the 

first  Treaty  of  Paris  (May  1814)  should  be  upon  the 
whole  maintained,  but  it  could  not  refuse  to  allow  some  punishmait 
to  fall  on  France  for  the  events  of  "the  hundred  days.'*    The  country 
was  rigorously  confined  to  its  limits  in  1790,  losing  all  the  additions 
which  the  first  Treaty  of  Paris  had  given  it ;  it  was  compelled  to 
bear  much  of  the  expenses  of  the  war ;  while  its  immediate  gooi 
conduct  was  secured  by  an  army  of  occupation,  which  was  for  fi^ 
years  to  hold  the  northern  fortresses  under  the  command  of  the  Dnki 
ol  Wellington.    The  war  contribution  was  to  consist  of  700flOOJ(X^ 
francs,  a  Bum  which  'waa  lo\i^  ^«l'3l  \tl  five  years,  during  which  time 
the  northern  ioxtxesaea  v^ei^  V^^  ^  ^wsssiXftfe.    This  trea^  ▼«« 
signed  on  the  SOVh  oi1^o\eisi\i^x. 
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England  had  one  more  piece  of  work  to  do  before  laying  down  her 
anna  The  attention  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  hadBauuofAigien. 
been  called  to  the  condition  of  the  Mediterranean,  ^■«- *'»  ""• 
where  comjnerce  was  interrapted,  and  the  liberty  of  Christians  im- 
perilled by  the  piratical  fleets  of  the  slave-holding  states  of  the 
Barbary  coasts.  A  general  co-operation  against  the  pirates  had  been 
proposed,  but  no  definite  resolution  was  arrived  at.  To  England, 
unquestioned  mistress  of  the  sea,  and  herself,  by  her  new  position  in 
the  lonnm  Isles,  a  Mediterranean  power,  fell  the  duty  of  suppressing 
the  eviL  Early  in  1816,  therefore,  Lord  Exmouth,  in  command  of 
the  Mediterranean  squadron,  was  instructed  to  visit  the  Mahomedan 
states ;  he  was  to  innst  upon  the  release  of  Ionian  slaves,  and  to 
negotiate  a  peace  with  the  Mahomedans  in  the  interests  of  Sardinia 
and  Naples.  From  Algiers  alone  could  opposition  be  expected.  But 
the  Qovemment  there  made  no  objections  to  the  admiral's  demands ; 
the  Ionian  slaves  were  released  freely,  those  of  Naples  and  Sardinia 
upon  the  payment  of  a  ransom.  At  Tunis,  the  next  port  visited, 
an  accident  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs.  Lord  Exmouth,  took 
advantage  of  a  mistake  of  his  interpreter  to  declare  that  it  was  not 
the  wish  only  but  the  fixed  determination  of  the  Prince  Regent  that 
slavery  should  cease  altogether.  Tripoli  and  Tunis  submitted,  and 
set  free  their  slaves ;  but  Algiers,  a  stronger  power,  demanded  time 
to  refer  the  matter  to  Constantinople,  promising  to  deal  directly  with 
the  English  Qovemment.  Meanwhile  in  Parliament  the  principle 
of  ransoming  the  slaves  had  been  strongly  censured,  and  a  general 
feeling  that  force  should  be  used  had  arisen.  A  barbarous  attack  by 
Algerine  soldiers  upon  the  crews  of  some  coral-ships  at  Bona  allowed 
the  Government  to  take  advantage  of  this  feeling,  by  despatching 
Lord  Exmouth  to  complete  his  work.  On  the  27th  of  August,  having 
been  joined  at  Qibraltar  by  a  small  Dutch  squadron.  Lord  Exmouth 
approached  Algiers.  After  waiting  two  hours  for  a  reply  to  his  terms 
!ie  placed  his  ships  alongside  the  batteries  in  positions  carefully 
narked  out  beforehand.  The  work  of  destruction  was  complete,  the 
orte  were  reduced  to  ruins,  the  fleet  that  lay  within  the  mole  was 
mmt.  For  nine  hours  the  battle  raged,  then  when  the  ammunition 
ras  nearly  expended  the  ships  withdrew  from  their  somewhat  dan- 
jerous  position.  Their  work  had  been  effective :  on  the  following 
BOilxiing  the  English  terms  were  accepted,  and  on  the  31st,  1200 
lajV'ae  were  embarked  in  the  fleet,  making  in  all  more  than  30QQ 
pkom  Lord  Exmouth  had  delivered. 
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The  completion  of  the  settlement  of  Europe  had  been  earned  out 
during  the  recess  of  Parliament.  From  July  1815  to  February  1. 
1816,  the  Gk)yemment  had  been  able  to  act  entirely  unchecked.  On 
that  day  Parliament  reopened,  and  Castlereagh  resumed  his  seat  in 
omKMitiimin  ^  *^®  triumph  of  his  completed  n^otiations.  But 
tha  PariiMMnt.  with  the  conclusion  of  the  war  came  the  hour  of  trial 
peb.  1, 1816.       j.^^  ^^  rjy^^  ministry.    The  mediocrity  of  their  talent. 

the  reactionary  character  of  their  political  views,  had  been  forgotten, 
or  even  regarded  as  fEtvourable  points  in  their  administration,  while 
they  stood  forth  firmly  and  energetically  to  express  and  give  effect 
to  the  great  wish  of  the  nation,  the  destruction  of  the  Napoleonic 
rule.  With  the  return  of  peace  the  great  questions  of  home  politics 
were  again  becoming  of  importance,  and  the  tendencies  of  the  party 
fostered  by  their  successful  warfare  were  to  call  into  existence  «a 
opposition  not  only  in  Parliament  but  among  the  nation  at  laige. 
Already  voices  were  raised  against  the  late  negotiations ;  though,  no 
doubt,  the  real  magnanimity  shown  towards  France,  the  advantages 
gained  for  England  on  the  sea,  and  the  security  for  some  yean  of 
peace  which  the  elaborate  system  of  balance  was  thought  to  give, 
were  fully  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  the 
nation.  There  were  men  who,  undazzled  by  the  glories  of  the  late 
war,  saw  that  the  policy  of  England  had  in  fact  favoured  absolutisnii 
— that,  for  the  sake  of  the  balance  of  power,  countries  had  been 
handed  over  quite  irrespective  of  the  wishes  of  the  people  to  sovereigns 
for  whom  they  felt  no  natural  affection, — that  a  dynasty  disliked  by 
a  large  section  of  the  people  had  been  forced  upon  France,  and  was 
upheld  by  English  bayonets,  and  that  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  England 
the  influence  of  Russia  had  been  increased.  It  appeared  to  them 
that  the  intercourse  with  foreign  powers  had  rendered  our  negotiatofs 
absolutists.  Their  conduct  with  regard  to  the  Holy  Alliance  showed 
^^  g^jy  that  this  was  not  in  fact  the  case.    The  Holy  Alliance, 

AUiance.  or  Convention  of  September,  by  which  the  enthusiasdc 

and  sentimental  Emperor  of  Russia  joined  with  lus 
brother  sovereigns  of  Prussia  and  Austria  to  declare  that  hencefitf- 
ward  their  policy  should  be  ruled  on  Christian  principles  alone,  hul 
been  rejected  by  the  English  Government,  which  saw  danger  in  tkis 
brotherly  and  religious  bond  between  absolute  monarchs,  and  dedaied 
through  the  Duke  of  Wellington  that  the  English  Parliament  wouW 
require  "  something  more  precise."  In  fact,  though  in  no  way  wishii* 
to  disturb  tbe  EtUglisk  Oon&\i\.u\io\^  the  Tory  Government  liad  bea 
led  into  a  course  oi  poVicy  NAi\si\i\?^'s»Ti^\,\BL^R/5»tdance  with  Engli** 
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tiaditionfL  The  conclusion  of  a  war  the  buiden  of  which  had  been 
npon  the  whole  .patiently  borne,  shoold  have  brought  with  it  the 
real  blessings  of  peace ;  but  these  were  not  found  in  the  declaration 
of  the  Qovemment  that  it  intended  to  keep  up  the  war  taxes,  and  to 
keep  on  foot  an  army  of  150,000,  an  intention  which,  when  taken  in 
conjunction  with  the  close  alliances  entered  into  with  foreign  powers, 
seemed  to  mean  that  England  was  henceforward  to  attempt  to  take 
its  place  as  one  of  the  great  military  powers  of  the  Continent 

It  was  upon  the  two  points  of  taxation  and  economy  that  the 
€k>yemment  first  met  with  opposition.  Mr.  Yansittart, 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  declared  his  intention  of  oTtti*' 
continuing  half  the  income  and  property  tax,  which  **^""""'*- 
from  the  first  had  been  avowedly  a  war  tax.  The  Opposition  to  this 
measure  was  headed  in  the  Commons  by  Brougham.  By  a  skilful 
use  of  parliamentary  tactics,  he  succeeded  in  gaining  time,  which  he 
employed  in  procuring  a  flood  of  petitions  exhibiting  the  feeling  of 
the  country  so  strongly  that  the  Gk)yemment  was  beaten.  Apparently 
in  dudgeon  at  his  defeat,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said  that 
as  he  had  lost  the  income  tax  he  should  also  throw  over  the  malt  tax, 
a  step  which  Castlereagh  explained  by  saying  that  Qovemment  was 
going  to  contract  a  loan,  and  £2,000,000  or  .^,000,000  more  or  less 
would  make  no  difference.  The  recklessness  of  this  assertion  points 
to  one  of  the  evils  which  the  late  war  had  produced ; — an  unbounded 
and  lavish  supply  of  money,  and  the  habit  of  spending  almost  with- 
(nit  question  if  success  could  be  obtained,  had  destroyed  all  idea  of 
economy  in  the  minds  of  the  ministers.  The  angry  feddng  excited  in 
the  people  by  this  carelessness  of  the  public  money  was  not  dimin- 
iahed  by  the  extravagances  of  the  Court,  and  the  constant  demands 
for  money  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  the  Civil  List.  Although 
jf800,000  was  the  sum  granted  in  exchange  for  the  heredita^ 
levenueff,  the  average  of  late  years  had  been  considerably  above  a 
million ;  in  1815  it  had  reached  nearly  a  million  and  a  half.  On 
this  point  the  ministers  were  themselves  obliged  to  take  the  initiative, 
and  a  Bill  was  passed  for  the  better  regulation  of  the  Civil  last. 
But  while  the  demand  for  economy,  for  the  reduction  of  the  war 
axpenditure,  and  the  return  of  England  to  its  usual  independent 
position  with  regard  to  the  Continent,  afforded  themes  for  the  Opposi- 
tion in  Parliament,  an  agitation  of  far  more  importance  had  sprung 
into  existence  outside  its  walls. 

At  the  opening  of  the  session  the  Prince  BegenVft  fipi&^c^\\fii\.  <:jcs\v- 
intnlated  tiie  countiy  upon  the  prosperity  {A  agriexiYtAiiX^,  qxl^  ol  ^ 

CON.   M0»-  \l,  '»\ 
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The  duLDge  most  bo  attributed  to  the  writings  of  Cobbett  more  tiua 
to  any  other  single  canBe.  For  some  yean  he  had  published  a 
Liberal  periodical  called  ^  The  Weekly  Political  B^iister,"  in  which, 
with  remarkable  deamess  of  style  and  simple  power  of  argument^  lie 
had  constantly  attacked  the  Govenmient.  In  1816,  he  changed  the 
price  of  his  paper  from  a  shilling  to  twopence,  and  it  at  once  became 
the  oracle  of  the  working  classes.  His  ^iew  was,  that  all  the  erila  of 
the  time  might  be  cured  by  reform  of  Parliament.  He  indeed  went 
far  beyond  what  the  nation  was  then  fit  for,  demanding  univeiBal 
suffrage  and  annual  Parliaments.  But  his  work  was  the  b^iinning 
of  the  great  agitation  which  continued  till  the  passing  of  the  Befonn 
BiU  of  1832. 

Against  this  new  sort  of  opposition  without  the  walls  of  F&dia- 
ment  the  Gk)yenmient  set  to  work  with  violent  measures  of  repres- 
sion.   The  Hampden  Clubs,  which  had  sprung  up  in  all  directions  for 
purposes  of  parliamentary  reform,  no  doubt  had  fiedlen  in  many  cases 
into  the  hands  of  dangerous  demagogues.    In  London  they  appear  to 
have  become  connected  with  a  body  of  men  known  as  Spenoean 
philanthropists,  after  Spence,  who,  at  the  b^;inning  of  the  centuyt 
had  made  himself  notorious  by  his  socialistic  plans.     To  this  society 
belonged  Thistlewood,  the  two  Watsons,  and  a  man  of  the  name  of 
MeetinffiB         Prcston.     Castle,  a  spy  of  the  police,  crept  in  among 
Spa  Fields.         them,  and  probably  urged  them  to  more  reckless  action 
Dec.  a,  1816.       \)^<Q^  they  would  otherwise  have  taken.    According  to 
his  account,  a  great  plot  was  on  foot  for  taking  the  Tower,  seizing  the 
Government,  and  establishing  a  Committee  of  Public  Safety.    A 
meeting  in  Spa  Fields  in  connection  with  this  plot  was  held  upon 
the  2nd  of  December.    It  was  to  be  addressed  by  Mr.  Hunt,  a  vain 
and  empty  demagogue,  but  before  he  arrived  the  Spenceans  had 
begun  to  act  upon  their  own  authority.    Yoxmg  Watson  had  led  a 
number  of  men  to  Snow  Hill  to  ransack  a  gunsmith's  shop,  and  had 
there  shot  a  gentleman  who  had  remonstrated  with  him.     The  crowd 
then  marched  to  the  Royal  Exchange,  where  they  were  met  by  the 
Lord  Mayor,  who  courageously  withstanding  them,  with  only  seven 
assistants,  easily  dispersed  them.     Preston  appears  also  singlehanded 
to  have  climbed  the  wall  of  the  Tower,  and  have  sunmioned  the 
guard  to  surrender.    Beyond  this  nothing  formidable  was  done. 

While  hunger  and  misery,  the  depression  of  trade,  and  the 
injfluence  of  a  few  able  demagogues,  were  driving  the  poorer  classes 
to  acts  of  violence,  and  a  da.Ti"^«Qiv\a  union  was  being  established 
between  social  and  "^oAi^icaX  ^cqtdXvsoX*,  ""^aa  Tsc^^i^lfi  dassea  were 
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gradually  arriving  at  the  same  conclusion  as  their  inferiors  with 
regard  to  the  necessity  of  a  thorough  change  in  the  prtiiioBft«« 
constitution  of  Parliament.  In  December^  only  a  few  «h«  oovpamtioD 
weeks  after  the  uproar  in  Spa  Fields,  the  Corporation  of  **  .•^•^ 
London,  of  late  the  firm  supporters  of  the  policy  of  Qovemment, 
addressed  a  petition  to  the  Prince  Regent,  which  throws  a  striking 
light  upon  the  feelings  which  the  conduct  of  Gk>yemment  since  the 
war  had  excited.  After  a  rapid  summary ''  of  the  distress  and  misery, 
no  longer  limited  to  one  portion  of  the  Empire,  and  under  the  irre- 
sistible pressure  of  which  the  commercial,  agricultural,  and  manufac- 
turing interests  are  equally  sinking,"  the  address  goes  on  to  say : 
<<Our  grievances  are  the  natural  effect  of  rash  and  ruinous  wars, 
unjustly  commenced  and  pertinaciously  persisted  in,  where  no 
rational  object  was  to  be  attained ;  of  immense  subsidies  to  foreign 
powers  to  defend  their  own  territories  or  to  commit  aggressions  on 
those  of  our  neighbours ;  of  a  delusive  paper  currency ;  of  an  uncon- 
stitutional and  unprecedented  military  force  in  time  of  peace ;  of  the 
unexampled  and  increasing  magnitude  of  the  Civil  List;  of  the 
enormous  sums  paid  for  unmerited  pensions  and  sinecures ;  and  of  a 
long  course  of  the  most  lavish  and  improvident  expenditure  of  the 
public  money  throughout  every  branch  of  the  Qovemment,  all  arising 
from  the  corrupt  and  inadequate  state  of  the  representation  of  the 
people  in  Parliament,  whereby  all  constitutional  control  over  the 
servants  of  the  Crown  has  been  lost,  and  Parliaments  have  become 
subservient  to  the  will  of  Ministers.*' 

It  began  to  be  evident  that,  as  the  great  common  interest  of  the 
war  disappeared,  and  the  popularity  and    influence  inc»Dadtyof 
derived  from  its  successful  termination  wore  itself  out,  the  Tory 
the  Tory  party,  with  its  repressive  and  reactionary  doc-   '*'^* 
trines,  would  find  itself  wholly  unable  to  handle  with  success  the 
domestic  questions  which  inevitably  arose.    For  some  years  longer 
it  successfully  held  its  position.    Circumstances  enabled  it  again  to 
separate  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  and  full  time  was  allowed  it 
to  exhibit  its  repressive  principles  of  home  government 

The  success  of  the  Qovemment  was  due  to  the  excesses  of  the  mob, 
and  to  the  exaggerated  fear  which  it  was  found  possible  to  excite 
among  the  propertied  classes.  The  Regent  had  scarcely  opened 
Parliament,  with  an  assurance  that  he  was  well  convinced  of  the 
loyalty  of  the  great  body  of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  but  ^v«M3«.t«w'«Mk 
was  determined  to  omit  no  precautions  lot  ^teBerrvrL^  '^^"**'^^^ 
public  -pefLce,  when,  as  he  was  retuminf^  fxom^^^^'^^^^ 
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he  was  ill-received  by  the  people,  and  a  missile  thrown  firom  the 
crowd  even  broke  one  of  the  windows  of  his  carriage.  This  outrage 
encouraged  the  Qovemment  to  take  vigorous  measures.  It  was  not 
difficult  to  represent  the  whole  project  of  reform  as  being  indissolublj 
B«preniT«  mlxed  with  the  extreme  doctrines  of  Cobbett  and  the 
JJJJJJJ^^**'*  Spenceans.  A  secret  committee  of  both  Houses  was 
icarcii.  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  public  disaffection';  that 

of  the  Lords  reported  the  existence  of  a  great  network  of  societies  and 
dubs,  which,  under  pretence  of  parliamentary  reform,  were  attempt- 
ing to  infect  the  minds  of  all  classes  with  a  spirit  of  disaffection,  and 
contempt  of  law,  religion,  and  morality,  while  no  endeavours  were 
omitted  to  prepajre  the  people  to  take  up  arms  on  the  first  signal  of 
the  accomplishment  of   their  design.    The  Commons    committee 
declared  (Feb.  19)  that  the  Hampden  Clubs  aimed  at  nothing  short 
of  revolution.    Armed  with  these  reports,  which  were  no  donht 
extraordinarily  exaggerated,  Government   introduced  and  carried 
Bills  for  preventing  attempts  to  seduce  soldiers  and  sailors  from 
their  allegiance,  to  give  to  the  Prince  Regent  all  the  safeguards  of  an 
actual  sovereign,  to  prevent  seditious  meetings,  and  lastly  (March  3), 
for  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  till  the  1st  of  the 
ensuing  July. 

The  effect  of  these  Acts  was  at  once  to  give  a  certain  reality  to 
Secret  poutiad  the  dangers  on  the  false  apprehension  of  which  tiiey 
meeting!.  Jiad  been  based.    Public   meetings  being  impossible, 

secret  meetings,  with  all  the  dangers  which  invariably  attend  them, 
sprang  into  existence.  The  worse  affected  and  more  dangerom 
leaders  of  the  people  began  to  acquire  influence,  and  desperate  designa, 
fomented  and  betrayed  by  spies  in  the  employment  of  Government, 
began  to  be  entertained.  It  is  impossible  to  suspect  benevolent 
gentlemen  such  as  Lord  Sidmouth  of  wiKully  entrapping  ignorant 
artisans  to  their  own  destruction ;  but  it  is  certain  that  use  was 
constantly  made  of  spies  who  found  it  to  their  own  advantage  to 
concoct  and  betray  treasonable  and  atrocious  conspiracies.  The  most 
notorious  of  these  spies  was  a  man  of  the  name  of  Oliver,  who, 
giving  himself  out  as  a  delegate  of  London  reforming  societies, 
succeeded  in  giving  a  new  impulse  to  the  plots  in  various  parta  of 
the  manufacturing  districts  of  Yorkshire,  Lancashire  and  Derbyshire. 
The  violent  suppression  by  the  military  and  constables  of  a  peace- 
able meeting,  known  as  the  meeting  of  blanketeers,  at  Mandiester 
on  the  29th  of  March,  madft  the  people  more  ready  to  listen  to  his 
suggestions.     The  meeting  ^«j^  ^  ^^^aa^lx^  ^-aa^  and  acquired  iti 
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name  from  the  blankets  or  coats  which  many  of  those  assembled  had 
/itiapped  upon  their  backs.  A  few  of  them  set  out  upon  a  foolish 
march,  intending  to  petition  the  Prince  Regent  in  person ;  but  their 
intentions  appear  to  have  been  quite  peaceful,  and  though  many 
were  apprehended,  they  were  all  discharged  before  trial  It  seems 
probable  that  what  is  known  as  the  Derby  insurrection  was  one  of 
the  consequences  of  Oliver's  representations.  A  man  of  the  name  of 
Brandreth,  known  as  ^'  the  Captain/'  went  &om  house  to  house  near 
Pentridge,  spreading  such  assertions  as  that  England,  Ireland,  and 
France  were  all  to  rise  that  night  at  ten  o'clock,  and  that  ^^  j,^^. 
the  ''  northern  clouds,"  or  men  from  the  north,  would  infnmetioa. 
come  down  and  sweep  all  before  them.  A  few  men  '™*^*' 
collected  in  aims  at  his  summons.  They  do  not  seem  ever  to  have 
numbered  much  more  than  an  hundred,  and  were  without  difficulty 
dispersed,  and  many  of  them  taken  prisoners  by  the  military  at  a 
short  distance  &om  Nottingham.  Such  disturbances  as  these  were 
held  to  justify  a  second  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus. 

But  it  was  not  only  agaiast  seditious  actions  that  Lord  Sidmouth 
determined  to  proceed,  but  against  seditious  writings  g,--,,,,!^' 
alsa    On  the  27th  of  March  he  wrote  a  circular  to  the  of  Mdittow 
Lords  Lieutenant  of  counties,  in  which  he  declared  ^^^'"'^ 
that  in  the  opinion  of  the  law  officer  the  justices  of  the  peace  might 
issue  a  warrant  to  apprehend  any  person  charged  before  them  on 
oath  with  the  publication  of  blasphemous  or  seditious  libels,  and 
compel  him  to  give  bail  to  answer  to  the  charge.    Considering  the 
jealousy  with  which  any  political  interference  with  the  liberty  of  the 
press  was  regarded,  and  that  by  Fox's  Libel  Bill  even  the  judges 
were  held  unfit  to  decide  on  the  character  of  a  libel,  which  was  to  be 
left  to  the  decision  of  the  jury,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  more  high- 
handed interference  with  what  was  generally  regarded  as  a  constitu- 
tional privilege.    Considerable  use  was  made  of  the  instructions,  yet 
on  the  whole  with  so  little  success  that  the  Qovemment  procured  but 
a  single  conviction.    The  most  important  of  these  trials  was  that  of 
Mr.  Hone,  which  must  have  showed  the  Gk>vemment,  if  ^^  a^^*^ 
nothing  else  could,  how  odious  and  useless  their  attempts  trui. 
to  stifle  the  free  expression  of  opinion  was.    Hone  was  a  ^•^  **"  "^^' 
quiet  and  inoffensive  publisher,  a  great  collector  and  reader  of  old 
books.    He  had  published  certain  political  parodies,  of  which  the 
tubject  can  be  pretty  well  understood  from  the  titles  they  bore, ''  The 
atnecuiist's  Creed,"  ''  The  Litany,  or  General  Supplica^onr    \\.^^ 
igainst  their  alleged  blasphemous  character  that  ^xooft^dssi^  ^^sc» 
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taken.    Each  parody  was  the  subject  of  a  separate  trial,  and  tiie 
whole  proceedings  occnpied  three  days.     On  the  fint  day  M& 
Jnstioe  Abbott,  on  the  second  and  third  Lord  Chief-Jnstice  Elleii- 
boron^  occupied  the  bench.    Hone  defended  himself,  baaing  his 
aigoment  on  the  essential  difference  between  parodies  intended  to 
throw  scorn  npon  the  work  parodied  and  those  in  which  well- 
known  writings  were  travestied  for  the  purpose  of  ridiculing  some 
other  subject,  and  supporting  himself  by  innumerable  instances  of 
political  parodies  couched  in  biblical  forms  coming  from  the  pens 
of  well-known  and  respected  writers.     His  erudition  enabled  him 
to  continue  for  many  hours  on  each  day  producing  instances  of  this 
kind.    AVith  astonishing  firmness  he  refused  to  be  browbeaten  bj 
Lord  EUenborough,  and  upon  the  third  day  even  attacked  his  judge 
for  the  partisan  spirit  in  which  he  had  charged  the  jury  the  pie- 
ceding  evening.    In  aU.  three  trials,  after  a  brief  consideration,  the 
jury  acquitted  him.    The  persistency  with  which  the  charges  agaiiut 
Hone  were  pressed  after  his  first  acquittal  entirely  discredited  the 
grounds  of  public  morality  on  which  the  Gk>vemment  was  professed! j 
acting,  and  had  aU.  the  appearance  of  a  vindictive  desire  for  revenge 
on  the  part  of  men  smarting  under  deserved  political  satire. 

The  system  pursued  by  the  Tories,  though  for  the  time  it  was  snc- 
cessfol  in  keeping  up  a  general  dread  of  popular  violence,  and  thiu 
temporarily  hushed  the  agitation  for  reform,  was  gradually  alienating 
from  Government  all  classes  but  the  one  immediately  connected  with 
it,  and  forcing  the  nation  at  large  to  look  upon  Government  itself 
as  its  natural  enemy,  and  to  fix  its  hopes  more  and  more  upon  some 
constitutional  change.  Indeed,  though  its  large  majority  in  the 
House  enabled  the  Government  to  reject  all  liberal  measures,  and  to 
pass  those  which  it  itself  produced,  a  powerful  Opposition  began 
to  show  itself  within  the  walls  of  the  House,  which  the  conduct  of 
the  Administration  did  not  tend  to  conciliate.  The  extension  of  the 
Th0  Alien  Alien  Act,  which  reserved  to  the  Government  the  power 

Act.  of  removing  aliens  who  were  objects  of  suspicion,  and 

^  '  which  had  already  been  twice  renewed  since  the  peace, 

for  a  further  period  of  two  years,  was  regarded  as  an  attack  upon  the 
English  right  of  asylum  in  favour  of  the  Continental  despotisms.  It 
was  warmly  opposed,  and  a  flaw  foimd  in  it  which  secured  its  rejectioO' 
By  the  Act  of  Union,  shareholders  in  the  Bank  of  Scotland  became 
naturalized  subjects.  An  alien,  by  taking  shares  in  the  Bank,  ooold 
therefore  evade  that  Act.  A  c^axia^  was  introduced  to  check  this  means 
of  evading  the  Act ;  but  aaT«SMM^iiftiV««^\«SaW.oertam  exemptwni 
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with  regard  to  the  payment  of  duties,  the  Lower  House  held  that  the 
introduction  of  the  clause  was  an  infringement  of  their  privilege,  as 
being  in  fetct  the  introduction  of  a  money  clause.  It  had  therefore  to  be 
dropped  and  a  new  Bill  introduced.  Even  an  attempt  on  ,j^  indamiitty 
the  part  of  Gk)yemment  to  gain  popularity  turned  to  its  bdl 
discredit.  A  show  was  made  of  destroying  numerous 
sinecures ;  but  as  this  destruction  was  coupled  with  a  Pension  List  of 
an  amount  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  sinecures  destroyed,  the  trick 
excited  more  anger  than  gratitude  among  the  public.  But  the  great 
contest  of  the  time  was  on  the  subject  of  the  indemnity  demanded 
by  the  ministry  to  cover  acts  done  during  the  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act.  A  sealed  bag  of  papers  was  laid  upon  the 
table  of  the  House,  which  the  Government  demanded  should  be 
referred  to  a  committee  of  secresy.  The  committee  was  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  ballot,  but  lists  were  circulated  among  the  ministerial 
majority  of  the  members  for  whom  they  should  vote ;  in  fact,  there- 
fore^ the  committee  was  nominated  by  the  Gk)vemment  itself.  The 
report  declared  that  the  suspension  was  necessary,  and  that  the 
Gbvemment  had  used  the  powers  given  them  weU.  But  the  demand 
for  an  indemnity,  while  the  grounds  for  that  indemnity  were  kept 
studiously  secret  and  examined  only  by  the  Gk)vemment  nominees, 
for  the  avowed  purpose  of  keeping  from  the  public  the  names  of  the 
witnesses  who  had  given  secret  information,  increased  still  further 
the  bad  impression  which  the  employment  of  men  like  Oliver  had 
already  created. 

Under  other  circumstances  loyalty  for  the  Crown  might  have 
served  to  lessen  the  growing  division  between  the  Government  and 
the  peoplej;  the  state  of  the  royal  family,  and  the   o^^^aonaf 
character  of  most  of  its  members,  was  now  such  as  theroyai 
to  weaken  all  such  feeling.     For  the  old  King  and  '*"^* 
Queen  there  was  doubtless  respect  and  pitying  affection;  but  it 
was  known  that  both  the  afflicted  monarch  himself  and  his  faithful 
wife  and  guardian  might  at  any  moment  die.    As  it  was,  they  lived 
retired  from  the  public  view.    The  Prince  Eegent,  the  ostensible 
sovereign  of  the  country,  was  understood  to  be  little  more  than  a 
nelf»«h  voluptuary.    His  reception  on  the  opening  of  Parliament  of 
1817  shows  how  much  he  had  lost  the  affections  of  the  people.    His 
HsJiappy  domestic  relations,  shortly  to  become  the  groimd  of  a  keen 
l^-Hy  struggle,  not  only  afforded  a  perpetual  subject  of  scandal,  but 
teemed  to  forbid  the  possibility  of  a  direct  male  he^ix  to  >i^^  ^(^qtl^. 
The  people*!  hopes  wera  centred  on  the  Pxmceoa  C5Vi«£Vo\Xfct  ^^^ 
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Regents  only  daughter,  but  lately  uianied  to  Prince  Leopold  of  Sax^* 
Coburg.  and  the  blow  was  felt  to  be  heavy  when  she  died  in  1817, 
immediately  after  giving  birth  to  a  child  which  did  not  live.    It 
seemed  for  the  instant  highly  probable  that  the  large  and  strong 
family  of  the  old  King  would  come  to  an  end  in  the  first  generation. 
Before  the  close  of  the  following  year  this  probability  was  lessened. 
No  less  than  four  members  of  the  royal  family  were  then  married^ 
Princess  Elizabeth,  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
and  the  Duke  of  Kent,  who  married  respectively  the  Landgrave  of 
Hesse  Homburg,  the  Princess  Adelaide  of  Saxe-Meiningen,  the  Prin- 
cess Augusta  of  Hesse,  and  Princess  Victoria  of  Saxe-Coburg  Saalfield, 
the  widow  of  the  Prince  of  Leiningen  and  sister  of  Prince  Leopold. 
Had  the  family  been  at  all  popular  such  events,  under  the  drenm- 
stances,  would  certainly  have  afiforded  joy  to  the  nation.    As  it  was, 
they  only  afforded  an  opportunity  for  the  expression  of  a  deeply 
fixed  belief  in  the  extravagance  and  wastefulness  of  the  royal  family. 
Of  aU  the  marriages  that  of  the  Duke  of  Kent  with  a  sister  of  Prince 
Leopold  was  alone  well  received.    The  demand  for  an  increase  of 
income  on  behalf  of  the  other  princes  was  strongly  resisted  in  Pailia- 
ment ;  the  sum  proposed  for  the  Duke  of  Clarence  was  reduced  by 
nearly  half,  and  a  grant  of  jC6000  for  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who 
had  been  married  three  years  previously,  was  absolutely  rejected  by  a 
majority  of  six  members,  a  result  which  was  received  with  loud  cheen. 
The  insecurity  felt  by  Government,  in  spite  of  its  large  majority, 
The  miniiten'      in  the  present  Parliament  betrayed  it  into  condnct 
SrjJT.int'^**'    which  stiU  further  increased  its  unpopularity.    The 
parliament.        Parliament  was  now  in  its  sixth  session,  and  there- 
fore approaching  its  time  of  dissolution.    But  several  circumstanceB 
might  call  it  again  into  existence.     A  clause  in  the  Kegency  Act 
provided  that  Parliament  should  be  summoned  on  the   death  of 
the  Queen.      The  ministry  had  lately  got  the  clause  repealed; 
but  the  death  either  of  the  King  or  Regent,  if  happening  before 
the   day   appointed   for  the   assembling  of  the  new   Parliament, 
would  have  caused  the  reassembling  of  the  old.     Both  Ki"g  and 
Queen  might  die  at  any  moment;  nor  was  the  Regent's  health 
good.      The  dissolution  was  therefore  hurried  on  in  a  maimer 
which  caused  much  anger.    On  the  10th  of  June  Parliament  wis 
prorogued  and  dissolved  at  the  same  time,  a  form  of  proceeding 
unprecedented  since  the  days  of  Charles  II.    The  temper  of  ^ 
country  was  not  improved  by  this  step,  and  the  elections  wen 
attended  with  the  \)\tletftB.\.  ^wX^  «tadfe.    In  Westminster  Sir  Geoige 
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Murray,  who  stood  on  the  Tory  interest  to  replace  if  possible  Lord 
Cochrane,  who  had  withdrawn  to  take  command  of  the  navies  of 
Chili^  was  so  ill-used  that  his  life  was  thought  to  be  in  danger. 
Several  Radical  candidates  offered  themselves,  among  others  Hunt 
the  orator;  but  the  more  respectable  inhabitants  contrived  to  save 
themselves  from  the  disgrace  of  such  representatives  by  bringing  in 
Romilly,  without  any  expense  of  his  own,  at  the  head  of  the  poll. 
The  other  member  was  Sir  Francis  Burdett.  In  the  same  way  the 
City  of  London  elected  four  Liberals,  rejecting  three  old  ministerial 
representatives.  This  clearly  showed  the  rising  temper  of  the  middle 
classes.  But  as  the  representation  was  then  arranged  no  great 
change  was  possible,  and  the  ministers  found  themselves  still  in 
possession  of  a  large  majority  (July). 

Before  the  assembling  of  the  new  Parliament  (Jan.  14^  1819)  one 
piece  of  foreign  history  deserves  notice.    A  congress  was  EvaenKtioii 
held  at  Aix-la-ChapeUe  (Oct.  2, 1818),  at  which  the  final  £/3K?.*' 
evacuation  of  France  by  the  allies,  although  only  three  >«▼•  so,  isis. 
of  the  five  years  stipulated  were  accomplished,  was  agreed  upon. 
This  wise  and  just  act  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  due  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  in  opposition  to  some  of  the  extreme  Tories  of  the 
Cabinet. 

In  spite  of  their  parliamentary  majority,  the  ministry  did  not  feel 
very  secure  upon  their  seats,  and  it  was  perhaps  more  «^-_^^    ^ 
with  a  view  of  re-establishing  their  credit  with  the   oadi  p»yiii«au. 
country  than  from  increased  wisdom  that  the  Cabinet  ""^ ""' 
so  fjEu:  changed  its  views  with  regard  to  the  currency  question  as  to 
accept  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  which  Francis  Homer  had  some 
years  (1811)  before  laid  down^  and  introduced  a  measure  in  accord- 
ance with  the  plans  of  Eicardo,  the  political  economist,  for  the 
resumption  of  cash  payments.    The  Bank  had  already  issued  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  gold.    Since  1817  as  much  as  j£6,000,000  had 
been  put  into  circulation,  but  as  the  paper  money  stUl  continued^  as 
a  matter  of  course  this  partial  action  produced  no  good  effect ;  the 
gold  had  found  its  way  out  of  the  country,  chiefly  to  France.    It  was 
now  ordered  that  this  voluntary  payment  in  gold  should  cease.    An 
examination  of  the  affairs  of  the  Bank  proved  that  it  was  in  excellent 
condition,  and  a  series  of  resolutions  were  passed  and  subsequently 
embodied  in  Bills  by  Mr.  FeeL    By  these,  £rom  the  1st  of  February 
1820,  the  Bank  was  obliged  to  exchange  its  notes  for  gold  ingots^  to^ 
not  less  quantity  than  sixty  ounces,  at  the  late  oi  %Va«  >i)[\&  cpqs^^^n  Ns^ 
October  0/ the  eajm  jeBx  the  rate  ww  to  "be  x^uc«\\»q*1^^^'»'^^ 
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ounce ;  on  the  litt  uf  Maj  1822  the  mte  was  redneed  to  the  i^;ii]ar 
mint  pzice  of  £^^  178. 10^ ;  and  in  May  18S3  all  notes  were  to  be 
paid  on  demand  in  legal  coin.    As  a  £ut,  on  the  Ist  of  May  1821  tiia 
Bank  lesomed  complete  payment  in  cash. 
Several  diyisions  in  Parliament  deaily  showed  the  growing  weak- 
ness of  Government.    The  Foreign  EnUstment  BUI,  to 
prevent  English  sabjects  from  serving  in  a  foreign  vst- 
vice  or  fitting  ont  ships  of  war  for  foreign  countries,  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  thirteen  only,  the  ground  of  opposition 
being  that  the  Bill  was  in  fact  directed  to  the  injury  of  the  revolted 
colonies  of  Spain  in  America,  in  whose  ranks  many  Englishmen 
were  serving.    Like  the  Alien  Act  (^  the  preceding  sesdoii,  the 
Bill  was  considered  as  a  proof  of  that  legitinust  and  absolute  ten- 
dency of  which  the  Gbvemment  was  accused.    Again,  in  the  great 
qTtestion  of  Catholic  emancipation,  which,  was  Inon^ 
forward  by  Grattan  in  the  best  speech  he  ever  made  in 
ibr  t.  the  House,  the  GUyvemment  were  victorious  by  a  majority 

of  two  only  in  a  very  full  House ;  while  it  was  actually  defeated  by 
B«form  •«  a  majority  of  five  on  the  question  of  iJie  refoim  of 

^^^^  Scotch  burghs,  which  it  had  got  rid   of  in  the  last 

Maj*.  session.    The  system  in  those  burghs  had  been  in  exis- 

tence ever  since  the  fifteenth  century,  and  so  acted  as  to  perpetuate 
the  administration  in  the  hands  of  one  party,  often  of  one  family 
only,  as  the  retiring  members  of  the  corporation  had  the  right  of 
electing  their  own  successors.  For  years  the  burghs  had  been 
bent  upon  ridding  themselves  of  this  exclusive  government;  as  in 
the  case  of  other  reforms,  their  efforts  had  passed  out  of  sight  during 
the  tumult  of  the  French  wars,  again  to  be  called  into  eidstence  on 
the  resumption  of  peace.  In  1817  certain  irregularities  of  form  in 
the  burgh  of  Montrose  had  caused  the  elections  to  be  set  aside  by 
the  law  courts.  The  Crown  had  been  compelled  to  give  a  new 
charter,  in  which  a  certain  popular  element  was  admitted.  Other 
burghs  at  once  began  to  clamour  for  similar  changes.  To  their 
petitions,  however,  tiie  Gk)vemment  turned  a  deaf  ear.  When  the 
elections  in  Aberdeen  were  quashed  by  the  law  courts,  as  thoee  at 
Montrose  had  been,  the  old  constitution  had  been  re-established,  and 
Lord  Archibald  Hamilton  now  took  up  the  cause  of  the  burghs.  He 
demanded  a  copy  of  the  new  warrant,  and  was  defeated  by  five  only. 
Pressing  his  success,  he  demanded  that  the  petitions  of  the  hm^ 
should  be  referred  to  a  select  committee.  A  large  majority  of  the 
bnrghs  themselves  wexe  \ou^3  ca^llixug  for  reform.    The  populatioa 
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of  those  who  desired  it  amounted  to  420,000,  as  opposed  to  00,000, 
the  population  of  those  who  had  not  petitioned.  The  proof  of  the 
wish  of  the  people  most  interested  was  too  strong  for  the  House ; 
in  spite  of  the  Gk>yemment  opposition.  Lord  Archibald's  motion  was 
carried  in  a  House  of  nearly  300  by  a  majority  of  five.  As  the 
ground  of  opposition  had  been  avowedly  that  a  change  in  the 
buighs  was  but  the  beginning  of  parliamentary  reform,  this  victory 
shows  how  the  opposition  to  that  measure  was  gradually  breaking 
down. 

In  spite  of  these  signs  of  weakness,  the  ministers  were  upon  the 
whole  well  satisfied  with  the  session.  They  believed  in  the  success 
of  their  repressive  measures  in  the  year  1817,  and  thought  that  the 
state  of  the  country  was  both  quieter  and  more  prosperous  than  it 
had  been.  Complaints  of  the  depression  of  agriculture,  q^,,,,^ 
and  poverty  and  sufiEering  among  the  agricultural  poor,  nfleriagi  of 
were  indeed  chronic ;  they  depended  upon  causes  over  ****  ''***'* 
which  the  immediate  action  of  Government  had  little  control. 
Exaggerated  rents  were  seeking  their  natural  level ;  over-cultivation, 
especially  of  com,  was  giving  place  to  more  rational  agriculture,  and 
the  enormous  prosperity  enjoyed  by  the  agriculturists  during  the 
war  was  shrinking  to  modest  and  hard-won  profits;  the  change 
could  not  but  be  attended  with  some  depression  and  many  painful 
contrasts.  At  the  same  time  the  action  of  the  Poor  Law  as  then 
administered,  the  injudicious  fostering  of  the  population  which  had 
gone  on  during  the  war,  and  the  law  of  settlement  which  prevejited 
free  competition  of  labour,  of  necessity  caused  misery  among  the 
labourers.  It  was  when  the  manufacturing  and  mercantile  interests 
were  also  touched,  when,  tmder  the  action  of  restrictive  com  laws, 
prices  rose,  while  work  was  not  to  be  had,  that  the  social  dangers  of 
the  country  became  from  time  to  time  great. 

The  prosperity  of  the  year  1818  had  been  rather  apparent  than 
real ;  there  had  been  much  over-trading ;  a  more  healthy  spirit 
ippears  to  have  arisen  in  the  beginning  of  1819,  but  the  effects  of 
;he  preceding  folly  were  now  to  be  felt.  In  the  first  half  of  the  year 
;he  number  of  bankruptcies  were  almost  double  the  average,  the 
irice  of  com  was  still  as  high  as  75s.,  work  was  scarce,  and  wages 
'^|ly  and  before  the  year  was  over  the  ministry  found  upon  their 
lajkd  dif&culfcies  even  greater  than  those  they  had  experienced  in  the 
gloomy  year  of  1817.  For  again  the  political  question  pouucai 
vas  ready  to  start  to  life,  again  leaders  cl  a  higher  n««^>>^«^> 

were  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  suf[eTing|a  oi  V>[i&  ^^'^^% 
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and  men  of  more  extreme  riewv  unang  thHiMphrei  wete  eager  to 
\eaA  them  into  deapezste  and  lerolntionaiT  dfrigiML      Tlicze  bad 
been  great  meetings  near  Lecdi^  ^aagow,  and  at  A^ton-nDder-L joe^ 
in  Jim&     On  the  2&th  of  that  month.  Sir  ChaileB  WolaeleT  and  the 
Ber.  Joseph  Harrison  had  made  yiolent  Qieeches  at  a  great  assemblr 
at  Stockport,  and  Sir  Charles  had  been  elected  the  '^legisiatodal 
representatiTe'''  for  Birmingham.     At  the  aame  time  the  reformei? 
were  fomnd  to  he  engaged  in  drilling.    No  aims  were  aeen,  and  it  is 
asserted  hj  one  of  their  leaders  that  the  onlr  object  of  their  driDiii^ 
was  to  secnre  esder  and  regulaiitj  and  the  hettcr  appeaianee  at  a 
forthcoming  great  mpfttng  at  Mancliegter.    On  tiie  other  hand,  it  wae 
held  \fj  those  who  dreaded  popular  morements  that  the  drilling  had 
been  lobg  and  secretlj  continned,  and  was  a  part  of  a  great  plan  for 
an  exhibition  of  ph jdcal  foroe.    The  object  of  the  Manchester  ineet- 
ingy  which  was  to  be  held  on  the  9th  of  Angnst,  was  to  choose  a 
representatire  as  Birmingham  had  aheadj  done.    The  mwAhig  was 
declared  illegal;  a  reqnisitum  was  thereHaie  sent  to  the  poper 
officials,  begging  them  to  call  it  legallj.    On  their  refoaal,  it  was 
determined  to  hold  it,  legal  or  not,  on  the  16th,  in  St.  Peter's  Kdi 
Thither,  on  the  daj  appointed,  large  bodies  of  men,  well  dressed  and 
without  arms,  bat  in  something  like  military  artaj.  marched  from  aD 
Tk«  M.««i^-^  ^^fi  neighbouring  towns,  and  collected  round  a  hustingSi 
KaMMT*.  from  which  Hunt  was  to  address  them.    Their  nnmbef 

^^  "'  ""•  perhaps  amounted  to  about  80,000,  all  pressed  together 
in  a  space  of  not  more  than  three  acres.  The  magistrates  had  fonmed 
no  very  definite  notion  of  what  to  da  They  had  assembled  a  consider 
able  military  force,  of  which  a  troop  of  Manchester  yeomen  about 
forty  strong  and  six  troops  of  the  15th  Hussars  formed  a  part.  A 
warrant  was  out  against  Hunt,  and  with  extreme  imprudence  it 
was  determined  to  execute  it  while  he  was  on  the  hustings,  as  bad 
been  done  in  the  case  of  Harrison  on  a  previous  occasion.  Just  as 
Hunt  was  beginning  to  speak,  a  strange  pressure  made  itself  visible  to 
the  crowd.  The  magistrates  had  come  to  a  house  overlooking  tlie 
field  ;  they  had  intrusted  their  warrant  to  the  chief  constable ;  b 
had  declared  he  could  not  execute  it  without  military  aid,  and  the 
yeomen  had  pressed  into  the  crowded  space.  As  was  natural,  they  haci 
been  separated  and  brought  to  a  complete  standstill.  Upon  this  the 
magistrates  seem  to  have  lost  their  presence  of  mind,  to  have  believed 
that  the  yeomanry  were  in  danger,  and  to  have  ordered  the  15th 
Hussars  to  extricate  t\iem.  The  consequence  was  a  fearful  chaigey 
which  swept  everytlnu^  \)feloi^  '\\^  ^sA^  ^  w^a  Q>t  the  officers  savs, 


( 
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''by  the  time  they  had  reached  the  other  side  of  the  field  the  fngitivea 
were  literally  piled  up  to  a  congiderable  eleyation  above  the  level  of 
the  ground."  The  effect  of  the  panic  on  apfdosely-packed  a  multi- 
tude, among  whom  the  soldiers  were  using  the  sword,  sometimes  the 
flat  and  sometimes  the  edge,  was  #earfal ;  about  thirty  wounded 
persons  were  carried  to  the  infirmary,  and  forty  more  found  their 
own  way  there  in  the  course  of  the  day.  The  actual  wounds  given 
by  the  soldiers  do  not  appear  to  have  been  very  many.  Hunt 
and  some  of  his  followers  were  apprehended ;  the  charge  of  high 
treason  against  them  was  subsequently  dropped,  and  they  were 
obliged  to  find  bail  to  stand  their  trial  for  misdemeanour. 

The  Manchester  Massacre,  as  it  was  called,  was  the  result  of 
accident  and  the  bad  management  of  the  magistrates,  cnip»uitt7  of 
V)ut  the  Government  seemed  to  make  the  act  entirely  *^*  ««▼•»»»«»*• 
their  own  when  they  lavished  approbation  on  the  conduct  of  the  autho- 
rities, and  when  they  induced  the  Prince  Kegent  himself  to  write  an 
approving  letter.  As  usual  in  England,  the  employment  of  the  mili- 
taiy  except  in  the  very  last  necessity  excited  the  anger  of  very  many 
even  of  the  wealthier  classes.  Among  those  who  had  suffered  from 
it  its  effect  was  simply  to  exasperate ;  for  the  time  the  temper  of 
the  people  seems  to  have  been  really  dangerous.  The  point,  on  the 
other  hand,  which  struck  the  ministerialists  was  the  weakness  of  the 
existing  laws  for  the  suppression  of  sedition,  and  in  accordance  with 
their  view  it  was  thought  necessary  to  hold  an  autumnal  session, 
which  met  on  the  23rd  of  November,  and  which  parsed  by  large 
majorities  a  series  of  enactments  known  as  ''The  Six 

mi  Hi*  Biz  Aoto 

Acts."  These  were  respectively  entitled,  "An  Act 
to  prevent  delay  in  the  administration  of  justice  in  cases  of  mis- 
demeanour ;  ^  "  An  Act  to  prevent  the  training  of  persons  in  the  use 
of  arms  and  the  practice  of  military  evolutions ; "  "  An  Act  for 
the  prevention  and  punishment  of  blasphemous  and  seditious 
libels  ;  "  "  An  Act  to  authorize  justices  of  the  peace,  in  certain  dis- 
turbed counties,  to  seize  and  detain  arms ; "  "  An  Act  to  subject 
certain  publications  to  the  duties  of  stamps  upon  newspapers,  and  to 
make  other  regulations  for  restraining  the  abuses  arising  from  the 
publication  of  blasphemous  and  seditious  libels  ;**  and  **  An  Act  for 
preventing  the  assembling  of  seditious  assemblies."  Having  passed 
these  repressive  measures,  the  Parliament  was  again  prorogued 
(Dec.  29)  till  February  1820.  In  the  interval,  on.  t\i^  ^^"Cs^  ^V 
January,  the  old  King  died,  in  his  eighty -eeooi\!^  "^eac. 
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1820-1830. 


Bom  1762= Caroline  of  Bmngwick,  1705. 


rlotte= 


Charlotte = Leopold  of  Saze-Coboig. 
Bom  1796. 
Died  1817. 


GONTEHFORABT  PRINCES. 


Louie  XVIII.,  1814. 
Ctaailes  X.,  1824. 


Auttruk. 
Francis  II.,  1792. 


Spain, 
Ferdinand  Vn.  ,1813. 


Bussia. 

Alexander  I.,  1801. 
Nicholas,  1825. 


Frederick  VL,  1808. 


PnuM 

Frederick  Wil 
III..  1797. 

Sweden. 
Charies  XIV.,  181& 


POPES.— Pius  VII. ,  1800.    Leo  XII. ,  1828.    Pius  VIII. ,  1829. 


Lord  Chancellors. 

April  1807.  Eldon. 
April  1827.  Lyndhurst 


Oiancellors  of  the  Exchequer. 

Jan.  1812.  Vansittart. 
Jan.   1823.  Robinson. 
April  1827.  Canning. 
Aug.  1827.  Herries. 
Jan.  1828.  Goulbum. 


Fira  Lords  qfthe  Ti-eas»ry- 

Jan.   1812.  LiverpooL 
April  1827.  Canning. 
Aug.  1827.  Goderich. 
Jan.  1828.  Wellington. 

.  Secretaries  (Foreign  and  Home). 
J-«  l«12{C-tle-gl'- 
Jan.    1822|^^flereagh. 

Sept.  1822^^^j"*°g- 

^P^^«2^{&Boume. 

^-^'  ^«27{Eal^S^^ne. 
Jan.    1828 1  ^-fy- 

May    1828|^^j^«en. 

IT  was  no  longer  as  Regent  but  as  King  that  George,  the 
monarch,  met  the  Parliament  on  its  reassembling.  He  hi 
long  acted  virtually  as  sovereign  that  scarcely  any  visible  effed 
PrtcarioM  produced  by  the  change.     Yet  during  the  first 

iwsition  of         there  Vfoia  coiisiderable  probability  that  the  chaii( 
the  ministry.       j^iga  woxxV^  \i^  laaxYfeWi^  ^OwMDi^e  of  ministiy 
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there  were  two  questions  on  which  the  ministers  felt  it  their  duty  to 
oppose  the  new  King — ^the  one  an  increase  of  his  private  revenue, 
the  other  the  divorce  of  his  unfortunate  wife.  On  the  latter  pointy 
unfortunately  for  themselves,  they  were  induced  to  make  a  compro- 
mise, believing  that  they  were  acting  safely.  Extremely  anxious  to 
avoid  a  public  scandal,  they  refused  at  first  to  move  in  the  matter  of 
the  divorce  as  long  as  the  Queen  remained  quietly  abroad,  but  pro- 
mised to  gratify  the  King's  wishes  should  she  make  her  appearance 
in  England.    On  these  terms  they  remained  in  office. 

But,  at  the  very  time  that  their  position  as  ministers  was  in  danger, 

their  lives  were  threatened  by  a  conspiracy  which  in  its         ^^ 

atrocity  and  feebleness  gives  a  fedr  measure  of  the  power  eontpiraey. 

and  intentions  of  the  worst  part  of  those  engaged  in  the         ^ 

agitations  of  the  day.    As  in  the  case  of  the  Derby  insurrection,  it 

is  impossible  to  acquit  the  authorities  of  the  guilt  of  having  employed 

spies  who,  though  probably  without  Government  authority,  did  in 

hct  aggravate  the  crime  of  the  conspirators.  Information  was  given  as 

early  as  November  by  a  man  named  Edwards  of  a  plot  against  the 

lives  of  the  ministers,  and  from  that  time  till  the  day  of  the  explosion 

of  the  Cato  Street  conspiracy  he  continued  to  play  the  double  part 

of  conspirator  and  police  agent.     The  form  the  plot  ultimately 

assumed  was  the  murder  of  all  the  ministers  in  a  body  at  a  Cabinet 

dinner,  which  Edwards  informed  the  conspirators  was  to  be  held  at 

Lord  Harrowby's  on  the  23rd  of  February.    The  assassination  was  to 

be  followed  up  by  an  attempt  to  fire  the  barracks,  and  to  rouse  the 

^»eople  to  an  assault  upon  the  Bank  and  the  Tower.     As  the 

ministry  were  well  informed  of  the  plot,  the  dinner  was  of  course 

(Kistponed.     The  guests  arriving  at  the  house  of  the  Archbishop 

uf  Canterbury,  who   was   giving   a   dinner-party   that    day,  and 

who  lived  next  door  to  Lord  Harrowby,  prevented  the  conspirators 

^tom.  discovering  the  postponement  of  the  ministerial  meeting ;  and 

they  were  aiming   themselves  in  a  stable  in  Cato  Street,  near 

^Sdgeware  Boad,  when  the  police  came  upon  them.     The  capture 

^^80  badly  mJanaged;  the  first  officer  who  entered  the  room  was 

^tabbedy  and  in  the  confasion  Thistlewood   (already  mentioned 

%B  the  confederate  of  the  Watsons),  who  was  the  soul  of  the 

[Kfeflent  conspiracy,  with  fourteen  others,  contrived  to  escape ;  the 

B^0^  nine  in  number,  were  apprehended  when  the  soldiers,  who 

i|i0ald  have  accompanied  the  police,  arrived.    Early  the  next  mom- 

IQgy  however,  Thistlewood  was  captured.    He  and  four  others  ^^^s& 

^oecnted,  and  five  more  transported  for  life.     T\i^  X^ttot  ^-^lssiSu^ 
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throughout  England  was  strangely  exaggerated ;  the  design  appears  to 
have  been  confined  entirely  to  a  few  desperate  men,  and  to  have 
been  scouted  by  all  the  more  earnest  Radicals  to  whom  it  had  been 
suggested.  About  the  same  time  the  other  prisoners,  Hunt  and  his 
friends  from  Manchester  (April),  Wolseley  and  Harrison  from  Stock- 
port (July),  were  tried,  and  sentenced  to  various  periods  of  imprison- 
ment. One  advantage  at  least  came  from  the  trials ;  the  true  char- 
acter of  Hunt  was  discovered,  his  friends  and  companions  learnt  the 
worthlessness  and  egregious  vanity  of  the  man,  and  his  influence  was 
entirely  destroyed. 

The  Parliament  had  assembled,  according  to  law,  upon  the  demise 
of  the  King,  and  after  going  through  the  necessary  business,  was  dis- 
solved.   In  April  the  new  Parliament  met.    But  any  interest  which 

,  ^  mi£:ht  otherwise  have  attended  its  labours  disappeaied 

ct  tiM  QoMB'g  before  the  absorbing  interest  of  the  year,  the  trial  of  the 
******  Queen.   Though  in  itself  wholly  unconnected  with  poli- 

tics, no  event  produced  a  stronger  influence  on  the  course  of  poMcal 
growth.  The  loyalty  of  the  country,  and  respect  for  authority  and 
for  the  established  powers,  received  a  rude  sbock.  It  could  not  be 
otherwise  when  the  people  saw  a  ministry,  many  of  whose  seveiest 
and  most  unpopular  measures  had  been  based  on  the  specious  gioimd 
of  the  desire  to  maintain  morality,  forcing  into  public  notice  scandalous 
details,  which  the  papers  spread  to  every  comer  of  the  country  for  the 
satisfaction  of  prurient  curiosity ;  when  they  saw  the  sovereign  hav- 
ing recourse  to  all  the  foul  and  mean  resources  of  the  private  inquiiy 
office,  which  fill  right-minded  men  with  disgust  even  in  the  cases 
of  private  individuals,  and  the  Government  lending  the  whole  weight 
of  its  authority  to  the  vindictive  prosecution  of  an  unfortunate  and 
iU-used  woman.  The  effect  was  a  complete  severance  between  the 
Government  and  the  more  liberal-minded  of  the  middle  classes,  whom 
fear  of  popular  extravagances  had  hitherto  united  with  it,  and  ftom 
the  close  of  this  trial  may  be  dated  the  serious  determination  of  the 
people  at  large  to  insist  upon  some  great  measure  of  reform. 

Whatever  may  have  been  her  folly  or  her  guilt,  no  one  can  qucs- 
Poiition  of  tion  the  misfortune  of  the  Queen.  Giddy  by  nature  and 
th«  Queen.  badly  educated,  she  had  been  forced  (1795)  against  hei 

will  upon  a  man  whose  immoral  and  selfish  character  wholly  unfitted 
him  for  the  difficult  position  of  a  husband  of  a  frivolous  and  unvise 
wife.  His  distaste  had  been  exhibited  at  their  very  first  meetii^ 
and  he  could  only  force  himself  to  assume  a  gracious  demeanour  b; 
having  recourse  to  wm^  ot  spm^a.   "Sx^m  the  very  first  he  seems  to 
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have  designed  to  part  from  her ;  she  was  early  sent  into  a  sort  of 
banishment  at  Blackheath,  a  watch  was  set  upon  her  condact,  an 
investigation  before  the  Lords  was  set  on  foot,  and  though  declared 
innocent  of  any  grave  offence,  disgnsted  at  such  treatment,  she 
unwisely  withdrew  abroad  in  1814.  She  was  followed  in  her  retire- 
ment, by  the  advice  of  Sir  John  Leach,  by  emissaries  to  collect  evi« 
dence  against-  her,  unknown  to  hersell  It  would  have  been  wise 
had  she  remained  abroad,  but  the  treatment  she  had  received  rendered 
her  desperate ;  she  had  been  excluded  from  foreign  courts,  and  when 
her  husband  came  to  the  throne  her  name  was  omitted  from  the 
Liturgy.  It  seems  to  have  been  this  last  insult  which  roused  her  to 
action.  In  June  she  came  to  England,  and  was  received  with  enthu- 
siasm by  the  people,  who  regarded  her  as  a  persecuted  woman.  She 
thus  placed  the  ministers  in  the  awkward  position  of  being  obliged 
to  folfil  the  compromise  under  which  they  had  retained  office  and 
to  proceed  to  extremities  against  her.  On  the  6th  of  June  the  King 
Bent  a  message  to  the  Lords,  ordering  them  to  institute  an  inquiry 
into  the  Queen's  conduct,  and  proofs  were  laid  on  the  table.  On  the 
following  day^  Mr.  Brougham,  who  undertook  the  management  of 
her  case  as  her  Attorney-General,  read  a  letter  to  the  Commons  de- 
manding a  public  inquiry.  Some  efforts  were  made  to  effect  a  com- 
promise, but  as  the  King  refused  to  demand  her  reception  abroad  or 
to  insert  her  name  in  the  Liturgy,  all  negotiations  Mled.  The  secret 
committee  of  the  Lords  therefore  proceeded  to  make  its  report,  de- 
claring that  a  solemn  inquiry  was  necessary ;  and  Lord  ^^i^  ^,^ 
Liverpool  shocked  public  feeling  by  introducing,  for  the  Qasoi. 
purpose  of  producing  such  an  inquiry,  a  Bill  of  pains  ^'*'  *^* 
and  penalties  to  deprive  her  Majesty  of  her  position  as  Queen,  and  to 
dissolve  the  King's  marriage.  The  trial  in  feu^t  came  on  with  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill,  when  the  charges  against  the  Queen  were 
stated  before  the  Lords ;  and  for  nearly  a  month  the  House  was 
occupied  in  hearing  witness.  By  this  time  the  feeling  in  England 
was  strongly  excited.  The  ministers  were  insulted  whenever  they 
appeared  abroad,  and  every  opportunity  was  taken  by  the  crowd  of 
showing  their  sympathy  with  the  Queen.  The  question  had  become 
in  fact  a  political  one,  and  the  Queen  lent  herself  only  too  readily  to 
a  somewhat  ostentatious  display  of  her  sufferings.  In  October  the 
defence  commenced,  and  at  length,  on  the  6th  of  November,  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill  was  passed  by  a  majority  of  t^^c^-^sgc^* 
Two  days  afterwards,  on  the  third  readm^,  \.\i«t^  '^rea  «b  twk^^sc*:^  ^^J^ 
only  nine,    Ab  tbia  was  in  the  House  oi  "Lox^a,  -^^let^  >iX^^  xcCvc^^'^««* 
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were  strongest,  they  saw  it  was  nseless  to  persevere^  and  Lord  Liver- 
pool declared  that  the  Bill  was  abandoned.  A  burst  of  joy  was  heard 
throughout  the  country,  for  three  nights  London  was  iUuminated, 
even  Prince  Leopold  joining  in  the  rejoicings.  Declining  all  offers 
from  the  Government,  the  Queen  placed  her  cause  in  the  hands  of 
the  Commons.  An  annuity  of  j£50,000  was  given  her  the  following 
session.  But  she  was  determined  upon  some  more  pubHc  announce- 
ment of  her  innocence ;  she  still  tried,  though  in  vain,  to  secure  the 
introduction  of  her  name  in  the  Liturgy,  and  was  foolish  enough  on 
the  occasion  of  the  coronation  in  July  of  the  following  year  to  attempt 
to  force  her  way  into  the  Abbey.  She  had  already  begun  to  lose  the 
sympathy  of  the  people  when,  in  August,  she  died. 

However  right  it  may  have  been  to  raise  the  question  of  the 
Queen's  guilt,  there  was  a  general  feeling  that  the  ministers  had  at 
ooiuequaiit  ^  events  mismanaged  the  question,  and  after  exciting 
»ueiiatio&  strongly  the  temper  of  the  people,  had  dropped  their 

niiiirtry  and  Bill  without  excuse  or  apology.  Advantage  was  taken 
P^P^-  of  the  popular  anger,  excited  by  what  was  thought  an 

act  of  oppression,  to  give  currency  to  all  sorts  of  charges  against  the 
ministry,  and  to  impute  to  them  unconstitutional  principles,  and  con- 
nivance or  even  approbation  of  scandalous  conspiracies  against  the 
Queen's  character,  of  which  they  were  certainly  guiltless.  But, 
before  all,  the  late  events  had  given  a  popular  raUying-point  for  all 
sections  of  the  Opposition,  and  had  demonstrated  how  deep  was  the 
alienation  between  the  ministry  and  the  body  of  the  people.  It  is 
from  this  time  that  we  find  serious  and  sometimes  successful  efforts 
made  to  begin  the  work  of  reform,  which  it  was  believed  would 
render  such  an  alienation  impossible.  Although,  as  was  to  be  expected 
in  a  House  elected  under  the  old  system,  any  wide  measure,  such  as 
that  produced  by  Lambton  (subsequently  Lord  Durham,  April  1821), 
recommending  equal  electoral  districts,  was  sure  to  be  defeated  by 
a  large  majority.  Lord  John  Bussell  succeeded  in  procuring  the 
disfranchisement  of  Grampound,  a  notoriously  corrupt  borough  in 
Cornwall  (May  30).  He  and  his  friends  were  wise  enough  to  accept 
this  small  beginning,  even  though  his  Bill  was  changed  in  the  Upper 
House,  where  the  vacant  seat  was  transferred,  not  to  one  of  the  great 
unrepresented  cities,  as  would  have  been  just,  but  to  the  coimty  of 
York.  In  the  same  way  the  great  question  of  Catholic  disabilities  was 
brought  forward  with  renewed  strength.  Those  who  were  in  favour 
oi  th^ii  removal  were  Bucceaaiul  m  >ik^  La^w^t  House,  and  the  Bill 
iFBa  only  lost  after  pa88mgt'^Tou^mo«Xol\\A^\a%^N5i>(5si^\ii^ 
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So  shaken  indeed  was  the  predominance  of  the  extreme  Tory 
party,  that  in  the  year  1821  t^ey  found  it  necessary  to  .strengthen 
themselves  by  a  coalition  with  the  Conservative  section  of  the 
Opi>08itiony  hoping  by  this  means  to  give  a  more  broad  and  liberal 
appearance    to    the    administration.     Lord    Grenville  p«eijoi]ui 
himself  declined  office,  but  several  of  lus  followers  were  ***  »»*»*«*^- 
admitted  to  the  ministry,  while  a  still  further  improvement  was 
made  by  the  retirement  of  Lord  Sidmouth,  who  had  played  so  pro- 
minent a  part  in  all  the  late  repressive  measures,  and  the  substitu- 
tion in  his  place  of  Mr.  Peel,  as  yet  Tory  in  Ms  views,  but  capable, 
as  was  subsequently  proved,  of  constant  advance,  and  of  an  intellect 
so  clear  and  sensible  as  to  be  able  to  learn,  as  his  predecessor  never 
could,  the  growing  requirements  of  the  time.    At  the  same  time 
Lord  Wellesley  was  sent  as  Lord-Lieutenant  to  Ireland,  with  Mr. 
Plunkett  as  his  Attorney-General,  both  of  them  supporters  of  the 
Catholic  claims ;  and  although  WeUesley's  statesmanlike  character 
and  moderation  excited  the  anger  of  extreme  men  on  both  sides,  the 
mere  £Gict  of  such  a  man  being  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Irish 
Qovemment  was  a  clear  mark  of  the  relaxation  of  the  principles  of 
the  Tory  system.    These  new  appointments  were  but  the  b^;inning, 
CO  be  foUowed  in  a  few  months  by  other  changes  far  more  important, 
which  were  to  effect  an  entire  alteration  in  the  position  which 
England  occupied  in  Europe,  and  in  the  principles  which  governed 
her  financial  policy.    These  changes  were  the  admission,  in  1822 
and  1823,  of  Mr.  Canning  and  Mr.  Huskisson  to  the  ministry. 
Thioughout  the  trial  of  Queen  Caroline,  Canning  had  held  himself 
gtadiously  aloof.    He  had  been  early  one  of  the  Queen's  advisers,  had 
declared  from  the  first  Ms  intention  to  avoid  any  participation  in 
her  trial,  and  had  in  fact  remained  abroad  during  its  continuance. 
On  his  return  in  December,  thinking  it  impossible  for  a  minister  to 
be  entirely  absent  from  his  duties,  but  determined  to  take  no  part  in 
the  discussions  on  tlie  trial  wMch  were  inevitable,  he  insisted  on  resign- 
tog  Ids  place  at  the  Board  of  Trade.    He  was  therefore  at  first  excluded 
Erom  the  new  ministerial  arrangements.   The  India  Company  indeed 
lad  decided  upon  sending  him  as  Governor-General  to  India.   His  pre- 
Miations  for  taking  the  post  were  being  made,  and  he 
irae  at  Liverpool  on  a  &rewell  visit  to  his  constituents,  owtiarMch. 
rhen  a  piece  of  news  was  heard  wMch  caused  a  profound  j^J^^JJ* 
norement  both  at  home  and  abroad, — Lord  Castlereagh,  ^  steto. 
low  become  Lord  Londonderry,  had  committed  8uicld"fc.  "*'*'  u-^-^aa. 
nie  xnan  who  was  regarded  as  the  real  soul  oi  t\i&  ^or^  -^oxX^S^^^ 
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die  type  of  tbe   wAitaxf  wmk  abwilrtMt  tamper  wldck   dktm- 
gidilied  hy  had  piiiifii   swvf.     HoBomalile  lad  mwMiIw  in  liii 
pfiTate  Hfey    lie  bad  cuntriied  to  lender  Mmadf  so  v^opubr 
that  the  news  of  Ids  death  wm  leieiied  with  ui— i«ly  ngoie- 
ingSy  and  his  coffin  waa  fioOoml  to  Ae  Abbcgr  wi&  ahonta  d 
^adness  from  hia  **»'**-**«^      Eorope  waa  in  a  cTitiBal  conditiflB. 
Lord  Londcmdenj  had  hccn  in  tiie  act  of  pnng  ta  an  Bimiyeia 
Congres  held  at  YeroiiA.    Omiwng  appeared  to  be  Ae  onlf  mai 
fitted  to  eQ|^>lj  his  ^aeei     When  adoed  to  join  Ae  nrimatiy  ai 
Seoi^aiy  of  State  for  foreign  a&iE^  after  aoane  uaMiidiiifiiBi^  he 
thiew  up  the  great  poai  for  whidh  he  via  at  Ae  inwaint  rleatinffd, 
and  accepted  the  olfieeL 
To  understand  tiie  importnee  of  tfaia  diange  it  ia  nffffwrnj  to  mj 
a  fev  words  oai  what  had  pawwd  in  Emope  anea  the 
Fence.    The  bopea  of  Ae  fibenl  paitj  in  Eorope  hid 
leeexred  a  hcavj  blow  at  Ae  Oongnai  of  Tiaaei 
RtigUTMl  had  90  constantljr  put  bcEidf  fiorwaid  aa  Aa  ebaiapiiai  d 
freedom,  and  her  inftaenee  bad  been  ao  prepondenting  in  As  kte 
ercnte  of  the  waiv  tini  dbe  was  expected  to  bare  takfli  ^ 
strcmg  ground  in  tiie  aetdflDicnt  of  Europe^  and  to  have 
demanded  and  seemed  some  aoat  of  popolar  li^tta  in  tbeeoantneete 
which  her  assistance  had  been  gixen.    The  nadonhad  shown  itadf* 
f^ill  of  leaomcea,  and  had  been  so  exceptional  in  thesneeeeaof  ita  oppo* 
ddon  to  Napolecfn,  that  a  geneni  belief  bad  aiisen  that  tbere  waa  soa^ 
Aing  pecnliariy  excellent  in  the  ebancter  of  ita  cuu&iitmiop.  SoSkioiig 
was  this  feeling,  that  manr  of  die  sorereigna  of  Europe  prooiaei 
constimtions  to  their  people^    It  waa  faigotten  that  the  freedoai  if 
which  England  had  been  fighting  meant  delireiance  from  eztenti 
oonqnesst,  and  had  no  connection  widi  the  rnfci>i'¥*f^|    freedoea  of 
national  constitutions,  that,  on  the  eontzazj,  the  war  against  Fnzitt 
had  been  onginallT  nndeitaksi,  if  not  oetoisiblj  ret  reaDj,  to 
oppose  the  leTolntianarT  temper  el  Fianee.    It  was  a  aerere  ^mf- 
pointment  when  the  Rngiish  minister  was  seen  joining  witb  Taller- 
land  in  upholding  legitimacr,  and  for  the  sike  of  that  jninciple,  sad 
to  preserve  in  i4S  old  lines  Uie  balance  of  Eozopean  power,  himatf 
demanding  the  destruction  of  the  hObeztT  of  Belgium  and  of  Goioa,  sad 
calmly  acquiescing  in  the  absorption  of  mneh  of  Saxonr,  the  fiail 
ditidon  of  Poland,  and  the  d^bnction  of  Korwar.     Even  the  est 
CQDStitntional  effoit  which  w»  made,  the  tifiiblifihm«»t  of  a  ^mtd 
monarchy  in  Yiance,  waa  lendeted  nngabKy  bj  tlie  fnX,  tinl  t^ 
privileges  wei^c  glvtn  a&  a  ^gcuoXuA  ^baotet  from  the  cxown,  and  tie 
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first  principle  of  the  English  Constitution — ^that  power  is  from  the 
people — ignored. 

But  though  in  the  general  triumph  of  the  moment  his  foreign 
policy  was  accepted  and  even  approved,  it  will  be  remembered  that 
even  Castlereagh  felt  himself  compelled  to  respect  public  opinion  at 
home  and  to  hold  aloof  from  the  Holy  Alliance,  which  seemed  to 
assert  the  unity  of  interests  of  the  crowned  heads  and  their  sole  right^ 
as  of  divine  origin,  to  be  the  governors  of  the  world.  It  ^^^  ^^ 
was  the  extension  of  the  principles  of  the  Holy  Alliance  cartiereai^'i 
which  had  produced  the  present  critical  state  of  Europe,  '*"^* 
with  which  his  moderate  abilities,  his  natural  tendency  towards 
repressive  government,  aggravated  by  domestic  afiairs,  and  the 
entanglements  in  which  his  policy  at  the  Vienna  Treaty  had  involved 
him,  rendered  Castlereagh  unable  to  cope.  It  was  no  use  to  ignore 
the  fact  that  the  French  Kevolution  had  given  a  great  impulse  to  the 
ideas  of  constitutional  freedom.  Even  the  conquests  of  Napoleon, 
followed  as  they  always  were  by  democratic  changes,  had  fostered 
these  ideas  in  the  very  countries  which  had  suffered  most  from  them ; 
and  when  it  appeared  that  all  hopes  and  promises  of  freedom  were 
entirely  illusory,  insurrections  of  the  deceived  people  burst  out  in 
several  parts  of  Europe,  and  where  the  strength  of  the  government 
rendered  such  outbreaks  impossible,  secret  societies,  more  dangerous 
and  extravagant  because  they  were  secret,  sprang  everywhere  into 
existence. 

The  first  outbreak  was  in  Spain,  where  Ferdinand  had  entirely 
refrused  the  constitution  to  which  he  was  pledged,  and  had  j^g^^^^^^ 
shown  his  character  by  directing  his  vengeance  chiefly  i&  spatn. 
against  those  very  men  who  had  been  most  prominent 
in  saving  his  kingdom  from  the  French.    During  the  occupation  of 
Spain  by  the  French,  when  the  central  authority  of  the  mother 
eoantry  was  virtually  destroyed,  the  South  American  colonies  had, 
one  after  the  other,  thrown  off  their  allegiance,  and  were  still  engaged 
in  making  good  their  independence.    It  was  an  army  collected  at 
Cadiz  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  victorious  colonies  which  set 
the   example  of  insurrection.     It  mutinied  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1820,  and  was  so  successful  that  the  King  was  compelled, 
on   the  7th  of  March,  to  accept  the  constitution  of  1812,  which 
)iad    been   drawn   up   under   the   influence   of  Napoleonic   and 
^^joaezican   ideas.     In  August  the  constitutional  spirit  passed  to 
^OrtngaL    Since  the  departure  of  the  royal  family  from  Liai^QT^.  Vo^ 
^^808,  the  Eling  had  not   returned  to   his  Euxoi^eaxL  ^Q)Tfica:i^^T\&. 
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Brazil  became  the  seat  of  goyemment,  the  leBtnctions  foimerly  put 
itararrMtton  upon  its  trade  weie  removeCi,  it  was  elevated  nomi- 
inPortagAL  j^aUy  to  the  rank  of  a  kingdom,  and  Portugal  seemed 
to  occupy  the  position  of  a  colony  of  its  former  dependency.  The 
discontent  which  had  thus  been  fostered  displayed  itself  in  August, 
when  national  Juntas  were  established  both  in  Oporto  and  Lisbon ; 
subsequently,  on  the  1st  of  October,  the  proYindal  assembly  coalesced 
with  that  of  the  capital,  and  the  regency  was  compelled  to  resign  its 
functions.  When  at  length  in  the  following  spring  the  King  set  out 
for  his  continental  dominions,  it  was  a  quest^qn  whether  he  would 
arrive  in  time  to  save  them.  Almost  at  the  same  time  similai  events 
took  place  in  Naples.  Ferdinand  lY.  could  not  entirely  disregard 
inmrreotioB  popular  wishes  and  rule  despotically,  as  his  nephew  in 
In  Napiai.  Spain  had  done,  for  the  longer  and  more  complete  hold 

which  Murat,  Napoleon's  nominee,  had  obtained  upon  the  throne  had 
given  time  for  ideas  of  constitutional  government  to  become  prevalent, 
and  the  army  was  f  uU  of  Napoleonic  soldiers.  But  in  spite  of  the  com- 
parative liberality  of  his  government,  Ferdinand's  army  was  full  of 
discontented  soldiers,  and  the  secret  and  revolutionary  societies  of 
the  Carbonari  imdermined  society.  At  the  same  time,  in  the  island 
of  Sicily  a  constitution  had  been  established  under  the  influence  of 
Lord  William  Bentinck,  and  had  been  swept  away  on  the  restoration. 
In  July  the  garrison  at  Nola  mutinied,  and  before  a  week  was  ovei 
the  King  was  obliged  to  accept  the  Spanish  constitution,  which  had 
become  the  formula  of  the  Liberal  party,  although  there  was  actually 
no  copy  of  that  document  existing,  and  its  contents  seemed  to  be 
hardly  known.  Sicily  soon  followed  Naples  ;  but  recollections  of  its 
old  independence  prevented  it  at  first  from  joining  the  revolutionary 
government  of  the  mainland,  and  its  complete  acquiescence  in  the 
movement  had  to  be  secured  by  force  of  arms. 

It  was  in  presence  of  these  disturbances  that  the  true  principles  of 
Arbitrary  *^®  Holy  Alliance  began  to  show  themselves.    The  three 

action  of  th«       Eastern  powers  seemed  to  consider  themselves  autho- 

^  ***  rized  to  introduce  into  Europe  a  new  form  of  international 
law.  Regarding  themselves  as  the  only  legitimate  and  divinely 
appointed  powers,  and  holding  themselves  pledged  to  mutual  support 
against  their  enemies,  and  having  declared  their  intention  to  act  as 
a  brotherhood  in  international  questions,  they  appear  to  have  be- 
lieved that  the  enemies  against  whom  their  mutual  assistance  wa> 
required  were  all  those  who  resisted  established  authority,  and  that 
anj  disturbances  thuB  onftm^  wv^\.  \ft  b^  regulated  by  Europea» 
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congressea.  In  other  words,  they  arrogated  to  themselves,  for  the 
sake  of  suppressing  what  they  considered  revolutionary  movements, 
the  right  of  federative  action  in  the  cause  of  legitimacy  and  absolu- 
tism. Already,  at  Vienna  and  Aix-la-Chapelle,  they  had  acted  more 
or  less  on  this  principle,  and  now  they  summoned  a  similar  Congress 
at  Troppau  (1820).  It  was  impossible  for  an  English  sn^Mid  refuM 
minister  to  accede  to  this  new  doctrine,  however  much  *®  ^"*^ 
he  may  have  had  at  heart  the  cause  which  the  allied  sovereigns  were 
supporting,  and  Lord  Castlereagh,  as  early  as  April,  declared  that 
the  alliance  to  which  England  was  a  party  existed  for  particular 
cases  only,  and  was  not  to  be  generalized  as  the  Eastern  sovereigns 
appeared  to  wish  to  generalize  it.  It  shows  how  the  position  of 
England  had  sunk  under  Castlereagh's  management,  that  the 
monarchs  determined  to  act  without  England,  and  it  shows  the 
weakness  of  Castlereagh's  mode  of  action  that  he  allowed,  under 
these  circumstances,  an  English  minister  to  be  present  at  the  meet- 
ing, not  to  take  part  in  the  discussions,  but  merely  to  report  their 
progress  to  his  Government  The  Holy  Alliance  proceeded  to  act 
upon  its  own  principles.  In  November  the  English  minister  learnt 
that  the  three  powers  intended  to  join  and  to  act  in  common  for  the 
restoration  of  Ferdinand  of  Naples,  whom  they  had  invited  to  meet 
them  at  Laibach,  whither  the  Congress  was  adjourned.  Early  in 
December  1820  a  circular  to  that  effect  was  issued  in  the  name  of 
the  three  sovereigns,  which,  in  spite  of  what  Castlereagh  had  said,  pro- 
ceeded to  declare  that,  as  what  they  were  now  doing  was  in  accor- 
dance with  the  late  treaties,  they  felt  no  doubt  of  the  adhesion  of 
France  and  England.  On  the  19th  of  that  month,  without  know- 
ledge of  this  circular,  Castlereagh  wrote  an  explicit  declaration  that 
England  would  not  join  in  any  united  action.  Had  he  openly 
declared  this  intention  and  withdrawn  the  English  ambassador  he 
would  not  have  acted  otherwise  than  as  became  an  English  minister. 
But  on  the  19th  of  January  1821  a  letter  of  Castlereagh's,  purporting 
to  be  an  answer  to  the  circular  of  December  8th,  which  had  been 
published  by  some  indiscretion  in  the  public  prints,  while  reassert- 
ing the  position  he  had  taken  up  in  his  previous  declaration, 
went  on  to  confess  that  the  Government  had  looked  with  the 
strongest  disapproval  on  the  insurrection  in  Naples.  This  weak 
doenment,  coming  as  it  did  just  before  the  meeting  of  Parliament, 
after  the  popular  temper  had  been  roused  by  the  know-  popoiw  ugar 
ledge  of  the  arrogant  circular  of  December,  and  taken  ^J^j^*"**-^ 
in  connection  with  the  facts  that  diplomatic  Tc^\d.\ioTA  '^'^^ 
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had  not  been  renewed  with  the  constitutional  Goveimnent  of  Naples, 
and  that  an  English  fleet  was  cruising  off  the  coast,  seemed  to  show 
that  the  minister's  heart  was  really  with  the  sovereigns,  and  that  his 
letter  was  only  written  to  suit  piuiy  purposes  in  England.  At  the 
opening  of  Parliament  (Jan.  23, 1821)  the  Government  had  to  with- 
stand the  most  bitter  assaults  from  the  Opposition,  headed  by  Lords 
Qrey  and  Holland  in  the  Lords,  by  Mackintosh,  Brougham,  and 
Tiemey  in  the  Lower  House,  and  although  a  public  vote  of  censure, 
considering  the  constitution  of  the  House,  was  out  of  the  question,  it 
was  plain  that  the  feeling  of  all  parties  was  strong  against  the  action 
of  the  Holy  Alliance.  The  attacks  on  the  minister  were  still  con- 
tinuing when  the  uselessness  of  English  interference  was  demonstrated 
by  the  entrance  of  an  Austrian  army  into  Italy,  by  which  the  revolu- 
tion was  summarily  suppressed. 

It  was  not  only  in  the  West  of  Europe  that  difficulties  arose.  The 
inrametioii  Christian  populations  under  the  power  of  the  Ottoman 
in  Greece.  Portc  rosc  in  insuircction.    They  naturally  looked,  as 

*'*'***  "^  they  have  always  looked,  to  the  Czar  for  protection. 
Their  method  of  proceeding  was  closely  analogous  to  that  of  the 
revolutionists  in  the  rest  of  Europe ;  and  in  Greece,  as  in  Italy,  secret 
societies  were  organized  against  the  existing  powers.  It  has  always 
been  a  part  of  Eussian  policy  to  secure  as  much  influence  in  Turkey 
as  possible.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  impossible  for  the  English, 
at  that  time  in  constant  diplomatic  rivalry  with  Russia,  to  wish  to 
see  that  power  in  possession  of  Constantinople  or  the  Black  Sea.  In 
the  affairs  of  Greece  therefore  a  complete  inversion  of  the  principles 
which  had  been  predominant  at  the  Congress  of  Troppau  was  visible. 
The  interests  of  Russia  demanded  that  she  should  assist  a  revoln- 
tionary  movement  backed  up  by  secret  societies  and  directed  against 
a  legitimate  sovereign,  while  England  felt  itself  compelled  to  allege 
the  doctrines  of  legitimacy  and  to  call  to  its  aid  old  alliances  in  ordei 
to  shelter  Turkey.  The  difficulty  was  so  great  that  it  was  determined 
that  this  question  also  should  be  referred  to  a  Congress,  which  was 
held  first  at  Vienna,  and  subsequently  moved  to  Verona. 

But  meanwhile  fresh  complications  had  arisen  in  the  West  A 
compUcatioM  terrible  visitation  of  the  yellow  fever  had  come  upon 
tt^sS^'^  ^P^^  ^^^®^  pretext  of  excluding  the  infection  from 
1821.  their  own  country,  the  French  had  massed  troops  along 

the  borders;  but  it  soon  became  evident  that  something  beyond 
sanitary  precautions  liad  yevs^yc^^  tlais  movement  When  Uie  illness 
disappeared  there  waB  atiXl  a».  aroi^  ^l  \^?>f^  ^aftii  lying  withio 
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reach  of  the  PyxeiieeB.    In  fact,  the  Legitiinists  of  France  had  seen 
with  extreme  dislike  the  revolution  in  Spain;   it  was  political 
infection  they  were  chiefly  anxious  to  avoid,  and  the  more  advanced 
members  of  that  party,  which  had  a  large  majority  in  the  French 
Houses,  were  thinking  of  the  invasion  of  Spain,  and  the  re-establish- 
ment by  force  of  arms  of  the  absolutist  rule  of  Ferdinand.    Lord 
Londonderry  was  preparing  to  attend  the  Congress  at  ^    ^  ^^ 
Verona  when  his  health  and  reason  gave  way  and  he  verona. 
committed  suicide.   Li  his  place  the  Duke  of  Wellington   ******  "^ 
attended  the  Congress,  and  was  somewhat  surprised  to  find  that, 
instead  of  the  Greek  question,  the  real  point  at  issue  was  the  demand 
of  France  for  a  joint  action  on  the  part  of  the  Legitimist  Courts  of 
Europe  to  suppress  the  revolution  in  Spain. 

It  was  to  the  management  of  this  difficult  affair  that  Canning  was 
called.     It  cannot  be  said  that  he  introduced  a  new  ^^,  ^  , 

Otjeet  of 

system  into  our  diplomacy.  He  had  been  a  party  to  oaonins's 
some  of  the  declarations  of  his  predecessor,  and  had  '*"*'■ 
accepted  the  responsibility  of  them.  In  f&ct,  as  has  been  seen  in  his 
public  despatches,  Castlereagh  had  already  declared  the  impossibility 
of  English  co-operation  in  any  general  scheme  of  repressive  action  on 
the  Continent,  and  his  dislike  to  the  government  of  Europe  by 
congresses.  It  is  the  way  in  which  Canning  acted  up  to  and 
rendered  practical  those  declarations  which  makes  it  possible  to  say 
that  his  accession  to  office  was  an  era  in  English  politics.  His 
instructions  to  Wellington  were  clear  and  precise.  If  a  declaration 
of  any  such  determination — ^that  is,  of  joint  action — should  be  made 
at  Yerona,  come  what  might  the  Duke  was  to  refuse  the  Eong's  con- 
sent to  become  a  party  to  it,  even  though  the  dissolution  of  the 
alliance  should  be  tiie  consequence  of  his  refusaL  Canning^s  object 
was  to  secure  European  peace  and  to  allow  nations  freedom  of  choice 
as  to  their  own  government — ^to  re-estabHsh,  in  fact,  in  England  and 
throughout  Europe  a  policy  based  upon  national  grounds,  as  distin- 
guished from  that  system  of  united  and  general  policy  by  means  of 
European  congresses  under  which  Europe  since  the  peace  had  been 
labouring. 

In  the  first  of  his  objects  Canning  was  partially  successful.    The 
distinct  refusal  of  Wellington  to  join  in  united  action,  paruu  meoen 
ana  his  subsequent  withdrawal  from  the  Congress,  pre-  2,S^JJSf  ' 
vented  a  general  European  attack  upon  Spain.     He  <&  Spain, 
could  not  entirely  prevent  the  war,  but  he  succeeded,  yh  Tft^<ca\%N^ 
to  the  dimensions  of  a  national  war.    He  used  \nB  "beiX.  «xi^^«^Qvs3»Vi 
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persuade  France  not  to  attack  Spain.    He  declared  that  the  free 
institutions  of  the  Spanish  people  could  not,  as  the  French  King  had 
asserted,  be  only  held  legitimately  from  the  spontaneous  gift  of  the 
sovereign ;  the  Spanish  nation  could  not  be  expected  to  subscribe  to 
that  principle,  nor  could  any  British  statesman  uphold  or  defend  it ; 
it  was  in  fact  a  principle  that  struck  at  the  root  of  the  British  Consti- 
tution.   In  his  eagerness  to  avert  hostilities  he  even  entreated  the 
Spaniards  to  make  changes  in  their  constitution.   His  efforts  on  both 
sides  were  vain.    The  French  invaded  Spain ;  on  the  2nd  of  May 
1823  they  entered  Madrid;  on  the  Ist  of  October  Cadiz  was  sur- 
rendered, and  Ferdinand  and  his  absolute  government  were  re-estab- 
lished.   But  in  the  matter  of  English  interests  Canning  declared  him- 
self plainly.  Portugal  might  be  involved,  and  an  effort  might  be  made 
by  Spain,  with  the  assistance  of  France,  to  reconquer  her  colonies. 
Should  Portugal  join  with  Spain  voluntarily,  England  would  take 
no  notice;  but  if  that  country  were  invaded,  England  would  of 
necessity  come  to  the  assistance  of  her  old  ally.    With  regard  to  the 
colonies  he  took  a  similar  ground.   They  were  virtually  independent ; 
during  the  contest,  true  to  his  principle  of  neutrality,  he  had  abetted 
Qovemment  in  preventing  Englishmen  from  joining  the  insurgents ; 
but  the  trade  with  the  colonies  being  now  open,  the  interests  of 
England  were  so  involved  with  their  independence  that  he  would  not 
allow  any  foreign  nation  to  join  in  reconquering  them ;   if  Spain 
was  itself  unable  to  subdue  them,  no  foreign  country,  he  declared, 
should  subdue  them  for  her.    He  followed  up  this  policy  by  declar- 
ing that  he  would  send  English  consuls  to  protect  British  trade,  and 
their  appointment  was  in  fact  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of 
the  colonies. 

The  new  minister's  conduct  at  the  negotiations  at  Verona  was 

subjected  to  warm  discussion  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1823. 

The  firm  attitude  of  neutrality  which  he  had  taken  up  did  not  satisfy 

the  aspirations  of  those  who  looked  upon  his  accession  to  office  as  the 

triumph  of  the  Whig  party.     But  his  vindication  was  so  complete 

that,  upon  the  division,  the  opinion  of  the  House  appeared  to  be 

quite  unanimous.    The  Opposition  was  only  twenty  in  a  House  of 

372,  and  of  those  twenty  some  were  professed  ministerialists,  who 

had  been  shut  out  from  voting  by  the  crowd  of  their  own  adherents. 

But  it  was  not  only  in  our  foreign  policy  that  a  change  of  spiiit 

cban^ein  uow  became  obvious.    In  the  winter  of  1823,  a  few 

p^^Srtwi     J^o^^^^B  «^^  ^^^  accession  of  Canning  to  office,  further 

ferAackJsMn.      changes  took.  ^W^  Vxi  ^^  Tmsi^tx^.     Mr.  Yansittait 
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resigned  the  place  of  ChaacelloT  of  the  Exchequer,  for  which  he  was 
very  unfits  and  went  into  the  Upper  House  as  Lord  Bezley.  Mr. 
Bobinson  (afterwards  Lord  Goderich)  succeeded  him,  and,  much 
more  important,  Mr.  Huskisson  was  in  January  made  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  and  with  him  a  complete  alteration  came  over 
our  commercial  policy,  and  the  reign  of  restriction  began  to  give 
way  and  yield  place  to  free  trade.  The  questions  at  issue  had  not 
yet  become  party  tests,  as  they  subsequently  were,  and  Huskisson,  as 
member  of  a  Tory  ministry,  was  able  by  his  comprehension  of  the 
true  principles  of  trade  to  set  on  foot  a  new  system  without  sepa- 
rating from  his  colleagues. 

This  expenses  of  the  war  had  been  enormous,  perhaps  inevitably  so, 
and  the  taxes  were  proportionately  heavy.  During  the  j,^^^ 
last  year  of  the  war  in  taxes  and  loans  upwards  of  eonditioaof 
;£170,000,000  had  been  raised.  The.  National  Debt  ^"**^ 
amounted  to  nearly  £800,000,000,  and  to  meet  the  necessities  of 
the  moment  this  had  been  raised  by  very  expensive  methods,  so 
that  the  nominal  sum  on  which  interest  was  paid  was  considerably 
higher  than  the  actual  money  which  had  passed  into  Government 
hands.  Mr.  Yansittart,  who  had  had  the  management  of  the 
finances,  had  no  real  knowledge  of  financial  principles,  and  had 
acted  on  the  simple  plan  of  increasing  taxes  when  more  money  was 
necessary,  and  supplying  the  deficit  by  loans  contracted  in  an  extra- 
vagant fashion,  or  token  from  the  sinking  fund.  He  did  not  see 
that  doubling  a  tax  by  no  means  doubled  the  returns  from  it,  as 
it  inevitobly  compelled  some  people,  and  those  the  most  numerous 
and  poorest,  to  surrender  the  taxed  article ;  and  in  common  with 
many  people  at  the  time,  he  believed  in  the  magical  effect  of 
the  sinking  fond,  although  the  sum  yearly  paid  to  it  was  derived 
from  loans  contracted  at  considerably  higher  interest  than  the 
fund  itself  bore.  The  sinking  fund  indeed  had,  in  the  hands  of  the 
present  Government,  almost  lost  its  original  object,  and  was  openly 
declared  both  by  Yansittart  and  Castlereagh  to  be  chiefly  useful  for 
supplying  the  ministry  with  an  easy  means  of  getting  money  to  meet 
emergencies,  instead  of  a  sacred  deposit  to  be  used  only  for  the  extinc- 
tion of  debt.  The  ease  with  which  all  money  demands  of  Govern- 
ment were  granted  during  the  war  had  also  engendered  a  spirit  of 
extravagance,  and  economy  had  been  one  of  the  earliest  cries  of  the 
Opposition  on  the  resumption  of  peace.  At  first  the  support  of  the 
lazge  standing  army  which  still  remained  on  foot,  and  othex  ^^^tsak^ 
which  were  r^arded  as  necessary,  had  appaientVy  ^tc^eiiXft.^  «k^ 
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relaxation  of  taxes,  but  by  degrees  the  uniyersal  discontent  excited  by 
their  pressure  had  compdUed  Gk>yemment  to  grant  some  relief  and  a 
certain  number  of  taxes  had  been  taken  off  or  reduced. 

But  all  this  time  the  rea^  resources  of  England,  the  development  of 
TiM  resonro*!  which  would  have  largely  increased  the  revenue,  and  at 
rMtetetodby^  the  same  time  have  admitted  of  large  decrease  of  taxation, 
iroteettT«  lAWB.  had  been  restricted  by  unwise  commercial  legislation, 
having  its  origin  in  distant  times  and  in  a  different  state  of  society. 
The  interests  of  the  landowners  and  agriculturists  were  so  closely 
connected  with  the  predominance  of  the  Tory  party,  and  they  had 
played  so  large  a  part  in  the  conduct  of  England  of  late  years,  that 
the  agriculturists  had  succeeded  in  making  good  the  advantages  of 
their  class  to  the  detriment  of  all  others.  They  claimed  nothing  less 
than  the  exclusive  right  of  supplying  the  whole  nation  with^ood,  and 
by  their  clamour  and  influence  in  the  House  of  Commons  had 
succeeded  in  procuring  com  laws  which  went  far  to  secure  them  that 
monopoly.  But  meanwhile,  within  the  last  fifty  years,  the  manufac- 
turing interest,  principally  through  the  introduction  of  machiueiy, 
had  relatively  enormously  increased.  In  the  twenty  years  between 
1811  and  1831,  while  the  agricultural  population  increased  but  2^  per 
cent.,  the  manufacturing  population  had  increased  31^  per  cent.  The 
time  was  rapidly  approaching  when  the  growing  and  increasing 
manufacturing  and  commercial  element  would  of  necessity  claim  its 
due  position  in  opposition  to  the  landed  aristocracy.  But  at  present 
the  manufacturers  themselves,  ignorant  of  the  true  principles  of  poli- 
tical economy,  were  constantly  seeking  the  benefit  of  their  own  class 
as  distinguished  from  that  of  the  general  public,  and  restrictive,  or,  as 
they  were  called,  protective,  laws  were  extended  over  nearly  every 
branch  of  industry. 

Robinson,  an  exceedingly  well-meaning  man,  had  succeeded 
changei  effected  ^^^^sittart  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  But  his 
by  Robinaoa  plaus  and  resourccs  extended  but  little  beyond  those  ©f 
*°  *"*"     his  predecessor.    He  accepted  and  kept  in  operation 

some  of  his  most  unwise  financial  measures,  and,  without  any  change 
of  general  view,  continued,  what  was  no  doubt  a  good  thing  in  its  way, 
to  remit  occasionally  various  small  taxes.  But  he  had  beside  hiin 
Huskisson  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  who  acted  in  a  very 
different  spirit.  Like  his  friend  Canning,  who  gave  him  his  full 
support,  he  was  a  self-made  man,  and  belonging  to  none  of  the  pro- 
minent ruling  claa&ea,  wa.s  able  to  look  at  matters  in  a  broader  and 
more  national  light.    Mv^  ^i)[ia>3.^,\^^\iMi  friend,  he  was  constantly 
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spoken  of  as  an  adventurer^  and  in  consequence  had  to  undergo  much 
opposition,  he  was  able  by  the  reasonableness  of  his  yiews^  and  by  the 
success  which  attended  their  execution^  to  launch  England  upon  a 
new  course  of  commercial  policy,  as  Canning  had  been  able  to  do  with 
regard  to  foreign  affairs.  As  yet  free  trade  as  a  whole  was  not  to  be 
thought  0^  but  Huskia^ion  took  every  advantage  of  the  demands  of 
various  classes  of  industrialists  to  introduce  small  reforms.  In  Lis 
first  year  of  office,  though  he  indicated  the  tendency  of  his  policy, 
he  was  not  able  to  affect  much  except  with  regard  to  the  navi- 
gation laws.  The  three  great  industries  of  England  were  wool, 
silk,  and  cotton.  Of  these  cotton  alone  had  been  left  unrestricted, 
and  there  alone  had  a  very  remarkable  increase  been  seen.  In  the 
wool  trade  considerable  depression  having  been  felt,  numerous  peti- 
tions from  manufacturers  were  presented  begging  for  the  free  importa- 
tion of  foreign  wool,  but  at  the  same  time  asking  that  the  export  of 
British  wool  should  be  forbidden ;  in  other  words,  claiming  to  buy 
the  raw  material  of  their  manufacture  at  a  price  artificially  lowered. 
Gk>vefnment  replied  that  the  import  tax  was  a  valuable  source  of 
revenue,  but  that  it  should  be  wUlingly  foregone  if  free  export  was 
allowed  also.  As  the  manufacturers  declined  this,  the  movement  for 
the  present  dropped.  In  the  same  way  an  attempt  was  made  to  free 
the  Spitalfields  silk  manufacture  from  restrictions,  such  as  the 
settlement  of  their  wages  by  the  magistrates.  It  was  plain  that  as 
long  .8  wages  were  not  aUowed  toZnge  will,  the  yar^  require- 
ments  of  the  trade,  the  manufacturers  were  imder  disadvantages  as 
compared  with  their  rivals  elsewhere.  But  11,000  of  the  journeymen 
petitioned  against  this  change,  and  although  the  Bill  passied  the 
Lower  House  by  small  majorities,  it  was  so  altered  by  amendments  in 
the  Upper  House  that  Huskisson  thought  fit  to  drop  it 

In  dealing  with  the  Navigation  Act  he  was  more  successful    This 
law,  passed  in  Cromwell's  time,  and  completed  in  the  n.^^    ^^^ 
12th  of  Charles  II.,  allowed  the  produce  of  Asia,  Africa,  NaTicatioaAct. 
and  America  to  be  brought  to  England  in  English  ships  '"**  ^^^ 
only,  and  European  goods  only  in  English  ships  or  in  ships  of  the 
country  producing  the  goods.    The  close  of  the  American  War  had 
given  the  first  blow  to  tibds  system.    American  shipping,  now  become 
the  shipping  of  a  foreign  country,  was  subject  to  the  restrictions  of 
the  Act.    The  Americans  retaliated,  and  the  ships  of  both  countries 
had  to  perform  one  half  of  the  voyage  empty ;  the  consumers  there- 
fore paid  double  freight.     This  absurdity  continued  tillth&Tx&^^  ^ 
Ghent  in  181 4,  when  the  Governments  agreed  to  3cro^  ^sJaaVt  Tfe^Sccv^ 
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tions.     The  course  which  had  been  saccessM  vdth  America  was 
subsequently  adopted  by  the  mercantile  states  of  Europe.    Portugal, 
the  Netherlands,  and  Prussia,  all  raised  the  dues  on  British  vessels, 
and  Huskisson,  on  the  6th  of  June  1823,  took  the  opportunity  of 
introducing  the  Bill  known  by  the  name  of  the  Reciprocity  of  Duties 
Bill,  by  which  the  ships  of  British  and  foreign  powers  were  put  upon 
an  equal  footing,  the  right  being  retained  to  keep  up  restrictive 
duties  upon  the  ships  of  nations  who  rejected  the  reciprocal  equality 
of  trade  thus  offered.    The  outcry  against  this  change  was  very  great, 
especially  among  the  shipowners,  whose  business  was  trammdled  by 
the  heavy  duty  on  Baltic  timber.     Huskisson  expressed  a  hope  that 
this  duty  might  shortly  be  remitted,  and  meanwhile  offered  to  retnin 
to  shipbuilders  all  the  duties  paid  on  their  materials.    The  offer  was 
declined,  and  the  grumbling  continued,  nevertheless  the  increase 
of  British  ships  was  enormous ;  in  the  last  nineteen  years  of  the 
restrictive  duties  the  tonnage  had  increased  ten  per  cent. ;  in  twenty- 
one  years  after  their  abolition  it  increased  forty-five  per  cent 

The  first  failure  of  his  plans  did  not  dishearten  Huskisson,  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  year  1824  enabled  him  to  carry  Bills  for  tiie  relief 
imiirovemeat  both  of  the  wool  and  silk  trades.  The  silk  trade  had 
Sade  ""*  ^®^^  principally  established  in  England  by  the  per- 
March  1824.  sBcuted  Protestauts  in  1685,  and  to  support  it  laws  had 
been  passed  excluding  from  England  foreign  silks,  which  had  pre- 
viously been  admitted  free.  Early  in  the  eighteenth  century  the 
spinning  of  silk  in  the  Italian  method  had  been  introduced  by  two 
brothers  of  the  name  of  Lombe ;  to  protect  them  heavy  duties  were 
laid  upon  foreign-spun  silk.  The  material  for  the  manufacture  of 
silk  goods  was  thus  raised  in  price,  and  the  manufacture  had  lan- 
guished for  many  years,  especially  after  the  introduction  of  cotton. 
The  production  of  spun  silk  in  India,  whence  it  was  very  plentifully 
supplied,  had  lately  improved  this  state  of  things;  it  was  beheved 
that  at  this  time  400,000  people  were  employed  in  the  manufactoie 
of  silk  goods.  But  there  was  a  distinct  preference  for  silks  of 
French  manufacture,  and  the  smuggling  of  such  goods  into  England 
was  a  serious  daqiage  both  to  the  trade  and  to  the  revenue.  The  silk 
manufacturers,  especially  those  about  London,  had  immediately,  upon 
Huskisson*s  accession  to  office,  petitioned  for  the  removal  of  duties  on 
spun  silk,  but  at  the  same  time,  with  true  class  feeling,  were  eagtf 
to  exclude  foreign  manufactured  silks.  In  the  same  way  the  silk 
spinners  were  ea^j^ei  lor  the  removal  of  duties  upon  raw  silk,  hot 
bitterly  opposed  to  t\ie  ixitto^xxoXivcitv.  ^1  «^xfli  wlk,  while  the  journey-     j ' 
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men  believed  that  min  stared  tliem  in  the  fSeuse  if  foreign  manufactured 
silks  were  introduced.  Between  these  varying  interests  Huskisson 
had  to  steer  his  course.  The  duly  on  raw  silk  was  immediately 
reduced  to  threepence  from  five  and  sevenpence  halfpenny  the  pound. 
The  clamour  was  too  great  to  allow  of  a  similar  reduction  in  the 
duties  on  spun  silk,  which  were  lowered  about  half,  from  fourteen  and 
eightpence  to  seven  and  sixpence  ;  and  similarly,  though  Mr.  Huskis- 
son wished  for  an  immediate  change,  the  admission  of  foreign  manu- 
factured silks  was  postponed  for  two  years,  when  they  were  to  be 
admitted  at  an  0(2  mLorem  duty  of  thirty  per  cent  The  outcry  against 
the  change  was  great;  the  workmen  thanked  the  House  for  the 
temporary  postponement  of  the  day  of  their  destruction ;  the  manu* 
facturers  expressed  a  hope  that  they  should  get  out  of  the  trade  before 
the  fatal  day  arrived.  But  the  event  thoroughly  proved  the  wisdom 
of  Huskisson's  plans,  and  the  truth  of  his  prophecy  that  competition 
only  was  wanted  to  enable  English  manufacturers  to  rival  the  French ; 
ten  years  after  the  passing  of  the  Bill  England  exported  to  France 
£60,000  worth  of  manufactured  silk. 

The  duties  on  wool,  which  came  next  into  consideration,  were  of 
newer  creation.  In  1803  it  had  been  subjected  to  a  tax  nni«»«ii«ii 
of  a  halfpenny  a  pound,  raised  by  Mr.  Yansittart  m  1819  in  the  wool 
to  sixpence.  The  same  variety  of  interests  was  here  *"**** 
at  work  as  in  the  silk  trade.  The  agriculturists  and  wool-growers 
wished  for  the  retention  of  duties  to  secure  a  monopoly  of  the  supply 
of  wool,  the  manu&cturers,  to  whom  foreign  wool  for  certain  pur- 
poses is  an  absolute  necessity,  wished  for  free  importation,  but  for 
the  retention  of  an  export  duty  to  keep  the  price  of  English  wool 
low.  With  perfect  justice  Mr.  Huskisson  determined  to  relieve  both 
classes.  Foreign  wool  was  admitted,  according  to  its  excellence,  at  a 
penny  or  a  halfpenny  a  pound ;  English  wool  might  be  exported  at 
a  similar  rate.  Again  the  effect  justified  his  view.  The  fear  of  a 
large  exportation  of  English  wool  proved  so  completely  groundless 
that  by  1826  only  100,000  pounds  weight  had  been  exported,  while 
40,000,000  pounds  of  foreign  wool  had  been  introduced.  The  low 
price  of  wool  of  which  the  growers  had  complained  had  been  caused 
by  the  increase  of  the  article  in  England  and  the  general  slackness 
of  the  trade  ;  the  large  introduction  of  foreign  wool  had  enabled  the 
British  producers  to  sell  all  their  stock  at  remunerative  prices  to  be 
worked  up  with  it. 

As  befitted  the  dawning  liberality  of  tlae  'E.ii^'^  \ei^^^8iSG^crcL,  ^^ 
question  of  the  alave  trade  now  again  came  Y^OTCLVCkEoScVj  \or^»«A«   '^ 

oorr.  Mos.  \h  ^^ 
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was  indeed  the  late  changes  in  commercial  legislation  whicli  again 

B«introdvetioa  ^^^^^^  i*  ^^  notice.  Since  the  opening  of  the  Indian 
of  th*  qvutioa  trade  in  April  1814  a  complete  alteration  had  taken  place 
of  iiAVMr.  ^  ^^  character  of  onr  commerce  with  that  country. 

Originally  restricted  to  Indian  produce  paid  for  in  bullion,  it  had  lately 
become  much  extended ;  India  received  from  England  woollen  goods  to 
the  yalue  of  a  million  and  a  half,  and  strangely  enough  even  cotton 
goods,  originally  an  Indian  production,  to  the  value  of  upwards  of  a 
million.    But  as  the  duties  on  East  India  sugar  were  higher  than  those 
charged  on  West  India  sugar,  India  was  practically  unable  to  pay  for 
the  goods  thus  imported  with  its  sugar.    It  was  urged  in  Parliament, 
that  as  the  power  of  India  to  receive  English  goods  was  limited  only 
by  what  it  could  give  in  exchange,  one  great  source  of  purchasing 
power  was  thus  denied  it,  and  that  an  equality  of  duties  should  be 
established.    Of  course  the  .West  India  interests  were  violent  in 
opposition,  but  while  objecting  to  the  change  at  present,  Huskissim 
allowed  that  the  production  of  slave  labour  was  more  costly  than 
that  of  free  labour,  and  that  slavery  was  not  only  a  crime  but  i 
commercial  mistake.    This  confession  called  the  abolitionists  again 
into  activity.     They  had  already  succeeded  in  getting  the  trade 
condemned  by  most  civilized  nations,  and  the  slave  who  touched 
English  ground  was  free ;  but  the  institution  continued  in  all  iti* 
severity  in  our  own  colonies.    Sir  Fowell  Buxton,  who  now  became 
the  prominent  supporter  of  abolition,  brought  in  a  resolution  (May 
15,  1823)  declaring  that  slavery  should    be  gradually    abolished 
throughout  the  British  colonies.    Gradual  abolition  presents  great 
difficulties.    It  is  not  logical,  as  slavery  is  either  right  or  wrong ;  it 
is  difficult  to  carry  out,  because  slaves  still  left  unenfranchized,  while 
others  are  freed,  are  naturally  discontented.      Canning  therefore 
distinctly  objected  to  the  motion ;  he  declared  that  no  half  measurei 
were  possible,  and  that  as  for  immediate  abolition  the  ConstitatioD 
of  England  was  against  it.    At  the  same  time  he  proposed  resolo* 
tions  declaring  the  expediency  of  improving  the  condition  of  the 
Effect  of  slaves  preparatory  to  freedom.      This  was  followed  up 

^!JJ}^'  in  a  circular  issued  on  the  24th  of  May  1822,  ordering 

In  jam&ica.  the  cessatiou  of  the  use  of  the  whip  in  the  field  and  0/ 
the  flogging  of  women.  The  circular  excited  great  anger  among 
tiie  planters,  the  House  of  Assembly  in  Jamaica  began  to  talk  of 
independence  and  of  addressing  the  King  to  remove  Lord  Bathni* 
the  Colonial  Secie\arj.  In  Barbadoes  the  mean  whites,  that  i*. 
those  who  poasea&ed  no  ^\bn^  wA  ^\v<i  -^j^w  the  outcasts  of  society. 
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rose  in  riot,  and  razed  to  the  ground  the  chapel  of  a  mifledonary  who 
had  spoken  of  them  as  an  ignorant  and  depraved  class.  In  Demerara 
the  purport  of  the  drcolar  and  the  way  in  which  it  was  spoken  of 
by  the  planters  came  to  the  ears  of  the  negroes,  and  caused  a  rising 
(Aug.  18),  which  was  only  kept  from  becoming  a  dangerous  insurrec- 
tion by  the  influence  of  an  Independent  missionary  of  the  name  of 
Smith.  In  two  days  the  riot  was  quelled,  with  considerable  blood- 
shed and  nearly  fifty  executions  of  negroes.  But  the  importance  of 
the  aflfair  lies  chiefly  in  the  conduct  of  the  whites  and  the  Gk>vem- 
ment  of  the  island  towards  Mr.  Smith.  There  had  already  been 
some  e£fbrts  made  to  injure  the  influence  of  the  dissenting  mission- 
ariesy  who  had  been  most  active  in  instructing  the  negroes,  and 
although  a  clergyman  of  the  Episcopalian  Church  who  ParMesUon  of 
was  in  fDemerara  gave  full  testimony  of  Mr.  Smith's  '''•  ^****- 
ezceUenoe,  he  was  apprehended,  kept  in  a  disgraceful  prison  for  two 
months,  and  then  died  of  his  hardships  (Feb.  6,  1824).  Before  he 
died  he  had  been  sentenced  to  death,  as  having  been  aware  of  the 
intended  rising.  The  sentence  of  the  court-martial  was  quashed  in 
England,  but  before  the  news  arrived  he  was  dead.  The  treatment 
of  Smith  in  his  imprisonment,  and  of  his  widow,  who  was  not  even 
allowed  to  be  present  at  his  funeral,  was  marked  by  great  cruelty, 
and  his  death  was  followed  by  a  meeting  of  slave-owners,  who 
petitioned  that  all  missionaries  should  be  expelled  from  the  colony, 
and  prohibited  from  coming  there  for  the  future.  In  fact,  they 
declared  that  any  attempt  to  imprpve  the  moral  or  intellectual  con- 
dition of  the  slaves  was  undesirable  and  a  crime  against  the  planters. 
The  shock  given  by  this  violent  action  to  the  public  feeling  in 
England  virtually  secured  the  predominance  of  abolitionist  views. 

The  yean  1823  and  1824  were  thus  marked  by  a  distinct  advance  in 
liberality  on  the  part  of  the  English  Qovemment.    But  the  beneficent 
action  of  Huskisson's  legislation  was  postponed  during  the  following 
year  by  a  period  of  unexampled  distress.    During  the  past  year  there 
had  been  much  hope   of  increased  prosperity.     The  opening  of 
new  markets  in  South  America  had  excited  the  hope  of  luseiy  eMM4 
gpeedy  profits,  and  introduced  a  spirit  of  rash  speculation  JJe^tiMi. 
which  has  more  than  once  disastrously  affected  British  isu. 
coimmerce.    The  consequence  was  the  very  rapid  formation  of  a  vast 
amnber  of  joint-stock  companies,  with  their  attendant  symptoms  of 
unprincipled  stockjobbing  and  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  financial 
^genta  and  promoters  of  companies.    It  is  impossible  not  \a  \^ 
^«ininded  of  the  similar  excitement  in  the  tune  ol  >i\v&  ^oxs^iX:^  ^^"^ 
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Bubble, — again  acts  of  fAbulouB  folly  were  perfoimed ;  it  is  said 
that  in  their  eagerness  to  get  a  sale  for  British  goods  both  warming- 
pans  and  skates  were  exported  in  considerable  numbers  to  the 
Tropics ;   while  a  company  of  Scotch  milk-maids  was  formed  and 
transferred  to  Buenos  Ayres,  where,  after  conquering  the  prelimi- 
nary difficulty  of  milking  wild  cattle,  it  was  found  that  the  inha- 
bitants would  not  eat  butter,  and  preferred  the  oil  of  their  own 
country.  Though  many  schemes  to  be  carried  on  in  foreign  parts  did 
not  even  take  the  trouble  to  secure  charters,  286  private  Bills  were 
passed  in  the  session  of  1825.     The  speculation  was  assisted  by  a 
great  apparent  profusion  of  money,  and  by  the  careless  action  of  both 
the  Bank  of  England  and  the  private  provincial  banks.    In  spite 
of  signs  that  gold  and  silver  were  leaving  the  country,  the  Bank 
of  England  continued  to  increase  its  issue  of  notes,  and  the -pro- 
vincial banks  followed  its  example ;  there  was  far  too  much  paper 
money  in  the  country;   between  June  1824  and  October  1825 
ten  millions  of  coin  and  bullion  were  exported.    At  the  same  time 
the  Bank  of  England  lowered  its  rate  of  interest.    Money  was  thus 
exceedingly  easily  obtained,  and  prices  rose  suddenly  and  very 
rapidly.    The  readiness  of  all  the  banks  to  discount  bills  even  at 
long  dates  enabled  speculators  to  buy  up  and  hold  back  goods,  thus 
still  further  raising  the  prices.    There  was  naturally  soon  an  end  of 
this  fictitious  state  of  things.    As  the  goods  which  had  been  bought 
up  were  brought  into  the  market  their  prices  necessarily  fell ;  foreign 
speculations  could  not  produce  very  rapid  returns  ;  the  insecure  bills, 
or  those  which  had  been  discounted  at  very  long  dates,  could  not 
be  realized,  consequently  the  banks  found  it  difficult  to  meet  the 
demands  upon  them ;  the  Bank  of  England  then  took  alarm,  raised 
the  rate  at  which  it  discounted  bills,  and  contracted  the  issue  of 
bank  notes.    In  all  ways  therefore  money  began  to  get  exceedingly 
scarce ;  firms  and  companies  began  to  break,  credit  was  shaken,  a 
run  on  the  banks  was  the  consequence.    At  length  even  the  London 
houses  were  affected,  and  on  the  5th  of  December  the  great  banking- 
house  of  Pole  &  Company,  on  which  as  many  as  forty-four  country 
banks  depended,  broke.     In  six  weeks  between  sixty  to  seventy  banks 
had  stopped  payment,  of  which  six  or  seven  were  London  houses. 

The  misery  attendant  on  these  disasters  was  so  great  that  the 

B«ce«iiof  Government  thought  it  necessary  to  interfere.     The 

mearawofthe   ^^'^  ^^^  t^®  rmot  Set  hard  to  work  to  supply  notes 

0o70niiii«nt.       and  coin;  \&0,QQ^  %o^ct^\^TA  a  day  were  turned  out, 

but  even  thus,  tlie  atoxy  is  \.o\^  >3a»^  >iJtv^  <jx^^\.  qH  'Caa'^>«x^^^  only 
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saved  by  the  accidental  discovery  of  a  forgotten  chest  with  700,000 
one-pouhd  notes.  By  the  end  of  the  year  the  worst  of  the  panic  was 
over,  but  during  1826  bankruptcies  continued  with  fearful  rapidity. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  Government  some  part  of  the  late  misfortune 
was  to  be  attributed  to  bad  legislation,  and  might  be  altered,  but 
the  greater  part  arose  from  a  spirit  of  overnspeculation,  over  which 
no  l^pyslative  enactments  could  have  any  power.  The  healing 
measures  proposed  were  the  prohibition  of  the  issue  of  one  and  two 
pound  notes  ;  for  it  began  to  be  generally  acknowledged  that  imre- 
stricted  paper  currency  could  not  exist  with  coin,  that  in  times  oi 
prosperity  the  paper  would  be  preferred,  gold  and  silver  would  seek 
other  markets,  and  in  times  of  necessity  would  be  unprocurable. 
Many  of  the  banks  had  paid  for  the  privilege  of  issuing  notes,  but 
the  Government  risked  the  infringement  on  their  rights,  acknow- 
ledging it,  and  confessing  that  an  Act  of  indemnity  would  be  necessary. 
Secondly,  they  induced  the  Bank  directors  to  give  up  one  of  their 
privileges,  by  which  private  banking-houses  were  restricted  to  six 
parfenera  Beyond  a  radius  of  sixty-five  miles  &om  London,  the 
number  of  partners  was  henceforward  unlimited,  and  much  greater 
security  was  thus  obtained.  At  the  same  time,  for  the  instant  relief  oi 
commerce,  the  miniBters,  unwilling  to  issue  Exchequer  bills,  because 
they  thought  that  commerce  had  better  on  the  whole  be  left  to  right 
itad^  succeeded  in  persuading  the  Bank  to  advance  ;£3,000,000  to  mer- 
chants upon  the  security  of  their  goods.  The  effect  of  these  measures 
was  a  restoration  of  credit  and  the  gradual  subsidence  of  the  alarm. 

But  the  misfortunes  of  the  preceding  years  had  of  necessity  been 
attended  by  extreme  suffering  among  the  poorer  classes,  and  although 
they  had  on  the  whole  borne  their  privations  remarkably  well,  it  wae 
impoB^hle,  considering  the  excited  temper  of  the  times,  sioti  and 
to  avoid  riots.    These  were  as  usual  directed  principally  S!tSS.g 
against  machinery,  which  was  still  ignorantly  regarded  ^v^  ^m. 
bj  the  artisans  as  the  chief  cause  of  their  misery.    The  riots  were 
Y8iy  widely  spread,  every  power-loom  in  Blackburn  was  smashed, 
the  operatives  in  Manchester  held  stormy  meetings,  and  in  Car- 
lialey    Staffordshire,  and   Norfolk  uproars   took   place.      To   the 
miaexies  caused  by  d^ression  of  trade  were  added  those  of  au 
unfJEtyouiBble  season ;  the  summer  of  1826  was  marked  by  a  very 
aevBxe  drought    .On  all  grounds,  therefore,  the  ministers  thought  it 
thfllx  duty  to  introduce  some  measures  which  should  xaaponry 
tend  to  the  lowering  of  the  price  of  com ;  it  -wqa  *^K^S!«^ 
cvdexed  that  com  in  bond  in  the  warehouaea,  NraiV  ift»!j»»'iM^- 
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ing  till  prices  should  nse  to  the  lerel  which  allowed  importatioii, 
should  he  released  at  once  and  sent  into  the  maiket,  and  that 
Government  should  he  authorized  to  import^  within  a  space  of  two 
months,  500,000  quarters  more.  BiUs  to  this  effect  were  passed 
through  the  House,  having  heen  earnestly  pressed  forward  hecause 
the  Parliament  was  on  the  point  of  dissolution,  and  had  the  mimsten 
heen  ohliged  to  open  the  ports  without  leave,  their  conduct  would 
have  heen  unconstitutional  and  would  have  required  an  Act  of 
indemnity.  But,  after  all,  their  efforts  were  unavailing  ;  prices  rose, 
80  that  on  the  1st  of  Septemher  the  legal  price  was  reached  ;  hut  as 
it  was  only  when  the  average  price  was  ahove  a  certain  point  that 
com  was  admitted,  and  a  month  must  elapse  hefore  that  average 
could  he  taken,  it  was  thought  desirahle  to  forestall  the  time  and 
open  them  at  once.  The  new  Parliament  assemhled  in  November, 
and  remained  a  short  time  in  session  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the 
required  indemnity. 

The  attention  of  Parliament  was  called  to  one  other  important 
caimiiiff's  topic,  which  may  he  regarded  as  the  finiahing  stroke  to 

Jj»5^^"«y  Canning's  foreign  policy.  It  will  he  remembered  that 
Dee.  1826.  he  had  always  declared  that  any  attack  on  Portugal 
would  be  regarded  as  a  sufficient  cause  for  the  entrance  of  England 
into  the  war.  The  French  troops  still  occupied  Spain,  and  in  the  ciTil 
war  which  was  continued  in  that  country  the  royalists  had  been  joined 
by  several  regiments  of  the  Portuguese  army.  In  spite  of  urgent 
demands  and  repeated  promises  that  these  deserting  troops  should  be 
disbanded,  they  were  allowed,  if  not  encouraged,  by  the  Spanish 
royalists  to  make  inroads  into  constitutional  PortugaL  The  Mncees 
Regent  applied  to  England  for  assistance;  Canning  at  once  acted 
vigorously  according  to  his  principles.  At  first  the  informatioo 
given  was  not  accurate,  but  on  Friday  the  8th  of  December  precis 
information  arrived,  and  Canning  could  triumphantly  assert  in  the 
House — "On  Saturday  his  Majesty's  confidential  servants  came  to 
a  decision,  on  Sunday  that  decision  received  the  sanction  of  hi* 
Majesty,  on  Monday  it  was  submitted  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
and  this  day  (Tuesday)  on  which  I  have  the  honour  of  addressing 
you  the  troops  are  on  their  march  for  embarkation."  It  was  pUi^ 
to  all  men  that  the  honour  of  England  was  safe  in  such  hand^ 
and  proof  was  afforded  to  all  Europe  that  England  had  distinctly 
broken  from  her  old  connections,  and  that  her  sympathies  were 
on  the  Bide  of  p6\it\cail  iree^om  «si<i'Siational  independence. 

It  is  not  to  be  BUT^i^«ft^V)ci^N.V5aftOwMi%^^^  Canning  «»^ 
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by  HnskiBson,  and  the  decided  preponderance  of  the  more  liberal- 
minded  members  of  the  Cabinet,  were  regarded  with  uvidoaiB 
fAvonr  by  all  their  colleagues.      Personally  distaste-  •"»  ■»*»*»*>t. 
ful   to   many   of    them   because    of  their   want   of  aristocratic 
connection,  the  innovating  character  of  their  policy,  and   their 
views,  which  were  closely  assimilated  on  most  points  to  those  of 
the  Whigs,  separated  them  entirely  from  the  representatives  of  the 
old  Tory  party.    They  seem  to  have  had  but  one  point  in  common 
—  their    opposition    to    parliamentary  reform.      Lord    Liverpoors 
Gk)vemment  had  from  the   first  been  one  of  compromise.    One 
of  the  greatest  questions  of  the  day,  which  had  already  caused  the 
fall  of  more  than  one  ministry,  had  been  allowed  to  &11  from  the 
list  of  Cabinet  questions,  and  *it  had  been  agreed  that  Catholic 
emancipation  should  stand  entirely  upon  its  own  merits.    But  this 
was  a  point  on  which  men  felt  very  keenly,  and  there  had  thus 
arisen  a  complete  division  in  the  ministry;  on  the  one  side  were 
ranked  the  followers  of  Canning,  including  such  men  as  Huskisson, 
Wellesley,  Robinson,  Sturges-Boume,  and  Lord  Palmerston ;  and  on 
the  other  the  high  Tory  or  Protestant  party,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  Liverpool  himself  Lord  Eldon,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and, 
although  he  was  r^arded  as  less  bigoted,  PeeL    How  great  the  split 
between  the  parties  was  is  made  plain  not  only  by  the  strong  if  deco- 
rous language  to  be  found  in  Lord  Eldon's  correspondence,  but  by  the 
more  outspoken  expressions  of  Palmerston  in  his  private  letters.    Li 
the  election  of  1826,  though  himself  a  member  of  the  ministry,  Pal- 
merston had  been  opposed  at  Cambridge  by  Gk>ulboum  (also  one  of  the 
administratioa),  and  all  the  influence  of  the  Tory  section  had  been 
used  against  him.    In  a  letter  describing  the  effects  of  that  election, 
he  says,  '^Aa  to  the  conmionplace  balance  between  Opposition  and 
Government,  the  election  will  have  little  effect  upon  it.    The  Qovem- 
ment  are  as  strong  as  any  government  can  wish  to  be,  asfeu:  as  regards 
tho6e  who  sit  facing  them ;  but  in  truth  the  real  Opposition  of  the 
present  day  sit  behind  the  Treasury  bench.    It  is  by  the  stupid  old 
Tory  p^uiy,  who  bawl  out  the  memory  and  praises  of  Pitt,  while  they 
are  opposing  all  the  measures  and  principles  which  he  held  most  im- 
portant, it  is  by  these  that  the  progress  of  the  Government  in  every 
improvement  which  they  are  attempting  is  thwarted  and  opposed. 
On  the  Catholic  question^  on  the  principles  of  commerce,  on  the  com 
laws,  on  the  settlement  of  the  currency,  on  the  laws  regulating  the 
trade  in  money,  on  colonial  slavery,  on  the  game  lawa^^bi^  «&^  vc^- 
mately  connected  with  the  moral  habits  oi  tke  i^^o^<&\  otl  «i^  \X^<i»J^ 
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questions,  and  everything  like  them,  the  Government  find  snppoit 
from  the  Whigs  and  resistance  from  their  self-denominated  friends." 
While  again,  speaking  oi  the  fooUsh  obstruction  to  the  Catholic 
claims,  he  writes  of  his  colleagues  in  most  unmeasured  terms :  ''  I 
can  forgive  old  women  like  the  Chancellor,  spoonies  like  Liverpool, 
ignoramuses  like  Westmoreland,  old  stumped-up  Tories  like 
Bathurst,  but  how  such  a  man  as  Peel,  liberal,  enlightened, 
and  fresh-minded,  should  find  himself  running  in  such  a  pack 
is  hardly  intelligible.''  It  is  plain  that  a  Government  thinking 
so  differently  on  the  most  important  topics  of  the  day  must  have 
been  near  its  dissolution.  It  was  held  together  in  fact  only  by  the 
ninen  of  **^^  *^^  personal  influence  of  Lord  Liverpool ;  and 

Lord  LiverpooL  when,  ou  the  17th  February,  the  Premier  was  found 
Peb.  1827.  struck  with  an  apoplectic  fit  it  was  certain  that  a 

ministerial  crisis  must  arise. 

The  difficulty  in  the  formation  of  a  new  permanent  Government 
DiffienittM  was  likely  to  be  increased  by  the  two  great  questions 
fSSSSL^f**  which  were  expected  to  occupy  the  session.  One  of  these 
new  ministry,  ^as  a  change  in  the  com  laws,  and  an  attempt  to  bnng 
them  more  into  harmony  with  the  new  commercial  views  of  HuskiB- 
Bon  and  his  friends ;  the  other  the  Catholic  emancipation,  on  which 
already  the  existing  Cabinet  was  so  much  divided.  The  constant  repe- 
tition of  temporary  measures  required  by  the  existing  state  of  the  law, 
Hecewity  of  a  *^®  fluctuation  of  priccs,  and  the  consequent  suffering  of 
change  in  the  the  pooi,  piovcd  to  those  who  wcrc  not  pledged  to  the 
com  uwi.  interests  of  the  landowning  and  agricultural  party  that 

some  alteration  in  the  arrangements  with  regard  to  com  was  neces- 
sary. With  much  care  Canning  and  Huskisson,  although  both 
were  too  ill  to  allow  of  personal  communication,  had  arranged 
a  joint  measure,  by  which  foreign  com  might  be  imported  free 
of  duty,  to  be  warehoused  and  admitted  to  the  market  for  home 
consumption,  regardless  of  the  price  of  com,  on  the  payment 
of  duties  varying  in  accordance  with  a  certain  scale;  when 
wheat  was  at  seventy  shillings  the  duty  was  to  be  one  shilling, 
and  to  increase  two  shillings  with  every  decrease  of  one  ftliining  in 
price.  The  Bill  was  passed  on  the  12th  of  April,  during  the  interval 
it  was  thought  decent  to  allow  for  the  possible  restoration  of  Loid 
Liverpool's  health.  It  did  not  come  on  in  the  Upper  House  till  after 
the  new  Government'  was  formed,  but  it  was  there  thrown  out  in 
fsLVOUi  of  an  amendment  produced  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  decla^ 
ing  that  foreign  coxn  &\io\M  uo\.\i^\5bJiKa.Qut  of  bond  till  com  hsd 
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leached  sizty-six  shjQlings.  The  object  of  the  Bill,  which  was  to 
supply  foreign  com  whenever  the  Bsde  of  it  was  TemuneratiTe,  was 
thus  entirely  frustrated  and  the  Bill  abandoned. 

It  was  during  the  same  period,  while  the  Qovemment  was  in 
abeyance,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  question  was  T»i^>.teg 
brought  on.  The  settlement  of  this  question  in  one  SfoSc"' 
way  or  other  had  become  almost  a  necessity.  It  has  4««stion. 
been  seen  how  Pitt  was  compelled,  by  fear  of  the  old  King's 
healthy  to  give  up  a  cause  which  he  undoubtedly  regarded  as  just, 
and  how  the  obstinacy  of  George  III.  upon  the  same  point  had 
ruined  Lord  Grenville's  ministry.  During  Mr.  Perceval's  ministry, 
which  was  formed  on  the  avowed  principle  of  withstanding  the  claims 
of  the  Catholics,  the  dangers  attendant  upon  the  war  afifbrded  suffi- 
cient excuse  for  alleging  that  the  time  was  inconvenient  to  move  so 
critical  a  question ;  but  during  the  whole  of  that  period  they  had,  by 
means  of  an  organization  and  the  establishment  of  a  central  Catholic 
committee,  kept  their  claims  before  the  world,  waiting  till  a  favour- 
able time  should  come.  Lord  Liverpool  had  found  it  impossible,  as 
already  stated,  to  form  a  ministry  unanimous  on  the  point,  and  year 
after  year,  as  Bills  in  favour  of  the  Catholics  were  introduced  in  the 
House,  Castlereagh  and  Canning  had  been  seen  supporting  them  in 
opposition  to  most  of  their  colleagues. 

In  Ireland,  meanwhile,  the  question  had  naturally  become  the 
watchword  of  parties,  and,  like  every  other  political  DutartaaeM 
question  in  that  country,  had  assumed  a  national  form  **  iwi»n<i. 
and  was  leading  to  a  division  of  races.    Both  the  Protestant  Orange 
Lodges  and  the  Catholic  Associations  of  White  Boys  had  again 
sprung  into  existence,  and  so  great  was  the  disorder  that  in  1822  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  had  been  suspended.     At  the  same  time,  in 
agreement  with  the  uncertain  and  half-hearted  policy  of  Lord  Liver- 
poors  Qovemment,  Lord  Wellesley,  a  favourer  of  the  Catholic  claims, 
-was  made  Lord-Lieutenant,  and  Plunkett  (in  whose  hands  the  chief 
management  of  Catholic  parliamentary  affairs  was)  Attorney-General, 
but  yoked  to  Mr  Goulboum,  who  was  a  strong  anti-Catholic,  as 
Chief  Secretary.    The  hopes  of  the  Irish,  not  unreasonably  raised  by 
these  appointments,  were  disappointed.    Received  upon  paaure  of 
hiB  arrival  with  every  sign  of  admiration  and  attach-  SSSSSitton. 
ment,  before  long  Wellesley  was  publicly  assaulted  and  uss- 
pelted  in  the  theatres.    He  had  attempted,  in  the  midst  of  the  wild 
excitement  of  the  passionate  Irishmen  of  both  parties,  to  {n\kr«  ^«:x^ 
and  impartial  policy.     His  chief  object  vraA  \o  «v)lY^t^»«»  «96<:s^ 
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societies  and  to  compel  all  paztics  to  rabmit  quietly  to  the  Liw.  By 
the  use  of  veij  stringent  measmei^  bj  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpiu  Act,  and  by  the  Insonection  Act,  which  allowed  him  to 
establish  where  neceasaiy  something  neady  equivalent  to  martial 
law,  he  had  succeeded  in  weakening  the  secret  societies  and  in 
lessening  the  amount  of  czime;  he  thns  earned  liar  himself  the 
hearty  dislike  of  the  extreme  Catholics.  At  the  same  time  the 
restraint  which  he  pat  npon  the  Orange  societies  and  Protestant 
demonstrations  ronsed  the  extreme  Protestants  to  foxy,  so  that  riots 
took  place  in  Dublin  which  could  only  be  checked  by  the  military. 
He  thus  laid  himself  open  to  the  charges  Inought  f^ainst  him  by  the 
ultra-Protestants  of  England,  who  urged,  with  a  show  of  truth,  that 
he  had  prored  himself  inefficient^  and  that  it  was  plain  that  lenitj 
and  conciliatory  measures  would  not  produce  the  expected  effect 
And  now,  seeing  that  their  hopes  in  their  Lord-Lieutenant  were 
ForauttioBof  not  realized,  and  wishing  to  gain  fiiTour  with  dasBes 
^?*^!l^  to  whom  secret  societies  were  abhorrent^  the  Catholic 
ii»-  party  of  Ireland,  under  the  leadership  of  OX)onnell,  set 

on  foot  the  great  organization  known  as  the  Catholic  AssodatioD, 
which,  while  it  held  aloof  from  secret  societies,  and  kept  itself  as  £u 
as  possible  within  the  limits  of  the  law,  was  inspired  as  complete!/ 
with  fanaticism  as  any  of  its  predecessors  had  been.  Its  avowed 
object  was  the  preparation  of  petitions  to  Parliament ;  but  it  held 
regular  sessions,  had  its  committee  of  grievances,  ordered  a  census  of 
the  population,  and  exacted  a  tax  known  as  the  Catholic  rent  The 
effect  of  this  Association  was  for  a  time  to  alienate  the  CathoUcs  of 
PZngland,  and  to  make  the  question  a  more  distinctly  national  one, 
and  by  1825  the  Association  had  become  so  formidable  that,  bv  t 
large  majority,  a  Bill  was  passed  rendering  it  illegal  and  attempting 
to  dissolve  it.  The  Bill  declared  that  political  associations  were 
incapable  of  adjournment  for  more  than  fourteen  days,  incapable  of 
having  corresponding  societies,  of  levying  contributions,  or  of  requi^ 
ing  oaths.  The  dissolution  of  the  Association  was  only  nominal,  t 
new  Association  was  immediately  formed,  and  the  Catholic  body  weie 
advised  to  proceed  by  all  political  and  l^al  means. 

The  Catholics  had  in  fact  gained  a  very  important  step  in  compel- 
R«jectiMi  of  ling  Parliament  to  recognize  the  existence  of  the  As&o- 
luiiitfMi*  ciation.  It  was  no  longer  possible  to  postpone  the 
i»2s.  consideration  of  their  claims,  and  in  March  1825,  Sir 

Francis  Burdett  "brow^bt  in  -^ilaa.t  was  called  a  Belief  Bill,  of  which 
O'ConneU,  entirely  ia\a«iV^,  c\aMSi^\*i\i^  ^'^^  Ooi^f  author.    Besides 


[ 
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the  Bill  for  the  relief  of  disabilities  there  were  two  subsidiary  Bills, 
the  one  raising  the  Catholic  franchise  to  ;£10  instead  of  £%  which  was 
thought  to  be  a  sop  to  the  Protestants,  the  other  to  supply  a  State 
provision  for  the  Catholic  clergy,  by  which  it  was  thought  the  other 
party  might  be  pleased.  Freed  from  the  dread  of  the  Association,  the 
English  partisans  of  the  Catholic  claims  used  all  their  influence  and 
eloquence  in  £Eiyour  of  the  Bill,  and  it  passed  the  Commons  by  a  con- 
siderable majority.  Its  fate  in  the  House  of  Lords  was  different.  It 
there  encountered  an  opposition  verging  upon  the  unconstitutional ; 
the  Duke  of  York,  the  heir  to  the  crown,  adopting  all  his  father's 
old  scruples,  declared,  in  distinct  allusion  to  his  probable  succession 
to  the  throne,  that  under  no  circumstances  and  in  no  position  would 
he  assent  to  such  a  BilL  He  succeeded  in  obtaining  its  rejection  by 
a  majority  of  forty-eight.  The  Duke's  action  was  highly  popular ;  it 
seems  pretty  certain  that  the  feeling  of  the  majority  of  Englishmen 
was  against  the  Catholics.  The  plea  that  the  Coronation  Oath  stood 
in  the  way  of  the  royal  assent  to  such  a  Bill  no  longer  found  defenders 
except  with  the  extremest  Tories,  but  the  feeling  of  race  which  had  been 
excited,  the  fear,  not  wholly  ungrounded,  that  a  measure  so  anxiously 
desired  by  the  priests  must  hide  some  considerable  advantage  to  the 
Roman  Church,  and  the  occasional  rash  declaration  of  some  furious 
partisan  that  obedience  to  the  Papal  See  was  superior  to  any  earthly 
obedience,  made  the  majority  of  those  who  were  not  guided  by  reason 
and  priribiple  desire  to  retain  the  disabilities  which  still  existed. 

The  effect  of  their  defeat  in  the  House  of  Lords  was  not  to  dishearten 
the  Catholics,  on  the  contrary,  they  took  courage  at  their  success  in 
the  Commons,  and  were  only  eager  if  possible  to  complete  their 
triumph  before  the  accession  of  the  bigoted  Duke  of  York  should 
throw  a  £resh  obstacle  in  their  way.    A  Catholic  petition  R«ijMtion  of 
was  therefore  prepared,  which  Sic  Francis  Burdett  pre-  JSSJSmi. 
Rented  during  the  illness  of  Lord  Liverpool,  proposing  at  m»«*  ».  "w. 
the  same  time  a  resolution  that  the  affairs  of  Ireland  required  imme- 
diate and  earnest  attention.    But  an  election  had  taken  place  since  the 
last  Bill  had  been  introduced,  and  the  anti-Catholic  feeling  had  appa- 
rently gained  ground  in  the  new  Parliament ;  in  spite  of  all  the  support 
whidi  Canning  could  give  it,  the  resolution  was  rejected.    It  was  the 
last  defeat  the  champions  of  emancipation  were  destined  to  meet. 

While  Canning  was  thus  defeated  on  the  two  questions  he  had 
most  at  heart, — the  improvement  of  the  com  laws  and  p^„„,^^  p^j^, 
the  Catholic  emancipation, — ^he  found  himself  called  lOaBSaitax* 
upon  to   undertake   the    duties  of   Prime  'M.imsXj&x. 
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These  was  indeed  no  one  in  the  existing  ministiy  who  could 
well  compete  with  him,  and  the  popular  voice  at  once  nominated 
him  as  Lord  Liverpool's  successor.  Tet  from  the  first  it  was  dear 
that  his  appointment  implied  a  complete  change  of  ministiy.  It  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  his  opponents  in  the  CSabinet,  whether  on 
aristocratic  and  personal  or  on  political  grounds,  would  consent  to 
serve  under  him.  The  King,  who  had  lately  been  drawing  more 
towards  the  anti-Catholic  party,  himself  hesitated,  but  when  a  cabal 
of  Tory  Lords  threatened  him  with  the  loss  of  their  support  should 
he  appoint  Canning,  his  mind  was  at  once  made  up  to  resent  the 
affron^  and  Canning  was  sent  for.  His  appointment  was  followed 
by  the  resignation  of  all  the  most  important  members  of  the 
ministry ;  Wellington,  R.  MelviUe,  Eldon,  Bathurst^  Westmoreland, 
Bexley,  and  Peel,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  obligations  under 
which  he  felt  as  member  for  the  Protestant  University  of  Oxford, 
with  several  less  important  ministers,  withdrew.  As  Canning  was 
willing  to  consent  that  the  Catholic  question  should  still  remain 
open,  this  great  defection  seems  to  show  how  clearly  defined  his 
general  liberal  tendencies  had  become.  From  among  his  own  Mends, 
„    ^  .  and  such  of  the  Tories  as  would  still  serve  with  him,  by 

CmuuBs  I  new  '     * 

minutry.  the  27th  of  April  a  new  Qovemment  was  formed.    The 

'^*  Duke  of  Clarence,  since  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  York 

(Jan.  5,  1827)  heir-presumptive,  was  made  Lord  High  Admiral, 
Copley,  made  Lord  Lyndhurst,  became  Chancellor,  Lord  Dudley,  a 
very  able  though  eccentric  man,  went  to  the  Foreign  Office,  Mr. 
Eobinson  became  Lord  GU)derich,  and  led  the  party  in  the  Upper 
House  as  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  Sturges-Boume  went  to  the 
Home  Office,  Mr.  Huskisson  remaining  at  the  Board  of  Trade.  These 
first  appointments  were  however  provisional ;  so  also  was  Canning's 
own  acceptance  of  the  place  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The 
new  Prime  Minister,  after  the  secession  of  his  colleagues,  was 
received  with  such  marked  approbation  by  the  Whigs,  that  it  was 
not  difficult  to  see  that  his  coalition  with  them  would  be  only  a 
matter  of  time ;  and  as  they  would  require  their  fair  share  in  the 
administration,  it  was  necessary  to  keep  some  of  the  high  places  in 
hand,  or  only  provisionally  filled.  As  far  as  the  support  of  parties  in 
the  House  went,  the  union  between  the  Canningites  and  the  Whigs 
was  accomplished ;  Brougham,  Burdett,and  Tiemey  sat  on  the  Govern- 
ment side  of  the  house ;  but,  although  Lord  Lansdowne  had  already 
a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  Caxming  did  not  live  long  enough  to  complete 
the  fusion  of  parties  m  \Xi^  Tsmj^Jcrj.    kS«t  the  Easter  holidaye, 
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during  which  the  ministry  weie  got  together,  little  business  of  public 
importance  was  transacted,  and  the  session  was  spent  in  a  series  of 
vehement  attacks  and  personalities  directed  against  Canning  by  his 
old  Mends.  The  only  fact  of  importance  was  the  fedlure  of  the  Com 
Bill  in  the  Upper  House,  which  has  been  already  mentioned.  In 
July,  to  the  relief  of  all  parties — ^for  the  bitter  feelings  lately  excited 
had  lendercd  the  session  an  unusually  disagreeable  one — Parliament 
was  prorogued.  On  the  8th  of  the  next  month  Can-  j.  ^  , 
ning  died  of  an  illness  caught  at  the  funeral  of  the  Duke  cumiiig. 
of  York,  and  rendered  worse  by  the  effects  of  the  con-  ^**  *'  **"' 
stant  attacks  to  which  he  had  been  subjected  acting  upon  his  sensi- 
tive  nature.  Thus  was  prematurely  terminated  a  change  in  the 
position  of  parties  which,  by  imiting  the  moderate  Tories  and  the 
Whigs,  and  placing  the  united  forces  under  the  command  of  so  able  a 
leader  as  Canning,  seemed  full  of  promise  for  the  constitutional 
advance  of  England. 

The  death  of  Canning  was  felt  to  be  a  national  loss.  In  spite  of 
every  effort  to  render  his  funeral  private,  vast  crowds  q,,,,,^^,^  ^^ 
attended,  and  Whigs  and  Tories  joined  in  doing  him  pouey  of 
honour.  It  was  only  the  exclusive  clique  which,  like  *^'*'*"****- 
Chatham,  he  had  broken  through  which  retained  its  enmity  and 
r^aided  him  to  the  end  as  a  renegade  adventurer.  His  title  to  great- 
ness can  scarcely  be  questioned.  Adorned  with  the  richest  gifts  of 
body  and  mind,  a  noble  and  attractive  presence,  overflowing  wit,  and 
a  majestic  eloquence,  he  showed  himself  an  essentially  practical  states- 
man. On  most  subjects  his  views  were  large  and  liberal;  by  his 
assistance  his  finend  Huskisson  was  enabled  to  launch  England  upon 
a  fresh  course  of  commercial  prosperity,  and  by  so  doing  to  alleviate 
the  miseries  imder  which  the  people  were  groaning.  As  a  foreign 
minister  he  enabled  the  country  to  assume  a  great  place  among 
nations.  Two  principles  formed  the  bases  of  his  policy — ^peace,  and 
the  greatness  of  his  native  country,  which  he  regarded  as  indissolubly 
connected  with  its  national  individuality.  He  thus  broke  from  the 
trammels  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  and  set  on  foot  the  policy  of  non- 
intervention, which,  though  its  misuse  has  much  destroyed  its  credit, 
is,  when  the  dignity  of  the  country  is  properly  supported,  the  true 
policy  to  be  pursued  by  a  people  at  once  desirous  to  secure  peace  and 
to  allow  to  other  nations  the  opportunity  of  working  out  their  own 
development,  and  of  securing  that  national  freedom  of  action  which 
it  claims  for  itself.  There  were  undoubtedly  inconsistencies  ydl  \&& 
political  views.    Like  his  successor,  Peel,  he  'beVongi^^  \a  ^  \x«xi^s^^^ 
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time,  and  had  a  mind  capable  of  gzowth.  Several  lemnants  of  his 
early  political  creed  hung  about  him  to  the  last.  He  was  always  a 
firm  opponent  to  parliamentaiy  rafonn;  while  sapporting  con- 
tinually the  claims  of  the  Catholics,  he  wonld  listen  to  no  aiguments 
in  favooT  of  the  relaxation  of  the  Test  and  Coipoiation  Acts ;  and  he 
always  upheld  the  lepiessiye  measoies  of  Loid  Sidmouth.  It  is  to 
be  remembered  that  lus  youth  had  been  passed  in  the  midst  of  the 
French  Revolution,  against  which  aU  the  weapons  of  his  wit  had  been 
directed,  and  that  he  was  the  favourite  disciple  of  Pitt  at  the  tiine 
when  that  minister's  energies  were  chiefly  directed  to  the  suppres- 
sion of  revolutionary  and  Jacobinical  tendencies ;  while,  in  his  prime, 
temperate  reform  had  become  so  connected  with  the  exaggerated  views 
of  the  radical  reformers,  that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  a  states- 
man trained  as  Canning  had  been  should  object  to  meaiisures  which 
might  open  a  door  to  the  admission  of  so  violent  a  flood  of  change. 

Though  its  chief  was  gone,  it  was  determined  to  continue  the 
ministry  which  Canning  had  formed  on  the  name  principle  of  com- 
promise on  the  subject  of  Catholic  reform.  The  King  could  not 
make  up  his  mind  to  take  any  decided  step  one  way  or  the  other, 
Goderich'f  &ud  fixed  upou  Lord  Goderich,  a  colourless  man,  as  best 

■»*'»*"*^-  fitted  to  carry  on  the  system.    The  changes  necessary 

were  few,  but  some  of  them  important  for  the  future.  Lord  Gode- 
rich's  own  place  was  taken  by  Huskisson ;  Lord  Lansdowne  accepted, 
at  the  King's  personal  request,  the  Home  Office ;  the  Chancellorship 
of  the  Exchequer,  which  Canning  had  held,  was,  with  some  want  of 
wisdom,  considering  the  connection  of  the  Canningites  and  Whigs, 
given  to  Mr.  Herries,  a  Tory,  an  appointment  which  at  once  shook 
the  administration.  Another  important  nomination  was  that  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  who,  immediately  upon  Canning's  death,  was 
without  difficulty  persuaded  to  resume  the  command  of  the  army, 
showing  how  far  personal  enmity  had  been  the  cause  of  his  previous 
resignation.  The  accession  of  these  two  Tories  was  at  the  time 
regarded  as  a  sure  augury  for  the  early  break  up  of  the  Cabinet 
"  Before  six  months  are  over,"  said  Lord  Anglesey,  who  had  been 
the  agent  in  securing  Wellington's  adhesion,  "  he  will  trip  up  all 
your  heels."  These  forebodings  were  speedily  fulfilled.  A  quarrel 
broke  out  about  the  appointment  of  a  chairman  to  a  Finance  Com- 
mittee which  was  to  be  formed  at  the  opening  of  the  session.  The 
position  naturally  belonged  to  Mr.  Herries,  but  Tiemey  and  Huakis- 
son  appear  to  have  secured  the  appointment  of  Lord  Althorp  withoot 
Mr.  Herries'  knowledge  tSov,  "iaV   ^^  Huskisaon  and  Hem>« 
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acnt  in  their  resignation ;  it  seemed  impossible  to  keep  them  both, 
and  Lord  Gk)derichy  nnable  to  take  a  firm  course  in*  the  matter,  sent 
in  his  own  resignation,  which,  after  he  had  once  weakly  withdrawn 
it,  was  finally  accepted  (Jan.  8, 1828).  After  seven  months  of  use- 
less life  the  abortive  ministry  expired. 

There  was  great  difficulty  in  finding  a  successor  for  Goderich. 
Lord  Harrowby  declined  the  position.  Huskisson,  who  was  thought 
of,  was  supposed  unable  to  lead  the  Commons,  and  the  King,  weary 
of  compromise,  determined  to  have  recourse  to  the  Tories,  and,  at  the 
advice  of  Lord  Lyndhurst,  applied  to  the  Duke  of  waiuagtoa 
Wellington,  whose  supposed  firmness  of  character  in-  J^SatSI"* 
spired  him  with  coidldence.  But  even  yet  Gteorge  J»».i828. 
attempted  to  postpone  the  final  settlement  of  the  Catholic  question ; 
the  conditions  he  laid  on  Wellington  were  only  to  avoid  a  union 
with  Lord  Grey  and  to  establish  a  lasting  Gk>vemment.  The  Duke 
therefore,  in  spite  of  his  late  conduct,  asked  and  received  the  adhesion 
of  Dudley,  Palmerston,  Huskisson,  and  some  others.  The  Whigs  of 
the  late  Government  naturally  retired,  and  in  their  place  the  Tories 
of  Lord  Liverpool's  Government  resumed  office.  In  fact  the  attempt 
was  made  to  reconstitute  the  Liverpool  Cabinet.  Mr.  Huskisson 
declared  to  his  constituents  at  Liverpool  that  the  presence  of  so 
many  Canningites  was  a  guarantee  that  that  minister's  policy  would 
be  continued,  but  it  was  generally  understood  that  the  accession  of 
Wellington  to  the  premiership  was  in  fieu^t  a  Tory  triumph,  and  such 
it  speedily  proved.  In  a  very  few  months  an  opportunity,  arising 
from  a  slight  difference  of  opinion,  enabled  the  Duke  to  insist  upon 
the  resignation  of  Mr.  Huskisson ;  with  him  the  rest  of  Canning's 
party  left  the  ministry,  and  the  Government  was  constituted  entirely 
on  a  Tory  basis  (May). 

The  continuation  of  Canning's  policy  in  some  way  or  other  was 
indeed  almost  a  necessity,  but  the  way  in  which  his   i„«g-iv_^ 
plans  were  completed  by  Wellington  would  hardly  have  th«  Torkim 
satisfied  Canning.    He  had  died,  leaving  unfinished  in  ^^^^'^ 
the  hands  of  his  successors  one  of  the  most  difficult  diplomatic 
questions  which  he  had~^dertaken.    For  six  years  a  war,  marked  by 
extreme  barbarity,  had  been  carried  on  between  the  Turks  and  their 
Greek  subjects.    It  will  be  remembered  that  on  this  point  the  Czar, 
who  regarded  himself  as  the  natural  protector  of  the  Greeks,  and  who 
nourished  the  traditional  desire  of  conquest  on  the  side  of  Turkey, 
had  found  himseK  at  variance  with  his  own  principles.    His  mind 
was  divided  between  a  wish  to  seize  the  oppoTtvvm\^  q^^t%\  ^\  ^^- 
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tending  his  influence  over  Turkey,  and  his  love  of  legitimacy^  which, 
as  chi^  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  he  constantly  upheld,  and  whidi  seemed 
to  forbid  him  to  take  the  part  of  insurgents  against  their  legitimate 
sovereign.    Lengthened  conferences  between  the  representativeB  of 
the  sovereigns  of  Europe  had  been  held  at  St.  Petersbuig,  where 
France  and  Austria,  bitterly  opposed  to  the  English  policy,  both 
with  regard  to  the  constitutionalists  of  Spain,  and  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  independence  of  the  South  American  colonies,  had 
shown  themselves  eager  upon  the  side  of  legitimacy,  and  where 
Austria  especially  had  expressed  a  constant  wish  that  the  Greeks 
should  be  treated  merely  as  insurgents.    Supported  therefore  by  the 
advice  of  Austria,  and  trusting  to  the  well-known  feeling  in  fiivour 
of  the  Mahomedan  rule  in  Turkey  which  existed  among  the  Tories 
in  England,  the  Porte  had  refused  to  listen  to  any  offers  of  media- 
tion.   Nor  did  it  seem  possible  that  the  English  ministry,  anxious  at 
once  to  prevent  Russia  from  attacking  Turkey  and  yet  to  save  the 
^^^  Greeks,  could  intervene  with  any  hope  of  honourable 

dipioBuuT         success.    At  last,  in  1824,  an  opening  occurred,  and 
<m  tiM  rawaei    ^^  }\<(y^  was  raised  in  Canning's  mind  that  these  two 
apparently  contrary  objects  might  be  obtained.    The  provisional 
government  in  Greece  in  its  despair  made  a  formal  appeal  to  the 
English,  and  showed  itself  quite  as  fearful  of  the  warlike  views  of 
Russia  as  Turkey  itself,  in  the  belief  that  the  outbreak  of  a  war  with 
Turkey  would  ensure  its  own  immediate  destruction.    The  English 
minister  now  thought  it  possible  to  bring  the  conferences,  from  which 
he  had  hitherto  held  quite  aloof,  under  his  own  hand  in  London. 
The  course  of  events  tended  to  assist  his  plan.    In  1826  the  con- 
ferences at  St.  Petersburg  broke  up  without  action,  the  other  powers 
having  refused  to  join  Russia  in  mediation.    It  was  the  conduct  of 
Mettemich,  who  dreaded  before  all  things  any  tampering  with  the 
principles  of  legitimate  sovereignty,  and   constantly  abetted  the 
obstinacy  of  the  Porte,  which  had  rendered  the  mediation  fatila 
Thus  thwarted  in  his  plans,  and  feeling  that  his  fedlure  was  due  to 
Mettemich,  the  Czar  found  a  point  of  union  with  Canning  in  their 
dislike  to  the  Austrian  minister.     England  was  represented  at  Con- 
stantinople by  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  and  by  his  skilful  management 
the  ambassadors  of  the  two  courts  there  began  to  draw  together;  and 
at  last,  in  November  1825,  Canning  had  a  triumphant  proof  of  the 
success  of  his  policy  and  of  the  importance  of  England,  when  all  the 
ministers  of  the  great  "^owere  in  London  confessed  that  they  saw  no  wbt 
out  of  their  dif^culty  Wt  \i^  ^xv^^  •\si\Kw^ution.    This  favoursUe 
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state  of  things  was  for  the  moment  crossed  hj  the  death  of  Alexander 
(Dec  1, 1825).    The  view  which  his  successor  Nicholas  would  take 
became  in  the  last  degree  important;  Canning,  with  great  wisdom, 
chose  WeUington-^opposed  indeed  to  his  policy,  but  personally 
acceptable  to  the  Russian  Czar — as  his  special  ambassador  to  take  the 
royal  congratulations  upon  the  new  Emperor's  accession,  and  to  con- 
tinue the  negotiations  if  possible.     The  appointment  met  with 
universal  approbation ;  even  Mettemich  believed  that  in  the  hands 
of  Wellington  the  question  must  be  settled  in  accordance  with  his 
views.    It  was  with  much  surprise  and  anger  that  the  Turks  and 
Austrians  heard  that,  on  the  4th  of  April,  an  arrangement  had  been 
arrived  at  between  the  Courts  of  England  and  Bussia.   protoooi 
Taking  advantage  of  the  very  moderate  claims  of  the  ^^^ 
Qreeks,  who  demanded  no  more  than  to  be  placed  on  b«mu. 
the  same  footing  as  the  Danubian  Principalities,  re-  ^i>^^*>*- 
maiTiiTig  as  self-governing  but  dependent  vassals  of  the  Turkish 
Gk)vemment,  the  English  minister  had  succeeded  in  procuring  the 
signature  of  a  protocol  embodying  a  plan  for  peaceful  interven- 
tion. 

The  cause  of  Greek  independence  had  abeady  excited  enthusiasm 
in  England^  many  volunteers  had  joined  the  armies,  E&thuiMm 
and  money  had  been  subscribed  for  them.  In  this  SStpwiitnot 
enthuHiasm  Canning  in  his  heart  folly  joined ;  from  ^  EnduuL 
early  youth  one  of  his  favourite  dreams  had  been  the  independence 
of  that  race  to  which  as  an  ardent  lover  of  the  classics  he  felt  he  owed 
so  much.  But,  true  to  his  principles,  and  determined  to  TTiMnfAin  the 
strict  neutrality  oi  England,  he  had  done  his  best  to  check  any  active 
assistance  to  the  insurgents.  According  to  his  view  it  was  necessary 
that  England  should  intervene  with  clean  hands,  and  as  the  friend 
of  both  parties.  He  was  also  in  constant  dread  of  the  watchfolness 
of  his  Tory  enemies,  fearing  lest  any  sign  of  too  great  favour  to 
Bussia  should  enable  them  entirely  to  thwart  his  plans.  Neverthe- 
less the  knowledge  of  the  approaching  intervention  gave  a  great  im- 
petus to  thefeeUng  in  favour  of  Greece  in  England,  and  men  and  money 
were  poured  in  considerable  quantities  into  the  peninsula.  Lord 
Cochrane,  the  most  dashing  and  adventurous  of  English  sailors,  had 
joined  the  insurgents  with  an  American  frigate.  General  ChurduU 
took  command  of  their  armies,  yet  their  destruction  seemed  immi- 
nent. The  Egyptians,  under  Ibrahim  Pasha,  had  come  to  the  assist- 
ance of  their  enemies ;  their  fleet,  which  was  little  better  than  a  body 
of  pirates,  was  swept  from  the  sea ;  Missalonghi  wa&  loi  tYi^  >i}t^i:^>3m^^ 

OOV.  MOM.  \^  "5^ 
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taken,  and  in  spite  of  Qeneial  Churohill's  efforts,  Athens  and  the  Acro- 
polis had  fallen.  If  the  protocol  was  to  be  of  any  use  the  time  for  acting 
upon  it  had  arrived.  The  allies  received  a  great  accession  of  strength 
when,  after  a  visit  of  Canning  to  Paris  in  the  spring  of  1826,  the 
French  Government  and  the  King  himself  entered  heartily  into  their 
plans.  It  was  plain  that  for  the  second  time  Canning  had  struck 
a  severe  blow  at  the  principles  of  the  Holy  Alliance.  In  April 
1827  the  three  powers  proceeded  to  act  with  renewed  strength. 
They  demanded  an  immediate  armistice,  pointed  out  that  the  war  did 
Turkey  nfuei  ^^^  ^^Tn  to  be  approadnng  its  conclusion,  that  it  caused 
the  annittloe      interference  with  the  traffic  of  the  world,  and  that  in 

denuuded  by  ..  n  -w^  ai** 

the  auiee.  the  mterests  of  Europe  it  must  cease.    Almost  of  course 

April  1827.  ^ijg  Turks,  still  trusting  to  Austria,  and  still  unable  to 
believe  in  the  changed  posture  of  England,  rejected  this  demand. 
Therefore,  in  accordance  with  the  expressed  wish  of  the  French,  which 
no  doubt  agreed  with  Canning's  own  wishes,  the  protocol  was  changed 
TheTreftty        iuto  a  treaty  known  as  the  Treaty  of  London,  signed 

wie^Stiy  o^  ^®  ^'^  ^^  ^^"^y  ^y  ^^'^  Dudley,  Count  Lieven,  and 
ligned.  Hhe  Prince  of  Polignac    In  strict  accordance  with  the 

terms  of  the  protocol,  it  set  forth  the  necessity  of  European  action, 
it  stated  the  terms  which  must  be  given  to  Greece,  and  which  went 
no  further  than  establishing  its  self-government  under  Turkish 
supremacy  and  saddled  with  a  tribute  to  the  Porte,  and  declared 
that  none  of  the  parties  to  the  treaty  sought  territorial  increase  or 
commercial  advantages.  Fear  of  Eussian  aggrandizement  was  thn< 
withdrawn,  the  intervention  was  at  first  to  be  purely  friendly ;  but 
secret  articles  went  on  to  say  that,  if  the  intervention  were  rejected, 
more  stringent  means  must  be  used  to  oblige  its  acceptance  both  br 
one  party  and  by  the  other,  and  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  show 
countenance  to  Greece,  by  acknowledging  her  as  a  belligerent  power, 
and  establishing  consuls  at  her  ports.  It  was  not  expressly  stated 
what  the  farther  means  of  coercion  were  to  be.  A  month  was  given 
to  the  Porte  for  consideration  of  the  terms  offered.  If  no  answer, 
or  an  unfavourable  answer  came,  the  secret  articles  were  to  be  pnt 
into  execution.  If  the  armistice  was  refused  by  the  Turks,  the 
allied  squadrons  then  in  the  Mediterranean  were  to  unite,  to  enter 
into  friendly  relations  with  the  Greeks,  and  to  intercept  all  ships 
freighted  with  men  and  arms  destined  to  act  against  the  Gredtf, 
whether  from  Turkey  or  from  Egypt.  At  the  same  time  they  w«« 
carefully  to  avoid  hostilities.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Canning  could 
have  succeeded  in  canym^  oxxX.  ^JKva  \i\&  last  measure  of  peace  policy 
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and  non-intervention  without  liayiiig  lecouise  to  war.  When  the 
affair  had  reached  this  point  he  died,  and  the  completion  of  his  work 
fell  into  weaker  and  less  competent  hands. 

In  August,  a  joint  note  haying  been  again  sent,  and  all  satisfiEictory 
answer  having  been  entirely  refused  by  Reis  Effendi,  the  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^ 
Turkish  minister,  consuls  were  appointed  according  to  eium  to  compel 
the  treaty,  and  the  fleets  ordered  to  compel  the  armistice.  "**  »™i«tice. 
The  execution  of  this  delicate  duty  was  intrusted  to  Admiral  Codring- 
ton  on  the  part  of  the  English,  to  the  French  Admiral  de  Bigny,  and 
to  Count  Heyden,  who  commanded  the  Russian  fleet.  Twenty-eight 
Turkiah  and  Egyptian  ships  of  war  lay  in  Navarino  Bay  awaiting  fcesh 
reinforcements  from  Egypt  Had  the  union  taken  place,  the  combined 
fleets  of  Turkey  and  Egypt  would  have  entirely  destroyed  the  Greek 
Government  then  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  have  swept  away  what 
remained  of  the  Greek  fleet.  The  allies  appeared  before  Navarino, 
explained  to  Ibrahim  Pasha,  who  was  in  command,  the  negotiations 
which  were  proceeding,  and  declared  that  the  Turkish  fleet  should 
not  saiL  Ibrahim,  nothing  daunted,  while  asserting  that  he 
would  take  orders  from  his  own  sovereign  only,  pledged  him- 
self, on  the  25th  of  September,  that  the  fleet  should  remain 
quiet  for  twenty  days  to  enable  him  to  receive  an  answer  from 
Constantinople.  In  spite  of  this  promise,  Codrington,  who  had 
withdrawn,  heard  on  the  1st  of  October  that  the  fleet  had  left 
harbour.  He  at  once  went  to  meet  it,  and  turned  back  the  first 
squadron  he  encountered.  On  the  13th  the  combined  fleets  were  in 
front  of  Navarino.  Then  Ibrahim  in  anger  let  loose  his  troops  on 
the  wretched  people,  and  before  the  eyes  of  the  allies  terrible  scenes 
of  barbarity  were  enacted.  Codrington,  though  with  difficulty,  kept 
himself  in  restraint,' but  on  the  20th  his  fleet  sailed  into  the  harbour, 
to  say  that  they  would  convoy  the  Turkish  ships  to  Turkey,  the 
Egyptian  ships  to  Egypt  They  found  the  Turks  and  Egjrptians 
drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  horseshoe  and  ready  for  battle.  ^^^  ^^ 
Strict  orders  were  given  not  to  fire  unless  the  enemy  HaTarino. 
proceeded  to  hostilities,  and  Codrington,  bringing  his  ®*^^'"*^- 
ship  close  to  that  of  the  Turkish  admiral,  opened  communications 
with  him.  Meanwhile,  a  boat  from  the  Dartmouth  was  fired  upon,  and 
a  cannon  shot  was  fired  against  the  French  flag-ship.  In  spite  of 
this  Codrington  went  on  parleying  till  his  pilot  was  shot  by  his  side 
and  a  broadside  fired  upon  his  ship.  The  battle  then  began  in  earnest, 
and  in  four  hours  the  hostile  fleet  was  entirely  destroyed. 

The  news  of  the  victory  was  received  witTa.  dc^Ai^\.  m'^YW^^ifc  «3\Ss. 
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Russia,  and  at  fiist  with  triumph  in  England^  where  at  the  iiuitant 
Godari«h's  Sir  Edwaid  Codrington  met  with  the  full  appioval  of 
JU'^J^^J^*"  the  Govemment  None  the  less  did  it  present  to  the 
mvatory.  weak  and  tottering  Cabinet  of  Lord  Qoderich  difficulties 

of  the  gravest  kind.  The  peaceful  policy  of  their  late  chief  had 
ended  in  a  fierce  and  destructiTe  battle ;  they  hardly  knew  whether 
to  accept  the  whole  responsibility  of  it  or  not  At  all  events  they 
did  not  follow  up  the  blow  or  act  with  any  vigour  under  the  circum- 
stances. The  effect  of  this  delay  was  to  strengthen  in  Constantinople 
the  belief  that  the  union  between  the  three  powers  was  not  hearty, 
and  to  encourage  the  Turks  in  their  obstinacy.  The  foreign  mer- 
chants in  Constantinople  were  apprehended,  the  Porte  determined  on 
war,  demanding  that  the  allies  should  refrain  entirely  from  inter- 
fering on  the  Greek  question,  pay  the  fleet,  ^d  indemnify  the  Sultan 
for  his  losses.  In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  ambassadcnrs,  .before  they 
had  left  Constantinople,  which  they  did  upon  the  8th  of  December, 
nothing  could  be  gained  beyond  an  offer  of  a  general  amnesty  to  the 
Greeks.  Had  the  allied  fleets  proceeded  at  once  to  Constantinople, 
which  was  the  wish  both  of  Sir  Stratford  Canning  and  of  Codrington, 
it  is  probable  that  they  might  have  put  an  end  to  the  war  with 
Greece,  and  have  succeeded  in  carrying  out  at  least  one  part  of  the 
London  Treaty,  by  saving  Turkey  from  the  invasion  of  Russia,  which 
now  became  inevitable.  As  it  was,  England  had  in  fact  only  handed 
the  country  up,  weakened  by  the  loss  of  its  fleet,  to  the  hands 
weiiingtoB  ^^  *^**  power.  The  weakness  of  the  Goderich  Govem- 
retaiiuhis  ment  prevented  such  efficient  action,  and  the  acce»- 
Turkey.  sion  of  Welhugtou  to  office  rendered  it  still  more  im- 

^®^-  possible.    True  to  his  Tory  traditions,  while  pretending 

to  continue  the  policy  of  Canning,  he  fell  back  upon  the  words  of 
the  London  Treaty,  which  were  no  doubt  intended  to  be  pacific 
The  speech  at  the  opening  of  Parliament,  on  the  29th  of  Jannair 
1828,  mentioned  the  battle  of  Navanno  in  somewhat  disparaging 
terms  as  "the  untoward  event,"  which  it  was  hoped  would  not 
be  followed  by  further  hostilities,  and  the  Duke  himself  declared 
that  the  preservation  of  the  Ottoman  Porte  as  an  independent  and 
powerful  state  was  necessary  to  the  wellbeing  of  this  country.  I» 
fact,  he  suffered  the  matter  again  to  fall  back  into  negotiations 
England  kept  out  of  war,  and  Russia  was  allowed  to  ovenon 
Turkey,  to  take  Adrianople  (Aug.  20,  1828),  and  from  thence  to 
dictate  terms  which  left  the  Porte  for  ten  years  at  least  defence- 
less in  their  handa.    kmcm^  >i)(i^  \.^Tmfi  demanded  by  Russia  wtf 
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necessarily  the  independence  of  Greece.  The  limits  were  arranged 
by  the  three  powers  in  London.  Neither  Turkey  nor  Greece  were 
allowed  a  voice  in  the  matter;  the  frontieis  were  fixed,  and  a 
monarchical  form  of  government  established  ;  the  crown  for  a  while 
went  begging;  it  was  declined  by  the  Saxon  Prince  John,  and 
by  Prince  Leopold  (May  1830),  subsequently  King  of  the  Belgians, 
nor  was  it  till  the  year  1832  that  Otho  of  Bavaria,  a  lad  of  eighteen, 
was  foimd  to  undertake  a  post  which  offered  almost  insuperable 
difficulties  and  but  very  little  honour. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  had  been  no  doubt  first  called  to  the 
Premiership  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  as  far  as  oiu^,|^et„o, 
possible  the  system  of.  the  Tories.    EUis  conduct  as  weiUBgton'i 
head  of  the  Government  was  so  peculiar  that  it  would  ^^•™*^*- 
scarcely  hove  been  tolerated  in  a  less  influential  man.    He  regarded 
his  office  as  he  would  have  regarded    a   military  command, — a 
trust  not  lightly  to  be  laid  down.    He  fought  till  his  opponents 
became  irresistible  and  then  suddenly  retreated,  without  thinking 
it  necessary  to  resign  office  on  account  of  his  defeat    This  view 
of  his  duty  had  the  same  practical  results  as  the, most  determined 
place-himting,  and  reduced  his  Government  to  that  most  dan- 
gerous form  of  weakness  which  consists  in  driving  opposition  to 
irresistible    extremes,    and    then   suddenly  yielding   to   pressure. 
This  peculiar  tendency  to  give  up  his  opinion  and  yet  retain  office 
was  visible  at  the  very  outset     He  had  taken  the  Premiership, 
although  a  few  months  before  he  had.  declared  himseK  wholly  unfit 
for  it ;  he  had  formed  a  mixed  Government,  though  his  views  and 
those  of  the  King  were  in  favour  of  a  tmited  one.    His  ^.p^  ^f  the 
next  concession  was  upon  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Tart  and 
Corporation  Acts.    In  the  first  session  of  1828,  Lord  tJS^  ^° 
John  Bussell  moved  for  a  Committee  upon  those  Acts.  ""^  ^•*'- 
Canning  had  always  withstood  their  repeal ;  the  Duke  and  Mr.  Peel 
were  known  to  share  the  late  minister's  opinion.  But  when  a  majority 
of  forty-four  in  a  full  House  decided  in  &vonr  of  Lord  John  Russell's 
Committee,  the  leaders  of  the  Government  accepted  their  decision, 
and  declared  themselves  satisfied  with  the  substitution  of  a  declara- 
tion that  the  incoming  office-holder  would  do  nothing  to  injure  the 
Ghmch,  instead  of  the  old  sacramental  test.    After  a  lengthened  and 
bitter  opposition,  led  by  Lord  Eldon  in  the  Upper  House,  the  Bill 
waa  carried.    The  old  Chancellor's  view  of  the  conduct  of  Gbvem- 
ment  was  very  unfavourable.    ''  They  began  in  tii^  OoTxmi<c>TA^^  V^ 
iaid,  ''by  opposition,  and  then  ran  away  like  a  paTC;c\  ol  c^o-^vc^^*^ 
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The  second  important  Bill  of  the  session  was  the  Com  Bill^  to  be 
TiM  oon  BUI  substitated  for  that  which  Wellington  had  himself  suc- 
p*"***-  ceeded  in  throwing  out  in  the  preceding  session.    Here 

again  he  yielded  to  circnmstances.  Entirely  leaving  his  preyiooB 
standing-ground,  the  Premier  now  supported  the  Bill  on  exactly  the 
same  principle  of  duties  on  a  graduated  scale  as  that  he  had  pre- 
viously thwarted.  The  fixed  point  in  the  scale  was  a  few  shillings 
higher,  but  in  principle  the  Bill  was  identicaL 

No  doubt  the  necessity  for  such  concessions  was  very  irksome  to 
The  niignatton  the  Dukc,  and,  as  before  mentioned,  an  opportunity 
and  hSweadi.  ^^^  occurred  for  ridding  himself  of  the  more  liberal 
M*7 182S.  members  of  his  Cabinet,  whose  pressure  he  had  been 

unable  to  resist.  On  a  trivial  question  as  to  the  disposition  of  the 
seats  of  two  disfranchised  boroughs  Huskisson  had  thought  it  his 
duty  to  vote  against  his  colleagues.  It  had  been  before  settled  that 
the  question  should  not  be  a  Cabinet  one;  but  Huskisson,  while 
still  under  excitement,  thought  it  right  to  send  the  Duke  a  letter 
offering  to  retire  should  the  Premier  wish  it.  The  Duke  seized  bis 
opportunity,  treated  the  letter  as  an  absolute  resignation,  would 
listen  to  no  explanation,  and  obliged  Huskisson  to  resign.  With 
him  went  Palmerston,  Dudley,  Lamb,  and  Qrant ;  their  places  were 
filled  with  Tories,  and  the  Government  seemed  at  length  thoroughly 
homogeneous. 

Yet  the  establishment  of  this  Tory  Cabinet  was  followed  almost 

cathou  immediately  by  a  far  greater  concession  than  any  of  the 
Emancipation  preceding  ones,  in  the  passage  of  the  Catholic  Emand- 
qutgtion.  pation  Bill.    The  Government  had  been  constituted  as 

far  as  possible  on  a  Protestant  basis.  It  was  known  that  the  King 
was  strong  in  his  anti-Catholic  propensities.  Although  a  small 
majority  in  the  Commons  had,  on  the  8th  of  May,  declared  in  favour 
of  bringing  the  question  to  a  settlement,  and  although  both  the  Ghan- 
cellor  and  the  Prime  Minister  had  confessed,  while  opposing  the 
motion  successfully  in  the  Lords,  that  they  saw  no  way  at  present  out 
of  the  great  difficulty,  thereby  apparently  implying  a  wish  for  « 
settlement,  the  declarations  both  of  Wellington  and  of  Peel  gave 
little  hope  of  any  relaxation  of  the  disabilities.  But  meanwhile 
events  were  occurring  which  rendered  some  settlement  obviously 
necessary.  There  was  indeed  a  general  and  growing  feeling  that 
a  question  which  in  the  last  thirty-five  years  had  ruined  mow 
than  one  Cabinet, -w^c^i -^i^  Va.  iwit  uppermost  in  all  men's  minds 
at  the  time  oi  every  \i«s?  TD:\i5i^\.«rv»JL  «n»si'^\si«nt^  and  which  had 
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kept  Iieland  pennanently  uneasy,  could  no  longer  be  left  uncertain. 
Events  were  now  occuiring  in  Ireland  which  would  have  rendered 
the  further  postponement  of  the  settlement  little  short  of  madness. 

The  agitation  in  that  country,  which  had  almost  subsided  during 
the  administration  of  Canning,  a  well-known  supporter  n,^^^ 
of  the  Catholic  claims,  and  which  had  only  slightly  adtotioaia 
revived  during  Gk)derich's  administration,  broke  out  ''•*"*• 
again  in  fall  force  when  the  hostile  ministry  of  Wellington  came 
into  office.  The  law  for  the  suppression  of  the  Association  would 
expire  in  the  coming  July,  and  meanwhile,  keeping  within  the  limits 
of  the  law,  for  all  practical  purposes  the  organization  remained  alive. 
The  last  general  election  had  opened  the  eyes  of  the  leaders  of  the 
AJssociation  to  a  new  and  irresistible  source  of  power ;  it  had  proved 
that  the  power  of  the  priests  was  in  some  cases  stronger  than  that  of 
the  landlords.  In  their  eagerness  to  secure  their  parliamentary 
influence,  the  landlords  had  followed  the  disastrous  plan  of  breaking 
up  their  estates  into  small  forty  shilling  freeholds,  taking  advantage 
of  the  low  franchise  which  existed  in  Ireland.  Several  instances  had 
occurred  in  which  the  tenantry  had  broken  loose  from  their  landlords, 
and  at  Waterford,  among  other  places,  they  had  proved  themselves 
too  strong  even  for  the  great  Beresford  interest.  What  had  then 
been  done  in  a  few  instances  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Association 
to  carry  out  in  a  large  scale,  and  great  efforts  were  made  to  secure 
the  votes  of  those  who  were  known  as  the  Irish  ''forties"  in  the  coming 
general  election.  The  anger  of  the  proprietors  thus  assaulted  in 
their  strongholds  was  very  great,  and  class  animosity  reached  a  terrible 
pitch.  The  power  of  the  Association  was  soon  brought  to  the  test. 
With  the  rest  of  the  Canningites,  Grant,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  had  resigned ;  his  place  had  been  given  to  Mr.  Yesey  Fitz- 
gerald, member  for  Clare,  whose  re-election  thus  became  necessary. 
Awaie  that,  even  if  they  succeeded  in  excluding  the  Government 
candidate,  the  election  of  a  Protestant  representative  would  be  of  no 
great  value  to  them,  the  Association  determined  to  strike  a  great  blow, 
and  to  bring  forward  O'Connell  himself  to  dispute  Mr.  Eieetton  of 
Fitzgerald's  seat  His  triumph  was  complete ;  after  a  f([^  c^f 
few  days'  polling  Mr.  Fitzgerald  withdrew.  But  more  '«»• "». 
wonderful  and  more  terrible  than  his  mere  success  was  the  admirable 
discipline  and  order  with  which  it  was  obtained.  Lord  Palmerston 
thna  narrates  the  event : — ^  The  event  was  dramatic  and  somewhat 
■nblime.  The  Prime  Minister  of  England  tells  the  Catholics  in  1l\& 
speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  that  if  they  wiW.  otki^  \^^  ^l^^fi^0c3 
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quiet  for  a  few  yean,  cease  to  nige  their  claims,  and  let  people  foiget 
the  question  entirely,  then  after  a  few  years  perhaps  something  may 
be  done  for  them.  They  reply  to  this  advice,  within  a  few  weeks 
after  it  is  given,  by  raising  the  population  of  a  whole  province  like 
one  man,  keeping  them  within  the  strictest  obedience  to  the  law, 
and  by  strictly  legal  and  constitutional  means  hurling  from  his  seat 
in  the  representation  one  of  the  Cabinet  mimsters  of  the  Eang. 
There  were  30,000  Irish  peasants  in  and  about  Ennis  in  sultry 
July,  and  not  a  drunken  man  among  them,  or  only  one,  and  he  an 
Englishman  and  a  Protestant,  (yConnell's  own  coachman,  whom 
O'Connell  had  committed  upon  his  own  deposition  for  a  breach  of 
the  peace.  No  Irishman  ever  stirs  a  mile  from  his  house  without  a 
stick,  but  not  a  stick  was  to  be  seen  at  the  election.  One  hundred 
and  forty  priests  were  brought  from  other  places  to  harangue  the 
people  from  morning  to  night,  and  to  go  round  to  the  several  parishes 
to  exhort  and  bring  up  voters.  .  .  .  All  passed  off  quietly.  The 
population  of  the  adjoining  counties  was  on  the  move,  and  huge 
bodies  had  actually  advanced  in  echelon,  as  it  were,  closing  in  upon 
Ennis,  the  people  of  one  village  going  on  to  the  next,  and  those  of 
that  next  advancing  to  a  nearer  station,  and  so  on."  The  sheriff  and 
his  assessor  declared  that  the  election  was  legal,  the  only  obstacle  to 
O'Conneirs  appearance  in  the  House  being  the  oaths  he  would  have 
to  take  on  his  admittance.  It  was  determined  to  follow  up  the 
success.  O'ConneU  declared  that  Catholic  representatives  must  be 
elected  for  aU  the  counties  of  Ireland.  The  funds  of  the  Association, 
which  assumed  its  old  form  in  July  on  the  expiration  of  the  sap- 
pression  law,  were  partially  devoted  to  the  support  of  those  on  whom 
the  vengeance  of  the  landlords  fell;  and  not  content  with  declaring 
the  necessity  of  the  election  of  Catholic  members,  the  Association 
drew  up  certain  pledges  to  be  required  of  all  future  Catholic  candi- 
dates. These  consisted  in  a  promise  to  be  the  determined  opponents 
of  the  ministry  of  Wellington  and  Peel  till  it  granted  Catholic 
emancipation,  to  support  religious  and  dvil  liberty,  to  procure  a 
repeal  of  the  Subletting  Act  (which  was  an  attempt  to  restrain  the 
minute  subdivision  of  property),  and  to  support  a  reform  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

The  power  the  Association  had  already  exhibited,  and  its  determi- 
nation to  have  those  representatives  whom  it  should  elect  thus  closely 
bound  to  pursue  the  line  of  conduct  it  dictated,  much  increased  the 
iiiflii«iie«  of  «!&•  ^Tead  with  which  it  was  regarded.  Symptoms  were 
AMootetion.        already  viaiXiV^  ol  >i5ttfe  Vo&assi^  it  might  exert ;  only  t» 
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days  after  the  establishment  of  the  pledges  (Aug.  2),  Mr.  Dawson, 
Peel's  brother-in-law,  and  himself  in  the  Administration,  after  a  lively 
picture  of  the  enormous  power  of  the  Association,  concluded  with 
the  unexpected  assertion,  that  as  this  power  could  not  be  crushed  it 
ought  to  be  conciliated.  Coming  from  such  a  source  the  assertion 
was  received  as  a  certain  proof  that  the  cause  of  the  Catholics  was 
winning  its  way.  Consequently  the  efforts  of  the  Association  were 
pressed  forward  with  redoublal  zeaL  Parochial  clubs  were  estab- 
lished, and  great  aggregate  meetings  held  in  various  parts  of  Ireland. 
Mr.  Shiel,  one  of  its  most  ardent  supporters,  thus  describes  the 
condition  of  Ireland  under  its  influence : — ''  Does  not  a  tremendous 
organization  extend  over  the  whole  island?  Have  not  all  the  natural 
bonds  by  which  men  are  tied  together  been  broken  and  burst 
asunder  1  Are  not  all  the  relations  of  society  which  exist  elsewhere 
gone?  Has  not  property  lost  its  influence?  Has  not  rank  been 
stripped  of  the  respect  which  should  belong  to  it?  Has  not  an 
internal  government  grown  up,  which,  gradually  superseding  the 
legitimate  authorities,  has  armed  itself  witii  a  complete  domination  ? 
Is  it  nothing  that  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy  are  alienated  from 
the  State,  and  that  the  Catholic  gentry  and  peasantry  and  priest- 
hood are  all  combined  in  one  vast  confederacy?"  His  description 
was  true;  the  Association  was  omnipotent,  and  in  nothing  did  it 
show  its  power  so  much  as  in  the  complete  restraint  it  held  over  the 
excitable  people.  Faction  and  faction  flghts  disappeared ;  crime  of  a 
grftvcr  sort  almost  vanished ;  and  though  the  people  were  drilled  and 
brought  into  something  resembling  military  organization,  although 
they  were  eager  to  know  against  whom  they  were  to  fight,  the 
influence  of  the  Association  restrained  them  from  all  demonstrations 
likely  to  provoke  hostilities,  and  on  one  occasion  a  few  words  from 
CConnell  at  once  broke  up  and  dispersed  a  body  of  50,000  men. 
This  was  the  more  admirable  as  the  temper  of  the  Protestants  had 
naturally  been  roused,  and  Brunswick  clubs  had  sprung  up,  to  take 
the  place  of  the  Orange  organization,  which  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
as  self-restrained  as  the  Catholics.  During  the  whole  of  this  time 
the  Duke  was  painfully  making  up  his  mind  to  his  retreat.  The 
peculiarity  of  his  actios,  was  that  he  became  absolutely  silent ;  so 
complete  was  his  silence,  that  Mr.  Shiel  thus  describes  the  situation : 
— ^  The  minister  folds  his  arms  as  if  he  were  a  mere  indifferent 
observer,  and  the  terrific  contest  between  Protestant  and  Catholic 
only  afforded  him  a  spectacle  for  the  amusement  of  b^  q^<svs^ 
leisni^;  be  sits  as  if  two  gladiators  were  cxosaxng;  )^<^\;t  vt^^^^  Vst 
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his  gratification :  the  Cabinet  seems  to  be  little  better  than  a  box 
in  a  theatre  from  which  his  Majes^s  minnten  may  survey  the 
,^^  ^^^  ^  business  of  blood."  Indeed,  so  strangely  reticent  was 
Lor«  imiMty.  the  Duke,  that  he  ceased  to  coirespond  at  all  with  his 
JMI.1S29.  Jjfo^  lieutenant,  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey.      XJnin- 

stracted  from  home.  Lord  An^esey,  who  was  a  Liberal,  and  inclined 
to  the  emancipation,  naturally  followed  the  dictates  of  his  own 
opinions,  and  rendered  the  conduct  of  the  Qovemment  almost 
treacherous  from  the  indirect  support  he  gave  to  the  Liberals,  while 
his  chief  in  London  was  supportii^  the  opposite  party.  The  in- 
evitable consequence  was  that  he  shortly  conmiitted  an  indiscretion 
which  necessitated  his  recalL  His  pla(»  was  taken  by  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  a  strong  Tory. 

Peel,  the  most  influential  member  of  the  ministry  next  to  the 
Premier,  had  already,  since  the  Clare  election,  arrived  at  the  concln- 
pmi  and  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^®  solution  of  the  question  could  no  longer  be 

wduacfeoB  SM  postponed,  and  that  only  one  form  of  solution  was  poe-' 
th*  cMhoite  sible.  The  election  of  Catholics,  while  still  unable  to 
qvMttom.  gj|.  ^  Parliament,  would  deprive  Lreland  of  its  repie- 

sentation.  So  important  an  event  as  CConneU's  election  could 
not  possibly  pass  unnoticed  and  the  question  be  left  unmoved. 
With  the  present  House  a  high-handed  repression  of  the  Association 
was  impossible  ;  were  it  attempted  by  a  new  House  a  civil  war  was 
inevitable  :  there  remained  but  a  third  course — to  give  way.  Early 
in  August  1828,  Peel  had  stated  this  opinion  forcibly  to  liie  Duke, 
and  told  him  that  he  considered  that  an  attempt  to  settle  the  Catholic 
question  was  a  lesser  evil  than  to  continue  to  leave  it  open ;  at  the 
same  time  he  wished  himself  to  resign,  and  to  leave  the  bringing  in 
of  the  measure  to  other  hands.  Although  aware  of  the  penalty  he 
should  be  called  upon  to  pay  for  this  change  of  opinion,  the  attacks 
to  which  he  should  be  subject,  and  the  loss  of  friends,  he  was  at 
length  persuaded  by  Wellington,  who  felt  it  impossible  to  carry  on  the 
Government  without  him,  to  retain  his  place.  PeePs  representations 
had  had  their  effect  upon  the  Duke's  mind,  and  he  was  by  degrees 
becoming  convinced  that  further  obstruction  was  impossible.  Dur- 
ing the  autumn  he  learned  to  see  that  his  choice  lay  between  the 
reconquest  of  Ireland,  the  repeal  of  the  Union,  or  the  emancipation 
of  the  Catholics.  He  could  not  hesitate  which  of  the  three  to  choose. 
But  though  his  own  mind  and  that  of  his  colleague  were  made  np, 
great  difficulties  lay  in  the  way  of  the  execution  of  their  plans,  the 
chief  of  which  waa  t\ie  tem^x  lA  SJiafc^xa^^'vho  had  now  b^unto 
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declare  that  he,  like  his  father,  was  troubled  with  consdentioiui 
Bcmples.  At  length,  in  January,  the  King  consented  that  the  ques- 
tion should  be  brought  before  the  Cabinet  The  two  ministers  found 
little  or  no  opposition,  and  it  was  determined  to  take  in  hand  the 
final  settlement  of  the  question.  Accordingly,  in  the  royal  speech  at 
the  opening  of  Parliament  (Feb.  5),  it  was  stated  that  measures  must 
first  of  all  be  taken  to  establish  authority  by  the  destruction  of  the 
Association,  and  that  then  the  whole  condition  of  Ireland  should  be 
taken  into  consideration,  with  a  view  to  altering  the  laws  so  as  to 
remove  civil  disabilities  from  his  Majesty's  Catholic  subjects.  The 
speech  came  as  an  unexpected  blow  to  the  high  Tories,  but  immediate 
discussion  was  postponed  at  the  request  of  the  ministry  till  the 
actual  Bill  could  be  introduced  in  its  completed  form.  Meanwhile 
the  preliminary  measure  for  the  destruction  of  the  Association  was 
brought  in.  Its  necessity  was  however  forestalled  by  the  clever 
tactics  of  the  Irish,  who  dissolved  their  Association  before  the  Bill 
obtained  the  force  of  law.  Having  declared  his  change  of  opinion, 
Peel^  who  throughout  acted  as  honourably  as  circumstances  would 
allow,  thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to  resign  his  seat  for  Oxford, 
which  he  no  doubt  owed  chiefly  to  his  supposed  anti-Catholic  views. 
The  events  of  the  election  proved  that  he  was  right,  the  seat  was 
contested  by  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  who  was  elected  by  a  considerable 
majority.    Peel  found  a  seat  at  Westbury. 

The  coast  seemed  now  clear  for  the  great  measure,  but  the  King  made 
a  final  stand.     The  very  day  before  the  BUI  was  to  be   oppositton  of 
introduced  (March  4),  he  sent  unexpectedly  for  Wei-   *>»«wii«. 
lington,  Lyndhurst,  and  Peel,  declared  he  had  been  misunderstood, 
withdrew  his  sanction,  and  asked  what  they  now  intended  to  do 
about  Ireland.      In  fact  he  had  been  incessantly  worked  on  by 
the  Tory  Lords  who  had  access  to  him ;  and,  weak  and  miserable, 
apparently  thought  that  the  fear  of  offending   him  might  even 
yet  postpone  the  measure.      Peel  at  once  declared  that  nothing 
remained  for  him  but  to  resign.    The  Duke  and  the  Chancellor 
expressed  the  same  intention,  and  they  left  the  presence  of  the  King, 
who  bade  them  a  most  friendly  farewell,  in  the  belief  that  the  ministry 
was  at  an  end.  .  Late  at  night  Wellington  received  a  letter,  in  which 
the  King  said  that  he  was  convinced  of  the  impossibility  of  forming 
another  ministry,  and  begged  them  to  remain.    Knowing  his  weak, 
character,  it  was  only  on  receiving  express  leave  to  declare  that  tk^^ 
measure  was  brought  in  with  his  consent  that  they  agreed  tc^  iL^nvib^^^^ 
and  it  was  with  the  assertion  that  he  was  actmi^  m  i»^  ^j^^/cs^^ssscvc^ 
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with  the  King's  wishes  that  Peel  began  his  speech.    The  proposed  BUI 

introdvettaiof    ^^®*  ®^  *  Sweeping  but  simple  character.    It  substitnted 
tiMBui.  a  new  foim  of  oath  for  the  old  oaths  of  sapremacy, 

lurdis,  itM.  allegiance,  and  abjuration ;  thus,  if  a  Catholic  bound 
himself  to  support  the  State  and  not  injure  the  Church,  he  could 
sit  in  either  House  of  Parliament,  had  a  perfect  equality  with  his 
Protestant  neighbours,  and  was  eligible  for  all  offices,  dyil,  militaij, 
or  municipal,  with  the  exception  of  the  office  of  Begent,  of  Lord 
Chancellor,  of  Viceroy  of  Ireland,  or  royal  commissioner  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  Scotland.  From  offices  connected  with  the 
Church,  or  participation  in  Church  patronage,  he  was  naturally  ex- 
cluded. The  second  point  of  the  Bill  was  the  position  to  be  occupied 
by  the  Boman  Church.  It  was  to  be  left  as  a  dissenting  community, 
unendowed  and  unrestricted,  but  the  use  of  episcopal  titles,  the 
increase  of  monks,  and  the  introduction  of  more  Jesuits,  were  for- 
bidden. This  Bill  for  the  remission  of  all  restrictions  was  to  be 
coupled  with  another  for  the  establishment  of  certain  securities, 
the  chief  of  which  consisted  in  the  raising  of  the  firanchise  to  ^£10. 
In  a  long  and  careful  speech  Peel  explained  his  views,  and  vindi- 
cated his  change  of  policy.  The  same  course  was  pursued  by 
Wellington  in  the  Upper  House,  where  he  alleged  that  the  chief 
grounds  for  his  present  conduct  was  his  horror  of  civil  war,  which 
he  regarded  as  inevitable.  "  I  am  one  of  those  who  have  pro- 
bably passed  a  longer  period  of  my  life  engaged  in  war  than  most 
men,  and  principally,  I  may  say,  in  civil  war,  and  I  must  say  this, 
that  if  I  could  avoid  by  any  sacrifice  whatever  even  one  month  of 
civil  war  in  the  country  to  which  I  am  attached,  I  would  sacrifice 
my  life  in  order  to  do  it.  There  is  nothing  which  disturbs  property 
and  wellbeing  so  much,  which  so  deteriorates  character  as  civil 
war,  and  that,  my  Lords,  would  have  been  the  event  to  which  we 
must  have  looked,  that  the  means  to  which  we  must  have  had 
recourse."  As  was  natural,  there  was  a  strong  opposition,  but  in 
both  Houses  Canningites,  Whigs,  and  Ministerialists  combined  to 
swell  the  majority ;  on  the  first  reading  it  numbered  188,  on  the 
second  180.  Not  one  amendment  was  carried  in  Committee,  and  the 
BiU  finally  passed  by  a  majority  of  178  in  a  House  of  452.  In  the 
The  Biu  paued.  House  of  Lords  it  was  as  favourably  received,  and  on 
April  i82».  the  10th  of  April  it  was  passed  on  the  third  reading  by 
213  to  209.  There  was  yet  one  more  struggle,  in  which  the  King 
played  a  pitiful  part.  Loxd  Eldon  relates  two  interviews  he  hid 
with  him,  in  wMcb  G^oi^'a  w»iu'fc^m<3iMkfe^Xft  ^^uy  that  he  had  erer 
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authorized  his  ministers  to  bring  in  the  Bill,  and  to  represent  him- 
self as  forced  to  consent  by  repeated  threats  of  resignation.  Lord  * 
Eldon  was  honest  enongh  to  say,  after  he  had  seen  written  evidence 
of  the  fact,  that  the  King's  consent  had  been  given,  and  that  it 
conld  not  now  be  withdrawn,  and  the  interview  closed  in  the  midst 
ti  petulant  and  childish  exclamations  of  anger  on  the  part  of  the 
King.  Lord  Eldon  probably  hoped  that  in  spite  of  what  he  had  said 
there  might  be  still  some  delay,  but  the  royal  assent  was  at  once 
given,  and  the  Bill  became  law  on  the  14th  of  ApriL 

The  Bill  for  the  disfranchisement  of  the  forty  shilling  freeholders 
passed  at  the  same  time  as  the  Catholic  Emancipation  Bill,  and  received 
the  royal  assent  with  it.    The  condnct  of  O'ConneU,  who  o'oomMii 
quietly  allowed  the  passing  of  this  Bill,  caused  much  Jff^ji^f 
surprise.   ^'  The  forties"  had  been  his  best  supporters,  he  ^^  vaion. 
had  pledged  himself  in  the  strongest  language  to  support  their 
claims,  but  he  quietly  allowed  them  to  be  disfranchised.    It  was 
strange  how  little  commotion  so  sweeping  a  measure  produced.    A 
few  of  the  more  advanced  reformers  of  England  regarded  it  as  an 
enormous  price  paid  for  a  still  greater  advantage.    But  in  fact  the 
quarrel  had  been  rapidly  assuming  the  form  of  a  division  of  races, 
and  the  English  Catholics,  without  whom  the  measure  could  not 
have  been  carried,  were  far  more  anxious  for  the  equality  of  their 
Church  than  for  the  enlargement  of  Lish  liberty.    To  CConneU  the 
question  assumed  a  different  shape.    Although  he  repeatedly  declared 
that  the  p^ussing  of  the  Bill  would  quiet  Ireland,  he  by  no  means 
intended  that  such  should  be  the  case.    With  him  the  question  was 
far  more  Irish  than  Catholic,  as  was  soon  made  evident  by  his 
conduct    He  presented  himself  to  take  his  seat  in  Parliament  (May 
15),  and  offered  to  take  the  new  oath,  but  as  he  had  been  elected 
while  the  old  law  was  in  force,  it  was  held  that  he  was  still  under  its 
requirements.    With  excellent  temper  and  ability  he  argued  his  case, 
which  was  however  given  against  him,  and  a  new  writ  for  Clare  was 
issued.    His  return  was  unopposed  (July  30),  yet  he  allowed  himself 
the  utmost  freedom  of  language,  abused  with  all  the  powers  of  his 
invective  the  English  Qovemment,  and  gave  it  clearly  to  be  under- 
stood that  he  meant  to  continue  the  struggle  till  it  should  end  in  the 
lepeal  of  the  Union.    These  preliminary  operations  took  so  much 
tinae  that  it  was  not  till  the  next  session  that  he  could  take  his  seat. 
From  this  time  onwards  it  is  impossible  to  regard  him  as  the  cham.- 
pion  of  a  good  cause ;  he  sank  into  the  position  of  a  dem8%o^(v^i 
exciting  the  people  for  an  impracticable  object,  -wVaOa-^ia  tko&X*  >aa:^' 
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known  no  English  statesman  or  English  Parliament  could  possibly 
grant. 

The  interest  of  this  Catholic  Bill  had  been  so  absorbing  that  little 
weniagton'i  ^Ise  had  been  thought  of,  but  when  that  obstacle  was 
fomgn  policy,  once  cleared  away,  there  was  room  to  consider  what  was 
equally  important,  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Government,  in  which 
there  was  much  to  excite  the  anger  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  to  raise 
a  belief  that  where  Wellington  could  act  without  pressure  his 
sympathies  were  in  accordance  with  the  system  of  Oastlereagh  rather 
than  witii  that  of  Canning.  While  holding  strictly  to  the  principle 
of  non-intervention,  he  appeared  to  use  it  so  as  to  throw  its  advan- 
tages almost  entirely  upon  the  side  of  arbitrary  power.  It  was  the 
affairs  of  Portugal,  of  Qreece,  and  of  France  which  chiefly  required 
his  attention. 

John  YI.  had  at  length  come  back'&om  South  America  to  attempt 
Aflain  of  to  establish  his  power  in  Portugal  in  1821.    During  his 

PortugaL  abscuce  Brazil  declared  itself  independent,  and  put  Don 

Pedro,  John's  son,  upon  the  throne  with  the  title  of  Emperor.  On 
the  death  of  John  in  1826,  Don  Pedro  was  called  to  the  throne  of 
Portugal  also.  He  had  to  choose  between  his  South  American  and 
his  European  dominions.  He  preferred  to  remain  in  BraziL  He 
therefore  gave  a  constitution  to  his  Portuguese  subjects,  and  then 
abdicated  in  favour  of  his  young  daughter  Maria.  For  a  while 
his  sister  acted  as  Regent,  but  in  February  1828  Don  Pedro  thought 
it  better  to  quiet  his  ambitious  brother  Miguel  by  appointing  him 
Eegent,  and  guardian  of  his  niece,  to  whom  he  was  to  be  ultimately 
married.  Miguel  always  declared  his  intention,  as  was  of  course  hia 
duty,  to  uphold  the  constitution,  which  had  been  supported  hy 
English  troops  sent,  it  will  be  remembered,  by  orders  of  Canning, 
but  had  been  opposed  by  a  strong  party  of  absolutists,  and  had  not 
produced  any  marked  improvement  \A  the  condition  of  the  country. 
The  priests,  the  nobility,  and  the  soldiery  were  deeply  infected  with 
dislike  to  the  constitution.  In  January  1828,  just  after  Wellington 
had  assumed  the  reins  of  power,  Miguel  had  visited  England  for 
the  purpose,  it  was  understood,  of  studying  the  working  of  the 
constitution,  and  had  voluntarily  declared  that  if  he  violated  the 
constitution  in  his  own  country  he  should  be  a  perjured  usuiper. 
After  some  delay  he  accepted  the  constitutional  oath,  but  with 
circumstances  which  made  it  doubtful  even  then  whether  he  intended 
to  keep  it.  So  obvioua  vrere  the  signs  of  his  intention  to  usurp  the 
throne,  that  w'hen'WeWiu^V.oxi  ^^\.^rcDMi^\ft  t^call  the  Englisli  troop* 
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as  though  their  dnty  was  now  completed,  the  English  ambassador 
on  his  own  authority  retained  them.  Their  retention  was  but  tem- 
porary. On  the  Snd  of  April  they  were  recalled^'although  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  had  been  suddenly  dissolved  in  the  middle  of  March ; 
for  Wellington,  clinging  to  the  narrowest  mterpretation  of  the  principle 
of  non-intervention,  held  that  the  troops  were  sent  to  guard  Portugal 
against  foreign  invasion,  and  not  to  be  used  in  party  quarrels.  Their 
departure  was  ahnost  immediately  followed  by  open  riots  in  favour  of 
the  absolutistB.  Restrained  for  a  short  time  by  the  threat  that  all 
the  ambassadors  would  leave  his  Court,  on  the  3rd  of  May  Miguel 
began  to  throw  away  disguise.  He  summoned  the  three  ^ 
ancient  estates  of  the  realm  instead  of  the  new  consti-  tiM  thnnw. 
tutional  Ftoliament,  and  signed  the  decree  as  King  ■■^"^• 
Miguel  L  This  act  of  usurpation  was  foUowed  by  the  withdrawal  of 
all  the  ministers  except  those  of  Spain  and  Borne.  A  violent 
reaction  set  in,  the  uneducated  masses,  the  aristocracy,  and  the 
clergy  had  it  all  their  own  way,  and  raised  a  general  cry  against  the 
Freemasons,  as  they  were  pleased  to  call  the  Liberal  party.  While 
Miguel  was  planning  his  usurpation  of  the  throne  the  act  of 
abdication  on  the  part  of  Don  Pedro  was  finally  completed, 
and  the  young  Queen  set  sail  for  Europe.  She  was  at  first 
intended  to  visit  her  uncle  the  Emperor  of  Austria;  but  the 
news  of  what  had  happened  in  Portugal  induced  her  Qnee&icaria 
guardians  to  bring  her  to  England,  where  she  was  re-  JJ^JJJlJf** 
ceived  with  all  the  honour  due  to  a  queen  both  by  B«pt.  isas. 
the  ministers  Wellington  and  Aberdeen,  and  by  King  George  himself. 
Meanwhile  the  government  of  the  reactionists  in  Portugal  had  been 
marked  by  much  violence  and  contempt  of  law.  In  the  beginning  of 
October,  in  the  prisons  of  Lisbon  alone,  there  were  2400  prisoners,  of 
whom  1600  were  confined  for  political  crimes.  The  total  number  of 
prifloners  throughout  the  kingdom  amounted  to  upwards  of  15,000, 
among  whom  were  forty-two  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers  and 
seven  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  ;  and  so  unrestrained 
was  the  wickedness  of  Miguel  that  he  even  attempted  the  life  of  his 
sister,  the  late  Regent,  because  she  refused  to  give  up  to  him  some 
of  her  jewels. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  troops  from  Lisbon  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  recall  of  the  English  minister  and  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
yoiing  Queen  on  the  other,  appeared  to  be  in  accordance  weiungton's 
with  the  strictest  rules  of  neutrality.    At  the  same  time  Jff^^iJ^  »< 
It  was  obvious  that  that  neutrality  as  yet  had  \>%«^  lMraftn&^^l. 
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entiielj  in  favour  of  Don  lOgaeL    The  principle  had  yet  to  be  pat 
to  harder  trials ;  a  number  of  PortogaeBe  refogeeB  of  the  constitatioiial 
party  were  assembled  in  England,  headed  by  the  Marquis  PalmeUa, 
the  Portuguese  ambasBador,  and  .General  Saldanha,  late  constita- 
tional  War  Minister:      Besides  their  continental  dominions,  the 
Portuguese  possessed  the  islands  of  the  Azores ;  and  although  the 
islands  had  declared  for  Donna  Maria,  and  therefore  might  be  sap- 
posed  to  be  under  the  protection  of  the  English,  Miguel  had  been 
allowed  to  capture  Madeira,  and  had  attempted,  though  unsuccess- 
fully, a  similar  attack  upon  Terceira.    In  expectation  of  a  repetition 
of  this  effort,  application  was  made  to  the  Portuguese  in  England  for 
aasbtance.    A  body  of  between  3000  and  4000  men,  the  relics  of  an 
insurgent  army  which  had  attempted  in  vain  to  prevent  Migael's 
usurpation,  had  been  kept  together  at  Plymouth,  but  the  representa- 
tions of  the  usurper  had  been  listened  to,  and  the  Duke  had  ordeied 
that  they  should  be  distributed  throughout  England  Rather  than  sab- 
mit  to  this,  PalmeUa  proposed  to  send  them  to  Brazil ;  but  Wellington, 
mistrusting   their  intentions  when  once  they  had  left  England, 
declared  his  intention  of  placing  them  under  tlie  escort  of  the  Eng- 
lish fleet.    On  receiving  the  application  from  Terceira,  Palmella, 
seeing  an  opportunity  for  employing  his  countrymen  usefully,  dete^ 
mined  to  send  them  thither,  but  unarmed,  to  avoid  any  breach  of 
the  neutrality  of  England  ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  avowed  intention  of 
AVellington  to  prevent  this  step  by  force,  in  the  beginning  of  Jannaiy 
1829  the  expedition  actually  sailed  under  Saldanha.    Some  English 
frigates  were  sent  to  prevent  a  landing,  and  fired  upon  the  leading 
vessel     Saldanha  then  retired  to  Brest.    Thus  in  tiie  eyes  of  the 
Liberals  not  only  had  the  Duke  been  impartial,  but  he  had  fired 
upon  an  expedition  fitted  out  in  favour  of  a  sovereign  acknowledged 
by  and  at  peace  with  England,  and  who  intended  to  make  good  her 
possession  of  an  island  of  which  she  was  at  the  jnoment  actaally 
Queen.    Such  an  interpretation  of  the  duties  of  neutrality,  especially 
considering  the  bitter  tyranny  under  which  Portugal  was  groaning, 
afforded  good  grounds  for  the  anger  of  the  English  Liberal  party. 

In  the  affairs  of  Greece  the  same  determination  under  no  ciicom* 

stances  to  draw  the  sword  was  obvious.    While  the  French  sent  an 

won-interven.      *"™y  ^  *^^  Morea  and  rescued  the  peninsula  from  the 

tion  in  the         ToikB,  and  while  Russia  pursued  her  victorious  coun^ 

AffaiMofOrcece.    -^^q^^^^^  Cons\a2Q!cmsi^<i,>i:ii^  ^EflM^lish  clung  tenadoMl/ 

to  the  peacefiil  aide  oi  \)[i^  'YiftaJc^  Ql\jKs^\^\i.  ^\?wsa.  ^^ti^tiation* 

were  so  far  aucceasM  WiB.\.^\>«5ua.  c.om^'oXfc^\^^\.\ft^^^W\s^Ss^^  \ 
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in  the  Mediterranean,  bnt  the  power  of  Turkey  was  none  the  lesB 
annihilated  from  the  north.  Meanwhile  Wellington  seemed  chiefly 
bent  in  restraining  the  French  from  advancing  beyond  the  Morea, 
and  in  curtailing  as  far  as  possible  the  limits  which  the  powers 
intended  ultimately  to  fix  for  the  new  kingdom  of  Greece. 

In  respect  to  France  the  effect  of  the  S3rmpathies  of  the  English 
Government  were  perhaps  rather  fancied  than  reaL    The  ne  BeroivtioB 
reactionary  tendencies  of  Charles  X.'s  minister,  M.  de  *tt^»»«»- 
YiUMe,  and  the  contest  in  which  he  had  engaged  with  the  press 
had  excited  so  much  discontent,  that  the  mimstry  had  been  compelled 
to  resign  in  January  1827.     There  were  in  France  three  parties,  the 
moderate  royaHsts,  of  which  ViUMe  was  nominally  representative,  the 
ultra-royalists,  and  the  liberals.    On  Vill^le's  retirement  a  colourless 
and  inefficient  ministry  was  called  to  office,  and  found  itself  opposed 
by  a  coalition  between  the  liberals  and  the  ultras.    At  the  beginning 
of  1829  the  most  important  and  able  of  the  ministers,   gnpposed 
De    Peyronnet,  retired.     It   was  supposed   that   his  S^JJ^^oSfin 
resignation  would  break  up  the  ministry,  unless  it  was  poiignac't 
much  strengthened  by  the  admission  of  some  new  ele-  »pi»*"*™«* 
ment ;  the  arrival  from  London  of  Prince  Polignac,  a  friend  of  Wel- 
lington and  a  strong  royalist,  was  thought  to  mean  that  the  English 
minister  was  using  his  influence  to  insist  that  the  required  strength 
should  be  derived  from  the  introduction  of  a  strong  royalist  element, 
and  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  rule  France  upon  more 
strictly  monarchical  principles.    The  ministry  however  for  the  mo- 
ment continued  unchanged,  but  found  itself  in  a  complete  minority 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  was  defeated  in  an  attempt  to 
reform  the  departmental  and  municipal  governments.      Its  plan 
ostensibly  aimed  at  reducing  the  power  of  the  prefects,  who  were 
government  nominees,  by  the  establishment  of  municipal  councils, 
but  in  fact  it  secured  the  ascendancy  of  the  more  aristocratic  part  of 
the  nation  in  the  local  government  by  rendering  a  high  qualification 
necessary  for  the  electors  to  these  councils.     So  obviously  ineffi- 
cient had  the  ministry  proved  itself  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the 
state,  that  immediately  on  the  close  of  the  session  it  was  dismissed. 
But  the  King  had  no  idea  of  replacing  it  by  a  more  liberal  Cabinet ; 
his  thoughts  turned  rather  towards  repression,  and  he  summoned  the 
ultra-royalists  to  his  ministry.    While  the  new  appointments  ^ex^ 
received  with  absolute  distrust  and  dislike  m  "^xoEiRfc,  HJ^k^  ts\s2^ 
with  nothing  bntpraiae  from  the  London  ^omnaXa',  wi  ^^BKt  ^^^Oa-^ 
connection  between  the  Cabinets  of  the  two  covMotacvB^  ^^-^^a^^"*^^ 

COti.  MOV.  \^  cJV^ 
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the  nickname  of  the  Wellington  Ministiy  was  given  to  Polignac's 
administration. 
It  was  a  time  of  much  depression  both  in  trade  and  agiicultaie, 
and  general  discontent  became  prevalent    The  mistrust 


2J55^*"      with  which  the  ministry  was  regarded  was  strengthened 
■i»ii>t>7.  by  the  repeated  and  not  always  successfol  press  prosecn- 

tions  which  were,  undertaken.     It  was  even  feared  that^  as  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  was  certainly  hostQe  to  the  ministry,  some 
attempt  would  be  made  to  set  aside  the  charter  and  to  obtain  a  more 
fj&yourable  Chamber  by  unconstitutional  means.    But  things  had  not 
yet  reached  that  pass.    The  old  Chamber  was  quietly  opened  on  the 
2nd  of  March  with  a  speech  in  which  the  King,  in  the  usual  language 
of  a  constitutional  ruler  intending  to  have  recourse  to  unconstitutional 
means  of  repression,  affcer  expatiating  on  the  excellent  condition  of 
the  country,  went  on  to  assert  that  if  obstacles  to  the  €k>yemmeiit 
should  arise,  which  he  as  yet  did  not  foresee,  he  should  find  strength 
to  overcome  them  in  the  loyalty  of  his  people.    The  covert  threat 
was  not  lost  upon  his  audience ;  the  address  moved  in  the  Lower 
House  expressed  the  prevailing  mistrust    Concurrence  between  the 
sovereign  and  the  interests  of  his  people  was,  it  declared,  the  neceseaiy 
condition  for  the  good  working  of  the  charter ;  that  sympathy  was 
now  broken,  the  administration  had  acted,  and  was  continuing  to  act, 
as  though  the  people  were  disaffected.    The  King  was  intreated  to 
choose  between  his  faithful  Parliament  and  these  evil  counsellors. 
Charles  did  not  refuse  to  receive  the  address,  but  stated  in  reply  to  it, 
that  though  grieved  to  hear  that  sympathy  between  himself  and  his 
people  no  longer  existed,  he  had  no  intention  of  receding  jfrom  his 
former  view.    The  next  day  the  Chamber  was  summarily  prorogued, 
the  first  instance  since  the  restoration  of  so  strong  a  measure,  and  in 
May  dissolved,  a  new  Parliament  being  summoned  for  August    The 
elections  went  constantly  against  the  Government,  in  spite  of  an 
attempt  to  rouse  the  love  of  glory  in  the  people  by  an  expedition  to 
Algiers,  and   of  a  personal  address  by  the  King,  who  begged  the 
electors  to  rally  round  him  for  the  support  of  the  royal  prerogative. 
"  It  is  your  King  who  requires  this  of  you,  it  is  as  a  father  he  sum- 
mons you,  do  your  duty  and  I  will  do  mine,'*  were  lus  closing  words. 
Their  ill  success  in  the  elections  reduced  the  ministers  to  a  dilemma, 
rnconrtitu-         Tbey  mvxat  evXXiet  T^?i^  or  again  meet  a  hostile  Parlia- 
^tt^^df     ment,  OT  (a  ^-\i\I^  ^\.OT£v^^^l^  Tg^s^^<J.  m  some  uncon- 
"^ni«tnr.  stitutioTvai   'wa.y.     "to   ^  ^xsJc^^^  ^T^RsasasRfc  >Jaa.v 

intended  to  pnraue  t\ie  ae^oiv^  ^o^xT^^,«^^•^^^  ^^-^^^^^  ^WS^^ii^ 
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out  on  their  joomey  towaids  PariB.  Polignac  and  his  friends  had 
hoped  to  pnrchase  leave  to  cany  on  the  Government  in  their  own 
way  by  introducing  a  popular  bndget,  while  the  eyes  of  the  people 
were  dazzled  by  the  military  successes  in  Algiers.  Finding  this  out 
of  the  question,  at  the  last  hour  they  determined  upon  an  uncon- 
stitutional act.  On  the  21st  of  July,  three  ordinances  were  intro- 
duced to  the  Council,  with  an  explanatory  memorial  This  memorial 
declared  that  the  charter  contained  no  promise  of  protection  to  the 
periodical  press,  and  that  the  periodical  press  had  been  injurious, 
especially  to  the  military  affairs  in  Algiers,  and  that  it  must  there- 
fore be  suppressed ;  while  the  highest  duty  of  Government  (its  own 
preservation)  authorized  the  setting  aside  of  the  charter,  when  all 
efforts  to  secure  a  favourable  house  had  been  exhausted  in  vain. 
The  three  ordinances  suspended  the  liberty  of  the  periodical  press, 
dissolved  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  altered,  to  suit  the  views  of 
the  Court,  the  structure  of  the  chamber  hereafter  to  be  chosen. 

The  ordinances  were  kept  a  profound  secret,  and  were  given  to  the 
MtyiwUwr  to  publish  at  midnight  on  the  25th  of  July,   outbreak  of 
Their  effect  was  an  immediate  outbreak,  headed  by  the  **"  a«voiutt<m. 
opposition  newspaper  editors.    A  protest,  signed  by  forty-four  of 
them,  was  issued  on  the  26th,  declaring  that  the  Government  had 
forfeited  its  right  to  obedience.    There  was  a  panic  on  the  Exchange, 
and  all  things  promised  a  revolution,  the  success  of  which  could 
scarcely  be  doubtful,  as  the  army  was  deeply  infected  with  dis- 
affection, and  there  were  not  more  than  6000  trustworthy  troops, 
under  the  command  of  Marmont,  himself  inclined  to  constitutional 
views.     However,  the  ministry  seem  to  have  persuaded  themselves 
that  the  effervescence  was  temporary,  and  on  the  27th  an  attempt 
was  made  to  suppress  the  protest  of  the  press  ;  the  printing  ofices 
were  dosed,  and  while  the  police  hammered  at  the  doors  unaided  by 
the  lookers-on,  the  papers  were  distributed  by  thousands  from  the 
upper  windows.    The  case  even  came  before  one  of  the  courts  of  law, 
as  one  of  the  printers  was  sued  for  breach  of  contract  for  refusing  to 
print ;  the  Tribunal  of  Commerce  declared  that  the  ordinance,  being 
against  the  charter,  could  not  be  binding.    So  highly-strung  a  state 
of  public  feeling  could  not  last  long.    Some  deputies  had  assembled 
to  discuss  how  they  should  act ;  the  electors  of  Paris  sent  to  them^ 
and  begged  them  to  assume  the  command  of  the  InoN€Qi&T^<)«s»k^'t^sss^% 
that  the  insurrection  was  already  begun,  t\ie  aimoTxser^  ^o"^  ">d»Sv. 
\)een  cleared,  and  that  other  signs  of  immediOite  tcvoV^^oti.  ^^^sa 
viable.     The   deputies   postponed   tlaeix   lepVy  \SVi  ^j^^ft   lcJ^«^ffVJ^si 
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morning;  by  that  time  the  people  had  taken  the  law  into  theii 
own  hands.  On  all  sides  bairicades  were  being  rapidly  thrown  up ; 
the  H6tel  de  Yille  was  seized,  the  tricolonr  flag  hoisted,  and  the 
tocsin  rang,  while  the  troops  were  distributed  in  various  parts  of  the 
town.  Marmont,  who  knew  the  temper  of  the  army,  despatched  a 
messenger  to  the  King  at  St.  Cloud  to  urge  upon  him  the  necessity 
of  concession.  The  ministry  was  in  permanent  session  in  the 
Tuileries,  and  a  state  of  siege  having  been  declared,  Marmont  became 
head  of  the  Government  With  him  the  populace  tried  to  treat 
Himself  inclined  to  peace,  he  could  only  answer  that  his  orders 
were  to  use  force.  He  however  offered  to  send  another  messenger 
to  St.  Cloud  ;  the  reply  brought  was  to  concentrate  his  forces,  and 
to  act  with  masses.  The  answer,  which  implied  the  suppression  of 
the  revolt  at  all  hazards,  was  quite  useless — ^the  soldiers  had  rapidly 
deserted ;  those  who  kept  to  their  allegiance  had  not  been  supplied 
with  food,  and  weary  and  dispirited,  were  gradually  withdrawn. 
The  uproar  continued  all  night,  and  &esh  barricades  were  hourly 
springing  up.  On  the  29th  the  same  scenes  continued,  the  troops 
constantly  fraternizing  more  and  more  with  the  mob,  and  in  the 
afternoon  Marmont  found  himself  obliged  to  march  with  all  the 
Abdication  of  troops  he  could  collect  to  St  Cloud  to  secure  the  safety 
chariei  X.  ^f  i^^  King.     It  secms  that  up  to  that  evening  Charles 

and  his  courtiers  still  believed  that  they  had  only  an  dmeute  to 
encounter,  but  the  next  day,  as  no  good  news  arrived,  the  King 
found  himself  gradually  deserted,  and  at  three  in  the  morning  of  the 
last  day  of  July  himself  drove  offl  When  he  heard  that  Louis 
Philippe,  Duke  of  Orleans,  had  accepted  the  post  of  Lieutenant  of 
the  kingdom,  he  made  a  final  effort  to  save  his  dynasty  by  abdi- 
cating in  favour  of  his  grandson,  the  Duke  of  Berri.  The  step  was 
entirely  fruitless;  he  was  recommended  to  withdraw  quietly.  He 
took  the  advice,  repaired  to  Cherbourg,  and  arrived  at  Spithead  on 
the  17th  of  August.  After  some  residence  at  Lulworth,  Charles 
accepted  the  hospitality  of  the  English  King,  who  had  offered  him 
the  use  of  Holyrood  House. 

In  the  midst  of  this  revolution,  George  IV.,  who  had  for  some 
3'ears  been  seriously  ill,  and  who  since  the  trial  of  his  wife  had 
Death  of  withdrawn   himseK    much   from    public    observation, 

George  IV.  ^jg^j^     jjjg  danger  had  been  hidden  from  the  people, 

probably  at  his  own  request  But  on  the  26th  of  June  he  died,  a 
victim  to  a  complication  of  diseases  which  had  rendered  his  later 
years  miserable. 
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Throughout  the  last  session  of  the  reign  Wellington  had  occupied 
a  position  which  could  not  long  be  maintained.    There  n,^^  ^, 
was  no  doubt  that  an  earnest  effort  might  immediately  weiiington't 
have  driven  his  administration  from  office.    He  had  ^^ 

broken  with  the  old  high  Tories  by  the  Catholic  Emancipation  and 
by  his  fiuancial  policy.  He  had  quarrelled  with  the  Canningites  by 
inmsting  upon  the  resignation  of  Huskisson.  He  had  indeed  made 
some  approaches  towards  the  Whigs,  and  admitted  both  bii  iMUted 
Scarlet  and  Lord  Roslin  to  office,  but  his  v'ews  rendered  i»"i**<»- 
it  impossible  that  any  real  union  with  them  should  be  thought  of. 
He  thus  stood  absolutely  alone,  allowed  to  remain  in  office  chiefly 
because  men  thought  him  the  only  minister  fit  to  deal  with  the 
vacillating  and  unprincipled  King,  and  because  a  speedy  change  on 
George's  death  was  expected.  Consequently  the  session  was  passed 
in  somewhat  meaningless  discussions,  and  in  attacks  to  which  the 
arbitrary  and  self-confident  character  of  Wellington  laid  him  open. 
Though  the  settlement  of  Greece  was  finally  completed,  his  foreign 
policy,  as  we  have  seen,  which  seemed  to  aim  at  little  else  than  at 
keeping  things  exactly  as  they  were^  met  with  little  approbation. 
Attacks  against  the  press  in  which  he  engaged  seemed  at  once  some- 
what to  lower  his  dignity,  and  to  give  openings  for  the  assaults  of 
the  Liberals.  His  financial  measures,  although  he  effected  a  saving 
of  upwards  of  a  million  in  the  payment  of  the  Civil  Service,  dimin- 
ished but  little  the  weight  of  taxation,  while  continued  disturbances 
in  Lfeland,  and  widespread  discontent  and  misery  among  the 
working-classes,  especially  in  the  silk  trade,  threw  gloom  over  all  the 
eoantzy. 
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Deo    ,004  (Wellington. 
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AprUlSS&^jjjjgggU 


IT  was  perhaps  fortunate  that  George  IV.  was  succeeded  by  a 
man  of  very  different  character,  whose  simplicity  and  geniality 
Character  of  Speedily  made  him  as  popular  as  his  brother  had  been 
wiuiamiv.  i\^Q  reverse.  The  little  care  with  which  he  preserved 
the  outward  forms  of  dignity  shocked  the  older  Tories ;  the  freedom 
with  which  he  admitted  men  of  both  parties  to  his  table  and  his 
Court  seemed  to  promise  a  reign  conducted  on  constitutional  principles 
and  without  party  bias  ouWi^  -^^^.ol^^^^^a^iTL*  IVa^-^xbimty 
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of  the  King  was  at  the  time  of  great  importance,  because  the  excite- 
ment of  the  days  of  J11I7  in  France  spread  rapidly  over  Europe, 
especially  in  Belgium  and  Poland,  and  met  with  great  sympathy  in 
England.  Had  an  unpopular  monarch  been  upon  the  throne  the 
Crown  might  easily  have  been  involved  in  the  quarrel  with  the 
people. 

In  Belgium  the  revolutionary  spirit  assumed  the  form  of  a  national 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  French-speaking  Belgians  to  Effect  of  tbe 
sever  themselves  from  the  Dutch  kingdom  to  which  J^|eSS'**"" 
they  had  been  attached  by  the  Treaties  of  Vienna.  andPoiand. 
There  was  good  ground  for  their  discontent  The  King  of  the 
Netherlands,  a  clever  but  injudicious  man,  had  failed  to  fulfil 
his  engagements,  and  had  ruled  entirely  in  the  interests  of  the 
Dutch  part  of  his  kingdom.  The  liberty  of  the  press  granted  by 
the  constitution  had  been  superseded  by  a  royal  ordinance,  in- 
tended to  be  temporary,  but  still  remaining  in  force ;  a  judicial 
system  by  which  the  judges  were  the  nominees  of  the  Crown 
had  superseded  the  enactments  of  the  constitution,  by  which  the 
judges  were  elective  and  irremoveable ;  the  King  had  twisted  the 
clause  recommending  to  his  care  the  interests  of  education  to  mean 
that  education  should  be  entirely  in  the  power  of  the  Crown ;  the 
French  language  had  been  proscribed  in  all  pubHc  acts,  and  business 
had  to  be  carried  on  in  Dutch ;  an  undue  proportion  of  the  taxes 
was  laid  upon  Belgium,  and  Protestants  were  chiefly  employed  both 
in  public  and  educational  offices,  though  absolute  equality  of  religions 
had  been  guaranteed.  There  is  no  need  to  explahi  the  grievances  of 
the  Poles.  Destroyed  as  a  nation,  divided  recklessly  among  their 
powerful  neighbours,  it  was  only  too  natural  that  they  should  at  once 
accept  any  hope  of  fireedom. 

In  England  the  Revolution  in  France  met  with  universal  sympathy 
and  admiration.     Among  those  classes  which  of  late  Bffectoiiiw 
years  had  been  in  a  constant  state  of  discontent,  it  was  JviyBavroivtion 
accepted  as  an  example  to  be  at  once  followed.    But  the  *"  *"*''"*• 
orderly  and  self-restrained  manner  in  which  the  change  in  France  had 
been  effected  had  a  fEtr  different  and  more  important  effect  than  this. 
It  seemed  to  show  the  possibility  of  great  and  thorough  changes  being 
carried  out  without  the  excesses  which  had  hitherto  accompanied 
revolutions,  and  had  frightened  the  well-to-do  middle  classes  from 
any  co-operation  with  the  more  eager  and  innovating  working-men. 
It  seemed  possible  that  the  great  questloii,  "s^^nsScL  >aa^\««CL  ^Siassss^ 
crushed  by  tbe  French  wars   and  \>y  t\ie\«ii^^<&Ti&^  XeossaA  ^V  ^"S^^ 
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by  the  Tories,  might  be  revived  and  brought  to  a  saccessfol  condu- 
sion  without  opening  the  flood-gates  of  social  anarchy.  Parliamentary 
reform  was  at  once  taken  up  by  the  Whigs  and  by  the  great  middle 
clas»  of  England,  who  determined  to  try  whether  they  could  not  win 
it  in  some  less  objectionable  form  than  it  had  assumed  in  the  hands 
of  radical  demagogues. 

In  the  midst  of  this  renewed  excitement  both  on  the  Continent 
poiitionof  *^^  ^  England,  the  ministry  of  Wellington,  cut  off 
weuington'i  from  its  old  fiiends  and  disowned  by  those  whose  policy 
"'*'*****^*  it  had  been  enforced  to  adopt,  stood  as  representative 

of  the  bygone  system.     The  minister,  though  he  had  already  so 
frequently  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  was  regarded  as 
the  friend  of  Polignac,  the  fallen  French  minister.    His  foreign  policy 
read  by  this  light  seemed  to  be  directed  entirely  to  uphold  the 
principles  which  had  actuated  the  Tory  Government  at  the  time  of 
the  Vienna  Treaty.    He  was  known  to  be  at  heart  an  enemy  of  all 
change,  and  his  conduct  was  therefore  watched  at  this  crisis  with 
extreme  anxiety.    It  was  felt  at  the  time,  and  has  since  been  confessed, 
that  his  ministry  during  the  last  session  had  existed  only  by  the 
toleration  of  its  enemies.    With  the  death  of  the  King  the  chief 
necessity  for  retaining  the  Duke  in  nis  position  had  disappeared,  and 
the  time  seemed  to  have  arrived  for  sweeping  away  the  Government, 
which  was  merely  obstructive  and  bent  at  the  best  in  keeping  things 
exactly  as  they  were.     The  dissolution  which  necessarily  follow^ 
the  accession  of  the  new  King  afforded  the  Duke's  enemies  the 
opportunity  they  required.     In  the  midst  of  much  excitement,  for 
the  reformers  had  already  begun  to  cover  the  land  with  associations, 
the  elections  took  place,  with  a  result  disastrous  to  Government 
There  was  a  loss  of  at  least  fifty  Government  seats.   While  the  Liberals 
made  extreme  and  successful  efforts  in  places  where  the  elections 
were  open,  the  Tory  proprietors  of  boroughs,  in  their  hatred  to 
Wellington,  whom  they  regarded  as  their  betrayer,  brought  in  anti- 
ministerial  nominees.    The  temper  of  the  people  was  shown  by  the 
election  of  Brougham,  voluntarily  and  without  expense,  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  Yorkshire,  by  the  loss  of  their  seats  by  two  brothers  and 
a  brother-in-law  of  Peel,  undoubtedly  the  most  important  member 
of  the  Government  after  the  Premier,  and  by  the  fact  that  of  the 
eighty-two  representatives  of  English  counties  not  more  than  twenty 
were  ministerial.    Such  a  change  no  doubt  offered  much  hope  for 
ih^  peaceful   and   pailiamentary    character  of   the  constitutional 
advance  which  it  aeemftd  uqw  Ysxi^o^"W^<i\ft  wrc^ld. 
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But  there  were  still  great  dangers  threatening  the  country.  In 
Iceland  (yConnell  was  spending  all  his  energies  in  Danger  from 
preaching  the  necessity  of  repeal,  and  heaping  fierce  JSSSra  *« 
and  xmnieaning  words  of  hatred  upon  the  ministry.  np««i> 
He  had  re-establishod  the  Association  under  the  name  of  ''The 
Friends  of  Ireland/'  and  when  the  Irish  Government  declared  this 
illegal,  it  assumed  a  new  form  as  the  Society  of  Irish  Volunteers. 
The  lower  classes  were  in  a  state  of  wild  excitement,  and  their  belief 
in  their  leader  was  not  checked  by  the  inconsistency  with  which  he 
now  extolled  the  Revolution  in  Belgium  and  in  France,  though 
hitherto,  in  his  love  of  Catholicism,  the  Catholic  and  Jesuit-loving 
Bourbons  had  been  the  main  subjects  of  his  praise;  nor  did  even  the 
want  of  courage  with  which  he  refused  to  give  satisfaction  for  the 
insults  he  had  heaped  on  Lord  Hardinge  injure  him  with  his  fol- 
lowers. In  October  it  was  found  necessary  in  Tipperary  to  take 
means  for  suppressing  an  outbreak  by  the  use  of  the  soldiery.  In 
England  events  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  opening  of  a 
revolution  began  to  be  visible.  The  breaking  of  machines  both  in 
manufacturing  and  agricultural  districts,  and  worse  than  ^id  from  rick- 
that,  in  the  South  of  England  rick-burning,  became  con-  *«»in«. 
stant.  No  efforts  and  no  rewards  could  arrive  at  a  true  knowledge  of 
the  perpetrators  of  this  crime.  The  formers  were  kept  in  a  constant 
state  of  nervous  anxiety.  A  certain  number  of  people  were  appre- 
hended and  hanged  on  the  charge,  but  any  man  was  still  liable  to 
find  his  ricks,  in  spite  of  all  his  care,  suddenly  and  mysteriously 
bursting  into  flames.  In  London,  too,  the  old  demagogues  began  to 
make  their  appearance.  Hunt  and  Cobbett  were  again  haranguing 
crowds  and  fillJTig  their  minds  with  hopes  of  social  equality.  Mean- 
while the  ministry  took  no  step  to  declare  its  intention,  and  made  no 
advances  towards  strengthening  itself  by  imion  with  any  other  party. 
It  seemed  indeed  possible  for  a  moment  that  the  Buke  would  again 
yield,  readmit  the  Canningites  to  his  party,  and  produce  some  very 
moderate  reform.  If  such  a  plan  existed,  it  disappeared  after  the 
death  of  Huskisson.  On  the  15th  of  September  a  num-  j^^^x^  of 
loer  of  guests,  among  whom  were  the  Minister,  were  HuikiMon. 
asked  to  attend  the  opening  of  the  first  great  railway  in  England, 
running  between  Manchester  and  Liverpool  The  train,  in  which 
the  guests  were,  stopped  for  water  at  Parkside.  Several  gentlemen 
left  ^eir  seats,  and  a  mutual  friend  brought  Huskisson  to  the  carnage 
wheie  Wellington  sat  to  attempt  a  reconciliation.  The  dooi  '^^j^ 
open  as  the  old  friends  greeted  each  otliei  waxisly.    ^^x^j^€l^  "S 
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train  came  up  upon  the  other  line,  there  was  a  cry  of  '^  Gkt  to  your 
seats;''  flurried  and  unable,  apparently,  to  pass  the  open  door,  Hvs- 
kisson  fell  across  the  line,  and  was  so  severely  injured  that  he  died 
the  same  evening.  The  rest  of  Canning's  followers,  although  their 
great  leader  had  been  an  enemy  to  reform,  at  once  made  it  plain 
that  they  had  joined  the  Opposition. 

It  was  thus,  with  unusual  anxiety  as  to  the  conduct  to  be  expected 
ParUuMBt        from  the  ministry,  that  the  opening  of  Parliament  on  the 
Hov.  %  1880.      2jjl(J  Qf  November  was  awaited.    The  worst  enemies  of 
the  Duke  could  scarcely  have  hoped  for  a  more  ill-judged  production 
than  the  King's  speech.    There  was  no  sign  that  the  very  critical 
state  of  the  country  was  even  acknowledged.    The  change  of  dynasty 
in  France  was  mentioned  and  accepted,  the  unpopular  policy  of  the 
Government  with  regard  to  Miguel  praised,  the  civil  war  in  Belgium 
spoken  of  in  terms  of  severe  reprobation,  and  a  determination  ex- 
pressed to  uphold  the  present  political  system;  the  disturbed  temper 
of  the  people  in  England  and  Ireland  was  i^entioned  with  indigna- 
tion, and  the  firm  purpose  of  Qovemment  declared  to  repress  it  by 
every  means  in  their  power.     Of  recognixion  of  the  necessity  of 
listening  to  what  had  now  become  the  expressed  wish  of  the  nation 
there  was  not  a  word. '  If  ai\ything  could  be  wanted  to  strengthen 
the  impression  caused  by  the  speech,  and  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
ministry  was  more  conservati>re  than  ever,  it  was  afforded  by  Wel- 
lington's words  in  the  debate  on  the  address  in  answer  to  Lord  Grey's 
recommendation  that  some  plan  of  reform  should  be  undertaken. 
He  declared  his  belief  in  the  perfection  of  the  legislative  system.    It 
possessed  the  full  and  entire  confidence  of  the  country ;  he  was  not 
therefore  prepared  to  bring  forward  any  measure  of  reform,  and 
might  declare  at  once  that  "  as  long  as  he  held  any  station  in  the 
government  of  the  country,  he  should  always  feel  it  his  duty  to  resist 
such  measures  when  proposed  by  others."    It  was  a  challenge  to 
the  reformers  which  was  speedily  answered.     On  the  .same  night 
Brougham  announced  his  intention  of  bringing  forward  a  motion  for 
reform  on  the  16th,  and  on  that  night  the  fate  of  the  ministry  must 
have  been  decided.     In  the  interval  before  the  critical  day  the 
excitement  of  the  people  was  so  great  that  the  King's  visit  to  the 
ReiignAtion  of     City  had  to  be  postponed,  because  Wellington  was  afraid 
the  miaiBtry.       ^o  accompany  him  unless  under  a  strong  armed  escort 
But  before  that  day  arrived  the  ministry  found  an  opportunity  for 
resigning.    Among  ^e  \«^\c»  of  the  speech  was  the  reform  of  the 
Civil  List.    On  tke  lbt\i  ^Vt  'S.^ke^  ^w:vsL^\itftW5^ht  in  a  motion  for 
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&  Select  Committee ;  the  ministry  opposed  it  on  the  ground  that  no 
farther  economy  was  possible,  and  being  beaten  by  a  majority  of 
twenty-nine,  after  taking  one  day  to  consider,  announced  on  the  16th 
that  l^eir  resignation  had  been  accepted,  and  thus  saved  themselves 
from  defeat  on  the  more  momentous  question  of  reform.  During 
the  formation  of  the  new  ministry  Brougham's  motion  was  postponed, 
and  it  was  almost  immediately  known  that  he  had  passed  into  the 
Upper  House  as  Lord  Chancellor,  and  that  the  first  business  of  the 
new  Government  would  be  the  production  of  a  Reform  BilL 

At  such  a  crisis  it  ^as  impossible  that  any  statesman  except  Lord 
Grey  should  be  intrusted  with  the  formation  of  a  YwrnMiOmiLvt 
Cabinet.  Now  nearly  seventy  years  of  age,  he  had  been  Lord  otct'b 
the  prominent  leader  in  every  attempt  at  parliamentary  "™**^- 
reform  for  the  last  forty  years.  He  found  no  difficulty  in  selecting 
his  ministers.  As  far  as  talents  and  debating  power  went  the 
Liberal  party  was  very  strong ;  it  was  not  yet  discovered  that  the  long 
absence  of  tiie  party  from  office,  and  its  consequent  ignorance  of  the 
routine  and  traditions  of  official  work  had  rendered  most  of  its 
members  rather  weak  administrators.  The  Chancellorship  of  the 
Exchequer  was  given  to  Lord  Althorp,  a  most  amiable  and  excellent 
man,  a  steady  partisan  of  reform  and  retrenchment,  but  of  an  easy  and 
not  very  vigorous  character.  Lord  Lansdowne  was  President  of  the 
Council ;  Lambton,  now  become  Lord  Durham,  Grey's  son-in-law, 
was  Lord  Privy  Seal ;  the  Secretaryships  were  supplied  from  the 
ranks  of  the  Canningites ;  Palmerston,  Melbourne,  and  Goderich 
were  respectively  Foreign,  Home,  and  Colonial  Secretaries.  Charles 
Grant  was  President  of  the  Board  of  Control  Holland,  Auckland, 
and  Graham  were  also  in  the  Cabinet  In  office,  but  not  of  the 
Cabinet,  were  Lord  John  Russell  as  Paymaster-General,  and  Mr. 
Stanley,  subsequently  Lord  Derby,  as  Secretary  for  Lreland. 

The  duty  which  this  ministry  undertook  was  by  no  means  a  light 
one ;  for  tiiough  it  was  plain  that  reform  in  some  shape  or  other 
could  no  longer  be  delayed,  its  introduction  was  beset  with  difficulties^ 
of  which  the  greatest  was  by  no  means  the  opposition  to  be  ap- 
prehended from  the  open  opponents  of  the  measure.   j,jflj„m^ 
Any  advance  towards  a  fair  representation  was  certain  attending 
to  meet  with  the  strongest  opposition  from  men  who  '*'^"™' 
regarded  any  change  as  revolutionary,  and  saw  a  diminution  of  their 
own  interests  in  the  slightest  attacks  upon  the  system  of  nominee 
boroughs.     But  such  bigoted  dnd  selfish  opposition  might  certainly 
sooner  or  later  be  overcome.    A  fiEir  greater  doniget  ^aA\A\^l^'vvsA 
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in  the  exaggerated  hopes  which  had  been  fostered  for  many  years 
among  the  sujQfering  artisans,  who  had  been  taught  by  their  leaders 
and  demagogues  to  ascribe  all  their  miseries  to  the  want  of  fiEdr  re- 
presentation.   No  measure  which  a  ministry,  aristocratic  in  its  char- 
acter as  the  present  ministry  was,  could  introduce,  no  measure  which 
could  satisfy  the  intelligent  middle  classes,  to  whom  social  change  was 
almost  as  abhorrent  as  to  the  Tories,  could  fail  to  cause  disappoint- 
ment to  the  hopes  of  the  lower  classes  ;  and  when  they  found  how 
little  practical  relief  they  would  gain  by  the  measure,  there  was  only 
too  much  danger  lest  the  revolution  of  which  the  opponents  of  the 
measure  were  so  fond  of  talking  might  really  come  into  existence. 
Signs  of  popular  discontent  were,  as  has  been  already  mentioned, 
clearly  to  be  seen.    Eick-buming  still  continued  its  course  in  the 
South,  and  trades  unions  in  their  most  aggravated  form,  and  accom- 
panied by  murder,  had  made  their  appearance  in  the  manufacturing 
districts.    Extreme  measures,  such  as  the  issuing  of  a  special  com- 
mission in  the  disturbed  districts,  were  urged  upon  the  Government ; 
but  Lord  Grey  replied  that  he  considered  the  regular  powers  of  the 
Government,  if  properly  used,  were  sufficient  for  all  purposes.    In 
fact,  the  ministry  understood  that  the  contest  was  not  an  ordinary 
parliamentary  one ;  it  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  of  its  own  free 
will  the  House  of  Commons  should  accept  a  Bill  which  must  exclude 
many  of  its  members  from  their  seats  ;  it  was  as  the  spokesmen  of  a 
great  national  wish  that  the  ministers  regarded  themselves,  and  they 
intended  to  rely  upon  the  nation  for  their  support     Not  only  did 
they  therefore  refrain  from  any  exceptional  measures  for  the  sup- 
pression of  disturbance,  they  also  allowed  to  pass  unquestioned  the 
legality  of  the  numerous  political  unions  which,  following  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Union  of  Birmingham,  of  which  Mr.  Attwood  was  the 
president,  had  sprung  into  existence  all  over  England,  and  which 
aimed  at  bringing  into  some  sort  of  harmony  the  demands  of  the 
wealthy  and  poorer  classes.     The  ministry  had  in  fact  determined 
to  use  all  expressions  of  the  national  temper,  even  when  verging  upon 
breaches  of  the  Constitution,  to  forward  what  they  conceived  to  he 
the"  great  healing  measure  which  the  evils  of  the  times  demanded. 
The  struggle  thus  assumed  a  far  more  dignified  form  than  that  of  an 
ordinary  political  question.     In  its  first  stage  it  was  the  people,  as 
usual  with  aristociaAic  Y^eAesa,  -who  demanded  and  insisted  upon 
their  will  being  lieaid\>7  >i^i^  "La^et^^ovM^,  ^Wwsa.that  House  had 
been  reconstituted,  md  ^ifec.om^i^:^^^issi^V^a'^^^\'^ 
was  the  people  speaking  M  VS^^^oVQ.^ol^V^^^^^'^^^^i^^^^ 
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representatiyes,  supported  by  an  irresistible  and  probably  unconstitu- 
tional action  from  without,  which  engaged  in  a  life  and  death  struggle 
with  the  aristocracy,  clinging  tenaciously  to  their  ancient  privileges. 
On  the  3rd  of  February,  when  the  Parliament  reassembled,  the 
intention  of  the  ministry  to  produce  a  measure  of  parliamentary 
reform  in  both  Houses  waa  made  known.  The  day  for  its  introduc- 
tion was  fixed  for  the  1st  of  March.  The  interval  was  passed  in 
Parliament  in  the  ordinary  business  of  the  session,  and  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  budget  which,  betraying  as  it  clearly  did  a  tendency  towards 
the  policy  of  Huskisson  in  favour  of  the  manufacturing  industries, 
was  received  with  an  opposition  which  showed  the  temper  of  the 
House,  and  which  would  probably  under  ordinary  circumstances 
have  caused  the  fall  of  the  ministiy.  But  it  was  understood  that  it 
was  upon  reform  and  upon  no  other  question  that  the  fate  of  the 
Government  depended.  Without  the  walls  of  Parliament  agitation 
was  vigorously  at  work.  Petition  after  petition  for  and  against  the 
approaching  measure  was  prepared,  and  the  whole  country  was  upon 
the  tiptoe  of  expectation  when  on  the  appointed  day  Lord  John 
Russell  made  his  statement  as  to  the  character  of  the  Bill  u^^,^^  ^, 
Although  it  has  since  been  found  necessary  more  than  tbe  Befom  bul 
once  to  enlarge  it,  at  the  time  the  completeness  of  the  ' 

Bill  surprised  even  the  friends  of  Qovemment,  while  it  seemed  to  its 
opponents  little  better  than  an  iU-timed  j  est.  As  in  aU  Bills  for  reform 
of  the  representation,  there  were  two  points  to  be  regarded  :  in  the 
first  place,  to  secure  that  the  representatives  of  the  people  should  be 
really  representatives  and  not  nominees ;  in  the  second  place,  to  secure 
by  the  arrangement  of  the  firatnchise  that  they  should  as  far  as  practic- 
able represent  all  classes  of  the  nation.  On  the  first  of  these  points 
the  Bill  was  complete,  with  very  few  exceptions  rotten  boroughs 
were  entirely  swept  away ;  it  is  on  the  second  point  that  subsequent 
legislation  has  been  found  necessary.  The  Bill  as  originally  pre- 
sented destroyed  at  once  sixty  rotten  boroughs,  but  with  regard  to 
the  franchise  and  the  distribution  of  seats,  as  will  be  seen  subsequently, 
it  showed  considerable  favour  to  the  counties,  that  is  to  the  landed 
interest  and  to  the  middle  classes,  excluding  entirely  the  artisan  class, 
which,  when  its  members  are  prosperous  and  possess  property,  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  elements  in  the  constitution  of  the  nation.  As 
Lord  John  Russell  read  the  list  of  disfranchised  borQ\3L<^^^V<^^^k& 
greeted  with  shouts  of  laughter  and  iromcal  cnea  oi  ^^  lEL^^ai'"  ^^^ 
the  members  who  represented  them.  Tlie  debase  oil  >i5aata^  "sfta-^fia^ 
continued  for  Seven  nights ;  the  chief  obiectioxi  T«aafc^^«»  "^^      ^ 
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balance  of  the  Constitution  ^mmld  be  changed  and  the  power  of  the 
House  of  Lords  diminished.  It  was,  however,  passed  without  divi- 
sion, the  struggle  being  deferred  to  the  second  reading.  Although 
its  deficieudes  were  obvious  enough  to  the  advanced  reformers,  the 
importance  of  securing  the  one  great  step  in  advance  which  it  pro- 
mised in  the  annihilation  of  rotten  boroughs  caused  its  general  accept- 
ance, and  '^  The  Bill  and  nothing  but  the  Bill "  became  the  watchword 
of  the  Liberal  party  in  England.  There  was  considerable  distur- 
bance, as  was  to  be  expected,  throughout  the  country,  and  in  antici- 
pation of  a  strong  opposition  many  of  the  political  unions  came  to 
the  formal  determination  that,  if  necessary,  they  would  refrain  from 
paying  taxes,  and  would  even  march  to  London ;  they  issued  lists 
showing  the  numbers  on  which  they  could  count,  and  it  began  to 
be  plain  that,  if  constitutional  means  fsdled,  the  Bill  would  be  carried 
by  unconstitutional  pressure. 

The  second  reading  at  length  came  on,  and  in  the  folleet  House 
The  second  evcr  kuowu,  608  members  being  present,  the  ministiy 
SISbui*"  secured  a  majority  of  one.  Precedent  would  have  de- 
uareh  21.  mauded  their  resignation,  but  regarding  themselves  as 

charged  with  a  great  national  duty  they  kept  their  places,  and  all 
England  illuminated  at  the  news.  The  next  process  was  to  pass  the 
Bill  through  Committee,  and  there  the  weakness  of  the  Govern- 
ment at  once  disclosed  itself.  They  were  defeated  by  a  majority  of 
eight  on  a  clause  for  reducing  the  whole  number  of  members,  and 
three  days  afterwards  the  House  refused  to  go  into  a  question  of 
supply.  The  ministry,  determined  to  bring  matters  to  a  crisis,  re- 
garded this,  not  without  some  exaggeration,  as  a  refusal  of  supplies, 
and  declared  that  they  could  do  nothing  but  resign ;  but  the  King, 
as  yet  true  to  them,  refused  their  resignation,  at  the  same  time 
expressing  a  very  strong  wish  not  to  dissolve  the  House.  As  the 
Parliament  was  now  in  its  first  session,  this  wish  of  the  King  was  by 
no  means  unnatural,  yet  only  by  a  dissolution  could  the  ministers 
and  the  Reform  Bill  be  saved.  They  themselves  subsequently 
declared  their  belief  that  this  was  the  real  crisis  of  the  question. 
The  Opposition  also  felt  the  importance  of  the  moment,  and  through 
their  leader.  Lord  Whamecliffe,  moved  an  address  to  the  King,  remon- 
strating against  the  intended  dissolution.  What  the  arguments  of 
DiBMiution  of  ^^®  ministry  had  been  unable  to  effect  was  done  at  once 
tbe  Parliament,  by  this  ill-judged  piece  of  violence,  which  the  King  con- 
^       '  Bidered  an  otUck  upon  his  prerogative.    He  imme- 

diately declared  "hia  deleimm^NioTi  \a  ^v8»si\Mt^  the  House.     Th« 
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scene  of  excitement  in  the  Lords  has  rarely  been  equalled  when 
he  suddenly  made  his  appearance  and  demanded  the  presence  of 
the  Commons.  An  equally  tumultuous  scene  had  been  going 
forward  in  the  Lower  House,  the  Speaker  had  himself  been  un- 
able to  obtain  a  hearing.  At  the  summons  of  the  Usher  of 
the  Black  Bod,  the  Commons  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  Upper 
House,  and  were  at  once  told  by  the  Eling,  in  an  unusually 
cheerful  and  fiim  tone,  that  he  had  come  there  for  the  purpose 
of  proroguing  them,  with  a  view  to  immediate  dissolution,  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  sense  of  his  people  on  the  question  of  repre- 
sentation. 

The  dissolution  thus  taking  place  in  the  midst  of  the  violent  and 
strongly-oi^anized  agitation    of  the  nation,  virtually  secured  the 
passing  of  the  Bill,  although  a  long  and  dangerous  period  of  contest 
had  yet  to  be  passed.    That  the  mob  should  break  out  here  and 
there  in  riots  was  inevitable ;  but  it  was  the  firm  and  determined 
attitude,  not  of  the  rioters,  but  of  the  great  body  of  intelligent  non- 
electors,  which  really  influenced  the  elections.     In  all  directions 
reformers  were  successful.    Six  county  members  only  were  opposed 
to  the  Bill,  and  when  in  July  the  second  reading  came  on,  the 
ministers  found  themselves  in  a  majority  of  136.    Manifestly  out- 
numbered, the  opponents  to  the  measure  had  recourse  to  an  irritating 
form  of  warfare.    Every  single  detail  was  fought  over  in  Committee. 
There  was  a  hope  that,  as  the  summer  went  on,  the  patience  of 
members  would  be  tired  out,  that  the  session  must  either  be  termi- 
nated or  an  accidental  victory  be  snatched  from  the  Qovemment    So 
weary  was  the  nation  of  the  lengthened  delay,  that  the  political 
unions  held  a  meeting  to  settle  how  much  longer  they  would  wait, 
but  the  question  was  too  important  to  allow  of  any  laxity  on  the  part 
of  its  supporters,  and  on  the  7th  of  September  the  report  ^j^^  ^^ 
of  the  Committee  was  brought  up.    On  the  21st,  after  in  the  commons, 
another  debate  of  three  nights,  the  Bill  passed  the  Com-   ******  ^ 
mons  by  a  majority  of  109.    Its  fate  now  rested  with  the  Peers,  and 
they  were  not  long  in  showing  how  they  meant  to  deal  me  bui 
with  it.    On  the  first  reading  it  was  thrown  out  by  a  2i*Larf? 
majority  of  forty-one.    The  opponents  of  the  measure   Oct.  s. 
fondly  hoped  that  its  fate  and  that  of  the  administration  were  now 
sealed,  but  the  Lords  had  not  yet  secured  a  victory.    Indignant  ait 
the  rejection  of  their  Bill,  the  Commons  at  once  passed  a  vot,^  ^^ 
confidence  in  the  ministry,  and  all  fear  of  their  resignation  wa»  V^i^'^^ 
removed. 
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But  the  indignation  of  the  Commons  was  nothing  to  that  of  the 
oonMauat  People  at  large,  who  saw  the  measure  from  which  they 
riot!  In  tbe  hoped  SO  much  snatched  from  them  by  the  votes  of  a 
"*™*^*  few  wealthy  and  important  men,  who  in  no  sense  repre- 

sented them,  and  whose  opposition  bore  in  the  popular  eye  all  the 
appearance  of  a  selfish  struggle  for  an  exclusive  and  injurious 
privilege.  Again  the  disorderly  mobs  of  London  and  other  large 
towns  broke  out  into  riots,  but  the  number  of  rioters  was  usually  few, 
and  many  of  them  were  known  as  belonging  to  the  regular  criminal 
and  ruffianly  class.  Of  these  riots  the  most  important  was  that 
which  occurred  in  Bristol  on  the  29th  of  October.  The  occasion  was 
the  public  entry  of  Sir  Charles  Wetherell,  a  bitter  opponent  of  reform, 
into  the  city,  of  which  he  was  recorder.  It  afforded  another  instance 
of  the  mismanagement  of  the  local  magistracy.  A  mob,  which  seems 
never  to  have  reached  a  thousand  in  number,  took  possession  of  the 
town  for  two  days,  broke  into  the  mansion-house,  and  got  drunk  in 
the  cellars,  and  then,  undisturbed,  and  after  giving  full  notice  of  their 
intention,  set  fire  to  Queen's  Square,  and  burnt  two  sides  of  it  to  the 
ground.  The  military  had  been  in  the  town  aU  day;  at  length  they 
proceeded  to  act,  and  re-established  order  with  little  difficulty,  though 
with  some  loss  of  life.  Their  commander  was  Colonel  Brereton.  The 
mayor  and  magistrates  had  weakly  given  him  but  a  general  authority 
to  act  on  his  discretion,  willing  no  doubt  to  shift  the  responsibility 
to  his  shoulders.  A  man  of  kind  heart,  he  had  shrunk  from  acting 
without  more  distinct  authority ;  he  had  tried  his  best  to  calm  the 
crowd  by  friendly  means,  which  only  increased  their  confidence  and 
encouraged  them  with  hopes  of  impunity.  He  was  tried  by  court 
martial,  and,  unable  to  face  the  prospect  of  a  slur  on  his  professional 
character,  committed  suicide.  But  far  more  important  than  these 
^^^  riots  was  the  constantly  increasing  vigour  shown  by 

action  of  the  the  organized  unions.  Hitherto  left  untouched  by 
pouticai  nnioM.  ^^^  Government,  they  now  proceeded  to  measures  which 
clearly  brought  them  under  the  action  of  the  law.  The  London 
Radicals  held  a  great  meeting  on  the  31st  of  October  in  Lincobi's 
Inn  Fields,  presided  over  by  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  when  a  National 
Union  was  established,  intended  to  draw  together  the  various  unions 
of  the  country,  and  to  form  a  central  directory  of  delegates.  Before 
the  meeting  separated,  it  was  plain  that  some  of  its  members  were 
ready  to  go  much  further  than  the  unions  had  yet  gone,  and  the 
Metropolitan  Union  summoned  a  meeting  for  the  7th  of  November, 
and  issued  a  pTOgrasnme  ^«sns«v^Mi%^\\a  «.bolition  of  all  hereditary 
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privileges  and  distinctioiis  of  rank.  On  this  occasion  the  G^yem- 
ment  acted  quickly  and  wisely.  Lord  Melbourne  received  a 
deputation  of  the  Union,  and  persuaded  them  to  postpone  their  meet- 
ing, and  shortly  afterwards,  on  the  22nd  of  November,  a  proclama- 
tion was  issued  for  the  suppression  of  such  political  clubs. 

This  proclamation  is  believed  to  have  been  put  forward  at  the 
instigation  of  the  King,  who  had  been  much  frightened   oppodtion  of 
by  the  riots  at  Bristol,  and  was  constantly  worked  upon  ***•  ""**• 
by  the  ladies  of  the  [Court,  who  were  strong  anti-reformers.    His 
support  could  be  no  longer  relied  on  by  the  ministry,  and  at  this 
time  his  help  was  more  especially  necessary,  as  it  began  to  dawn  upon 
men's  minds  that  nothing  short  of  a  large  creation  of  Peers  could 
overwhelm  the  obstinate  majority  of  the  Upper  House,  and  secure 
the  passage  of  the  Bill.    As  the  last  Bill  had  been  rejected,  before  the 
fight  in  the  Upper  House  could  be  recommenced  the  whole  work 
had  to  be  gone  through  again  in  the  House  of  Commons.    It  was  not 
long  delayed  there.    Brought  in  by  Lord  John  Russell  TOeBiupaweB 
on  the  12th  of  December,  it  finally  passed  the  Commons  <>»  **»•  ■•««"* 
by  a  majority  of  116  on  the  23rd  of  March.    On  the  the  Lords. 
14th  of  April  the  second  reading  of  the  BiU  in  the  Lords  ^^  ^^  "'*• 
took  place,  and  it  became  apparent  that  a  certain  number  of  the 
Peers  had  taken  fright  at  the  threatened  increase  to  their  numbers, 
and  had  begun  to  recognize  the  danger  of  their  obstructive  policy ; 
the  ministiy  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  majority  of  nine. 

The  7th  of  May,  after  the  Easter  holidays,  was  the  day  fixed  for  the 
Conmiittee  on  the  BilL    The  holidays  were  well  used  p^      ^^^ 
by  the  reformers  outside  Parliament.    Monster  meet-  during  tbe 
ings  were  everywhere  held,  and  the  Political  Union  of  "**"■ 
Birmingham,  which  held  the  first  rank  among  the  popular  organiza- 
tions, appointed  a  great  meeting  of  all  the  unions  of  the  counties  of 
Warwick,  Worcester,  and  Staffoid  for  the  same  day  as  the  opening  of 
Parliament.    The  recess  was  not  less  eagerly  employed  by  the  anti- 
reformers  ;^his  Tory  friends,  his  courtiers,  his  wife,  and  his  sisters, 
worked  upon  the  King's  mind ;  he  was  persuaded  to  refuse  the 
creation  of  Peers,  and  to  try  once  more  what  coercion  could  do  in 
suppressing  the  national  ferment ;  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was 
applied  to,  and  orders  to  keep  the  troops  in  readiness  were  sent  to 
various  parts  of  England,  especially  to  Birmingham.    Thus,  when 
the  day  arrived,  while  150,000  men  assembled  at  Newhall  Hill  in 
Birmingham  were  swearing  with  bare  heads  and  raised  handg^ ''  ^\^(>e>- 
unbroken  faith,  through  every  peril  and  prWatiOTv,  -w^  \vexfc  ^«s^\^ 

coH.  MOW.  \ji  "a\ 
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omBelyeB  and  our  children  to  our  oountiy's  cauae,"  Ixod  Lyndhnist, 
TkDimirrimtofl  ^^^  ^^  \3i&^XL  mo6t  active  in  organizing  the  present 
ta  tiM  Lords.  oppodtion,  had  Mntrived  to  secuie  a  majority  of  thirty- 
^^^  ^'  five  in  the  House  of  Lords  for  a  motion  postponing  the 

disfranchising  clauses  of  the  BilL 
The  antagonistic  forces  seemed  to  have  come  to  a  fLnal  issue,  from 
^  which  there  was  no  escape  except  by  the  creation  of 


■tgaa.  Tk«Dik«   PeeTs,  a  measuTC  as  repugnant  to  the  aristocratic  feeling 
fkiistofom       of  Lord  Grey  as  to  the  King.    The  Prime  Minister, 


however,  explaining  the  situation,  demanded  of  the 
King  the  one  necessary  step.  He  was  refused,  and  resigned.  His 
resignation  was  accepted,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  sent  for 
to  attempt  to  form  a  Conservatiye  ministry.  At  the  same  time 
things  had  gone  too  fxL  for  complete  repression,  and  the  Duke  was 
instructed  to  form  a  ministry  which  would  introduce  some  extensive 
measure  of  reform.  The  news  of  the  fall  of  the  ministry  was  received 
in  fierce  anger  by  the  whole  people.  The  papers  came  out  in  mourn- 
ing. The  National  Union  decreed  that  whoever  should  advise  a 
dissolution  was  a  public  enemy.  Petitions  praying  that  no  supplies 
should  be  granted  till  the  Bill  was  passed  were  signed  in  a  few  hours 
by  many  thousands  of  people,  and  sent  to  London,  where  they  were 
joyfully  received  by  the  House  of  Commons.  The  great  Birmingham 
Union  made  preparations  to  march  to  London  200,000  strong,  and 
encamp  on  Hampstead  Heath.  Two  insurmountable  difficultiea  met 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  prevented  the  inevitable  ruin  which 
must  have  followed  his  success.  It  became  clear  to  bim  that  the 
military  could  not  be  trusted,  that  repression  by  force  was  out  of  the 
question,  and  he  could  find  no  Conservatives  sufficiently  courageous 

Tha  oidminiBtry  *^  J°^  ^^^  '^  ^^®  ministry.  The  King  was  obUged 
retuTM  to  office,  agaui  to  have  recourse  to  his  former  ministers.  It  was 
***^  ^^'  plain  to  the  Lords  that  further  opposition  was  useless, 

and  would  lead  only  to  a  public  proof  of  the  powerlessness  of  their 
resistance  by  the  creation  of  new  Peers.  They  therefore  wisely 
TheBiu  I  attended  to  a  circular  letter  from  the  Kifig  himself, 
In  the  Lordj.  begging  them  to  withdraw  their  opposition.  Welling- 
™*  ton  left  the  House,  and  was  followed  by  about  a  hundred 

other  Peers ;  the  Bishops  in  a  body  withdrew  their  opposition,  and 
the  Bill  was  finally  earned  by  a  considerable  majority. 

The  measnie  aa  "^aaa^^  '^^  ^'^'^  ^sA  'jawld  not  be  final,  but  it 
De.criDtion  of      ^^B  a  m^^,  coTSi\it€ti^m\s^  «sA  \\^^s2.^Nis.  \ie^JnniDg- 

the  ReSorm  BUI.      ^^e     ^^\^'^    ^^^    "^^    ^"^    X^^^V^^^^a^^^  V^Wm.  V 
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existence  of  nomination  and  rotten  boroughs ;  of  these  56,  having 
less  than  2000  inhabitants,  were  disfranchised,  and  111  seats  left 
vacant.  Thirty  boroughs,  with  less  than  4000  inhabitants,  were  each 
deprived  of  one  member  ;  Weymouth  and  Melcombe  Regis  lost  two. 
There  were  thus  143  seats  to  dispose  o£  Of  these  65  went  to  the 
counties,  an  arrangement  which  showed  the  still  unbroken  power  of 
the  landed  aristocracy,  twenty-two  large  towns  received  the  right  of 
returning  two  members,  and  21  the  right  of  returning  one.  The 
remaining  13  were  left  for  Ireland  and  Scotland.  The  second  evil 
was  the  very  irregular  and  restricted  franchise.  In  some  towns  the 
freemen  alone  elected ;  in  others  the  suffrage  was  almost  universal ; 
the  whole  number  of  electors  on  the  roll  was  very  small.  A  uniform 
j£10  household  franchise  was  now  established  in  boroughs,  but,  as  a 
concession  to  the  rights  of  vested  interests,  freemen  of  corporate 
towns  who  resided  within  the  borough,  and  who  had  been  created 
before  1831,  were  allowed  to  retain  their  votes.  In  the  counties 
copyholders  and  leaseholders  were  added  to  the  constituencies,  and  by 
A  clause  introduced  by  the  Marquis  of  Chandos,  and  carried  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Government,  tenants  at  will  paying  a  rent  of  j£50  were 
also  enfranchised.  In  this  point  again  the  landed  interest  showed  its 
power,  as  such  tenants  were  only  too  liable  to  be  influenced  by  their 
landlords.  At  the  same  time,  to  decrease  the  disorders  and  expenses 
of  elections,  the  duration  of  the  poll  was  shortened.  The  period  of 
fifteen  days  during  which  in  county  elections  votes  could  be  taken 
was  restricted  to  two  in  England  and  to  five  in  Ireland.  Along  with 
the  English  Bill,  Reform  Bills  for  Scotland  and  Ireland  were  also 
produced  and  passed.  In  Scotland  the  representation  had  been  far 
more  imperfect  than  in  England ;  it  was  now  wholly  remodelled. 
The  county  franchise  was  given  to  all  owners  of  property,  and  long 
leaseholders  of  the  value  of  £10  a  year,  and  even  to  tenants  for 
shorter  periods  paying  a  rent  of  j£50 ;  in  the  burghs  the  same  £10 
franchise  was  established  as  in  England.  The  number  of  burgh 
representatives  was  changed  from  fifteen  to  twenty-three.  Thenumber 
of  county  members  remained  the  same  as  before,  but  with  some 
alight  difference  in  distribution.  To  Ireland  four  additional  boroughs 
were  allowed,  the  counties  there  remained  the  same.  But  consider- 
able discontent  was  caused  by  the  adoption  of  the  £10  freehold 
franchise  in  the  counties,  which  very  much  restricted  the  numhos  <^1 
the  electors,  from  whom  it  will  be  remembexed  t\ia.\>  \S^  c^xs^Na^^ej 
a  40b.  guali£ca/ioii  only  was  required. 
TbuB  was  completed,  after  a  delay  of  neai\y  a"ii\i>>3i^xe^^'£^^'^^^^ 
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years,  the  second  act  of  the  English  BeTolution.  Incomplete  and  ansto- 
cratic  in  its  character,  the  movement  of  1688  yet  established  the  sape- 
rioiity  of  Parliament  as  a  whole,  andits  predominance  over 
the  royal  power.  From  that  time  onwards  the  Government 
had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  aristocracy,  from  whichever  of  the 
political  parties  the  members  of  the  administration  had  been  drawn. 
The  attempt  of  George  III.  to  re-establish  the  power  of  the  Grown 
had  been  attended  with  some  success  as  long  as  it  was  supported  by 
the  good  wishes  of  the  people.  Events  had  allied  him  with  a  party 
bent  on  the  repression  of  all  popular  movements  and  of  all  constitu- 
tional growth.  Submissive  during  the  war,  the  people  on  the  return 
of  peace  had  been  aroused  to  a  sense  of  the  injury  under  which 
they  suffered  by  their  exclusion  from  all  share  in  the  Government 
Events  in  France  had  brought  their  discontent  to  a  climax,  and  they 
had  now  at  length  gained  possession  of  that  part  of  the  Legislature 
which  had  long  pretended  falsely  to  represent  them. 

But  although  the  change  effected  by  the  Reform  Bill  at  first  sight 
iittrodnetion  of  appears  to  have  been  political,  it  was  in  fact  sodaL  It 
2JiJJJ*JJ*  was  the  introduction  of  a  wholly  new  class  of  sodety 
power.  into  the  duties  of  Gk)vemment.    The  aristocratic  classes, 

which  had  hitherto  had  the  monopoly  of  power,  were  forced  to  admit 
to  an  equality  with  themselves  the  middle  class,  which  the  progress 
of  society,  and  the  wonderful  advance  of  material  improvement  during 
the  last  half  century,  had  raised  to  a  position  so  important  that  it8 
claims  could  no  longer  be  withstood.  Its  victory  had  been  secured 
Ijy  a  twofold  alliance.  On  the  one  hand  it  had  taken  advantage  of 
the  real  wants  of  the  classes  below  it,  and  of  the  social  ideas  which 
had  been  called  into  existence  by  the  French  Revolution ;  it  had 
not  scrupled  to  employ  the  modem  arts  of  agitation,  or  to  bring 
what  cannot  be  regarded  in  any  other  light  than  as  an  unconstitu- 
tional pressure  to  bear  upon  Parliament.  On  the  other  hand  it  had 
worked  constitutionally  by  an  alliance  with  one  of  the  governing 
classes,  namely,  the  Whigs.  Lon^'  exclusion  from  office  had  as  usual 
made  this  party  alive  to  the  existence  of  abuses,  the  defensive  and 
obstructive  attitude  of  the  Tories  had  reawakened  its  desire  for  con- 
stitutional growth,  and  the  philosophy  and  writings  of  the  time, 
especially  those  of  Bentham  and  of  the  authors  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  had  taken  considerable  hold  of  its  leading  member&  The 
Whig  Government  therefore,  with  complete  honesty,  and  in  the 
midst  of  considf^xaVAft  dajci^ei  and  difficulty,  accepted  the  alliance 
which  the  middle  dasae^  o^^i^^  Vt,  «CiW^\!LQ.^i».bly  fulfilled  its  share 
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of  the  compact.  Now  that  the  great  Bill  was  passed,  it  remained  to 
be  seen  how  isx  the  Whigs  were  willing  to  forego  their  old  aristo- 
cratic prejudices,  and  how  far  their  strength  would  allow  them  to 
oppose  the  pressure  of  the  extreme  Eadicals,  whose  alliance  they  had 
been  forced  to  accept  along  with  that  of  the  middle  dass. 

It  was  with  the  utmost  anxiety  that  the  character  of  the  first  re- 
formed Parliament  was  watched.  There  was  a  general  ^^^^  ^ 
feeling  of  terror  throughout  England.  Timid  investors  the  effect  of 
began  to  seek  securities  for  their  money  in  America  or  *^  •*««•• 
Denmark.  There  was  a  constant  apprehension  of  a  coming  revolu- 
tion which  might  resemble  that  in  France  ;  a  feeling  which  was  not 
appeased  by  occasional  acts  of  violence  throughout  the  country,  and 
a  fierce  and  dangerous  assault  by  the  London  mob  upon  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  himself.  It  is  possible  that  in  any  other  country  such  a 
revolution  might  have  resulted ;  but  the  practical  charact^  of  the 
English  mind,  which  prevents  it  from  being  carried  away  by  a  pas- 
sionate desire  for  ideal  benefits,  the  wide  diffusion  and  extremely 
strong  love  of  property,  the  firm  and  dignified  attitude  of  the  nobility, 
the  loyalty  with  which  the  really  active  part  of  the  Tory  party  accepted 
the  change  and  determined  to  make  the  best  of  it,  secured  tranquillity 
for  the  country  during  its  passage  through  the  dangerous  crisis.  It 
may  also  be  reckoned  as  no  smaU  advantage  to  the  cause  of  order, 
that  the  English  Radicals  found  themselves  thrown  into  the  company 
of  O'ConneU  and  the  Irish  agitators ;  the  clamour  for  repeal,  the 
lawless  violence  which  showed  itseK  in  the  sister  island,  and  the  un- 
scrupulous character  of  the  demagogue  who  represented  it,  gave  a 
strength  and  unity  to  the  moderate  Whig  party  which  it  would  other- 
wise have  wanted.  At  the  same  time  the  twofold  connections  and 
interests  of  the  Government  could  not  but,  sooner  or  later,  prove  a 
cause  of  weakness.  Their  aristocratic  tendencies,  which  remained 
unabated,  prevented  them  from  tl£rowing  themselves  heartily  into 
the  wishes  of  their  more  popular  supporters,  and  laid  them  open  to 
the  constant  suspicion  of  an  inclination  towards  Toryism.  Their 
dependence  on  the  popular  party  compelled  them  to  take  in  hand 
many  difficult  questions  for  the  solution  of  which  the  nation  was 
clamouring.  They  had  therefore  to  be  constantly  steering  a  middle 
course,  and  assuming  an  appearance  of  weakness  which  rapidly 
undermined  their  popularity,  while  the  two  tendencies  which  they 
represented,  affecting  the  individual  members  of  the  Cabinet  in 
different  degrees,  speedily  led  to  a  division  among  themselves.  It. 
is  for  these  leasons  that  the  work  of  the  first  TOioTmedi  l^Qx^i<dS£k&T&9 
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ycBtv,  thu  Kcond  act  of  the  English  Berot 
cratiu  in  ita  character,  the  movement  of  1 
isTortua  Dt     riiTit;  of  Parliament  u  awl 

*•■ -        the  royal  power.  From  that 

hful  hccn  in  the  hands  of  the  arutoci 
political  particn  the  mcmheni  of  the  adi 
The  attempt  of  Gi;orf;e  III.  to  re-estahl 
hiul  been  attended  with  some  aacceu  u 
the  f^ooil  wishes  of  the  people.  Events 
liciit  on  tho  Tcprcpnion  of  all  popnlar  m 
lional  growth.  SuhmissiTO  during  the ' 
of  peace  hail  lieen  aroused  to  a  senae 
thfy  suflt-red  hy  tlicir  cicluaion  from  a 
Kveiita  in  France  hod  brought  their  dia 
tind  now  at  lcii{,'th  ginned  posseaaion  ol 
which  Iinil  Ions  pretended  falsely  to  ref 
But  although  the  change  effected  hy  1 
iBtndutm  M  a]>pcnrs  to  have  been  politi 
'^^^  wnB  the  introduction  of  a 
"'"■  into  the  duties  of  Govemm 

wliich  hnd  hitherto  hiut  the  monopoly  o 
tn  an  equality  with  th<>nt?elTea  the  mid< 
iif  Bocif't J-,  and  tim  wondttful  advance  of 
(.lie  last  bidf  century,  liod  raiaed  to  a 
claims  could  no  lonpT  he  withatcod. 
hy  a  twijfolil  alliance.  On  the  one  ham 
the  real  wants  of  tho  claeses  below  it,  a 
had  been  called  into  existence  by  Qu 
not  acrupled  to  employ  the  modem  « 
what  cannot  be  regarded  in  any  other  '. 
lioiml  preasurc  to  bear  upon  Parliament 
wrirked  conatitntionolly  hy  an  allioncfl 
uIuSBca,  namely,  the  Whiga.  Lon^  exdi 
made  this  party  alive  to  Uie  eiiate'  ' 
obatmctive  attitude  of  the  Toiiea  > 
atituLioiial  RTuwlh,  and  tho  pla' 
especially  those  of  J 
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great  as  it  was,  has  an  appearance  of  weakness  as  compared  with 
the  bnrst  of  popnlar  leform  which  might  have  been  expected  after 
so  great  a  change. 

When  Parliament  assembled  it  appeared  that  the  Whigs  had 
chancterof  on  the  whole  a  very  large  majority;  bnt,  besides  an 
Stfulma^  active  and  important  body  of  Tories  headed  by  Sir 
1ulS9,  1S3S.  Robert  Peel,  there  were  a  considerable  nnmber  of 
Eadicals,  of  whom  Home  may  be  regarded  as  the  leader,  and  the 
Irish  members,  for  the  most  part  the  mere  nominees  and  pnppets 
of  O'ConneU,  from  whom  opposition  might  be  expected.  There  were 
changes  both  in  the  appearance  and  character  of  the  Honse;  the 
average  age  of  the  members  was  visibly  increased,  and  it  was  evident 
that  there  would  be  more  individual  opinion,  less  distinctly  party 
voting,  and  a  greater  necessity  for  convincing  argument  to  ensure  a 
majority.  It  was  plain,  too,  that  with  much  less  of  oratory  there 
would  be  a  far  greater  quantity  of  talking ;  and  as  the  Government, 
in  the  King's  speech,  promised  to  introduce  a  number  of  very  im- 
portant Bills,  it  was  found  necessary  greatly  to  lengthen  the  hours  of 
business.  At  the  same  time,  as  there  were  no  less  than  three  hundred 
new  members  in  the  House,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  reappoint  the 
old  Speaker,  Manners-Sutton,  although  he  was  a  Tory  in  politics,  a  step 
which  at  once  excited  the  displeasure  of  the  more  advanced  Liberals. 

The  questions  most  generally  occupying  men's  minds,  and  which  it 
Critical  queitioni  might  be  Bupposcd  would  at  once  become  prominent, 
to  be  lettied.  ^gpg  \^^  disturbed  and  wretched  condition  of  the  poor, 
as  evidenced  by  the  late  riots  and  constant  rick-burning ;  the 
position  of  the  Church ;  slavery ;  and  the  national  relations  to  foreign 
countries,  especially  Belgium  and  the  Peninsula ;  but,  before  all,  the 
condition  of  Ireland,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  Protestant  Church 
in  that  country. 

It  was  the  Irish  question  which  became  at  once  the  most  impor- 
Condition  of  tant,  and  which  ultimately  caused  the  fall  of  the  nun- 
Ireland.  istry.    It  was  understood  that  some  measures  of  coercion 

would  be  necessary  to  restore  tranquillity  in  that  country,  but  that 
they  should  go  hand  in  hand  with  measures  of  reform  and  relict   Ab 
though  to  render  the  coming  Coercion  Bill  more  palatable.  Lord 
Althorp,  on  the  12th  of  February,  introduced  a  Bill  for  the  regulation 
of  the  Irisli  C1iutc\i.    ^itlq,^  thft  Catholic  Emancipation  Act  the  state 
of  Ireland  had  'been'becomm^  o.csii^X.'axiSV^  ^^-^^s;.    Instead  of  accept- 
ing the  Act  in.  a  coTidY\aX.QiTj  «^\fA,  ^'^^''cssj$\V^^isdL\t 
etepping-Btone  ioT  tocVi^^ic  ^e«v«a5i>^,«sv^V^  ^'ii^^^^\ssa.  ^^'^ 
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agitation.  He  had  been  prosecuted  in  1831,  had  pleaded  guilty  to 
holding  illegal  assemblies,  but  by  the  carelessness  of  the  Whig 
Qovemment  he  had  escaped  without  punishment  His  present 
demand  was  repeal^  but  the  outrages  which  filled  Ireland  were  either 
agrarian  or  connected  with  the  tithes  ;  and  O'Connell  skilfully  man- 
aged, while  by  his  agitation  he  continually  kept  up  the  discontent,  to 
keep  clear  himseK  of  any  participation  in  the  violence  of  his  country- 
men. Of  course  the  repeal  of  the  Union  could  not  be  for  a  moment 
thought  of,  but  the  Government  could  not  deny  that  the  position  of 
the  Irish  Church  and  the  coUection  of  tithes  for  its  support  were 
real  grievances. 

In  a  country  of  which  the  population  was  somewhat  over  seven 
millions,  there  was  established  a  dominant  Protestant  Poiittonoftiw 
Church,  the  members  of  which  numbered  853,000  only,  w-kcttmwii. 
It  had  a  staff  of  no  less  than  four  archbishops  and  eighteen  bishops^ 
many  of  them  with  very  large  incomes,  and  a  body  of  clergy  sup- 
ported principally  by  tithes,  exacted  not  only  from  its  own  members, 
but  from  the  six  million  and  a  half  Catholics.  To  make  matters 
worse,  the  tithe  was  paid  by  the  tenants,  and,  as  the  land  was 
infinitely  subdivided,  in  minute  sums  which  rendered  its  forcible 
exaction  most  irksome  and  ridiculous.  In  many  instances  a  man's 
tithe  was  a  feorthing,  and  in  some  cases  not  more  than  seven  parts 
of  a  farthing.  So  vexatious  and  unjust  a  tax  was  certain  to  cause 
exasperation.  In  1831  the  collection  of  tithes  became  almost  impos- 
sible ;  the  collectors  were  murdered,  the  police  who  came  to  their 
rescue  fired  upon,  cattle  driven  off  that  the  tithe  might  not  be  paid, 
and  the  clergy  were  consequently  reduced  to  such  a  miserable  plight 
that  some  of  them  were  actually  brought  to  the  verge  of  starvation. 
But  in  spite  of  the  glaring  anomaly  of  the  existence  of  the  Church  at 
all,  and  of  the  ill-feeling  and  violence  excited  by  the  exaction  of  the 
tithes,  neither  Lord  Grey  nor  Mr.  Stanley,  his  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
could  bring  themselves  to  think  of  any  wide  measure  of  reform,  so 
great  was  their  dread  of  touching  property  or  vested  interests,  or  of 
in  any  way  injuring  the  Church.  In  February  1832  committees 
were  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  system.  They  reported  that  the 
complete  extinction  of  tithes  by  a  commutation  or  charge  upon  the 
land  was  absolutely  necessary.  The  Irish  took  this  as  an  authoriza- 
tion of  their  proceedings ;  the  outrages  increased,  and  a  system  of 
terrorism  was  established,  which  precluded  tk^  ^o«si!c5^s2ife^  ^WrMasj^ 
ing  the  bbbosbidb  and  rioters  to  justice.  Itl  3'viTife  >iJs^^  Qicj^^rKSfiL^ci^ 
bad  adopted  a  plan  which  in  fact    made  TQa.\X«t»  ^oTSfc.     ^^>ass^ 
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authorized  the  advance  of  j£60,000  to  the  Irish  clergy,  who  were  unable 
to  collect  their  tithes,  and  took  upon  themselves  Uie  duty  of  collect- 
ing former  arrears,  at  the  same  time  promising  that  the  tithe  com- 
mutation should  be  undertaken.  A  Bill  to  this  effect  was  passed, 
rendering  commutation  necessary  for  a  term  of  twenty-one  years. 
Other  Bills  providing  for  the  redemption  of  the  tithe  were  unfortu- 
nately allowed  to  stand  over  to  the  next  session.  But  Government 
had  now  made  itself  a  tithe  collector,  and  was  so  inefficient  in  that 
capacity  that  it  had  subsequently  to  allow  that  of  j£l04,000  due 
j£12,000  only  had  been  levied,  and  that  with  some  loss  of  life. 

In  the  year  1833  a  new  arrangement  was  consequently  attempted. 
UihTitiis  The  whole  amount  of  arrears  for  the  last  three  years 
m  SSSi  amounted  to  about  a  million.  This  sum  the  Govem- 
Avc  28, 1838.  mcut  proposed  should  be  advanced  by  an  issue  of  Ex- 
chequer bills,  to  be  repaid  gradually  by  a  general  land  tax.  As  there 
seemed  only  too  much  probability  that  the  land  tax  would  be  refused 
with  as  great  determination  as  the  tithes,  most  people  regarded  this 
sum  as  a  mere  gift  to  the  Irish  clergy.  The  Government  was,  how- 
ever, able  to  pass  the  Bill.  The  final  settlement  of  the  tithe  question 
was  postponed  for  several  years;  meanwhile  the  violence  which 
attended  the  attempts  at  collecting  the  tithes  were  the  chief  cause  of 
the  necessity  of  the  Coercion  Bill. 

But  the  tithes,  though  the  immediate  cause  of  the  disturbances, 
were  only  a  part  of  the  whole  Church  system ;  it  was  the  Church 
itseK  which  was  the  primary  cause  of  the  evil,  and  in  the  measure 
Aithorp'i  iri«h  ^°^  ^^  i^oiM  which  was  to  accompany  the  Bill  for  the 
Church  Biu.  repression  of  disturbance,  the  ministers  addressed  them- 
Feb.  1833.  selves  to  Icsscu  the  more  glaring  defects  of  that  institu- 

tion ;  but  at  the  same  time  they  were  as  little  disposed  to  injure  the 
Church  as  the  Tories  themselves,  and  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  the 
proposed  legislation  was  the  improvement  of  the  position  of  the 
clergy.     It  was  thought  that  while  the  lessening  of  the  hierarchy 
and  the  removal  of  some  of  the  anomalies  exhibited  by  the  Church 
would  be  pleasing  to  the  Irish,  the  Church  would  itseK  gain  stren^nh 
by  the  proposed  changes.    Besides  the  payment  of  tithes,  a  church 
cess,  for  the  support  of  the  buildings  and  expenses  of  the  services, 
was  paid  indiscriminately  by  members  of  aU  religions,  but  managed 
by  Protestant  veslri^a.    The  annates,  or  firstfruits  of  livings,  had 
been  originally  emi^\oyfe^lat>i\i^'&^  Y^'^^'^^'^^^^t  in  process  of  time 
had  almost  disappeai^^  •,  «,uc\i\i^'^^'^^^"s»  ^^^t^^vS^^^>^^^     ^^^ 
were  to  be  now  keed,  a  ^^dwaJ^^  ^^  ^^  ^.'^^i^^sfi^\xb3{i^^^^\s!^^ 
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and  with  the  produce  the  Church  cess  was  to  be  extinguished.  This 
was  a  direct  boon  to  the  Catholics.  Another  common  complaint  was 
the  disproportion  between  the  number  of  bishoprics  and  the  Protestant 
population ;  it  was  now  proposed  to  destroy  ten  of  these  bishoprics,  or 
rather,  as  the  ministry  was  careful  to  explain,  not  to  destroy  but  to 
consolidate  them  with  those  which  remained.  The  incomes  of  some 
of  the  larger  bishoprics  were  also  curtailed;  the  surplus  money 
thus  arising  was  to  be  paid  into  the  hands  of  ecclesiastical  commis- 
sioners. Thus  far  there  was  not  much  objectionable  in  the  Bill, 
though  the  Tories  and  High  Churchmen  of  England  disliked  the  de- 
struction of  so  many  sees.  But  there  was  a  further  measure,  which 
opened  the  door  to  grave  opposition.  It  was  proposed  to  change 
the  terms  on  which  church  lands  were  let  so  as  to  improve 
the  position  of  the  tenant  without  injuring  the  clergy.  The  tenant 
would  be  willing  to  pay  for  this  advantage,  and  the  sum  thus  gained 
was  calculated  at  between  two  and  three  millions.  This  money 
would,  as  the  mover  of  the  Bill  expressed  it,  be  available  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  State.  This  had  all  the  appearance  of  an  act  of  confisca- 
tion, the  property  of  the  Church  was  to  be  taken  and  applied  to  pur-r 
poses  not  ccclesiasticaL  But  the  Irish  Secretary  had  as  strong  a  view 
as  the  Tories  of  the  sanctity  of  Church  property,  and  the  danger  of 
tampering  in  ever  so  smaU  a  way  with  the  rights  of  property.  It 
was  therefore  found  necessary  by  the  supporters  of  the  Bill  to  invent 
a  theory  to  secure  unanimity  in  the  Cabinet ;  it  was  argued  that  the 
sum  derived  from  the  change  of  tenure  did  not  exist  before,  but 
would  be  created  by  the  present  act  of  the  Legislature,  that  it  was 
therefore  not  Church  property  at  all,  and  might  be  applied  to  the 
purposes  of  the  State.  The  Bill  in  this  shape  was  introduced  by 
Lord  Althorp  on  the  12th  of  February.  It  at  once  appeared  open 
to  objections  on  two  sides.  While  O'Connell  and  the  Irish  scoffed 
at  the  relief,  which  consisted  only  in  removing  the  church  cess,  and 
the  English  Eadicals  declared  that  instead  of  twelve  bishops  one 
was  amply  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  Irish  Protestants,  the 
Tories,  refusing  to  recognize  the  delicate  line  between  Church  pro- 
perty and  money  gained  by  the  Legislature  from  Church  property, 
raised  the  cry  that  it  was  but  a  first  step  in  confiscation,  and 
threatened  not  the  security  of  Church  property  only,  but  that  of 
all  other  property.  It  appeared  necessary  to  choose  betwee.w  ^^^ 
views  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  sets  of  cn\i(»,  aiA\3a.«^S\fc  ^Wjc^a 
own  m&wB,  Lord  Althorp  consented  to  be  go'venie^\y5  >Ctvfe  C'svisssr^^- 
tire  element  in  the  Cabinet  and  to  witlidraNT  "w\ia.\.  ^^s^  «i^^^  '^^ 
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ippropriatiom  danae.  The  lemoral  of  tliis  eUnne,  wMch  eontamed 
the  only  important  pdndple  in  the  Bin,  the  ng^  namel  j,  of  Par- 
liament to  apply  Chnrch  property  to  the  wants  of  the  State,  rendered 
it  80  like  a  Tory  measorey  that  with  the  aaaifitanoe  of  that  party  it 
passed  without  difficolty  in  both  Hooaea  (Jnly  30). 

Bat  three  days  after  the  introdnction  of  the  Irish  Chnrch  Bill  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  Lord  (^ey  introdnced  into  the  House  of 
ikc  OMfctaa  Lords  its  complement,  the  Coercion  BilL  Here  again 
BmiBtnteMA    the  absence  of  broad  liberality  in  the  ministry  was 


apparent.    It  was  conceiyed  in  the  spirit  of  the  most 


*'  absolute  govemment,  and  implied  a  distinct  determina- 

tion to  make  no  attempt  at  pacification  by  liberal  concessions.  It 
was  the  work  of  Mr.  Stanley,  the  Irish  Secretary,  a  man  of  great 
abOity  and  yigour,  but  withont  much  sympathy  for  the  Irish  char- 
acter, and,  as  his  subsequent  career  proved,  at  heart  a  Tory.  There 
was  no  difficulty  in  making  out  a  case  for  the  BiIL  A  narration  of  a 
few  of  the  crimes  which  had  of  late  filled  Ireland  with  horror  made 
it  evident  that  something  must  be  done.  In*  the  province  of  Leinster 
alone,  in  the  three  months  July,  August,  and  September,  there  had 
been  1279  crimes,  in  the  following  three  months  the  number  had 
risen  to  1646.  During  the  year  the  catalogue  of  Irish  crimes  con- 
tained 172  homicides,  465  robberies,  568  bnrglaries,  454  acta  ol 
hough  JTig  cattle,  2095  illegal  notices,  425  ill^al  meetings,  796 
malicious  injuries  to  property,  753  attacks  on  houses,  2S0  arsons,  and 
3156  serious  assaults :  in  all  upwards  of  9000  crimes  connected  with 
the  disturbed  state  of  the  country.  Well  might  Mr.  Macaulay  say 
that  he  "  solemnly  declared  he  would  rather  live  in  the  midist  of 
many  civil  wars  he  had  read  of  than  in  some  parts  of  Ireland  at  this 
moment."  It  was  not  the  nxmiber  of  crimes  alone  which  rendered 
them  terrible ;  they  were  carried  on  upon  a  system  by  which  such 
terror  had  been  excited  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  juries  to  convict 
even  after  the  clearest  proof,  or  witnesses  to  give  evidence  as  to  what 
they  knew.  At  the  same  time,  the  leaders  of  the  people  were  teach- 
ing them,  in  public  meetings  and  in  assemblies  of  the  so-caDed  Associa- 
tion of  Volunteers,  to  regard  themselves  as  the  victims  of  every  form 
of  oppression.  To  meet  such  a  state  of  things  it  was  proposed  to 
place  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  in  accordance  with  the 
Proclamation  Act  of  the  8th  of  George  IV.,  1828,  power  to  suppre^ 
every  meeting  or  association  which  he  regarded  as  dangerous  to  the 
preservation  o!  peaee,  "vnidet  whatever  name  it  might  call  itself^  and 
ftrrther  to  declare  aiiy  ^\x^cX.  \a  \i^  \a.  ^  ^Mtaabed  state,  which  was 
^hen  to  be  regaidftd.  2a  t^  i^tQ^^KaEift,^  ^^is^^\  >Ns^  \^&^Sl!d^ai^  i>ere 
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to  be  confined  to  their  houses  from  an  honr  after  sunset  till  soniisey 
the  light  of  meeting  and  petitioning  was  withdrawn  &om  them 
without  leave  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  they  were  placed  under 
/nartial  law.  The  Bill  further  gave  power  to  enter  houses  in  search 
of  arms,  forbade  the  distribution  of  seditious  papers,  and  suspended 
the  Habeas  Corpus  in  the  proclaimed  districts.  The  Bill  passed 
without  difficulty  in  the  House  of  Lords,  where  it  was  in  harmony 
with  the  general  feeling.  In  the  Lower  House  it  was  introduced  on 
the  27th  of  February  by  Lord  Althorp,  who,  while  corroborating  the 
accounts  of  the  outrages  in  Ireland,  could  not  help  showing  his  dis- 
satisfaction at  the  extreme  severity  of  the  Bill.  Not  so  Mr.  Stanley, 
who,  with  the  fiery  vehemence  which  characterized  him,  turned  upon 
O'Connell,  and  overwhelmed  him  with  a  flood  of  bitter  invective, 
carrying  the  House  completely  with  him,  and  securing  the  passage  of 
the  Bill,  which  was  also  most  ably  supported  by  Sir  Kobert  Peel  and 
his  Mends.  Its  effect  was  immediate  and  most  satisfactory.  Within 
a  week  of  its  passage  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey,  who  had  returned  to  his 
office  on  Grey's  accession  to  the  ministry,  had  suppressed  the  Associa- 
tion of  Irish  Volunteers,  the  town  and  county  of  Kilkenny  were  then 
proclaimed,  but  so  effective  was  the  mere  dread  of  the  measure,  that 
it  was  never  found  necessary  to  hold  a  single  court-martial  in  the 
district,  and  within  two  months  there  was  a  decrease  of  two-thirds 
in  the  general  list  of  crimes.  A  rapid  rise  in  the  funds  showed  that 
the  moneyed  public  at  least  were  pleased  with  the  vigorous  measure. 
Mr.  Stanley's  share  in  the  Bill,  the  severity  of  his  views  with 
regard  to  Ireland,  and  the  personal  bitterness  between  ^^ 
himself  and  0*Connell,  rendered  his  further  tenure  of  the  minutry. 
office  of  Secretary  undesirable.  He  was  moved  to  the  '**'^  ^^'^' 
Colonial  Office,  from  which  Lord  Goderich,  now  become  Earl  of  Eipon, 
withdrew  to  accept  the  Privy  Seal,  while  Lord  Durham,  who  had 
hitherto  held  that  office,  retired  from  the  ministry  (March  12).  Mr. 
Stanley  was  succeeded  by  Sir  John  Cam  Hobhouse,  who  however 
only  held  the  office  for  two  months,  and  was  in  turn  succeeded  by 
Mr.  Littleton  (May).  The  withdrawal  of  Lord  Durham,  although 
attributed  and  partly  due  to  ill-health,  was  probably  caused  prin* 
cipally  by  the  growing  divisions  in  the  Cabinet.  The  Conservative 
tendencies  of  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  severity  of  the  Irish  Act 
were  not  in  accordance  with  Lord  Durham's  advanced  libe<s:«S^^^ssas^ 
The  shortness  of  Hobhouse's  tenure  of  office  may  be  traced.  t,o  ^KSB^fc- 
what  similar  causes,  or  at  least  to  the  decrease  of  the  Tj^-iqnckV^^^  /^ 
Government.  In  company  with  several  otkeift  \i^  \vaiaL  ^^  'Oo^ 
electionsr  pledged  iiimself  to  vote  for  the  te'peaX  oi  V3k\»  \vo-vxs» 
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window  tax.  In  April  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Lord  Althorp, 
brought  in  his  budget.  By  carefiil  economy,  the  abolition  of 
sinecures,  and  the  reduction  of  the  public  expenses,  he  was  able  to 
show  a  surplus  of  about  a  million  and  a  half  after  replacing  the 
deficit  of  the  former  year.  This  surplus  he  intended  to  employ  in 
reducing  some  taxes  which  he  regarded  as  particularly  heavy,  such  as 
those  on  soap,  on  marine  insurances,  and  some  of  the  assessed  taxes. 
But  he  impartially  refused  to  listen  either  to  the  outcry  of  the  towns 
for  the  abolition  of  the  house  and  window  tax,  or  to  the  clamours  of 
the  agriculturists  against  the  malt  tax ;  he  regarded  them  both  as 
necessary  sources  of  revenue.  The  carelessness  of  Government  sub- 
jected it  to  a  temporary  defeat  on  a  subsequent  motion  for  the 
reduction  of  the  malt  tax  to  one  hal£  Though  the  defeat  caused 
great  irritation  to  the  ministers  it  was  speedily  retrieved.  A  motion 
against  the  house  and  window  tax  was  also  brought  in,  and  Lord 
Althoip,  in  opposing  it,  argued  that  the  removal  of  either  tax 
alone  would  be  an  imfair  advantage  to  one  or  other  of  the  rival 
interests,  and  that  the  removal  of  both  was  impossible ;  he  intro- 
duced an  amendment  to  the  effect  that  the  reduction  of  the  malt 
tax  and  the  repeal  of  the  house  tax  would  necessitate  a  general 
property  and  income  tax,  and  a  change  in  our  financial  system.  As 
this  amendment  was  carried,  both  the  taxes  were  retained ;  but  the 
ministers  could  not  but  feel  that  they  owed  their  success  to  the  sup- 
port of  their  enemies,  and  the  popular  indignation  was  great.  Hob- 
house,  unable  to  vote  against  Government,  and  thus  to  redeem  his 
pledge,  felt  it  incumbent  on  him  to  resign  both  his  place  and  seat  On 
appealing  again  to  his  constituents  at  Westminster  he  was  rejected  for 
Colonel  de  Lacy  Evans,  a  more  advanced  Liberal  The  same  thing 
happened  in  the  cases  of  Dr.  Lushington  and  Mr.  William  Brown  in 
the  Tower  Hamlets  and  Southwark.  A  great  indignation  meeting, 
attended  with  some  violence,  was  held  near  Coldbath  Fields,  and 
several  great  towns  passed  resolutions  to  the  effect,  that  the  ministers, 
by  violating  the  constitution  of  Ireland,  refusing  to  inquire  into  the 
public  distress,  continuing  the  house  and  window  tax,  and  by  forcing 
the  whole  malt  tax,  already  once  repealed,  upon  the  nation,  had 
betrayed  the  confidence  of  the  people. 

Thus  in  all  directions  the  power  of  the  Government  was  decreasing ; 

Weakness  of       they  wcre  divided  among  themselves,  and  gradually 

the  ministry.       losing  the  popularity  of  the  country.     Yet  they  were 

still  able  to  carry  out  awcceaafully  some  of  the  duties  they  had  set 

themselves  to  peTfoTm\  "b^iot^  >i\i^  ^^^  ^'^  ^Vi^a  session  they  had 
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renewed  the  Bank  charter,  settled  the  afi^edrs  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, and  completed  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves. 

The  last  renewal  of  the  Bank  charter  had  been  in  1800;  since 
then  events  of  the  greatest  importance  with  regard  to  j^,^,^  ^^  ^^ 
currency  and  credit  had  taken  place, — ^the  resumption  Bank  charter, 
of  cash  payments  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  the  great  '™** 
commercial  crisis  of  1825  and  1826.  It  was  felt  that  the  system 
of  the  Bank  required  close  examination,  and  in  May  1832  a  very 
influential  conmiittee  had  been  appointed  to  examine  it  preparatory 
to  the  renewal  of  the  charter,  which  came  to  cm  end  in  August 
1833.  Upon  the  information  gained  by  this  committee  the  ministerial 
propositions  were  based.  On  the  whole  it  appeared  clear  that  a  single 
bank  of  issue  was  better  than  several  competing  banks.  The  Bank 
was  therefore  to  retain  its  monopoly.  The  principle  of  the  Directors, 
that  a  third  of  the  value  of  their  obligations  should  be  kept  in  hand 
in  specie,  was  considered  sound ;  but  that  the  public  might  in  future 
have  control  of  the  issue  of  notes,  the  Bank  was  required  to  publish 
a  weekly  account  of  its  notes  and  deposits,  and  a  quarterly  average 
showing  its  general  condition.  No  other  bank  of  more  than  six 
partners,  within  sixty-five  miles  of  London,  was  to  be  allowed  to  issue 
paper,  while  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  and  its  branches  were 
made  legal  tender,  except  at  the  bank  from  which  they  were  issued. 
It  was  hoped  by  this  means  that  country  banks,  being  able  to  meet 
their  demands  with  bank  notes,  would  be  saved  from  the  necessity  of 
making  large  and  rapid  demands  upon  the  Bank  of  England,  and  thus 
dangerously  lessening  the  supply  of  gold.  The  whole  sum  due  from 
the  Government  to  the  Bank,  and  from  which  that  institution  derived 
its  great  credit,  was  fourteen  millions.  This  was  regarded  as  too 
much ;  it  was  to  be  reduced  to  eleven  millions,  twenty-five  per  cent, 
being  at  once  repaid  to  the  Bank,  while  to  balance  its  advantages  the 
Bank  was  to  receive  ^£120,000  a  year  less  than  hitherto  for  the 
management  of  the  National  Debt  On  these  terms  the  charter  was 
to  be  renewed  for  twenty-one  years,  but  with  an  option  allowed  to 
Government  for  breaking  it  off  on  a  yeaf  s  notice  after  eleven  years. 
The  two  points  which'  met  with  the  greatest  opposition  were  the 
terms  which  the  Government  had  made  with  the  Bank  and  the  com- 
pulsory currency  given  to  bank  notes.  On  the  first  of  these  points  it 
(seemed  almost  unanimously  felt  that  the  Bank  had  made  too  good 
a  bargain;  on  the  second  it  was  hastily  urged  by  many  that  it  was 
a  partial  resumption  of  the  inconvertible  currency.  It  waa  ^o^*"*^ 
without  much  difficulty  that  this  was  not  l\ift  <iaa^,  ^^  VSaa  "^«i^ 
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England  was  bound  ultimately  to  meet  its  liabilities  in  gold ;  but 
even  Sir  Eobert  Peel  objected  to  the  measure,  avowing  his  fear  that 
it  would  cause  a  depreciation  of  the  paper.  Experience  has  proved 
that  this  fear  was  groundless,  and  although  the  arrangements  with 
the  Bank  had  subsequently  to  be  somewhat  modified,  the  Bill  passed, 
and  was  a  distinct  advantage. 

But,  if  it  had  been  thought  well  to  continue  the  monopoly  of  the 
Settlement  of  great  banking  corporation  in  England,  the  whole  force 
comS^?"'"*  of  the  commercial  feeling  of  the  time  set  directly  against 
Jviy.  the  perpetuation  of  the  monopoly  of  the  East  India 

Company.  The  necessity  for  corporate  trading  had  disappeared. 
The  restrictions  it  laid  upon  free  trade  had  become  only  so  many 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  extended  commerce.  Already,  in  1813,  this 
had  been  so  clearly  felt  that  the  merchants  of  the  great  trading 
centres,  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Paisley,  and  Manchester,  had  succeeded 
in  procuring  the  admission  of  traders  to  the  territories  of  the  Com- 
pany, and  to  India  generally,  but  the  corporation  still  retained  the 
trade  with  China.  The  accounts  of  the  Company  after  this  renewal 
of  its  charter  rendered  it  plain  that  it  could  not  compete  with  private 
merchants.  It  seemed  clear  that  in  China,  as  in  India,  the  destruc- 
tion  of  the  monopoly  would  extend  commerce.  It  was  therefore 
determined  to  destroy  the  Company  as  a  commercial  body,  allowing 
it  to  keep  its  territorial  position.  After  April  1834  its  commercial 
property  was  to  be  sold.  It  was,  however,  to  retain  the  government 
of  India,  and  to  receive  for  forty  years  an  annuity  from  the  Indian 
revenue  of  £630,000,  at  the  close  of  which  period  Parliament  might 
redeem  it  by  the  payment  of  £12,000,000.  It  was  further  arranged 
that  all  restrictions  in  the  way  of  the  settlement  of  Europeans  in  the 
East  should  be  removed,  that  natives  and  Europeans  should  have 
equal  opportunities  of  employment  and  office,  and  should  be  under 
one  law.  The  Bill  was  vehemently  opposed  by  Lord  EUenborough, 
but  was  carried  by  large  majorities,  and  proved  to  be  the  means  of 
opening,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  free  trade,  an  enormous 
market  for  English  commerce,  so  that  in  ten  years  the  Chinese  trade 
had  doubled,  and  British  exports  to  India  and  Ceylon  had  increased 
from  two  to  six  millions. 

But  the  most  important  measure  of  the  session  was  the  Bill  which 
Emancipation  ^^  passcd  ou  the  30th  of  August  for  the  emancipation 
0/  the  slaves.  of  the  slaves.  The  abolitionists  had  been  successful  in 
^^-  1807  in  i^utting  an  end  to  the  traffic  in  slaves,  but 

though  raised  mva\\ift  aucV\ia«>vi\ixi^'\\i\i\«aher,  by  means  of  smuggling 
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and  of  the  natural  increase  of  the  race  the  supply  of  human  cattle 
had  been  kept  up  and  slavery  had  continued.  The  Resolutions  of 
1823  had  aimed  at  the  gradual  extinction  of  slavery,  at  alleviat- 
ing its  worst  horrors,  and  raising  the  slaves  to  a  fitting  condition  to 
receive  freedom ;  but  they  had  practically  been  inoperative :  not 
only  had  they  been  continually  thwarted  by  the  condttionof 
planters,  but  the  discovery  that  they  had  rights,  and  weJtSiSr 
that  those  rights  were  acknowledged,  caused  a  very  m«wi«. 
natural  uneasiness  among  the  slaves,  and  had  added  greatly  to  the 
difficulties  under  which  the  planters  laboured.  Their  position  was 
constantly  becoming  worse.  Injudicious  protection  had  been 
ajQTorded  to  sugar,  their  chief  production.  Enormous  duties  had  been 
laid  on  it,  with  a  preference  always  to  the  West  Indian  and  slave- 
grown  article.  During  the  war  the  monopoly  of  production  had 
fallen  chiefly  into  their  hands.  They  had  been  able  to  make  enor- 
mous profits.  As  a  consequence,  just  as  in  the  case  of  com  in 
England,  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane  had  been  carried  on  in  the 
most  reckless  fashion.  Plantations  were  temporarily  occupied  only 
to  be  exhausted  or  sold  at  a  heavy  loss,  and  fresh  land  taken  in.  In 
the  midst  of  this  false  prosperity,  a  wasteful  expenditure  and  a  total 
want  of  economy,  the  natural  consequences  of  easily-gotten  wealth, 
had  become  prevalent ;  the  planters  as  a  body  had  become  deeply 
involved.  The  cessation  of  the  war  had  admitted  other  competitors 
to  the  market.  The  commercial  crisis  in  England  had  seriously 
affected  the  planters'  credit,  and  just  as  the  greatest  efforts  would 
have  been  necessary  to  restore  them  at  all  to  their  old  state  of  pros- 
perity, their  supply  of  slaves  was  diminished,  it  became  more 
difficult  to  work  their  exhausted  land,  and  the  Kesolutions  of  1823, 
and  subsequent  orders  in  Council,  made  the  employment  of  slave 
labour,  which  economists  had  long  known  to  be  really  an  extra- 
vagant form  of  labour,  more  and  more  dif&cult.  These  evils  were 
naturally  attributed  to  the  abolitionists  in  England  and  to  the 
Gk)vemment  which  had  even  partially  listened  to  theoL  As  long 
as  the  unreformed  Parliament  existed,  the  West  Indian  interest  was 
very  strong  in  the  House,  and  the  planters,  who  believed  that  with 
some  help  from  England,  and  with  the  management  of  the  slaves 
left  in  their  own  hands,  they  might  yet  retrieve  their  position,  were 
not  without  hopes.  The  accession  of  the  Grey  ministry  was  a  heavy 
blow  to  them,  for  a  large  section  of  the  supporters  of  the  Govern- 
ment were  almost  as  anxious  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  as  for  the 
passage  of  the  Reform  Bill,  and  it  was  impossiblft  t\vsb\.  «w  xcmv^sJcts  <>^ 
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wfakh  Lofid  Bioi^^iam  was  the  ChanceQor,  who  had  owed  bis  last 
election  chiefly  to  the  abolitionifita'  votes,  should  postpone  the  settle- 
ment of  the  question  long. 

The  conduct  of  the  planters  forced  on  the  crisis.  A  new  series  of 
ninmiiiiw  or  orders  in  Council  was  issued  in  1831  for  the  better  and 
tte  piaatan  more  merdfal  management  of  the  slayes,  for  the  limita- 
i»  condL  tion  of  the  hours  of  labour,  and  for  the  establishment 
^"^  of  official  slaYe-overseers.    AU  the  colonies  except  the 

Crown  colonies,  where  but  little  difficulty  was  met  with,  resented 
highly  this  interference  with  what  they  considered  their  ri^ts  and 
property.  The  language  of  their  assemblies  became  disrespectftd  and 
almost  rebellious.  In  Trinidad  it  was  determined  to  stop  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes  till  the  order  was  repealed,  while  on  the  other  side  the 
slaves  in  Jamaica  burst  into  open  rebellion,  producing  a  loss  esti- 
mated at  j£l,000,000.  In  April  1831,  a  great  meeting  in  London 
declared  that  Qovemment  was  liable  for  these  losses,  and  claims  were 
sent  into  the  Colonial  Secretary  for  damages  caused  by  the  measures 
pursued  by  lus  Majesty's  ministers.  It  was  a  sort  of  declaration  of 
war,  which  was  brought  to  a  point  when,  on  the  17th  of  April,  Lord 
Harewood  presented  a  petition  from  the  West  India  ii^terest  begging 
for  a  fall  inquiry  into  the  laws,  usages,  and  condition  of  the  West 
Indian  colonies,  and  the  possible  fature  improvements,  with  due 
regard  always  to  the  rights  of  private  property.  This  was  in  the 
very  heat  of  the  disctissions  on  the  Reform  BilL  Bent  upon  his  great 
measure,  Lord  Grey  could  not  aflford  to  risk  anything  at  the  moment 
He  therefore  not  only  at  once  granted  the  committee,  but  allowed  a 
sum  of  £100,000,  which  had  been  voted  for  the  relief  of  the  colonies, 
to  be  raised  to  £1,000,000  on  account  of  a  late  destructive  hurri- 
cane. On  the  24th  of  May  Sir  Fowell  Buxton,  the  leader  of  the 
abolitionists,  brought  the  matter  before  the  Lower  House,  while  the 
Chancellor  presented  a  gigantic  petition,  followed  by  many  others, 
in  favour  of  emancipation;  for  the  great  crisis  was  now  over, 
Wellington's  efforts  to  form  a  Government  had  proved  futile,  and 
the  hope  of  the  abolitionists  were  consequently  high.  But,  somewhat 
strangely.  Lord  Althorp  could  not  be  induced  in  the  Lower  House 
to  give  up  Canning*s  idea  of  gradual  emancipation,  and  moved  and 
carried  amendments  upon  Buxton's  motion  in  favour  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  policy  of  1823.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
House  of  Commons  was  still  unreformed,  and  that  the  great  Bill  was 
not  yet  carried. 

With  the  chang^i  m  x^ie  c)cL^i«.Q.\Kt  q^.  Sl^^  House  all  prudential 
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reasons  for  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  ministry  disappeared,  and 
the  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  them  had  become  ^^^  bbmuwIp*- 
much  stronger.  They  therefore  now  undertook  the  ques-  tton  Bm  pmm<i 
tion,  and  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Stanley  to  the  Colonial  ^^'  *"*  ^^^ 
Office  insured  the  success  of  the  measure.  It  was  not  wholly  satis- 
factory to  the  abolitionists.  It  still  bore  traces  of  the  lingering  wish 
for  gradual  emancipation.  All  children  of  slaves  bom  after  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Act,  and  all  children  of  six  years  of  age  and  under,  were 
declared  free,  but  the  rest  of  the  slaves  were  to  serve  a  sort  of 
apprenticeship ;  three-fourths  of  their  time  was  for  a  certain  number 
of  years  to  remain  at  the  disposal  of  the  masters,  the  other  fourth  was 
their  own,  to  be  paid  for  at  a  fixed  rate  of  wages.  The  complete 
£ulure  of  the  Resolutions  of  1823  should  have  taught  the  Government 
the  impossibility  of  this  scheme.  The  period  of  apprenticeship  was 
shortened  from  twelve  to  seven  years,  and  subsequently,  after  a  four 
years'  trial,  the  plan  was  given  up.  The  second  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment scheme  was  the  remuneration  of  the  planters  by  a  loan  of 
^£16,000,000 ;  but  as  Parliament  regarded  this  as  much  too  small  a 
•boon,it  was  subsequently  changed  for  the  enormous  gift  of  ;£20,000,000. 
The  vastness  of  the  sum  was  held  by  many  as  totally  disproportionate 
to  the  loss  of  the  planters ;  by  others  it  was  thought  that,  as  slavery  was 
in  itself  contrary  to  all  right,  the  planters  deserved  no  compensation  for 
the  loss  of  what  they  should  never  have  possessed.  On  the  whole, 
however,  it  was  thought  better  that  so  great  an  act  of  justice  should 
be  generously  completed,  and  the  great  sacrifice  was  willingly  made. 
Wilberforce,  the  father  of  the  movement,  lived  just  long  enough  to 
bless  God  that  the  object  of  his  life  had  been  reached  ;  he  heard  the 
success  of  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  and  died  a  few  days  after- 
wards, on  the  29th  of  July. 

Of  the  great  questions  of  the  day  there  still  remained  the  aU- 
important  one,  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes,  ^eajueiaof 
but  it  was  to  another  Prime  Minister  and  to  a  modified  ^  "^^^^S 
Cabinet  that  the  honour  of  the  introduction  of  the  new  parUuBent. 
Poor  Law  was   to  belong.     In  spite  of  their  large  '•'»'*i^w*- 
majorities,  no  single  measure  of  the  Government  had  been  passed 
without  important  modifications,  no  scheme  had  been  introduced 
that  did  not  bear  upon  it  the  marks  of  compromise,  and  afford  a  dis- 
tinct proof  of  the  inherent  weakness  of  a  Cabinet  divided  against 
itself.    The  speech  from  the  throne  in  the  opening  of  the  year  1834 
did  not  give  any  hope  of  a  firmer  and  more  united  Govemm^ikt,  Tt!k& 
Duke  of  Wellington  was  not  wrong  in  complaimn^  >i\kaX  ^c!»  "^^a^^ 

CON.  Mom.  \l  ^\ 
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definite  promise  of  a  single  GoyiBmment  Bill,  that  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  Cabinet  had  not  produced  European  peace,  that  in  spite  of 
its  majorities  the  Church  policy  of  the  Government  had  fEuled,  and 
that  it  had  carefully  avoided,  even  while  vaunting  the  success  which 
had  attended  it,  to  state  whether  it  intended  the  Coercion  Bill  to  be 
renewed  in  Ireland  or  not  Nor  was  it  doubted  that  he  was  uttering 
the  opinions  of  some  at  least  of  the  Cabinet  itself  when  he  warned 
the  Lords  against  the  tendency  visible  in  several  of  the  late  proceed- 
ings of  the  Government  towards  tampering  with  property  and  the 
introduction  of  the  beginnings  of  the  policy  of  confiscation. 

In  the  Lower  House  both  the  strength  and  weakness  of  the 
Government  were  shortly  to  be  displayed.  (yConnell,  who  had 
talked  so  long  about  the  repeal  of  the  Union,  and  had  thus  kept  up 
R^Mtionof  the  agitation  which  was  so  lucrative  to  himself  was 
SoTmmoit  compelled  at  length  to  make  good  his  promises  and  to 
▼letory.  introduce  a  substantive  motion  for  repeaL    A  length- 

ened debate  followed,  but  terminated  in  a  most  complete  victory 
for  the  Government ;  the  division  showing  a  majority  of  485  in 
favour  of  an  amendment  exactly  contradicting  O'ConneU's  motion.  * 
The  central  position  occupied  by  the  Government  enabled  it,  when  it 
occasionally  joined  heartily  with  one  side  or  the  other,  still  to  com- 
mand the  House  of  Commons,  but  when  questions  arose  of  a  more 
doubtful  sort  its  weakness  became  visible.  Measures  for  the  relief 
of  Ireland  had  been  promised,  and  Mr.  Ward,  a  private  member, 
determined  to  bring  these  promises  to  a  test,  by  introducing  a  motion 
(May  27)  with  regard  to  the  difficult  question  of  the  Irish  Church, 
which  the  ministers  would  gladly  have  left  quiet.  Mr.  Ward's  reso- 
lution stated  that  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Establishment  of  Ireland 
Minigteriai  much  exceeded  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  Protestant 
difficulty  on  population,  that  it  was  the  right  of  the  State  and  of 
motion  on  the  Parliament  to  distribute  Church  property,  and  that  the 
iriah  Church.  temporal  possessions  of  the  Irish  Church  ought  to  be 
reduced.  This  motion  put  the  Government  into  the  greatest  per- 
plexity ;  to  uphold  the  direct  negative  was  to  resign  its  pretensions 
to  be  the  party  of  progress ;  to  accept  it  was  to  shock  some  of  its 
most  important  members.  The  ministers  determined  to  adopt  a 
middle  course,  and  appoint  a  commission  of  mquiry.  They  hoptni 
thereby  to  induce  Mi.  "Waid  to  withdraw  his  motion,  because  the 
question  was  already  m  C^ON^ramsoLX.  V«sA^^  Wt  they  seemed  at 
the  same  time  to  ijjled^"^  >iJsiKm&<^N^  \ft  ^\.  \a.  ^^^^^^sssj&r.  nath 
the  recommendatioiia  oi  \:ti^  ^ots^^kv^^^...    ^t«.^\  ^s>^ 'v^x^  ^^s. 
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pTomise,  Loid  Althorp  went  to  the-Honse  to  meet  Mr.  Ward's 
motion.  But  the  seconder,  Mr.  Grote,  had  advanced  but  a  short 
way  in  the  speech  when  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  rose 
and  said,  that  since  the  beginning  of  the  debate  infoimation  had 
been  brought  to  him  which  induced  him  to  beg  for  a  postponement. 
His  personal  influence  was  so  great  that  the  House  at  once  granted 
his  request.  The  news  he  had  received  was  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Stanley,  the  Colonial  minister,  and  of  Sir  James  Graham,  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  who  regarded  any  interference  with  Bedgiutiinof 
Church  property  with  great  abhorrence.  They  were  ^'JSrJatiTt 
followed  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Postmaster-General,  miaiiten. 
and  by  Lord  Ripon,  Privy  SeaL  The  more  conservative  members  of 
the  Cabinet  had  thus  openly  retired  from  it.  It  might  have  been' 
expected  that  Lord  Durham,  who  had  previously  left  it  upon  opposite 
grounds,  would  have  now  returned  to  office,  and  the  Government 
have  assumed  a  more  distinctly  radical  character.  He  was,  however, 
personally  obnoxious  to  such  members  of  the  party  of  Canning  as 
still  remained  in  office,  and  his  influence  was  dreaded  by  Lord  Grey, 
who,  though  he  continued  as  yet  to  hold  the  Premien^p  in  accor- 
dance with  the  generally  expressed  desire  of  th^  Liberal  party, 
sympathized  at  heart  more  with  the  Tories  than  with  the  Radicals. 
He  expressed  his  feelings  in  his  answer  to  an  address  which  Lord 
Ebzington  got  up  intreating  him  to  retain  his  place.  ''  In  pursuing," 
he  said, ''  a  course  of  salutary  improvement  I  feel  it  indispensable 
that  we  shall  be  allowed  to  proceed  with  deliberation  and  caution ; 
and,  above  all,  that  we  should  not  be  urged  by  a  constant  and  active 
pressure  from  without  to  the  adoption  of  any  measures  the  necessity  of 
which  has  not  been  fully  proved,  and  which  are  not  strictly  regulated 
by  .a  careful  attention  to  the  settled  institutions  of  the  country  both  in 
Church  and  State.  On  no  other  principle  can  this  or  any  other  ad- 
ministration be  conducted  with  advantage  or  safety."  No  difficulty 
was  found  in  filling  the  vacant  places ;  Mr.  Spring  Rice,  who  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  debate  on  the  Union,  became  Secretary  for 
the  Colonies,  and  Lord  Auckland  succeeded  Sir  James  Graham. 

Under  Lord  Grey's  leadership  the  Government  was  enabled  to 
continue  its  course,  because  it  was  recognized  at  the  time  Diffleoitiei  of 
as  the  only  possible  Government ;  the  Conservative  feel-  ^'•y'*  v^^^ 
ing  in  England  was  far  too  strong  to  allow  the  success  of  &  'Ba^^:^^^ 
Government  with  Durham  at  its  head.    On  t^e  o^iJaet  ^mksA,  q^SX^r. 
great  questions  of  the  day  it  was  impoBsLble  to  ^o  \iw^    ^-a'^^^^^ 
Peel  dearly  undeistood  this  position  of  affaaia.    ^^  ^sx-^  ^^^  ^'^^^ 
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Gk>veniment  would  have  no  hope  of  peimanence  ii  it  rested  only 
on  the  support  of  the  extreme  members  of  the  party.  If  the  party 
was  ever  to  be  reconstituted  it  must  loyally  accept  the  changes 
which  had  been  made,  admit  within  its  limits  the  more  conservative- 
minded  of  the  reformers,  and  take  its  stand  on  the  great  Conservative 
instincts  of  the  nation — the  love  of  the  State  Church,  and  the  dread 
of  any  attack  upon  property.  For  the  formation  of  a  Liberal  Con- 
servative Government  the  time  had  not  yet  arrived,  and  the  present 
Government  of  compromise  was  therefore  allowed  to  continue.  But 
the  difficulties  of  the  Premier,  from  the  divergence  of  his  opinions 
&om  those  of  his  colleagues,  soon  became  overwhelming.  It  was 
necessary  to  determine  whether  the  Coercion  Bill  should  be  renewed 
or  not.  But  it  was  possible  to  renew  it  in  a  softened  form,  and  to 
omit  the  most  objectionable  parts — the  suppression  of  the  right  of 
petition  and  the  establishment  of  military  courts.  Such  a  course 
seemed  advisable  to  Mr.  Littleton,  the  Chief  Secretary,  and  recom- 
mended itself  also  to  the  more  liberal  members  of  the  Government, 
Lord  Brougham  and  Lord  Althorp.  The  mischievous  activity  of 
Lord  Brougham  led  him  to  suggest  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  Lord 
Wellesley,  who  had  succeeded  Anglesey,  the  advisability  of  officially 
informing  the  Government  that  he  could  do  without  these  stringent 
clauses.  Wellesley  had  abeady  expressed  himself  privately  to  the 
contrary  effect,  but  was  overpersuaded,  and  followed  the  advice 
of  Littleton  and  Brougham  in  his  official  despatches.  These 
contradictory  opinions  from  the  chief  of  the  Government  were 
naturally  very  embarrassing  to  Lord  Grey.  To  make  matters 
worse,  Littleton  had  attempted  a  personal  reconciliation  with 
O'Connell,  Lord  Althorp  had  known  and  approved  of  this  step, 
but  had  warned  Littleton  against  making  any  pledges.  The 
Secretary  unluckily  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn  into  an  admis- 
sion that  neither  himself  nor  the  Lord  Lieutenant  nor  Lord  Althorp 
approved  of  the  renewal  of  the  obnoxious  clauses.  To  complete  his 
bhinder,  he  did  not  inform  Lord  Althorp  what  he  had  done,  and 
trusted  to  a  promise  of  secresy  on  the  part  of  O'Connell,  the  most 
untrustworthy  of  men.  So  strong  was  Lord  Althorp's  opinion  on 
the  subject,  backed  as  he  believed  it  to  be  by  that  of  Wellesley  and 
of  Littleton,  that  after  being  outvoted  in  the  Cabinet,  he  in  fact 
tendered  his  resignation,  but  was  overruled  by  Lord  Grey. 

On  the  Ist  of  July  the  Premier  introduced  the  Bill  in  its  fall 
form,  asserting,  as  irom'^^'^^'e^*^  private  letters  to  him  he  had  a 
right  to  assert,  tliat  it  ^a&  conasv^^^^^  \vfc^%s5a»r3  V5  NS^a  Irish  Govern- 
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ment.  On  this,  O'Connell,  foigetf ul  of  his  promise,  disclosed  in  the 
Lower  House  his  conversation  with  Littleton,  which  ^^.i-nntion  of 
was  in  £act  a  direct  contradiction  of  Lord  Grey's  asser-  gnt**  minutey. 
tion,  at  the  same  time  implicating  Lord  Althorp  in  the  '"^^  "^ 
deception  played  upon  him.  The  Government  seemed  convicted 
not  only  of  internal  division,  but  of  duplicity.  Lord  Grey  reiterated 
his  assertion  in  the  Upper  House  with  regard  to  the  feelings  of  the 
Lish  Government  as  expressed  to  him,  while  Lord  Althorp  admitted 
that  he  disliked  the  clause,  and  that  Mr.  Littleton  was  justified  in 
telling  O'Connell  that  the  question  was  unsettled  at  the  time  of  their 
conversation.  The  divergence  of  opinion  in  the  Cabinet  was  thus  fully 
brought  out^  and  Lord  Althorp  was  made  to  appear  as  guilty  at  once 
of  having  held  out  false  hopes  to  O'Connell,  and  of  having  waived 
his  own  opinions  for  the  sake  of  retaining  office.  Nothing  could 
have  been  more  alien  to  his  nature  than  this  charge,  especially  as,  far 
from  having  really  pledged  himself  to  O'Connell^  he  had  particularly 
warned  Littleton  against  committing  himself.  But  there  seemed  no 
way  of  escape  without  rendering  still  more  glaring  the  weakness  of  the 
administration.  On  this  ground,  Littleton's  o£fe^  to  resign,  which  he 
felt  in  honour  bound  to  make,  was  rejected;  but,  when  in  theii 
eagerness  to  embarrass  Government  the  Opposition  moved  for  the 
production  of  the  private  letters  of  the  Cabinet,  Lord  Althorp,  in  dis- 
gust at  his  equivocal  position  and  at  the  attempted  introduction  into 
Parliament  of  matters  which  he  held  to  be  wholly  beyond  its 
jurisdiction,  determined  to  resign.  Lord  Grey,  by  no  means  wedded 
to  office,  and  feeling  that  Althorp's  personal  influence  was  the  main 
security  of  the  Government,  at  once  declared  the  administration  at 
an  end.  The  King  had  already  shown,  when  giving  an  answer  to  an 
address  from  the  Bishops,  a  strong  feeling  against  any  attack  upon 
the  property  of  the  Church.  This  known  division  between  the 
sovereign  and  his  advisers,  and  the  evident  weakness  of  the  Cabinet 
itself,  rendered  the  resignation  of  the  ministry  less  surprising  than  it 
otherwise  would  have  been. 

Seeing  the  impossibility  of  forming  a  distinctly  Tory  ministry,  the 
King  was  persuaded  by  Lord  Brougham  to  send  for  Lord 
Lord  Melbourne,  whom  he  instructed  to  give  effect  as  JSSSjT*  * 
far  as  possible  to  his  previously  expressed  wishes,  and  to  ^^  i9« 
form  a  combined  ministry,  admitting  to  office  some  Tories  and  some 
of  those  who  had  left  office  on  Conservative  grounds.   The  attempt  was 
froitless.    Peel  did  not  yet  see  his  desired  opportunity,  and  foreseeing 
the  gradual  reaction  which  must  arise  fromtkeTmBaJd&Wvsrj  ^s^sxAi^Vsat 
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of  the  Whig  administration,  deteimined  to  await  his  time.  The 
King  was  therefore  compelled  to  consent  to  the  reconstruction  under 
Melbourne  of  the  old  ministry.  There  was  very  little  change  in  the 
construction  of  the  Cabinet.  Lord  Melbourne's  own  place  in  the 
Home  Department  was  filled  by  Lord  Duncannon  (Ponsonby),  Sir 
John  Cam  Hobhouse  obtained  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  as  First  Com- 
n]issi9ner  of  the  Woods  and  Forests,  and  Lord  Carlisle  surrendered 
the  Privy  Seal  to  Lord  Mulgrave. 

The  change,  such  as  it  was,  did  not  add  to  the  strength  of  the 
ministry.  The  introduction  of  the  Coercion  Bill  on  the  18th  of 
July,  without  the  stringent  clauses,  seemed  a  confession  that 
some  of  the  ministers  at  all  events  were  acting  contrary  to  con- 
viction, or  that  they  had  weakly  yielded  to  Irish  clamour.  The 
Bill  was  however  passed  with  a  strong  protest  in  the  Lords.  An 
attempt  on  the  29th  of  July  again  to  settie  the  tithe  question 
displayed  still  further  the  inefficiency  of  the  ministry;  they  allowed 

*  themselves  to  be  beaten  in  the  Lower  House  upon  an  amendment 
of  O'Connell,  who,  instead  of  the  proposed  land  tax,  suggested 
the  immediate  payment  of  the  tithes,  diminished  forty  per  cent, 
by  the  landlord.  In  spite  of  their  defeat,  which  so  completely 
changed  their  Bill  that  out  of  172  clauses  111  had  to  be  removed, 
Church  poucy  ^^^^  proceeded  with  it,  but  suffered  a  heavy  defeat 
of  Melbourne'*  on  the  secoud  reading  in  the  Lords.  Their  Church 
policy  was  indeed  throughout  entirely  ineffective.  The 
feeling  that  the  Church  was  in  danger  had  begun  to  take  hold 
not  only  of  the  Lords,  who  systematically  resisted  innovation,  but  of 
the  people  in  England.  The  efforts  of  the  Dissenters,  excited  tc 
demand  religious  equality  by  the  success  of  Irish  agitation,  weie 
fruitless.  Their  petitions  were  indeed  of  a  character  to  cause  some 
fear.  They  begged  for  the  separation  of  Church  and  State,  for  the 
exclusion  of  Bishops  from  Parliament,  for  the  admission  of  Dissenteis 
to  all  the  privileges  of  the  universities.  On  this  last  point  a  Bill 
was  inti  educed.  Largely  signed  petitions  were  sent  in  against  it 
by  the  universities.  All  the  leaders  of  the  Conservative,  or  partially 
Conservative  party,  combined  to  oppose  it,  and  though  it  passed 
the  Lower  House  it  was  rejected  in  the  Lords  (Aug.  1).  In  the 
same  way  the  efforts  of  Government  to  relieve  Dissenters  from 
the  Church  rates,  and  from  the  restrictions  laid  upon  the  right 
of  dissenting  ministers  to  celebrate  marriage,  being  all  conceived 
from  a  Churcli  pomt  oi  ww,  and  assuming  the  form  of  concessions 

blather  than  tlie  gtautm^  oi  •n^^A,^«fc^^&^aateful  to  the  Dissenters 
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themselves,  and  came  to  nothing.  The  plan  for  the  commutation  of 
the  English  tithes  met  with  the  same  fate.  It  was  indeed  a  period  of 
general  ecclesiastical  excitement ;  the  introduction  of  the  appropriation 
clause  in  the  Irish  Tithe  Bill  had  doselytouched  the  feelings  of  English 
Churchmen ;  the  nature  of  the  Church  as  distinct  from  an  institution 
founded  by  and  connected  with  the  State  began  to  be  examined.  A 
party  in  Oxford  undertook  to  enlighten  the  nation  upon  the  character 
of  the  Church  in  a  series  of  tracts,  which  gained  for  the  authors  the 
title  of  Tractarians.  In  these  they  urged  with  great  Ibrce  all  the 
tenets  of  what  is  now  known  as  the  High  Church  party — ^the  doc- 
trine of  apostolic  successbn,  the  sole  efficiency  of  the  sacraments,  the 
sacred  nature  of  the  priesthood,  and  the  insufficiency  of  the  Bible  as 
apart  from  the  explanations  of  Church  tradition.  Their  principles 
rapidly  spread.  At  the  same  time  the  Evangelical  party  lost  several 
of  its  chief  leaders  and  began  to  decline.  And  though  three  parties 
could  still  be  traced,  public  opinion  began  to  divide  itself  chiefly 
between  the  two  great  views  of  those  who  regarded  the  Church  as  an 
institution  indepeudent  in  itself,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  secular 
interference,  and  those  Liberals  who,  attached  as  they  might  be  to  the 
Church  as  a  political  institution,  regarded  it  as  lying  within  the 
sphere  of  politics. 

But  if  their  liberal  Church  policy  was  doomed  to  fedlure,  the 
ministry  was  able  to  do  one  great  work  by  the  reform  .^lu--  ^^i^ 
of  the  Poor  Law.  The  chief  effects  of  tiie  old  Poor  Poor  Law. 
Law  have  been  already  mentioned.  Its  lax  adminis-  ^^  "•** 
tration,  the  power  of  relief  in  the  houses  of  the  paupers,  the  system 
of  allowances  in  aid  of  wages,  and  the  distribution  of  relief  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  children,  had  pauperized  the  agricultural 
poor,  had  withdrawn  the  chief  restraints  on  early  and  imprudent 
marriages,  had  fostered  immorality,  and  increased  the  amount  of  the 
poor  rate  till  it  seemed  as  though  England  would  sink  beneath  the 
burden.  It  had  become  necessary  to  adopt  some  sounder  principles, 
even  although  they  had  the  appearance  of  harshness.  Nor  was  the 
Government  without  experience  by  which  to  guide  its  action.  Al- 
ready in  about  a  hundred  parishes  an  improved  administration  had 
been  tried,  and  in  every  instance  it  had  succeeded ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  certain  parishes  where  the  old  system  remained  in  vigour 
cultivation  had  been  actually  abandoned,  and  the  neighbouring 
parishes  having  to  support  their  poor,  there  was  every  risk  of  the 
plague  spreading  throughout  England.  The  chief  error  in  the  old 
system  was  the  complete  confusion  which  exiE^l^  \s^\^««i  ^^-^^^ 
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and  pauperism,  between  the  industrious  poor  man  and  the  self- 
pauperized  idler.  It  was  this  point  on  which  a  commission  issued  in 
1832  chiefly  insisted.  The  Bill  based  on  their  report  was  in  fact  little 
more  than  a  recurrence  to  the  true  principles  enunciated  in  the  first 
general  Poor  Law  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  To  separate  these  two 
classes  it  was  necessary  that  outdoor  relief  should  be  discontinued 
and  the  allowance  system  put  an  end  to.  Those  only  who  were 
really  in  want  were  to  receive  relief,  but  upon  conditions  which 
should  render  it  certain  that  the  want  was  reaL  In  the  workhouse 
every  able-bodied  man  must  work;  it  was  not  fiEur  that  the  indus- 
trious should  be  called  upon  to  support  an  increasing  race  of  paupers 
raised  in  the  workhouse,  husbands  and  wives  must  therefore  be 
separated ;  for  the  sake  of  training  and  education,  children  must  be 
kept  from  the  possible  contamination  of  the  adult  paupers ;  and  as 
the  maintenance  of  industry  was  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  the 
reform,  &ee  circulation  of  labour  and  the  removal  of  most  of  the 
restrictions  of  the  old  law  of  settlement  were  indispensable.  The 
system  no  doubt  had  a  very  harsh  appearance,  but  its  principles 
could  scarcely  be  questioned.  But  these  principles  were  in  feu^ 
nothing  new ;  all  the  evils  to  be  rectified  had  arisen  from  the  bad 
way  in  which  such  principles  had  been  carried  out.  The  machinery 
then  by  which  relief  was  to  be  administered  was  of  almost  more 
importance  than  the  principles  on  which  it  was  to  be  granted.  For 
economy,  parishes  were  formed  into  unions,  with  one  workhouse 
instead  of  several.  The  method  of  collecting  the  rates  was  left  un- 
changed, the  distribution  was  still  left  to  guardians  and  select 
vestries ;  but  this  local  management  was  placed  under  a  central 
board,  consisting  of  three  commissioners,  with  assistants,  at  first 
twenty-one,  diminished  subsequently  to  nine.  There  was  one  other 
point  which  bore  an  appearance  of  extreme  harshness,  was  much 
objected  to  at  the  time,  and  was  subsequently  changed ;  this  was  an 
attempt  to  check  immorality  by  throwing  the  charge  of  the  mainte- 
nance of  illegitimate  children  upon  the  mother.  This  appeared 
completely  to  shield  the  guilty  father,  and  to  punish  only  the  weak 
and  misguided  mother,  but  in  fact,  as  many  wise  people  saw  at  the 
time,  it  roused  a  feeling  of  self-dependence  and  respect  among 
women,  and  produced  the  very  best  effects ;  the  decrease  of  illegitimate 
births  was  extraordinary.  The  decrease  in  England  was  nearly 
10,000,  or  thirteen  per  cent,  in  two  years.  In  one  point  only  did  it 
appear  that  party  inUieata  could  interfere  with  the  passage  of  the 
BilL     It  ahnoBt  n^ceseaxiX'f  Vor^^  ^^  ^s^mo^ent  repeal  of  the 
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Com  Laws.  Freedom  of  labour,  the  abolition  of  the  Act  of  Settle- 
ment, rendered  such  a  change  indispensable ;  but  this  the  ministry, 
very  anxious  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  touching  laws  which  were 
very  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  agricultural  interest,  still  refused  to  be- 
lieve, and  denied  in  the  most  absolute  terms.  Nevertheless,  between 
the  second  reading  on  the  9th  of  May  and  the  third  reading  of  the  Bill 
on  the  1st  of  July,  a  very  powerful  opposition  had  been  aroused.  It 
was  spoken  of  as  a  Bill  cruel  against  the  poor.  From  a  radical  point 
of  view  the  centralization  of  the  system  was  decried.  The  com- 
missioners were  spoken  of  as  three-tailed  Bashaws.  It  was  however 
carried  by  157  to  50  votes.  This  was  on  the  2nd  of  July,  when 
Lord  Grey  was  still  in  office.  Under  the  new  ministry  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Blill  in  the  Upper  House  passed  into  the  hands  of  Lord 
Brougham  ;  he  supported  it  in  one  of  his  ablest  speeches,  and  it  was 
carried  on  the  second  reading  by  a  very  considerable  majority,  and 
became  law  on  the  14th  of  August.  Although  some  subsequent 
amendments  were  necessary,  it  has  on  the  whole  proved  highly 
successfuL  The  poor  rate,  which  at  the  end  of  the  American  War, 
when  the  population  of  England  was  about  8,000,000,  amounted  to 
;^,132,487,  which  during  the  subsequent  forty  years  of  mismanage- 
ment had  risen  till  in  1833,  when  the  population  was  14,000,000,  it 
had  reached  ;£8,606,501,  was  in  the  course  of  three  years  reduced  by 
upwards  of  £3,000,000. 

But  though  its  character  was  so  free  from  taint  of  party,  though  its 
action  was  on  the  whole  so  beneficial,  the  new  Poor  .. 
Law  was  used,  and  used  with  effect,  to  excite  the  deep-  and  misery 
felt  discontent  which  was  prevalent  in  the  lower  •'*^»®**- 
classes,  and  which  continued  to  increase  and  to  acquire  form  and 
oiganization  during  the  next  four  years,  till  it  assumed  the  definite 
form  of  Chartism,  and  produced  the  very  dangerous  outbreak  in  the 
year  1839.  It  was  scarcely  possible  but  that  such  discontent  should 
exist ;  the  hopes  of  the  poor  man,  raised  to  an  exaggerated  height  by  the 
excitement  of  the  Reform  Bill,  had  been  cruelly  disappointed.  While 
no  doubt  some  good  and  useful  measures  of  reform  had  been  carried, 
it  was  impossible  to  deny  that  the  reform  ministry  had  on  the  whole 
proved  itself  unwilling  and  unable  to  handle  the  great  social  ques- 
tions of  the  time,  that  disputes  in  Parliament  had  fallen  back  into 
their  old  grooves,  and  had  assumed  the  form  of  party  contests  rather 
than  of  efforts  for  the  improvement  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people. 
Hitherto  trade  had  been  fairly  prosperous,  but  in  1835  symptoms 
were  evident  that  this  prosperity  was  disappeaim^',  ^\A^\i^tl^«X!X» 
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of  it  as  it  now  was,  the  Govemment  could  not  go  on,  and  dismissed 
his  ministers,  instructing  Melbourne  at  once  to  send  for  the  Duke  of 
Wellington. 

Ever  since  the  passing  of  the  Beform  Bill  the  conduct  of  Sir  Bobert 
Hie  Pert-  ^^^  ^^  hoexi  extremely  judicious.    In  his  hands  the 

weiiingtoD  Tory  party  had  been  entirely  remodelled ;  there  were 
"'^**^'  indeed  remnants   of  it  unchanged,  especially  in  the 

House  of  Lords,  but  gradually  most  of  the  party  had  separated 
themselves  from  this  remnant,  and  had  taken  the  name  of  Conser- 
vatives, declaring  themselves  as  willing  as  the  Whigs  to  foster 
reforms,  although  only  in  a  Conservative  manner.  It  was  in  vain 
that  the  old  Tories  had  sought  to  keep  the  Duke  of  Wellington  with 
them ;  he  had  wisdom  enough  to  see  that  the  hope  of  the  x>arty  lay 
with  Peel,  and  to  keep  up  the  closest  connection  with  him.  His 
first  step  therefore,  when  summoned  by  the  King,  was  to  send  to 
Peel,  who,  believing  that  the  time  for  a  Conservative  ministry  had 
not  yet  arrived,  had  gone  abroad,  and  was  now  in  Bome.  While 
waiting  for  his  arrival,  the  Duke  took  upon  himself  the  diBcharge  of 
no  less  than  five  offices,  conduct  which,  though  in  ia/A,  perfectly  wise 
and  reasonable,  was  foolishly  complained  of  at  the  time  as  unconsti- 
tutional. Peel,  although  he  was  as  yet  by  no  means  anxious  for 
office,  could  not  but  obey  the  summons,  and  hurried  home  with 
extreme  rapidity.  He  had  hoped  to  obtain  the  support  of  Sir  James 
Graham  and  Mr.  Stanley,  the  late  deserters  from  the  Whig  ministry, 
and  it  was  a  grave  disappointment  when  they  refused  to  act  with  him. 
Thus  prevented  from  forming  the  moderate  Conservative  ministry  he 
intended,  Peel  was  reduced  to  fill  his  places  with  men  of  more  pro- 
nounced opinions,  which  promised  ill  for  any  advance  in  refonn.  He 
himself  became  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury.  The  Foreign,  Home,  War,  and  Colonial  Offices  were  filled 
respectively  by  Wellington,  Goulbum,  Herries,  and  Aberdeen.  Lord 
Lyndhurst  became  Lord  Chancellor,  Hardinge  Irish  Secretary,  and 
Lord  Whamcliffe  Privy  Seal. 

With  this  ministry  Peel  had  to  meet  a  hostile  House  of  ConmionB, 
The  Twnworth  ^^^  ^^®  approach  of  the  Conservatives  to  power  had  com- 
Manifesto.  biucd  Whigs  and  Badicals  in  opposition.     The  Prime 

Jan.  1885.  Minister  therefore  thought  it  necessary  to  dissolve  Par- 

liament, and  took  the  opportunity  of  declaring  his  policy  in  what  ia 
known  as  the  Tamworth  Manifesto.  He  declared  his  acceptance  of 
the  Beform  Bill  as  a  final  settlement  of  the  question,  and  promised 
to  carry  out  its  intentioiia  aa  i«i  ^a  'Ockfci  ^-wsiBted  in  a  wise  and  ca»- 
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fal  improyement  of  old  ingtitations.  As  to  the  othei  qneetions  then 
at  issue  he  would  support  the  inquiry  into  the  state  of  coiporations 
which  the  late  ministry  had  set  on  foot,  and  wished,  as  his  prede- 
cessors had  done,  to  relieve  Dissenters  from  the  Church  rates  and 
from  all  restrictions  on  their  marriages ;  but  upon  the  Irish  Church, 
and  upon  admission  of  Dissenters  to  the  universities,  his  mind  was 
unchanged.  He  continued  to  object  to  the  appropriation  of  Church 
revenues  to  secular  purposes  and  to  granting  degrees  to  Dissenters. 
As  to  whether  any  reform  was  required  in  the  organization  of  the 
English  Church,  his  mind,  he  said,  was  not  yet  made  up.  The  tone 
of  this  Manifesto  was  very  different  from  that  of  the  old  Tory  party,' 
and  shows  that  the  Reform  Bill  had  really  done  its  work,  that 
the  country  had  entered  upon  a  new  era,  when  the  lines  between 
parties  would  be  less  coarsely  drawn,  when  obstinate  obstruction  to 
all  reform  would  be  impossible,  and  the  points  at  issue  confined 
chiefly  to  the  time,  manner,  and  degree,  in  which  reforms  should  be 
carried  out.  But  it  is  impossible  in  a  country  where  party  govern- 
ment has  once  taken  root  that  unprejudiced  discussion  of  measures 
should  become  prevalent.  The  general  principles  of  the  men  by 
whom  the  measures  are  suggested  are,  and  must  be,  invariably  taken 
into  consideration,  and  the  one  party  will  not  fail  to  feel  mistrust  of 
the  other  even  though  the  plans  suggested  are  as  good,  or  better,  than 
their  own,  and  the  contest  between  the  rival  parties  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  country  will  not  cease.  Thus,  in  spite  of  Peel's  modera- 
tion, the  whole  body  of  the  Liberals  were  determined  to  oppose  the 
new  Government  to  the  utmost,  and  not  to  trust  the  administration 
in  the  hands  of  one  who  had  always  represented  the  Tories,  and  who 
still  received  the  support  even  of  the  extreme  members  kav  PwUuiMBt 
of  that  party.  The  elections,  though  they  returned  a  '•*•  *•»  *•■■• 
House,  as  is  generally  the  case,  more  feivourable  to  the  existing 
Gk)vemment  than  that  which  had  been  dissolved,  still  gave  a  con- 
siderable majority  to  the  Liberals. 

From  the  very  first  Peel  held  office  upon  suffirance;  the  only 
question  was  how  to  bring  matters  to  a  point,  as  the  o_,_tiirow 
minister  refused  to  accept  as  his  dismiBsal  anything  but  Peei'i  miniitry. 
a  direct  vote  of  want  of  confidence.    Meanwhile  his  ^'^*'^'*'- 
temper  and  judgment  daily  increased  the  admiration  which  the 
public  began  to  feel  for  him.    He  took  up  several  of  the  late  min- 
isters' measures,  and  carried  them  through  where  they  tkemselve^ 
had  failed.    A  more  complete  liberty  granted  to  the  Disaent^T^^*^ 
regard  to  their  marriages  won  their  approbaWoiL-,  viA  ^cro^^^ 
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could  not  complete  this  measure,  he  was  able  on  going  out  of  office  to 
leave  it  in  the  hands  of  Lord  John  Russell,  by  whom  it  was  settled 
upon  the  principle  that  the  State  was  only  interested  in  the  civil 
contract,  while  churches  and  sects  were  at  liberty  to  add  what 
religious  ceremonies  they  liked.  He  introduced  a  measure  for  the 
voluntary  commutation  of  tithes,  which  seemed  to  be  successful,  re- 
appointed all  the  committees  of  the  preceding  session  for  examining 
abuses,  and  continued  with  good  efifect  the  ecclesiastical  commission  for 
the  organization  of  the  arrangements  of  the  Church.  The  common 
charge  against  him  was  that  he  was  purloining  the  measures  of 
bis  adversaries.  However,  although  he  had  to  stand  constantly  on 
the  defensive,  there  appeared  no  sufficient  grounds  for  a  vote  of  want 
of  confidence.  At  last,  on  the  30th  of  March,  Lord  John  Russell 
brought  the  matter  to  a  crisis  by  proposing  as  a  sort  of  test  question 
that  the  House  should  resolve  itself  into  committee  to  consider  the 
state  of  the  Irish  Church,  with  the  intention  of  applying  any  surplus 
revenues  which  might  be  found  to  general  education,  without  dis- 
tinction of  religion.  In  other  words,  he  reintroduced  the  old  appro- 
priation clause.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Whigs  themselves 
had  abandoned  that  clause,  that  they  had  voted  against  it  in  the  case 
of  Mr.  Ward's  measure,  and  that  they  afterwards  entirely  rejected  it 
But  for  the  time  it  served  the  party  purpose.  Although  Peel 
declared,  and  declared  rightly,  that  the  -feeling  of  England  was 
against  it,  the  votes  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish  members  carried  the 
day,  and  the  ministry  was  beaten  on  the  3rd  of  April  by  a  majority 
of  thirty-three.  On  the  8th  Sir  Robert  Peel  announced  his  resig- 
nation. 

The  Whigs  were  thus  again  triumphant.  The  history  of  their 
weakness  and  their  difficulties  belong  to  a  period  of  history  which 
lies  beyond  the  limits  of  this  work.  But  one  measure  which  they 
brought  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  requires  mention  as  completing 
in  one  very  important  point  the  work  of  the  Reform  Bill.  This  was 
the  reform  of  corporations.  With  this  exception  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  describe  the  course  of  their  measures  without  following  them 
so  far  that  they  become  a  part  rather  of  present  politics  than  of  past 
history.  But  this  reform  to  which  they  at  once  pledged  themselves 
was  scarcely  less  important  for  the  purification  of  local  government 
than  the  Reform  liWi  iU^\i  \i^<i  b^en  with  regard  to  the  central 

Legislature. 

On  the  exteuBion  oi  ^-V^  ix^^^^  «^  "^'^  ^"^^^SN.'^^'^^^^^s&m 
Bill,  attention  liad\)eeii  dmv^u\.o\Xi^  WX.  Si^^Vx^^  '3:.^w^..s^j:«. ^ 
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corporate  towns  many  of  the  electors  who  had  the  right  to  join  in 
choosing  members  for  Parliament  had  no  voice  at  all  in  q^^^j^  ^^ 
the  management  of  their  own  local  affairs.  It  was  clearly  mviicipfti 
for  the  interest  of  the  reform  party  to  remove  this  '*'''*"*'•"■• 
abnse,  and  to  secure  still  stronger  support  &om  the  middle  class  of 
citizens  among  whom  their  strength  already  lay.  In  1833  a  com- 
mission of  ten  members  had  been  issued  to  inquire  into  the  condition 
of  the  corporations  of  England  and  Wales.  Nominated  during  the 
first  days  of  the  popular  triumph,  and  with  a  party  object,  it  was 
natural  that  the  commissioners  should  be  drawn  entirely  from  the 
ranks  of  the  reformers.  Their  report  was  therefore  open  to  the 
charge  of  onesidedness,  but  it  brought  a  state  of  things  to  light 
which  thoroughly  justified  the  Government  in  introducing  a  great 
measure  of  reform.  The  constitution,  oiiginally  popular,  of  the 
English  boroughs  had  in  lapse  of  time  been  completely  altered. 
The  rights  of  citizenship,  originally  belonging  to  all  fully  quialified 
&eemen  residing  within  the  borough,  had  been  gradually  confined 
to  a  small  class  technically  spoken  of  as  the  Freemen,  many  of 
whom  were  so  decayed  as  not  only  to  pay  no  rates,  but  in  some 
cases  to  be  themselves  dependent  on  the  poor  rates.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  town  and  administration  of  the  corporate  property, 
and,  before  the  Beform  Bill,  the  election  of  parliaments^  repre- 
sentatives, had  in  some  instances  fallen  into  the  hands  of  an  ezdu- 
give  council,  who  had  the  right  of  filling  up  the  vacancies  in  its 
own  numbers.  A  variety  of  circumstances  had  contributed  to  these 
changes.  Birth,  marriage,  apprenticeship,  or  membership  of  some 
guild,  originally  tests  of  residence,  had  after  a  time  acted  so  as  to 
exclude  large  numbers  of  residents  from  the  ranks  of  the  freemen. 
Wealth  introduced  a  division  of  classes,  and  unchecked  encroach- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  wealthy  had  gone  still  further  to  exclude 
many  &om  their  rights.  Political  reasons  had  induced  the  Crown 
to  seek  the  support  of  the  boroughs  in  Parliament,  and,  especially  in 
the  time  of  the  Tudors,  new  charters  had  been  granted  wldch  placed 
the  local  government  entirely  in  the  hands  of  self-elected  coimcils, 
much  more  easily  handled  for  political  purposes  than  widespread  con- 
stituencies. The  same  process  had  been  continued  by  the  Stuarts. 
James  II.  even  went  further,  and  his  attempt  to  nominate  corpora- 
tions of  boroughs  was  not  the  least  of  the  causes  of  the  B^^QkVo&k^sfc^u. 
Though  the  project  failed,  the  close  co^poratio^lftya\JesIl'^%aw«!l^aassi^^ 
both  \>y  WMga  and  Tones,  who  found  tlieir  poU\ic«l  aA^«oX»%^*'^^'^^ 
Tbj3  perversion  of  municipal  ammgementa  iot  po^^iiGaX  YQ^r^«»^^^**^ 
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been  attended  with  many  practical  abuses.  In  tbe  fiist  place,  the 
corporations,  which  had  in  their  hands  the  government  of  large  and 
important  towns,  by  no  means  represented  the  property,  intelligence, 
or  population  of  those  towns.  Thus  m  Ipswich,  of  2000  ratepayers 
only  287  belonged  to  the  corporation.  At  Cambridge,  out  of  20,000 
inhabitants,  only  118  were  freemen,  while  of  the  property,  which  was 
valued  at  j£25,000,  only  j£2100  was  the  property  of  freemen.  In 
Norwich,  j^5,500  was  the  value  of  the  rated  property,  j£l  8,200  of 
this  belonged  to  those  who  were  not.  freemen.  Again,  these  self- 
elected  governors  constantly  misappropriated  the  corporate  funds, 
which,  as  the  gross  income  of  the  corporations  was  ;£366,000,  was  a 
matter  of  considerable  importance ;  the  corporate  offices  were  filled 
by  favour,  the  charities  employed  for  the  purchase  of  votes,  and  laige 
sums  spent  upon  feasting  and  other  useless  shows,  while  the  townsmen 
at  large  were  rated  for  all  local  purposes.  The  distribution  of  these  rates 
again  was  in  the  hands  of  the  same  people  who  exacted  them,  and  no 
account  of  how  they  were  employed  could  be  obtained.  To  cure  thii 
general  state  of  corruption  was  the  intention  of  the  new  measure. 

The  measure  included  178  boroughs.  It  began  by  marking  out 
Tbe  Monidpai  *^®^  boundaries,  where  possible  in  accordance  witii  the 
Refom  Bta        boundaries  of  the  electoral  borough.    The  object  of  the 

p  •  7,  w.  202  ^^  ^^^  ^  centralize,  but  on  the  contrary  to  im- 
prove local  administration ;  it  v/as  not  therefore  proposed  to  withdraw 
business  from  the  hands  of  the  corporation,  with  the  exception  of 
the  administration  of  charities  and  church  funds,  which  were 
respectively  placed  in  tbe  hands  of  trustees  named  by  the  Loid 
Chancellor  and  of  the  ecclesiastical  Commissioners.  It  was  the  nattue 
of  the  corporation  itself  which  was  to  be  improved.  In  accordance 
with  the  principle  of  the  Whig  party,  the  new  governing  bodies  were 
to  be  elected  by  constituencies  of  considerable  breadth,  but  confined 
to  the  middle  classes.  A  three  years'  residence  and  payment  of  the 
poor  and  borough  rates  was  to  be  the  qualification  of  an  elector.  By 
them  the  new  governing  body,  called  the  town  council,  was  chosen, 
which  together  with  the  constituency  formed  the  corporation.  To 
committees  of  the  town  council  were  intrusted  the  administration  of 
the  various  branches  of  local  government*  To  the  whole  body  col- 
lectively was  given  the  management  of  the  borough  funds,  the  proper 
expenditure  of  which  was  to  be  guaranteed  by  a  publication  of  the 
accounts,  properly  audited  by  auditors  not  themselves  town  coun- 
cillors. The  Govftximi«n\.  T^s^^tved  in  its  own  hand  the  right  of 
appointing  Jiiftticea  oi  X.^^  ^w»  wA^«A\sas^s^w»teia  when  requiwi 
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Thougli  the  change  was  sweeping,  and  seemed  somewhat  to  affect  the 
rights  of  proper^,  the  abuses  weie  so  glaring  that  the  Bill  easily 
passed  the  Lower  House.  In  the  Lords  several  amendments  were 
passed  against  the  Gk)yemmenty  especially  one  retaining  their  old 
privilege  to  existing  freemen,  but  somewhat  to  the  disappointment 
of  the  Tories,  the  Conmions  accepted  the  amendment,  and  the  Bill 
was  passed  on  the  7th  of  September. 

So  absorbing  had  been  the  interest  of  domestic  questions  that 
foreign  affeiirs  had  been  somewhat  disregarded.  Yet  p^^^^j^ 
from  time  to  time  they  had  come  before  the  public  dipionuuTof 
attention,  and  were  in  themselves  of  considerable  im-  '•'"•'■*®^ 
portance.  They  had  fallen  chiefly  into  the  hands  of  Lord  Palmer- 
ston,  a  disciple  of  Canning's,  and  therefore  by  principle  an  upholder 
of  peace  and  of  the  doctrine  of  non-intervention,  but  inspired  also 
as  his  master  had  been  with  an  admiration  and  love  for  the  institu- 
tions of  constitutional  monarchy,  which  led  him  into  a  line  of  conduct 
which  it  is  difficult  to  harmonize  with  his  professed  principles.  The 
most  striking  characteristic  of  our  foreign  policy  in  his  hands  was 
the  dose  apparent  union  with  France  in  opposition  to  the  three 
Eastern  powers,  which  Palmerston  still  regarded  as  tainted  with  the 
old  principle  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  and  of  one  of  which,  namely 
Russia,  he  was  sensitively  mistrustful  on  all  points  connected  with 
the  policy  of  the  East  of  Europe.  The  sympathy  between  England 
and  France  was  inevitable.  In  some  sense  the  kings  of  the  two 
countries  were  both  citizen  kings,  the  great  change  which  had  taken 
place  in  England  was  the  counterpart  of  the  Revolution  of  July.  In 
both  countries  it  was  the  middle- class  which  had  just  obtained  the 
predominance.  In  both  countries  there  was  the  same  character  of 
government,  and  both  expressed  the  same  desire  for  peace.  At  the 
same  time  the  questions  which  agitated  Western  Europe  were  all  more 
or  less  connected  with  the  establishment  of  that  form  of  government 
which  both  countries  admired. 

The  influence  of  the  Revolution  of  July  had,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned, spread  far  and  wide  over  Europe,  but  had  made   *,,,<,«,ttoa 
itself  most  prominently  felt  in  Belgium,  which  had   of  Poland, 
broken  loose  from  its  enforced  connection  with  Holland,  ***** 
and  in  Poland,  which  rose  in  insurrection  to  free  itself  from  the  rule 
of  Russia.    With  Poland  England  had  little  to  do.    In  the  existing 
state  of  circumstances,  though  the  sympathy  of  all  classes  was 
strongly  with  the  Poles,  armed  interference  was  not  to  be  thoug^ht  oi^ 
and  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  the  total  ft\ib^wg!a.^cm  0I  >iN\a^.  ^giS^ssjX. 

COH.    MOW.  V^*^ 
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nation,  aflei  a  very  brave  but  inefifectual  attempt  to  withstand  the 
miglit  of  Ruflsia.  The  fall  of  Warsaw  sealed  its  fate;  it  was  incor- 
porated, contrary  to  all  the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  with 
the  Russian  empire. 

But  Belgium  was  nearer  home.  Its  creation  into  a  strong  kingdom 
Fomuttion  ^^  been  the  pet  scheme  of  English  diplomatists ;  it  was 
of  Beigiom.  impossible  to  leave  it  to  be  overwhelmed  by  Holland,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Eastern  powers,  or  to  be  absorbed  by  France. 
The  difficult  duty  of  the  English  minister  was  so  to  undo  the  work 
of  his  predecessors  as  if  possible  to  prevent  a  war  which  would 
inevitably  have  arisen  in  either  of  the  above  cases,  and  so  to 
preserve  the  independence  of  the  Belgians  that  they  might  yet 
serve  in  some  degree  to  fulfil  the  object  of  the  negotiators  of  Vienna, 
as  a  check  upon  the  power  of  France.  To  gain  these  ends  he 
induced  the  five  great  powers  to  send  representatives  to  a  Congress 
in  London.  The  first  difficulty  was  to  restrain  the  ambitious 
desires  of  France,  where  the  propagandist  and  conquering  spirit 
seemed  for  the  moment  to  have  been  reawakened  by  the  late  revo- 
lution. The  original  plan  of  mediation  was  rejected  by  the  King 
of  the  Netherlands,  who,  trusting  to  the  assistance  of  Russia, 
invaded  Belgium,  and  was  only  dislodged  by  the  appearance  of  a 
French  army.  After  a  period  of  some  anxiety,  the  firmness  of 
Palmerston  was  successful  in  causing  the  withdrawal  of  the  French 
troops,  and  the  rejection  of  the  crown  by  the  King's  son  the  Due 
de  Nemours.  The  immediate  danger  of  war  being  thus  averted,  the 
London  Conference  drew  up  twenty-four  articles  (Nov.  15,  1831),  on 
which,  though  they  were  not  thoroughly  acceptable  to  either  party,  it 
was  determined  to  insist.  They  specified  the  limits  of  the  new 
kingdom  more  favourably  for  Holland  than  had  been  the  case  in  the 
preceding  and  rejected  scheme,  and  settled  the  division  of  the  public 
debt  Upon  the  understanding  that  these  arrangements  were  final, 
Prince  Leopold,  the  husband  of  the  late  Princess  Charlotte,  accepted 
the  throne,  not  however,  as  Palmerston  was  careful  to  explain,  as  the 
English  candidate,  but  as  a  man  generally  acceptable  to  the  powers. 
He  shortly  rendered  his  position  more  secure  by  marrying  a  daughter 
of  the  French  King.  But  the  difficulties  did  not  end  with  his 
acceptance  of  the  throne  ;  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  continued  to 
refuse  the  preferred  terms,  till  at  length  the  two  Western  powers  lost 
patience,  and  unable  to  procure  the  assistance  of  the  other  members  of 
the  Conference,  took.  l\ift  matter  into  their  own  hands,  laid  an  embaijjo 
on  the  Dutch  6la\pa,>Aocka.^^^'0sv^T$!wc»\i5CQ.  qC  the  Scheldt,  and  laid 
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siege  to  Antweip  with  a  French,  army.  After  a  very  gallant  defence, 
Antwerp  yielded,  and  though  the  final  settlement  between  the 
countries  was  postponed  till  1839,  a  provisional  armistice  was  entered 
into  which  practically  put  an  end  to  the  difficulties. 

As  important  as  Belgium  were  the  affairs  of  Portugal  and  Spain. 
Don  Miguel  had  pursued  his  career  of  cruelty  and  folly.  AfUn  of 
Acts  of  unjustifiable  violence  committed  on  the  subjects  'o«*««^ 
of  France  -had  compelled  the  French  Government,  in  July  1831,  to 
send  a  squadron  to  the  Tagus  to  obtain  satisfaction,  a. measure  which 
threatened  for  an  instant  serious  consequences,  as  the  English  Govern- 
ment still  felt  itself  pledged  to  uphold  Portugal,  its  old  ally. 
Fortunately  Miguel  was  too  foolish  to  see  his  opportunity.  Still 
worse  behaviour  towards  some  English  subjects  brought  a  British 
fleet  to  Portugal  in  the  following  spring  also  to  demand  satisfaction. 
It  became  certain  that  the  two  Western  powers  would  act  in  union 
there  as  they  had  already  done  in  Belgium.  While  continuing 
nominally  a  strict  neutrality,  all  sorts  of  volunteer  assistance  was 
allowed  to  join  Don  Pedro,  when  in  July  1832  he  landed  at  Oporto, 
again  to  assert  the  claims  of  his  young  daughter.  An  Englishman 
commanded  his  fleet,  a  Frenchman  his  army,  and  his  troops  were 
largely  composed  of  volunteers  from  botn  nations.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  French  Legitimists,  with  Marshal  Bourmout  at  their  head, 
crowded  to  assist  Don  MigueL  For  a  while  Don  Pedro's  expedition  . 
met  with  poor  success  ;  he  could  barely  make  good  his  position  in 
Oporto,  but  in  the  middle  of  the  next  year.  Admiral  Sartorius 
having  given  place  to  Napier,  the  tide  of  victory  changed,  MigueFs 
fleet  was  destroyed  off  St.  Vincent,  and  before  the  end  of  June 
Lisbon  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Queen's  adherents.  For  some  while 
longer  the  strife  was  continued ;  but  the  Whigs  could  boast  that  the 
question  was  practically  settled,  and  constitational  government 
established,  although  the  assertion  they  made  that  they  had  held  a 
strict  neutrality,  and  without  helping  either  side  had  allowed  them  to 
fight  the  matter  out,  was  scarcely  consistent  with  truth. 

The  success  of  constitutional  principles  hi  Portugal  was  speedily 
followed  by  events  which  produced  the  same  results  in  Affain  of 
Spain.    The  law  of  succession  in  that  country  had  been  ^'p**^ 
again  and  again  changed ;   the  liberal  constitution  of  1812  had 
excluded  females ;  Ferdinand  in  1830  had  again  admitted  them  to 
the  succession,  but,  frightened  by  a  dangerous  illness,  and  under 
pressure  from  the  priests,  he  subsequently  withdrew  this  decree,  thus- 
leaving  his  brother  Don  Carlos,  an  extreme  abao\u\As\.,\ifevc  \o  V\>^^ 
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thione.  The  return  of  health  bronght  him  tinder  other  influences. 
He  had  married  a  young  Neapolitan  Princess,  Christina,  by  whom  he 
had  two  daughters,  and  through  her  influence  he  was  induced,  in 
1832,  to  re-establish  the  old  law,  settling  the  crown  on  his  daughter 
Isabella.  In  September  1832  he  died,  and  when  Isabella  was  pro- 
claimed Queen  and  Christina  Begent,  Carlos  met  with  considerable 
sympathy,  especially  among  the  clergy,  the  peasantry  and  the  old 
nobility,  as  they  considered  him  tricked  out  of  his  inheritance  by 
Christina's  influence.  But  Christina  had  sense  enough  to  throw  her- 
self heartily  upon  the  side  of  the  Liberal  government,  and  rallied 
round  her  all  the  friends  of  constitutionalism  in  Spain  and  elsewhere. 
Thus  there  were  in  each  of  the  neighbouring  countries  of  the  Penin- 
sula a  young  Queen  representing  constitutional  principles,  opposed 
to  an  uncle  with  absolutist  views  claiming  the  throne.  The  Queen 
was  successful  in  Spain  ;  the  Cortes  was  sunmioned  under  a  Liberal 
minister,  and  Don  Carlos  was  driven  &om  the  country.  The 
similarity  of  their  positions  made  the  cause  of  the  two  Princes  one, 
and  Carlos  betook  himself  to  Don  Miguel,  who  was  still  after  his 
expulsion  from  Lisbon  lying  at  Santarem.  Lord  Palmerston  saw  in 
this  position  of  affairs  an  opportunity  for  carrying  out  his  great  object, 
of  supporting  constitutionalism  and  aiming  a  blow  against  the 
absolute  powers  of  the  East.  He  arranged,  early  in  the  year  1834,  a 
Quadruple  Alliance,  primarily  between  Spain  and  Portugal,  for  the 
purpose  of  expelling  the  claimants  to  both  countries  from  the  Penin- 
sula, a  movement  which  was  to  be  supported  in  case  of  necessity  by 
a  French  army  and  an  English  fleet. 

Thus,  as  in  the  affairs  of  Belgium,  France  and  England  had  bees 
The  Quadrunto  s^ccessful  in  thwarting  the  Eastern  powers  and  estab- 
Aiuance.  lishiug  a  Constitutional  power,  so  now  again  they  had 

"**•  induced  Spain  and  Portugal  to  add  their  weight  to  the 

constitutional  cause.  "  I  reckon  this  to  be  a  great  stroke,"  said  Pal- 
merston ;  "  in  the  first  place  it  will  settle  Portugal,  and  go  some  way 
to  settle  Spain  also,  but  what  is  of  more  permanent  and  essential  im- 
portance, it  establishes  a  quadruple  alliance  between. the  States  of  the 
West,  which  will  serve  as  a  powerful  counterpoise  to  the  Holy  Alliaoce 
of  the  East."  The  treaty  did  in  fact  at  once  put  an  end  to  the 
opposition  of  Don  Miguel.  A  Spanish  army  marched  to  attack  him 
on  the  rear,  and  he  surrendered,  and  promised  to  leave  the  Peninsula. 
In  the  affairs  of  Spain  the  treaty  was  not  so  effectual.  Don  Carloa 
escaped  in  an  Eng\\s\i  ^\i\^,  to  return  subsequently  and  carry  on  « 
civil  war,  whicVi  \aa.\.e^  \.\\\.  \%\^.   \>\flMM^  \3aa.t  period  the  English, 
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though  still  preserving  external  neutrality,  aUowed  an  English  legion, 
under  the  command  of  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans,  to  go  to  the  assistance  of 
the  Queen,  whose  final  triumph  he  materially  assisted  in  gaining. 
The  whole  fruit  of  the  Whig  foreign  policy,  and  of  the  friendship 
with  France,  which  the  similarity  of  feeling  in  the  two  countries  had 
engendered,  was  to  consolidate  for  the  time  the  West  of  Europe  upon 
constitutional  principles,  in  well-defined  opposition  to  the  East  But 
this  had  not  been  done  without  the  exertion  of  an  amount  of  in- 
fluence, and  an  indirect  employment  of  physical  force,  which  could 
scarcely  be  honestly  veiled  under  the  name  of  neutrality ;  nor  had 
the  joint  influence  of  the  two  countries  been  sufficient  to  check  the 
growth  of  Russia  in  the  East.  Mahomet  Ali,  the  Pasha  ^^^^^^ 
of  l^ypt,  had  formed  the  idea  of  creating  an  Arabian  ftgaiufe  BuaUn 
monarchy  from  portions  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  His  •*'"*** 
adopted  son  and  heir,  Ibrahim  Pasha,  overran  the  whole  of  Syria, 
and,  in  1832,  seemed  on  the  highroad  to  Constantinople.  In  its 
extremity  the  Porte  applied  to  Eussia  for  assistance,  and  although 
the  French  ambassador  contrived  a  temporary  arrangement  with  the 
Pasha  which  postponed  for  a  time  the  inteiference  of  the  Russians, 
the  farther  advance  of  Ibrahim  compelled  a  renewed  demand  for 
help,  and  finally,  on  July  8, 1833,  most  of  the  demands  of  Mahomet 
Ali  were  granted,  and  thft  Treaty  of  Unkiax  Skelesi  xtMKty«f 
was  signed  with  Russia,  which  opened  the  Rosphorus  to  ^'****'  skded. 
the  Russians,  and  closed  the  Dardanelles  to  the  ships  of  war  of 
other  nations  ;<4he  protests  of  England  and  France  remained  en- 
tirely tmheeded. 

Palmerston's  dislike  to  the  advance  of  Russia  in  the  East  rested 
not  only  on  his  general  antipathy  to  the  prince,  whom 
he  regarded  as  the  head  of  the  absolutist  party,  but  of  aiiidn 
arose  from  the  feeling  that  it  was  necessary  to  secure  ^  '***"*' 
our  road  to  India,  which  has  been  the  chief  spring  of  the  policy  of 
England  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  indeed,  that 'nothing  should 
interfere  with  our  Indian  possessions,  became  yearly  more  important. 
Uninfluenced  in  its  general  course  by  the  changes  of  parties,  the 
Indian  Empire  had  been  steadily  increasing  for  the  last  thirty 
years.     Though  Wellesle/s  view   stated   broadly,  that  England 
must   be   the  one  great  power  of  India,  was  not  accepted   by 
several  of  his  successors,  without  wish  of  their  own  Uiey  had 
been  compelled  to  act  much  as  he  would  have  SAt^^  cATkS^»s:d(S:5 
to  increase  the  English  4o|iunions,  and  to  com^^leX^  >^^  «^^^t9^  cfi 
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fabddiary  treatieB  with  those  poweis  which  were  still  allowed  a 
separate  existence. 

Lord  Comwallis'  second  tenure  of  office,  interrapted  by  his  speedy 
^aaag^jB^  death,  was  too  brief  to  allow  him  to  reverse  his  pre- 
j«i7— oetw  'decessor's  policy,  as  seems  to  have  been  his  intention. 
Sir  o.  Buiov.  Nor  was  the  government  of  Sir  George  Barlow,  one  of 
"••-"^••^-  the  dvil  servants  of  the  Company,  who  devoted  him- 
self chiefly  to  the  financial  bnsiness  of  hisi  office,  of  sufficient  length 
Lotd  mnto.  to  producc  much  effect.  Bat  during  the  rule  of  Lord 
uoT— isis.  Minto,  sent  out  to  replace  him  by  the  Grenville  admin- 
istration in  1807,  some  events  of  importance  took  place.  Of  these 
the  most  important  were  the  capture  of  the  Dutch  and  French 
possessions  in  the  East,  the  check  which  was  given  to  the  rising 
kingdom  of  the  Sikhs  in  the  Punjaub,  and  the  strange  incident  of  a 
mutiny  of  the  English  officers  in  Madras.  In  July  1810  the  Ldand 
oavtweof  ^^  Bourbon  was  taken  with  little  loss,  and  in  the 
Bauviftand  following  November,  General  Abercrombie,  with  an 
Manrittu.  expedition  consisting  of  troops  firom  Bengal  and  Madras, 
attacked  the  Isle  of  France ;  within  three  days  of  his  reaching  the 
island  he  succeeded  in  overcoming  all  opposition,  the  island  was 
surrendered,  and  the  last  remnant  of  French  power  in  the  East 
disappeared.  In  February  of  the  same  year  the  possessions  of 
Holland,  then  forming  a  part  of  the  French  Empire,  were  also 
attacked,  and  in  1811  a  considerable  army  was  landed  in  Java. 
Batavia  at  once  surrendered,  but  it  was  not  till  after  a  severe  battle 
with  the  Dutch  General  Jansens,  and  the  loss  of  about  a  thousand 
men,  that  the  island  was  subdued ;  it  was  intrusted  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Mr.  Baffles,  afterwards  Sir  Stamford,  and  was  much  im- 
proved under  his  hands,  but  at  the  Peace  of  Vienna  it  was  restored 
with  most  other  colonial  conquests.  It  has  been  believed  that  its 
value  and  wealth  were  not  thoroughly  known  or  appreciated  by  the 
ministry  at  the  time.  It  was  the  interest  of  the  European  war 
also  which  brought  Lord  Minto's  government  into  contact  with 
powers  on  the  north-east  of  India.  A  French  embassy  to  Persia, 
Check  of  really  directed  against  the  Russians,  was   thought  to 

the  Bikhf.  \\x<y^  reference  to  an  intepded  attack  upon  India,  which 

was  known  to  have  been  at  an  earlier  time  a  favourite  project  of 
Napoleon's.  It  became  therefore  necessary  for  the  English  Govern- 
ment to  attempt  lo  e&cuie  the  friendship  of  the  Affghans  and  the 
Sikhs.  Thia  latter  t^c^,  csn^^-^  ^ss^gssitftd  in  a  sort  of  confede- 
racy, had  been  gtaA\x«iX\b'  \stavx^\  TxsA^t  '^^  ^ssSlss^^oiji  of  erne 
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fj&mily,  the  lepresentatiye  of  which  was  now  Runjeet  Singh.  In 
their  diead  of  the  French,  the  English  were  for  a  while  blind  to 
his  encroachments  even  on  the  east  of  the  Sutlej,  but  as  events  in 
Europe  showed  that  Napoleon's  Eastern  dreams  were  for  the  present 
over,  a  firmer  tone  was  adopted,  and  in  1809  the  appearance  of 
English  troops  proved  to  Runjeet  that  his  hopes  of  further  conquest 
were  futile,  and  he  consented  to  enter  into  a  treaty  of  perpetual 
friendship.  The  mutiny  at  Madras  was  somewhat  similar  to  that 
which  CUve  had  suppressed  in  the  Bengal  army.  The  withdrawal  of 
an  allowance  known  as  the  tent  contract  was  the  imme-  jf^tiBy  %\ 
diate  cause  of  the  disaffection,  but  there  had  been  for  ><»*«* 
some  time  discontent  among  the  officers,  unfortunately  supported  by 
some  whose  age  and  position  gave  them  influence  over  their  juniors. 
General  Macdowell,  having  been  refused  a  seat  in  the  Council,  had 
thrown  up  his  command,  and  was  returning  to  England  in  disgust. 
He  entered  into  an  unseemly  quarrel  with  the  Quartermaster-Qeneral, 
Colonel  Munro,  and  published  a  general  order  declaring  that  had  he 
remained  in  India  he  would  have  brought  him  to  a  court-martial. 
The  Government,  in  great  anger,  suspended  those  officers  who  had 
assisted  in  publishing  the  general  order,  and  finding  them  largely 
supported  by  their  fellow-officers,  proceeded  to  remove  a  considerable 
number  from  their  command.  This  was  followed  by  an  open  mutiny 
which  broke  out  in  Hyderabad,  Seringapatam,  and  elsewhere.  At 
Seringapatam  the  mutineers  were  suppressed  by  force  of  arms,  else- 
where they  came  to  their  senses,  and  accepted  the  conditions  imposed 
on  them  by  Lord  Minto,  who  had  come  to  Madras  to  attempt  to  meet 
the  difficulty.  Lord  Minto  returned  to  England  in  1813,  after  an 
honourable  discharge  of  his  duties,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Earl  of 
Moira,  afterwards  Marquis  of  Hastings. 

It  was  during  Lord  Moira's  administration  that  the  work  of 
Wellesley  was  completed  and  the  position  of  England  „ 
rendered  absolutely  paramount  in   India.     His  first  ofHuttngi. 
difficulties  were  with  Nepaul,  where  the  Goorkhas  had  "**-"*•• 
succeeded  in  establishing  a  power  of  some  importance,  and  had  not 
refrained  from  attacking  English  territory.    The  war  wwwtth 
was  a  severe  one ;  on  more  than  one  occasion  the  Eng-  '•pml 
lish  troops  were  defeated  or  foiled  by  the  strong  fortifications  of  their 
opponents.    But  after  two  campaigns,  in  1815,  Sir  David  Ochterlony 
succeeded  in  securing  the  hill-fortresses  and  compelling  the  Qoorkb.^^ 
chief  to  come  to  terms.    The  Nepaulese  surrendered  to  t!i<&  lSr&9^«^^ 
a  portion  of  the  Terrai,  a  territory  lying  to  tSie  ttoul\i  ol  )^<^  ^AS'Q3!^sr^ 
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leiimtated  a  consideiable  number  of  the  small  piinces  they  had 
lately  dispossessed,  and  leceived  an  English  leddent  at  Catmandpo, 
their  capitaL  It  was  at  the  close  of  this  war  that  Lord  Moira  re- 
ceived his  marqnisate.  Bnt  events,  to  which  Lord  Hastings  owes  his 
chief  celebrity,  arose  in  a  more  important  quarter.  The  centre  of  Lidia 
was  occupied  by  the  great  princes  of  the  Mahratta  nation,  who, 
though  subdued  by  Lord  Wellesley,  were  uneasy  under  their  altered 
circumstances,  and  were  dreaming  of  the  restoration  of  their  national 
greatness.  Their  nominal  head  was  the  Peishwa  resident  at  Poonah, 
and  now  placed  under  a  subsidiaiy  treaty  with  the  English.  These 
princes  kept  up  communications  among  themselves.  Agents  from 
Poonah  were  at  all  their  courts,  and  some  of  them  certainly  engaged 
•  in  intrigues  both  with  the  Nepaulese  and  Runjeet  Singh, 

fiM  pindttriM  the  late  enemies  of  the  English.  Besides  these  covert 
uuiKaiinuu.  ^^^  daugerous  enemies,  there  existed  a  body  of  feee- 
booters  called  the  Pindaries.  Becruited  from  all  nations  and  all 
religions,  their  hordes  found  employment  sometimes  with  the  armi^ 
of  the  native  princes  at  war  with  each  other,  sometimes  in  predatory 
excursion9  of  their  own.  The  reward  for  which  they  served  was 
nearly  always  the  right  to  rob.  Their  expeditions  were  of  the  most 
destructive  character ;  all  mounted  and  lightly  armed,  they  crossed 
the  country  in  marches  of  from  forty  to  fifty  miles  a  day,  fell  upon  the 
devoted  district,  and  carried  off  everything  moveable  in  it,  frequently 
burning  what  they  could  not  carry  away,  and  having  recourse  to  the 
cruellest  tortures  to  wring  from  the  wretched  inhabitants  a  know- 
ledge of  their  hidden  treasure.  They  had  found  their  chief  support 
among  the  Mahrattas,  and  had  established  themselves  in  the  country 
between  the  Nerbudda  and  the  Vindhya  hills.  Till  1815  they  had 
refrained  from  attacking  the  English,  but  during  the  Nepaulese  war 
they  had  crossed  the  river  into  the  Deccan,  and  had  ravaged  the 
territory  of  our  ally  the  Nizam ;  and  the  year  after  they  had  even 
passed  the  British  frontiers  and  plundered  more  than  three  hundred 
villages.  Lord  Hastings  determined  to  put  an  end  to  these  robbers, 
supported  as  he  believed  that  they  were  by  the  Mahratta  confedera- 
tion, before  he  dismissed  the  army  collected  for  the  war  of  NepauL 
He  applied  for  leave  to  act  on  a  great  scale,  and,  having  received  it, 
brought  into  the  field  large  armies  from  all  the  Presidencies,  and  pre- 
pared for  war  on  such  a  scale  as  rendered  it  plain  that  he  intended  to 
make  a  final  settlement  of  Central  India.  It  was  the  complicity  of 
the  Mahrattas  mt\it\ift  Yiii^m^^^VdR^^  rendered  his  work  difficult 
The  Peishwa  liad  alteaA^  ^owo.  \i\^  \fi\Kc5Qks«i5^    Hia  favourite, 
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Trimbucjee,  had  piociired  the  murder  of  the  agent  of  the  GuicowaTy 
whoy  in  onion  "with  the  English,  was  negotiating  for  a  new  lease  of  the 
Peishwa's  property  in  Gnjerat.  The  murderer  was  screened,  and  signs 
were  everywhere  visible  that  the  Peishwa  was  meditating  treachery. 
Yielding  to  the  pressure  of  the  English  resident,  he  surrendered 
Trimbucjee ;  but  on  the  escape  of  his  favourite  he  again  gave  hirn 
refuge,  and  eluded  the  English  demands.  At  length,  yielding  to 
the  strong  measures  taken  by  them,  he  apparently  gave  up  the  point, 
and  in  June  1817  entered  into  a  new  treaty  considerably  more 
stringent  than  the  Treaty  of  Bassein,  and  designed  to  destroy  the 
Peishwa's  nominal  superiority  over  the  Mahratta  confederation, 
which  was  the  source  of  so  much  danger.  The  effect  of  the  treaty 
was  very  temporary.  The  Peishwa  continued  his  measures  against 
the  English,  attacked  and  burnt  the  British  residency,  was  defeated 
after  a  severe  battle  and  fled,  intending  td  make  common  cause  with 
his  compatriots.  Meanwhile  events  of  a  somewhat  similar  character 
had  been  taking  place  at  the  courts  of  the  other  Mahratta  chiefis.  It 
was  thought  necessary  not  only  to  separate  them  from  the  Pindaries, 
but  to  oblige  them  to  join  in  the  suppression  of  those  freebooters. 
In  November  Sindia  was  compelled  to  make  a  treaty  to  that  effect, 
containing  a  most  important  clause,  as  it  allowed  the  English  to  make 
separate  treaties,  which  had  hitherto  been  forbidden,  with  those 
chiefs,  especially  the  Rajputs,  who  were  dependent  upon  Sindia. 
The  unity  of  his  kingdom  was  thus  broken  up.  A  treaty  of  a  similar 
character  was  concluded  with  Ameer  Ehan,  the  head  of  a  large 
body  of  freebooters  in  close  connection  with  Holkar,  though  at  the 
time  resident  at  Jeypoor.  With  the  other  two  great  chiefs,  tiie  Kajah 
of  Nagpoor  and  Holkar,  more  violent  measures  were  found  necessary. 
Appa  Sahib,  the  uncle  of  the  late  prince,  had  obtained  the  govern- 
ment of  Nagpoor,  and  had  pretended  a  close  friendship  with  Eng- 
land. But  the  same  national  aspirations  as  had  moved  the  Peishwa 
acted  upon  him  too.  As  the  Peishwa  was  the  nominal  viceroy  of  the 
Mahrattas,  so  was  he  their  nominal  commander-in-chief.  He  repeated 
the  treachery  at  Poonah,  and  attacked  the  British  residency ;  and  as 
his  army  was  strong,  and  consisted  largely  of  Arabs,  he  was  only  de- 
feated after  a  battle  of  eighteen  hours'  duration.  By  December,  how- 
ever, he  was  thoroughly  conquered,  and  had  given  himself  up  to  the 
English;  Nagpoor  had  been  evacuated,  and  the  Arabs  dismissed. 
Just  about  the  same  time  the  forces  of  Holkar  had  been  also  defeated 
at  Mahidpoor,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oojein.  On  t\\<^\fis»x^  ^^''t 
Holkar  himself^  his  power  had  passed  into  ^Yl^Iibqcl^  oi  \£s&  ^^s^sckS^ 
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wife^  Toolsee-Bhye,  as  regent  for  the  young  prince;  but  she  was 
mistrusted  by  the  war  party,  seized,  and  put  to  death.  The  chiefs 
then  plunged  into  war,  but  were  thoroughly  defeated  by  Hislop's 
forces,  and  the  young  Holkar  was  compelled  to  enter  into  a  treaty, 
which,  among  other  things,  bound  him  to  perpetual  peace,  and 
established  the  Company  as  the  arbitrator  in  all  his  quarrels.  As  in 
the  case  of  Sindia,  the  Bajput  princes  subject  to  his  dominion  were 
allowed  to  contract  separate  treaties  with  the  English,  and  gladly 
seized  the  opportunity.  Thus  the  great  confederation  was  defeated  in 
detail,  and  the  Peishwa  alone,  afagitive  from  his  capital,  was  capable 
of  making  resistance.  It  was  found  nearly  impossible  to  come  up  with 
him ;  though  combats  were  occasionally  fought,  no  general  battle 
resulted.  But  a  new  plan  was  devised  which  before  long  completed 
his  destruction.  The  strongholds  of  his  country  were  one  by  one  re- 
duced ;  and  among  others,  in  February,  Satara,  the  residence  of  the 
descendants  of  Sevaji,  whose  nominal  minister  the  Peishwa  was. 
The  authority  of  this  prince  was  re-establi8hed,'and  the  Peishwa  was 
deposed,  and  thus  the  national  character  of  his  resistance  destroyed. 
Soon  after,  also  (Feb.  19, 1818),  he  was  forced  to  battle  at  Ashtee, 
near  Bunderpoor,  and  there  thoroughly  beaten.  His  power  of  resis- 
tance was  now  at  an  end,  his  fortresses  had  fallen  one  by  one ;  his 
motley  army,  consisting  largely  of  Pindarics,  was  broken  up,  and  in 
June,  finding  himself  surrounded,  he  surrendered  to  Sir  John  Mal- 
colm. He  accepted  an  allowance  of  X80,000  a  y€ar,  with  leave  to 
withdraw  and  reside  at  Benares,  where  he  remained  quietly  during 
the  rest  of  his  life.  He  had  refused  even  to  the  last  to  surrender 
Trimbucjee,  who  was,  however,  shortly  afterwards  captured,  and  kept 
a  prisoner  till  his  death.  The  destruction  of  the  Mahratta  power  had 
gone  hand  in  hand  with  that  of  the  Pindarics.  Wherever  they  had 
been  met  with  they  had  been  beaten.  By  the  end  of  February  all 
their  leaders  had  surrendered,  and  such  remnants  of.  them  as  were 
left  had  been  removed  to  Goruckpoor,  where  they  settled  quietly 
down.  There  was  one  exception ;  their  great  chief,  Chetoo,  was  still 
at  large,  and  when  Appa  Sahib  of  Nagpoor,  continuing  his  treachery 
after  the  treaty,  and  still  holding  communication  with  the  Peishwa, 
was  dethroned,  the  two  chiefs  took  refuge  in  the  Mahadeo  hillg  on  the 
south  of  the  Nerbudda,  and  there  assembled  a  mixed  army  of 
Mahrattas,  Arabs,  and  Pindarics,  to  the  number  of  about  20,000. 
The  destruction  of  these  troops  closed  the  war.  The  English  forces 
were  concentrated  ioi  a  ^eaX.  ^Xaak.*,  seeing  the  hopelessness  of 
^-eifitance,  the  leadeia  fte^,  wv^  \^oY^'i^^%^^3x'v5s^R.  W^  ^t  Aaeerghur, 
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which  belonged  to  Sindia,  with  whom  no  doubt  Appa  had  still 
relations.  The  fortress  could  not  long  shelter  him.  Sindia,  in  fear, 
refused  to  receive  him ;  he  fled  to  Eunjeet  Singh,  and  was  finally 
allowed  to  return  and  live  peaceably  in  Judpore.  Chetoo,  deprived 
of  most  of  his  followers,  also  took  flight ;  he  attempted  to  retire  into 
the  Malwa,  but  during  his  retreat  sought  refage  in  a  thicket,  and  was 
there  devoured  by  a  tiger.  As  a  punishment  for  having  received  the 
fugitives,  Aseerghur  was  besieged  and  taken,  and  as  clear  proofs  were 
found  in  it  of  Sindia's  treachery,  it  was  retained.  This  was  the  last 
act  of  the  war.  At  its  conclusion  the  whole  dominions  of  the 
Peishwa,  with  the  exception  of  a  district  given  to  the  Rajah  of  Satara, 
and  all  Appa  SahiVs  dominions  in  Berar,  passed  directly  into  the 
hands  of  the  English.  All  the  Rajput  rajahs  had  placed  themselves 
under  British  protection,  and  Sindia  was  the  only  prince  with  whom 
there  had  not  been  concluded  a  satisfactoiy  subsidiary  treaty.  Lord 
Hastings  had  thus  the  merit  of  thoroughly  completing  the  great  plans 
(rf  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley, 

When  Hastings  left;  his  office,  which  he  had  held  for  nine  years,  he 
was  succeeded  by  Lord  Amherst,  who  reached  Calcutta  lord  Amhtnt. 
in  August  1823,  and  held  the  Gk)vemor-generalship  till  »««— mm. 
1828.  During  that  period  the  dominions  of  England  received  a  still 
further  accession,  and  the  difficulty  of  putting  a  stop  to  a  course  of 
conquest  once  begun  was  shown.  At  the  same  time  that  Clive  had 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  English  Empire,  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Alompra  had  established  a  great  empire  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Ganges.  He  had  succeeded  in  bringing  into  one  the  kingdoms  of 
Siam,  Pegu,  Ava,  and  Aracan.  By  degrees  the^two  empires  of 
Burmah  and  of  India  had  become  conterminous.  The  Burmese  had 
been  rendered  so  confident  by  their  successes  that  they  had  demanded 
of  Lord  Hastings  the  surrender  of  Chittagong,  Dacca,  and  other  places, 
as  having  been  originally  dependencies  of  Aracan ;  their  demand  had 
of  course  been  absolutely  disregarded,  but  they  were  now  proceeding 
to  conquer  Cashar,  a  district  in  North-Eastem  Bengal,  the  rajah  of 
which  applied  for  help  to  the  English.  A  further  act  of  encroach- 
ment on  their  part  brought  on  a  war;  they  seized,  on  the  coast  of 
Chittagong,  a  little  island  in  the  possession  of  a  small  British  outpost. 
No  satisfaction  could  be  obtained,  and  in  March  1824  war  became 
inevitable,  much  against  the  will,  and  somewhat  to  the  surprise,  of 
Lord  Amherst,  who  had  intended  to  be  peaceful  The  n*  Bumeta 
attack  of  the  English  was  made  upon  Rangoon  at  the  ^■'^ 
mouth  of  the  Jri^wadi}].    It;  w«^i  easily  occujived,  "VsvsX  ^^  "^-Ksarsafc^® 
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were  a  warlike  race,  and  being  strengthened  in  their  wish  for  re- 
sistance by  successes  on  the  Bengal  frontier  refused  to  come  to 
terms.  Again  and  again  the  great  pagoda  of  Rangoon,  which  had 
become  the  English  citadel,  was  assaulted.  In  December  a  final 
unsuccessful  attack  was  made  under  the  command  of  Maha  Bun- 
doola,  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  north.  From  May  to 
February  the  fighting  about  Bangoon  had  continued,  the  chief 
difficulty  met  with  being  the  skill  of  the  enemy  in  the  defence 
of  stockades.  Then,  at  last,  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  found  it 
possible  to  advance  up  the  Irawaddi  towards  Prome.  In  April  he 
reached  that  place  and  found  it  deserted.  There  the  English  re- 
mained during  the  rainy  season.  In  November  hostilities  were 
renewed,  and  the  English  gradually  forced  their  way  up  to  within 
forty-five  miles  of  Ava,  the  capital  There  at  length,  in  February 
1826,  a  treaty  was  concluded  by  which  the  Burmese  ceded  Assam, 
Aracan,  and  the  country  south  of  Martiban  along  the  coast.  They 
also  gave  up  their  claims  upon  the  English  provinces,  paid  a  large 
sum  of  money,  and  established  friendly  relations  between  the  courts, 
to  be  kept  up  by  an  interchange  of  ambassadors. 

The  occupation  of  England  in  a  foreign  war  had  given  rise  to 
hopes  among  the  princes  of  India  that  an  opportunity  had  come 
for  reasserting  their  freedom.  But  all  such  thoughts  were  dashed 
Capture  of  to  the  ground  by  the  capture  and  destruction  of  the 
Bhurtpore.  fortress  of  Bhuitpore,  hitherto  considered  impregnable. 
At  the  beginning  of  1825  a  disputed  succession  had  occurred 
The  expelled  Prince  was  under  British  protection;  it  remained 
to  be  seen  how  far  it  now  availed  him.  Lord  Amherst  was  at 
first  inclined  to  non-intervention,  but  the  anny  was  in  the  hands 
of  Lord  Combermere,  an  old  Peninsula  officer,  not  likely  to  shrink 
before  difficulties.  He  at  once  undertook  to  reduce  the  stronghold. 
Having  demanded  the  dismissal  of  women  and  children,  which  waa 
refused,  he  proceeded  to  bombard  the  town.  After  two  months  of 
siege,  the  assault  was  given,  and  in  two  hours  the  town  was  secured ; 
the  fortress  was  then  razed  to  the  ground,  and  the  rightful  prince 
reinstated,  and  the  great  movement  against  the  English  which  had 
been  dreaded  by  many  thinking  men  in  India  thus  at  once  checked. 
The  Indian  Empire  had  now  reached  the  limits  which  were  not 
increased  for  many  years.  The  subsequent  conquests  of  the  Punjaub 
and  Sinde  have  set  a  natural  and  geographical  boundary  to  it,  which, 
it  may  be  hoped,  m\\  ^^evcviV.  \Xi<8i  necessity  of  those  wars  of  con- 
quest, which  "weie  TeaX\y  'wai^  Oil  ^^^Wx^^^xa  ^\cl^\\.  ^-t^^  its  present 
gigantic  dimeTXsioixa. 
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Augustus  or  Buon; 


Ajlesbuiy,  elecUon  dispulea.  Ma, 

BiiBD  in  Egypt,  1232;  In  Spain,  1 
Bsloarraa.    [See  Lindeoy.J 
Banh  o(  England,  esUWish^A,  % 
advances  nionej,  tM '.  lUamv' 


11,  811; 

pctltloni 

fel;  ■fltetsd  br  tl 

Edward,  looe;  loii 

mentfl,  1108;  rflAumptJon  of  oaah  par- 

mania,  1B5S ;  In  dangsr  of  banfemptcr. 


Barrier  Treat;,  »it,  MO,  95»;  Initatlas 

BardngtoD,  Qiancellor  of  the  Erchetiaer, 

1037 ;  Becratar;  at  War.  lOfifl 
BarthUemj,  n«otial«  trei 

1173;  IntheDlrectoii,  1] 
Bvwell,  In  tlie  India  C 

for  Beatings,  11!} 
Beauno.  minletsr  in  Engkud,  IISS 
Bath.    [Sm  Fnlteoer.) 
Bathnrit,  Colonial  SeoretatT,  isn; 

jneraton'i  opinion  of,   U88;   ml 

Battles— ATWDdsberg,  1300;  ATBanui.  1 


Aghrio 


uiH.  fllS ;  Ainhoor,  1117  ;  Asparn,  1800; 
Aesj  e,  1250:  Auatarli  li.  ISOe;  Baro.a,  1809; 
Basignano,  097;  Oaylen,  IISB:  BeFUhf 
Head,  B20;  Bergen,  1031;  Bitonto,  »78; 
BlenLeiin,  865.  esO;  Boyne,  BS7;  Brl- 
hiiefiB,  010;  Brookljn,  1077;  Bunkefe 

Cassano,  889, 1222 1  Camrerdown',  1108; 
Copetdiogen,  1S32, 1233 ;  Coronna,  U97; 
Govarpauh,  1117 ;  Crereld,  iiKn ;  Col- 
lodan,  1007;  Duialn,  921;  DetttDgBn, 
992,  B93;  Diamond,  1309;  Dnaden. 
1321;  Echeren,  881;  EckmOhl,  1300; 
Espinosa,  1306;  Eillee^  1011 '  Bjlan. 
1280;  Falkitt  1006;  nnieterra,  1283; 
Planraa,  826,  1171 ;  PonteaoT,  BBS,  9M ; 
Praibexg.  1041;  Friedbeig,  497;  Fried- 
land,  ises;  Frledlingen,  STB;  Paentu 
Onoro,  1309;  Sebora,  1308;  GnlMfonl 

HaatenbaelC  1028 ;  Aobld^^E^  1100 '; 
Hochel&dl,  881;  Habenlinden,  1I!7; 
JemJnappee.llSB;  Jana,l*7S;  Kemeldorf, 
B97 ;  EilliecianUe,  890;  Klrch-DeDkera. 
1037;    Kloaler-Campen.    1037;    KoUa, 

La  Bogue,  837;  Landen.  8*1;  Ua- 
feldt,1010;Lengen-Saltii.lO87;La»iiaii, 
1267;  Leipeic,  1S21;  Liegniti,  1033; 
LIgny,  1340;  Llssa,  10Z6;  Lowoeili. 
1024 ;  Luiara.  879;  Uagoano,  l!2i: 
Uaida,  1282;  Ualplaquet,  903;  Mann);". 
1220;  Uarelglia,  841;  Martinlqne. IIM; 
Uinden,  1031;  Uolnitz,  989;  Nam, 
805;  Navarino,  1S9B;  Kewton-Bolitr. 
%Ui',  BUe,  1X21;  NInlle,  1830;  N«n, 
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1S8S;  OcaxuL  1805:  Oithea,  1821; 
OttdeoAide,  897-000:  Plassy,  1020, 1119; 
Preston,  986;  PreBtonpans,  1002;  Pol- 
towa,  806;  Pyramidi*  1220;  Quatre 
Bras,  1341;  Quebec,  1081;  Qniberon, 
1177;  Bamillies,  891,  892;  Bancoux, 
1010;  BatLsbon,  1300;  Borica,  1291; 
Boveredo,  1188;  Sabngal,  1808;  St. 
Vincent,  1193;  Salamanca,  1316;  Sara- 
gossa,  015;  Savenay,  1170;  Schellenbeig, 
884;  Sheiif&nnir,  037;  Spires,  881; 
Steinkirk,  838;  Stockach,  1222;  Stol- 
hofen,  895;  Talavera,  1804;  Torgao, 
1033  :  Toulon,  895, 1160 ;  Toulouse,  1321 ; 
Trafal^u*,  1265;  Tudela,  1205;  Turin, 
804;  Valmy,  1150;  Villa  Viciosa,  016; 
Vimiero,  1202;  Vinegar  Hill,  1214; 
Vittoria,  1310;  Wagram,  1801;  Wal- 
court,823;  Wandewasb,  1120 ;  Warburg, 
1037;  Waterloo,  1341-1346;  Wynendale, 
901;  Zomdorf,  1028;  Zullichan,  1032; 
Zurich,  1224 

Bedford,  his  party,  1042;  Prime  Min- 
ister, 1043;  offends  Geoige  III.,  1040; 
protests  against  his  conduct,  1050;  his 
conduct  to  the  Americans,  1057;  sub> 
scribes  to  the  loan.  1100 

Benbow,  Admiral,  his  death,  880 

Bentinck,  promoted,  810;  Earl  of  Port- 
land, 811;  discovers  Marlborough's 
treachery,  883;  proved  innocent  of 
venality,  845 ;  conference  with  Boufflers, 
857;  impeached,  871 

Bentinck  in  Sicily,  1317, 1372 

Beresford,  Irish  Tory  leader,  1200;  his 
influence,  ]208 

Beresford,  command  of  Portuguese  army, 
1208 ;  at  Elvas,  1300 :  at  Albuera,  1310 

Berwick,  Duke  of,  his  plot,  850,  853; 
leaves  England,  854 ;  in  Portugal,  881 ; 
victorious,  887 ;  at  Almanga,  805 ;  on 
the  Bhine,  000 ;  commanding  the  French 
army,  076 

Bezley.    [See  Vansittart] 

Bills.    [See  Acts.] 

Blake,  at  Bio  Seco,  1288;  defeated,  1295; 
at  Albuera,  1810, 1811 

Blakeney,  surrenders  Minorca,  1021 

Bligh,  destroys  Cherbourg,  1027 

BltLcher  in  Belgium,  1839, 1840 ;  retreats, 
1341;  at  Waterloo,  1845;  desires  ven- 
geance, 1846 

Blunt,  director  of  the  South  Sea  Com- 
pany, 950 

Bolingbroke  (St.  John)  Joins  the  ministrv, 
881;  supports  Occasional  Conformity 
Bill,  907 ;  Secretary  at  War,  909 ;  leader 
of  the  moderate  Tories,  911;  retires,  913; 
Secretary  of  State,  915;  made  Lord 
Bolingbroke,  921 ;  concludes  peace,  921 ; 
corresponds  with  the  Pret^der,  922; 
his  plot  suspected,  gains  Anne's  favour, 
923;  his  schemes  thwarted^  924;  joins 
the  Pretender,  932;  organizes  liie  re- 
bellion, 933 ;  ioies  to  postpone  it,  934 ; 
dismissed  by  the  Pretender,  his  over- 
tures rejected  by  Walpole,  returns  to 


France,  056;  constant  intrigues  against 
Walpole,  958;  bribes  the  Duchess  of 
Kendal,  962;  withdraws  to  France, 
977;  advises  the  Prince  of  Wales,  978, 
979;  effect  of  his  teaching  on  George 
IIL,  1035 
Bonaparte.    [See  Napoleon,  Jerome,  and 

Joseph.] 
Bon  St.  Andr^,  collects  a  fleet,  1172 ;  his 

energy,  1173 
Boscawen,  Admiral,  1019 ;  at  Lagos,  1028 
Bottetort,  Governor  in  America,  1061 
Boufflers,  in  Flanders,  841 ;  at  the  Sambre, 
847;  arrested,  848 ;  at  Byswick,  857  ;  in 
Guilders,  879;  at  Lille,  901;  at  Mal- 
plaquet,  903,  905 
Bourbon,  Begent,  his  policy,  960 
Boyle,  Secretary  of  State,  918;  resigns, 

915 
Braddock,  in  America,  1019 
Breadalbane,  his  share  in  the  massacre  of 

Glencoe,  834^  835 
Bridgewater,  subscribes  to  the  loan,  1190 
Bridport,  mutiny  in  his  fleet,  1194 
Broi^ie,  effect  or  his  appointment,  1153 
Brougham,  his  Bill  against  the  slave  trac(^, 
1271 ;  Attorney-General,  1367 ;  opposes 
Government,  1874;  supports  Canning, 
1392;  announces  the  Beform  Bill,  1422; 
Lord  Chancellor,  1423;  presents  a  peti- 
tion against  slavery,  1444;  correspon- 
dence with  Wellesley,  1448;  proposes 
Melbourne  as  Premier,  1449;  supports 
the  new  Poor  Law,  1468;  hig  cQspute 
with  Durham,  1455 
Brunswick.    [See  Ferdinand.] 
Buckner,  his  fleet  mutinies,  1195 
Burdett,  in  Parliament,  1859 ;  his  Catholic 
Belief  Bill,   1890;    presents    Catholic 
petition,  1391;  supports  Canning,  1392; 
presides  at  ^rational  Union  meeting, 
1428 
Burgoyne,  reinforces  Gage,  1078 ;  his  dis- 
asters, 1081^082;  in  Parliament,  1089 
Burgundy,  in  Flanders,  896 ;  at  Oudenarde, 

898 
Burke,  introduced  by  Bockingham,  1050; 
his  first  speech,  1051 ;  defends  the  Irish 
claims,  1090 ;  proposes  economical  re- 
form, 1091 ;  upholds  toleration,  1004 ; 
assaults  North's  Government,  1108; 
eager  for  financial  reform,  1105,  1106 ; 
tries  to  restrain  Grattan,  1105;  supports 
Portland,  1112;  opposes  Pitfs  Irish 
Bill,  1187 ;  his  action  against  Hastings, 
1130-1141;  efliBCt  of  the  French  Bevolu- 
tion  upon,  1145;  his  opinion  of  it,  1154; 
his  book,  1155;  his  breach  with  Fox, 
1156 ;  supports  Pitt,  1161|hll63 
Burke,  Bicbiard,  Irish  leader,  1205, 1206 
Burrard,  placed  over  Wellesley,  1200 ;  his 

caution,  1201, 1202;  at  Vimiero,  ]208 
Bussy,   De,    French  ambassador,   1038, 

1030;  in  India,  1117-1110 
Bute,  his  infiuence  over  George  III.,  1035  v 
unpopularity  of,  1036, 1042, 1040;  Se(a»- 
taiy  of  State,  1087;  PremiATi  \<®»  V^*^ 
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policy,  1040;    his   vengeance  on    the 

Whi^  resigns,  1041;  intrigues  against 

the  ministry,  1042 
Bozton,  his  efforts  against  slavery,  1882, 

1444 
Byng,  George,  in  the  Channel,  896;  at 

Cape  Passaro,  946 
Byng,  John  (son  of  George),  at  Minorca, 

1021;  shot,  1022 

Caxkkjan,  at  Oudenarde,  898;  accused,  947 

Caermarthen.    [See  Danby.j 

Caermarthen  (son  of  Danby),  defeated  at 
Brest,  846 

Caermarthen,  Secretary  of  State,  1182 

Calder,  at  Cape  Finisterre,  1262, 1263 

Calonne,  French  minister,  1147, 1152 

Camden.    [See  Pratt] 

Camden  (son  of  Pratt),  Viceroy  of  Ireland, 
1209,  1210;  his  yeomanry,  1211;  re- 
called, 1215;  in  the  Cabinet,  1246 

Cameron  of  Lochiel,  Joins  Charles,  1000; 
BlcirmlBh  at  Fort  William,  1000 ;  escapes, 
1008 

Camissards,  rebellion,  880;  suppression 
of,  881,  887 

Candauz,  in  La  Yendte,  1175 

Canning,  asks  Addington  to  resign,  1289 ; 
Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  1247 ;  Foreign 
Secretary,1274. 1285;  quarrel  withCastle- 
reagh,  1322 ;  resigns,  1323  ;  negotiations 
for  his  return,  1325 ;  avoids  the  Queen'p 
trial,  1369;  Foreign  Secretary,  1370; 
his  foreign  policy,  1375;  his  Spanish 
policy,  1376  ;  supports  Haskisson,  1378; 
his  slave  circular,  1382  ;  his  Portuguese 
policy,  1386  ;  his  Com  Bill,  1388 ;  sup- 
ports Catholic  emancipation,  1389; 
Premier,  1392;  dies,  1393;  his  Turkish 
policy,  1395-1398 

Canning,  Sir  Stratford,  at  Constantinople, 
1396  ;  his  policy,  1400 

Carhampton,  in  Ireland,  1211;  superseded, 
1213 

Carleton,  defends  Quebec,  1075 ;  Minister 
in  America,  1111 

Carlisle,  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  874 

Carlisle,  in  the  Cabinet,  1112 

Carlos,  Don,  promised  Parma  and  Tuscany, 
945 ;  becomes  King  of  Sicily,  976 

Carlos  (brother  of  Ferdinand  VII.),  1463 ; 
his  civn  war,  1464 

Camot,  his  tactics,  1168,  1171, 1184;  his 
great  plan,  1187 ;  in  the  Directory,  1197 

Caroline,  Queen,  favours  Walpole,  966; 
character,  967,  968;  reprieves  Porteous, 
979;  dies,  980;  her  peaceful  influence, 
981 ;  effect  of  her  Church  appointments, 
1015 

Caroline,  of  Denmark,  1064 

Caroline,  of  Brunswick,  marries  George 
IV.,  1182 ;  George  desires  her  divorce, 
1365;  her  trial,  1366,  1367  ;  dies,  1368 

Caiteret,  character,  956,  988 ;  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  967  ;  joins  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  978  ;  Secretary  ol  ^\a.U,  987 ; 
dismissed,  988 ;  \\\8  GeTwaw  v«^^^^eft,'8^^  •. 


his  fall,  096;  made  Lord  Granville,  1009; 
favourite  of  George  II.,  1009 ;  fvUB  to 
form  a  ministry,  1010 

Castafios,  defeated,  1295 

Castlereagh,  in  Ireland,  1217,  1229;  re- 
mains in  office,  1246;  Secretaiy  for  War, 
1274 ;  neglects  the  Peninsula  War,  1294; 
accused  of  bribery,  1299 ;  quarrelp  with 
Canning,  1322;  resigns,  1323;  Foreign 
Secretary,  1825;  at  Vienna,  1885;  re- 
turns, 1339;  his  death,  1369 ;  his  foreign 
policy,  1370,  1371;  its  weakness,  1373: 
his  financial  measures,  1377 ;  supported 
Catholic  emancipation,  1389 

Catherine  of  Bussia,  her  conduct  to  Po- 
land, 1066;  forms  an  armed  neutrali^, 
1095 ;  her  ambition,  1148;  her  success, 
1149 

Catholic  claims,  refused  by  Walpole,  986 ; 
some  penal  laws  repealed,  1087;  Gtoorge 
III.  opposes,  1087;  agitation  against, 
1092-1094 ;  refused,  1272-1274, 1360, 1368, 
1391;  importance  of,  1387,  1389;  the 
Emancipation  BiU  passed,  1408 

Catinat,  at  Marsiglia,  841 ;  in  Alsace,  879 

Cavendish,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
1105 

Charlemont,  ftiend  of  Grattan,  1105 

Charles  Edward,bom,  954;  correspondence 
with  Walpole,  984;  goes  to  ScotUnd, 
999;  hisrec^tion,  1000;  in  Edinburgh, 
1001 ;  marches  into  England,  1003;  his 
character,  1004 ;  at  Culloden,  1007 ;  his 
escape,  1008;  supposed  intrigue  with 
Frederick  IL,  1020 

Charles  XII.,  his  victories,  895,  896;  fa- 
vours the  Stuarts,  941 ;  danger  to  Eng- 
land fh}m,  942,  943;  negotiations  wiUi 
Alberoni,  944;  effect  of  his  death.  945 
946 

Charles  II.  of  Spain,  probable  effect  of  his 
death,  859,  862;  his  first  will,  864 ;  hii 
second  will,  869 ;  dies,  870 

Charles  III.,  King  of  Spain,  1038 

Charles  IV.,  his  wetness,  1286;  abdi- 
cates, 1287 

Charles  VI.,  his  claim  to  Spain,  863,  869; 
declared  King,  in  Spain,  889,  890,  in  th« 
Netherlands,  893 ;  Louis  offers  to  recog- 
nize him,  894 ;  supported  by  the  Cata- 
lonians,  895;  occupies  Madrid,  915; 
leaves  his  army,  916;  becomes  Emperor, 
921 ;  Jealous  of  the  new  German  king- 
doms, 941 ;  joins  the  Quadruple  Alliance, 
945  ;  desires  the  guarantee  of  the  Prag- 
matic Sanction,  959,  970,  971 ;  agrees  to 
suspend  the  Ostond  Company,  962;  de- 
serts his  Spanish  allies,  970  ;  dies,  984 
i  Charles  Albert,  candidate  for  the  empirB. 
989;  elected  as  Charles  VII.,  990;  con- 
cludes peace,  Bavaria  restored  to  him, 
994 ;  dies,  996 

Charles  of  Lorraine,  victorious  over  the 
French,  994 

Charles,  Archduke,  at  Stockach,  1222;  in 
Italy,  1264 ;  his  proclamation,  1300 ;  at 
k«^«tu,  1300 ;  at  Wagram,  1301 
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Charles  X.,  his  views,  141S;  his  speech, 
1414 :  deposed,  1410 

Charlotte,  Princess,  bom,  1182 ;  dies,  1857 

Chamock,  his  conspiracy,  847;  his  trial 
and  execution,  856 

Charrette,  makes  peace,  1175;  shot,  1177 

Chatham.    [See  Pitt.] 

Chatham  (son  of  the  aboye),  proposed  as 
Premier,  1240;  his  volunteer  reviews, 
1248;  in  the  ministry,  1274;  has  com- 
mand of  the  Walcheren  expedition.  1302 

Chauvelin,  his  diplomacy,  1103;  dismissed, 
1165;  his  false  information,  1106 

Chesterfield,  dismissed,  975  ;  Joins  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  978 ;  excluded  from  the 
ministry,  987;  Lord  Lieutenant  of  L^ 
land,  990;  disliked  by  George  IL,  997; 
Secretary  of  State,  1010 ;  reforms  the 
Calendar,  1014 

Cheyte  Singh,  robbed  by  Hastings,  1128, 
1140 

Child,  Sir  Josiah,  manager  of  the  East 
India  Company,  860 

Choiseul,  his  vigorous  rule,  1081 ;  desires 
peace,  1037 ;  his  offers,  1038 ;  prepares 
for  war,  1058;  his  diplomacy,  1062;  e£fect 
of  his  fall,  1165, 1166 

Chunda  Sahib,  claims  the  Camatic,  1117 : 
killed,  1118 

Church,  discontented  with  the  Revolution, 
807;  settlement  of,  810;  the  Nonjurors, 
811 ;  favoured  by  Tories  and  by  Queen 
Anne,  905,  911 ;  Occasional  Conformity 
Bill,  906,  907,  947;  the  Schism  Act 
repealed,  947 ;  favoured  by  Queen  Caro- 
line, 967;  decay  of,  1015, 1016:  influence 
of  the  Methodists  on,  1017;  the  Tracta- 
rians,  1451 

Churchill.    [See  Marlborou^] 

Civil  List,  of  William  III.,  810,  825;  of 
Anne,  876;  of  George  I.,  930;  of 
George  IL,  966,  967,  1018;  of  George 
IIL,  1082;  of  George  IV.,  1182;  extra- 
vagance of;  1849, 1858 

Claim  of  Bight,  818 

Clairfoit,  defeated,  1171 

Clare.    [See  Fitz^bbon.] 

Clarence.    [See  William.] 

Clarendon,  engaged  in  a  Jacobite  plot,  825 

Clark,  corresponds  with  Tone,  1190 

Clarkson,  his  evidence  on  the  slave  trade, 
1271 

Clausel,  succeeds  Marmont,  1817 ;  his  skill, 
1318 

Claverhouse,  agent  of  James  11^  818 ;  Earl 
of  Dundee,  escapes  from  Edinburgh, 
818  ;  reaches  Inverness,  819 ;  makes  use 
of  Highland  quarrels,  820 ;  killed  at  Eil- 
liecrankie,  821 

Clermont,  his  character,  1027 

Clinton,  reinforces  Gage,  1073 ;  at  Bunker's 
Hill,  1074;  at  New  York,  1081;  succeeds 
Howe,  1088 ;  captures  Charleston,  1095 ; 
at  New  York,  1096;  negotiates  with 
Arnold,  1097 ;  at  New  Yoric,  1101 ;  fails 
to  rescue  Yorktown,  1102 

Clive,  in  India,  1019,  1026 ;  defeats  Du- 

OON.  MON. 


plei^^  1117 ;  Governor  of  Madras,  1118 ; 
regains  Calcutta,  1118;  his  forgery,  1119; 
dilutes  in  the  Council,  1121;  expels 
Meer  Cossim,  1122;  dies,  1124 

dub,  in  Scotland,  origin  of,  819 ;  Joins  the 
JacoMtes,  880 

dugny,  French  Minister,  1152 

Cobbett,  influence  of  his  writings,  1852 ; 
his  speeches,  1421 

Cobham,  deprived  of  his  army  commission, 
975 ;  Joins  the  Prince  of  Wales,  978 

Cobuig,  in  Flanders,  1171 

Cockbum,  in  America,  1327 

Codrington,  at  Navarino,  1399, 1400 

Cohom,  engineer,  838;  at  the  Bi^;e  of 
Namur,  847 

Collingwood,  at  Trafalgar,  1265;  at  the 
Dardanelles,  1281 

CoUot  d'Herbois,  his  cruelty,  1169 

Commerce,  ii^ured  by  French  privateers, 
838 ;  loss  of  the  Smyrna  fleet,  841 ;  the 
East  India  trade,  860-862;  the  Darien 
scheme,  865-867 ;  commercial  advantages 
at  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  919,  921 ;  regu- 
lation of  the  Scotch  trade,  927;  the 
South  Sea  scheme,  949-953 ;  commercial 
treaty  with  Spain,  958,  lOll ;  the  Ostend 
Company,  959, 961, 962,  971 ;  prevalence 
of  smuggling,  974^  981 ;  rapid  increase 
of,  1013,  1014;  restrictions  on  colonial 
trade,  1046, 1047, 1051, 1052, 1069, 1070 ; 
Pitt's  Irish  Commercial  Bill,  1136 ;  sus* 
pension  of  cash  payments,  1198;  Gonti* 
nental  System,  1277-1279 ;  depression  of 
commerce,  1332, 1850, 1851;  Huskisson'a 
improvements,  1379-1381;  commercial 
distress,  1388-1886;  the  West  India 
trade,  1448 

Cbmpton,  Sir  Spencer,  made  President  of 
the  Council,  966 ;  made  Lord  Wilming- 
ton, 966;  supports  Walpole,  988;  Plre- 
mier,  987  ;  dies,  988 

Conflans,  at  Brest,  1028 ;  at  Quiberon,  1029 

Conway,  Secreta]^  of  Stat^  1050;  his 
speech,  1051 ;  deprived  of  army  com- 
mission. 1052 ;  remains  in  offlceL  1058 ; 
in  Parliamenl  1104;  in  the  mmistry, 
1105 

Cook,  director  of  the  East  India  Company, 
845 ;  his  accounts,  861 

Coote,  defeats  Lally,  1120 ;  in  Mahratta 
war,  1127 ;  at  Madras,  1128 

Cope,  marches  against  Charles  Edward, 
1001 :  at  Prestonnans,  1002 

Cormatin,  Chouan  leader,  1174 

Comwallis,  in  Carolina,  1096, 1098, 1100 ; 
retreats.  1101;  takes  Yorktown,  1101; 
besiM^o,  1102 ;  surrenders,  1108 ;  Vice- 
roy of  Ireland,  1215-1217 ;  in  India,  1219; 
at  Amiens,  1234 ;  Governor-General  of 
India,  1466 

Comwallis,  Admiral,  at  Brest,  1262 

Coronation  Oath,  811 

Cowper,  made  Lord  Chancellor,  910,  981 

Cradock,  in  Portugal,  1208 

Craggs,  Secretary  at  War,  942 ;  death  of^ 
954 
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Crillon,  takes  Minorea,  1090;  attaoki  Gib- 
raltar, 1100 

Caeita,  at  Bio  Seoo,  1288  >hi8  obanoter, 
1803;  at  Talavera,  1804 

Oomberland,  William,  Duke  of,  at  Dettin- 
gen,  998;  at  Fontenoy,  998;  coUeots  an 
army,  1008;  Charles  Edward  escapes 
from,  1004;  he  orertakes  him,  1005; 
character,  1006 ;  at  Colloden,  10O7;  his 
cmelty.  1008;  at  Lanfeldt,  1010;  Fox  a 
prot^e  of,  1018 ;  defeated,  1026 ;  n^o- 
tiates  with  Pitt,  1049,  1050;  forms  a 
Whig  ministry,  1050 

Cumberland  (son  of  WilliamX  hj^  charao- 
ter,  1064 

Cumberland.    [See  Ernest] 

Corran,  Solicitor-General,  1208 ;  opposes 
the  Union,  1217 

Currency  re-established,  848-850 

D'AioxTiLLON,  succeeds  Cholsenl,  1062 
Dalrymple,  sent  to  Scotland,  817;  made 

Viscount  Stair,  884 
Dalrymple.    [See  Stair.] 
Dalrymple,  in  Portugal,  1290 ;  supersedes 

Bnrrard,  1298 
Danby,  President  of  the  Council,  809; 

Lord  Caermarthen,  811 ;  Parliamentary 

attack  on,  821;    Premier,  824;    chief 

adviser  to  Mary,  826;  discovers  Pres- 
ton's plot,  831;  Lord  President,  843; 

Duke  of  Leeds,  accused  of  venality, 

845 ;  retires,  846 
Danton,  his  party,  1185 
Darien  scheme,  865-867;  ill-feeling  excited 

by,  925,  933;  the  Company  dissolved, 

927 
Darmstadt,    takes    Gibraltar,    887;    his 

quarrel  with  Peterborough,  889 
Dartmouth,  his  conspiracy,  825 
Dartmouth,  Colonial  Secretary,  1068, 1072 
Dashwood,  Treasurer  of  the   Chamber, 

1037;    Chancellor  of  the   Exchequer, 

1041 
Davoust,  in  Prussia,  1276 
De  Broglie,  at  Minden,  1031,  1082;   at 

Langen-Saltza,  1087 
D'Enghien,  murdered,  1251 
D'Erlon,  in  Belgium,  1841 ;  at  Waterloo, 

1344 
D'Estaing,  French  admiral,  1088 
D'Estr^es,  French  admiral,  836 
D'Estr^es,  Marshal,  at  Hastenbach,  1026 
De  Grasse,  Admiral,   1099;    fights  with 

Graves,  1101, 1102 ;  at  Jamaica,  1109 
DHervilly,  at  Quiberon,  1176, 1177 
De  la  Clue,  at  Lagos,  1028 
De  la  Croix,  French  minister,  1189 
De   Puisaye,    Chouan   leader,    1174;    in 

England,    1175;    at    Quiberon,    1176; 

escapes,  1177 
De  Soffren,  Admiral,  1099, 1104 ;  in  India, 

1128 
Derby.    [See  Stanley.] 
Derwentwater,  at  Preston,  986;  executed, 

938 
Desaix,  at  Marengo,  1226 


\ 


Devonshire,  Lord  Steward.  877 

Devonshire,  First  Lord  of  the  Treasnry, 
1021 ;  deprived  of  his  o£Elce  of  Chaml)«^ 
lain,  1041 ;  fHend  of  Pitt,  1042 

Digby,  Admiral,  1096 

Doddmgton.  leader  of  the  Opposition,  1013 

Donseloi^  at  Waterloo,  1844 

Dronet,  in  Estremadura,  1818, 1814 

Dmmmond,  James,  Joins  Charles  Edward, 

.1001 

Dmmmond,  John,  Joins  Charles  Edward, 
1006;  at  FaUdrk,  1006 

Dubarry,  her  influence,  1062;  character, 
1066 

Dubois,  his  negotiations,  040 

Duckworth,  at  the  Dardanelles,  1281 

Dudley,  Foreign  Sacsretary,  1892 ;  supports 
Wellington,  1895;  signs  Treaty  (^Lon- 
don, 1898;  resigns,  1402 

Dumouriez,  his  victories,  1169:  treats 
with  Auckland,  1166;  meditates  trea- 
son, 1168 

Duncan,  watches  the  Dutch,  1194;  mutiny 
in  his  fleet,  1196;  at  Camperdown, 
1198 

Duncannon.    [See  Fonsonby.] 

Dundas,  proposes  Catholic  relief;  1087; 
his  India  m^  1129;  supports  Pitt,  1132, 
1185;  defends  Hastings,  1189;  resigns, 
1280 ;  negotiates  for  Pitf  s  return,  1240; 
made  Lord  Melville,  1246 ;  his  energy, 
1249 ;  attack  on  his  naval  administration, 
1258 ;  resigns,  1259 ;  acquitted,  1260 

Dnndas,  Bobert,  resigns,  1392 

Dundee.    [See  Clavernouse.] 

Dunning,  Solicitor-General,  1058;  presents 
American  i)etition,  1068;  his  motion, 
1092;  Lord  Ashburton,  in  the  ministry, 
1105 

Dupleix,  in  India,  1019;  in  Pondicherry 
1115;  his  schemes,  1116,  1117;  dies, 
1118 

Durham,  his  reform  measure,  1868;  FriT? 
Seal,  1423;  resigns,  1439;  his  dispnu 
with  Brougham,  1455 

Edward,  Duke  of  Kent,  his  marriage, 

1358 
Egremont,  Secretary  of  State,  1089;  dies, 

1042 
Elector  of  Bavaria.    [See  Charles  Albert 

and  Maximilian.] 
Elector  of  Hanover.    [See  George  I.] 
Eldon,   prosecutes   Hardy,    1181 ;    Lord 

Chancellor,  1230 ;  negotiates  for  Pitt's 

return,  1245;  remains  in  office,  1246; 

opposes  the  Slave   Trade    Bill,  1272; 

opposes  the  Catholic   Bill,  1273;   his 

influence,    1274;     high     Tory,    1887; 

Palmerston's  opinion  of;  1388 ;  resigns. 

1392;    quoted,    1401;    interview  witi 

George  IV.,  1408 
Elizabeth  of  Russia,  alliance  with  Aastris, 

1023;  dies.  1040 
Ellenborougn,  in  the  Cabinet,  1267;  op- 
poses the  Catholic  claims,  1278 ;  Jndg«s 

YL<cni^\E56 
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Eniot,  at  Olbraltar.  1109 

Emmett,  his  rebellion,  \SA1\  hanged,  1148 

Bmest,  his  marriage,  1858 

Brskine,  desires  reform,  1102;  defends 
Hardy,  1181 

Eugene,  in  Italy,  879;  his  fHendship  with 
Marlborough,  882;  Joins  Harlborongfa, 
884*  sent  to  Italy,  888;  at  Turin,  898 ; 
at  Toulon,  895;  at  the  Hague,  897;  at 
Ondenarde,  897 ;  besieges  Lille,  901 ;  at 
Malplaquet,  903,  904;  at  the  Diet  of 
Frankfort,  918;  deserted  by  the  English, 
921 ;  commanding  German  army,  976 

Ezmouth,  at  Algiers,  1847 

Family  Compact,  the,  981;  suspected  by 
Pitt,  1038;  signed,  1039 

Fcnwick,  his  conspiracy,  847;  his  trial, 
855;  executed,  856 

Ferdinand  IV.,  of  Naples,  insurrection 
against,  1872;  at  Laibach,  1878 

Ferdinand  VII.,  of  Spain,  1286 ;  abdicates, 
1287;  restored,  rebellion  againsl^  1871; 
changes  the  law  of  succession,  1468; 
dies,  1464 

Ferdinand,  of  Brunswick,  1026;  at  Cre- 
veid,  1027;  at  Hinden,  1081,  1082;  his 
successes,  1087;  his  manifesto,  1158;  at 
Jena,  1276;  in  Saxony,  1801 

Fitzgerald,  in  France,  1209, 1211 ;  killed, 
1214 

Fitzgerald,  his  cruelty,  1218 

Fit^bbon,  Irish  leader,  1200 ;  hisYigour, 
1206,  1207;  his  policy,  1208;  opposes 
Catholic  claims,  1209;  Lord  Glare, 
advises  amnesty,  1215;  urges  the  Union, 
1217 

FitzwiUiam,  Lord  President,  1181 ;  Vicerov 
of  Ireland,  1208;  recalled,  1209;  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council,  1267 

FleuiT,  his  pacific  views,  961,  970;  his 
policy,  975;  dupes  Walpole,  981;  pro- 
mises mediation,  982;  intngues  with 
the  Jacobites,  983 

Flood,  his  Reform  Bill,  1186, 1155 

ForbM,  President  of  Scotland,  1000 

Forbes,  takes  Fort  Dnquesne,  1027 

Forster,  at  Preston,  936 

Fox,  Henry,  Secretary  at  War,  1018; 
Secretary  of  State,  1020 ;  resigns,  1021 ; 
Pajrmaster-General,  1022;  purchases  a 
majority  in  the  Bouse,  1041;  belongs 
to  the  Bedford  party,  1042;  Lord  Hol- 
land, dismissed,  1049 

Fox,  Charles  James  (son  of  the  above), 
champion  of  the  AmericansL  1082;  at 
Westminster,  1092 ;  assaults  the  Govern- 
ment, 1103,  1104;  Secretary  of  State, 
1105;  yields  to  Grattan,  1106;  supports 
Pitt,  1107;  negotiates  peace,  1108;  in 
Opposition,  1111;  Secretary  of  State, 
1112;  his  India  Bill,  1129;  opposes 
Pitt,  1188;  his  election,  1184;  opposes 
Pitt's  Irish  Bill,  1187;  accuses  Hastl^ 
1140:  firiend  of  Oeoige  IV.,  1141;  his 
opinion  of  the  French  Bevolution,  1154, 
1161 ;  his  breach  with  Burke,  1156 ;  his 


libel  BiD,  1157;  opposes  Pitt,  1164, 
1188;  alliance  with  Grenville,  1248; 
George's  preijudlce  against,  1246 ;  doubts 
the  French  invasion,  1247;  Foreign 
Minister,  1266;  character,  1267;  nego- 
tiations  with  Ifapoleon,  1268-1270;  dies, 
1270 ;  proposes  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
tnde,  1271. 

Fox,  Lord  Holland,  nephew  of  Charles, 
opposes  the  Government,  1874;  in  the 
Caynet,1428 

Francis  I.,  marries  Maria  Theresa,  976; 
supported  by  Frederick  II.,  989;  elected 
Emperor,  996;  acknowledged  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  1011 

Francis,  author  of  Junhu*  Letters,  1057, 
1058;  in  India  Council,  1124;  opposes 
Hastings,  1125, 1189 

FrankUn,  in  England,  1052;  asent  for 
Massachusetts,  1068;  insulted,  1069; 
with  Chatham,  1072;  in  France,  1083; 
his  medal.  1108;  in  Paris,  1108 

Frederick  William,  becomes  King,  941; 
desires  Juliers,  962 

Frederick  II.,  his  ambition,  989;  alliance 
with  France,  990 ;  deserts  France,  991 ; 
takes  Prague,  996;  deserted  by  his 
allies,  997;  quarrels  with  George  II., 
1020;  begins  uie  Seven  Years'  Wai:  1023 ; 
his  campaign  of  1758,  1026;  campaign 
of  1759,  10^8;  fourth  campaign,  1082, 
1088;  his  success,  1041 ;  his  character, 
1054;  partitions  Poland  1066;  alliance 
with  BusUa,  1096, 1148 

Frederick  William  II.,  attacks  France  in 
Holland,  1147:  alliance  with  England, 
1149;  leaves  tne  coalition,  1178;  dies, 
1221 

Frederick  William  in.,  declares  war  with 
Napoleon,  1276;  visits  England,  1385 

Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  leader  of  the 
Oppositi(m,  978, 1012;  his  quarrel  with 
his  father,  978,  979,  980 

Frederick,  Duke  of  York,  in  Holland, 
1169;  recalled,  1172;  captures  the 
Dutch  fleet,  1228;  withdraws,  1224; 
appreciates  the  Peninsula  War,  1294; 
deprived  of  his  office,  1299;  opposes 
Catholic  relief,  1891;  dies,  1892 

Frwe,  urges  Moore's  advance,  1295;  his 
false  inioimation,  1822;  recalled,  1828 

Gaox,  Governor.  1071;  defeated,  1072;  at 
Bunker's  Hil^  1078;  his  delays,  1074, 
1075 
Galway,  saoceeds  Schomberg,  887;    in 
Spahi,    889;     occupies    Madrid,   890; 
Commander-in-chiel^  895 
Gates,  Buigoyne    surrenders  to,  1082; 
Washington's  rival,  1087;  in  Carolina, 
1097,1098 
Gaultier.  his  negotiations,  917,  918 
Gay,  writes  agamst  Walpole,  978 
George  L,  in  command  of  the  Imperial 
troops,  896;   summoned  to  England, 
928,  924;  his  character,  980,  M\\  ^^ 
to  Hanover,  ^40;  \k!ia  Qi«nccuv  v^^^ 
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■galiut  CaUiaUD  emuustiatlaiL  I08T; 
UBCommaud  orer  Nm^  ioS>;  his 
poTor  oral  PsrUsment  1091;  his 
eonnin,  109S,  lOOt,  11B3;  hli  deter- 
mlDAtton,  1104;  triendsblp  for  Thurlow, 
IIOS;  his  dislike  of  the  WlilgB,  1119 ; 
oppOBitloa  to  ToE'B  Indlii  BUl^  1131. 
\IS1;  his  miiMs,  114S,  114S:  GboaHM  s 
wire  for  Oeoige  IV.,  1132;  assaulted, 


e  against  For,  1248,  12M;  re- 
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III.),  Ua 
«t  Walu- 


Olducoater  rbnthBT  of 
msirlagfl,  1004 

OnetieDsa.  In  Balglnm, 
loo,  1S40 

Ooderlch.    [See  Robinson.] 

Oodolphln,  on  TresBory  Cammluloii,  SIO; 
Jsooblte  tendencies,  SS2;  lndiuti7,84S; 
soenied  oT  Izesaon,  866 ;  tealgns,  850: 
Hnt  Lord  of  the  Tnunir,  Bro;  dls. 
missed,  gT4;  I/ird  Tnaannr,  S70;  in- 
trastad  with  VaribaroD^'fl  jusne.  88S; 
toflneno*  oier  Anna,  009:  ■on-tu-law  to 
UutbaroDEh.S10:ttriildl(^,BlI,912;Biib- 
alia  to  an  aftront,  ei4;  dumissed.  91i> 

Ood07,  Spanish  mlniatei,  I17S;  rnl« 
8p^  ISSa ;  Intrlgnea  wEth  Hspolson. 

Gkirdoa,  Us  character,  1007;    piOTOkee 

riots,  1093, 1093;  dies.  109* 
ODrtE.  mlDlitar  of  Chsrles  SO.,  943 
Qonlbonni,  Irish  Secretair,  130D ;  Home 

aenretaiT,  1450 
Oowei,  In  the  PriTj  Conndl,  BTT;  on  the 

JaooUte  CommlttM.  OH ;  colleola  fol- 

lowert  BOS :  Priir  Be^  997 
Sower,  Fnsldant  of  the  Conncll,  list 
Qratton,  Tldt*  Wllkei,  1043;  aacntaiy  of 

State,  lOGO;  FInt  Lord  of  the  Treasnn, 

' *"-  "- 1, 1065; hli 


1060;  >alMarvleat  la  t> 
coneOlstorj  measurer 
105S;  retnniB,  1003; 
-olnlstry,  1106 


King,li 
Rocklnghaj 


ilBlry  1 


;   President  of 


Granyllla.    [See  Carteret:  1 

Gratljm,  Irish  leader,  1090,  1105.  IIW; 
hla  policy,  1190,  1200,  IMl  ;  inteririew 
with  Pitt,  1208;  nrges  Catholic  diiini, 

1217-  apeech  sgaliut  &t  Union.  1218; 
speech  on  Catholic  emancipation,  iseo 

enTille,  Georve,  leader  of  the  Commou. 

*-" -leTreianr    --- 


;  RratH 


3,  1043 :  1 


IS  Begone; 


enTille,  Junsa  (brother  ol  Geoi^X  i^ 

OrenTOle,  Thomaa  (second  son  of  Oeoiml 
In  PbtIs,  lioa  ■  Joins  Pitt,  1163 

QrsnTille.  William  (third  son  of  Oeorm], 
sDppnrtH  PiU,  1132 :  rebukes  Clanrek 
1163;  his  inatmctions  to  Mslmcstiaiy. 
1130;    letter  to  Napoleon,   1125;   hu 

C-  tical  economr,  1M9;  roUtM.  IW. 
pproTes  of  the  pesos,  U3S'  d- 
iijui&.tnini  ofll™,  1340:  hli  amu« 
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with  Fox,  1248, 1246, 1247 ;  ridioolesthe 
volunteers,  1248;  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasoiy,  1267;  his  Catholic  policy, 
1272 ;  resigns,  1274;  incapacity  for  war, 
1280;  attempts  to  form  a  ministry, 
1325;  declines  ol&ce,  1869 

Grey,  his  liberalitv,  1161 ;  his  motion  fbr 
reform,  1162 ;  his  petition,  1163 ;  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  1267:  qxioted, 
1268 :  introdaces  Slave  Trade  wl^  1272 ; 
supports  Catholic  claims,  1273;  qnarrels 
with  George  IV.,  1324;  attempts  to 
formamimstry,  1326;  opposes  Govern- 
ment, 1374 ;  Premier,  1423 ;  reftses  re- 
pressive measures,  1424 ;  resigns,  re- 
turns, 1430;  his  Chnrch  policy,  1485; 
his  Coercion  Bill,  1438;  his  speech, 
1447;  his  difflcQlties,  1448;  resigns, 
1449 

Grouchy,  at  Bantry  Bay,  1212;  pursues 
Biach6r,1341;  exi>ectedatWaterloo,1344 

Gustavus  IIL,  his  character,  1064;  attacks 
Bussia  1148 

HATticAH  CoBPUB  AoT  suspcudcd,  808, 864, 
935^  1181, 1211, 1354, 1355, 1390,  1439 

Hales,  Sir  Edward,  impeached,  828 

HalifEix.    [See  Montague.] 

Halifax,  at  the  coronation  of  William, 
806;  Privy  Seal,  809;  parliamentary 
attack  on.  821,  823;  withdraws,  824; 
member  of  the  Junto,  842 

Halifax,  Secretary  of  State,  1042 ;  deceives 
the  Elng,  1049 

Hamilton,  Gustavus,  at  Enniskillen,  818 

Hamilton,  Bichard,  his  treason,  813 ;  at 
Londonderry,  814^  815 ;  taken  prisoner, 
827 

Hamilton,  Duke  o^  in  Scotland,  818  . 

Hanoverian  courtiers,  940 ;  dislike  Town- 
shend,  942;  oppofdtion  to  Stanhope, 
946 ;  receive  bribes  firom  the  South  Sea 
Company,  952;  bad  influence  of,  964 

Harcourt,  Frendi  diplomatist^  869 

Harcourt,  retires,  913;  Lord  CSiancellor. 
915 ;  Jacobite  tendencies,  922;  his  skill 
in  wording  the  Union,  928 

Harcourt,  in  Guttack,  1255;  snccessftil, 
1257 

Hardinge,  at  Albuera,  1311 ;  insulted  by 
O'Connell,  1421 ;  Irish  Secretary,  1456 

Hardwicke,  supports  Walpole,  983;  re- 
mains in  office,  987,  988;  his  Mamage 
Act,  1015 

Hardwicke,  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
1241 

Hardy,  Admiral,  1089 

Hardy,  his  trial,  1180, 1181 

Harley,  tries  to  establish  the  Land  Bank, 
851 :  Joins  the  ministry,  881 ;  Secretaij 
of  State,  909;  intrigues  against  Marl- 
borough, 911;  dismissed,  913;  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Ex(^eaner,  915 ;  his  policy. 
916;  stabbed,  Earl  of  Oxford,  Lord 
Treasurer,  918 ;  his  Jacobite  tendencies, 
922;  indecision,  938;  dismissed,  924; 
impeachment  against  him  dropped,  932; 


his  trial,  947;  his  flnandal  scheme,  949; 
Joins  James,  955 

Harrington*   [See  Stanhope.] 

Harris,  at  Seringapatam,  1224 

Harris.    [See  Malmesbury.] 

Harrison,  his  speech  at  Stockport, 
arrested,  1362 ;  his  trial,  1366 

Harrowby,  Foreign  Secretuy,  1246;  his 
views.  1250;  resigns,  1252;  refuses  the 
Premiership,  1895 

Harvey,  character,  969;  supports  Wal- 
pole, 988 

Hastings,  Warren,  Governor- General, 
1123;  accused  in  the  Council,  1125; 
war  with  the  Mahrattas,  1126,  1127; 
robs  Cheyte  Singh,  1128 ;  reprimanded, 
1129;  his  trial,  1139-1141 

Hastings.    [See  Bawdon.] 

Hawke,  contradictory  orders  to,  1019;  at 
Bochefort,  1025;  at  Brest,  1028;  at 
Quiberon,  1029 

Hawkesbury,  Foreign  Secretary,  1238; 
Home  Secretary,  1246;  remonslautea 
with  Napoleon,  1251 ;  refoses  the  Pre- 
miership, 1266 ;  Home  Secretaiy,  1274 

Hawley,  supersedes  Wade,  1005;  at  Fal- 
kirk, 1006;  his  cruelty,  1008 

Hubert,  his  party,  1185 

Hedges,  Secretary  of  State,  870;  dis- 
missed, 874;  Secretary  of  State,  877 

Heinslus,  firiendship  with  Marlborough, 
882;  resets  proposals  for  peace,  894; 
refuses  to  make  a  separate  peace, 
902 

Henry,  brother  of  Frederick  II.,  1041 

Herbert,  his  maladministration,  822 ;  at 
Beachy  Head,  826 

Henries,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
1394 ;  resigns,  1395 ;  Secretary  at  War, 
1456 

Hill,  in  Estremadura,  1313 ;  moves  north, 
1315 ;  threatened  ty  Soult,  1318 

Hillsborough,  Colonial  Secretary,  1056; 
his  folly,  1058 ;  effect  of  his  policy,  1061 

Hobhouse,  Irish  Secretary,  1439 ;  resigns, 
1440 ;  in  the  Cabinet,  1450 

Hoche.  defeats  the  Prussians,  1169 ;  in  La 
Vendte,  1175;  at  Quiberon,  1176;  in 
Belgium,  1194;  plans  the  Irish  invasion, 
1189,  1209;  hi^  expedition,  1191,  1211, 
1212 

Hofer,  his  insurrection,  1301 

Holdemess,  removed,  1037 

Holkar,  his  power,  1126 ;  defeated,  1127 ; 
extent  of  nis  territoiy,  1254;  war  with 
Wellesley,  1255;  defeated,  1257;  war 
with  Hastings.  1469 

Holland.    [See  Fox.] 

Hone,  his  trial,  1355, 1856 

Hood^ucceeds  Bodney,  1099 ;  candidate 
for  Westminster,  1184;  at  Toulon,  1169; 
takes  Bastia,  1172 

Homer,  his  financial  views,  1859 

Houchard,  in  Holland,  1168 

Howe,  Admiral,  destroys  Cherbourg,  l''^"* 
goes  to  Ametlca,  liVl^v  «.^  ^'^ni^ftx, 
1110;  Flnit"LOTdol\ix«i  k<i3iA»JL\q  ^VkSa.-: 
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d«featB  the  French,  1178;  hie  popa- 
huity,  1105 

Howe,  Oenenl,  refaiforeee  Gege,  1078; 
Bucoeeds  Qege,  1075 ;  letreate,  1070 ;  hie 
delays,  1079 ;  tekee  Phlledelphlii,  1080 ; 
eapeiseded,  1088;  in  Fuliament^  1088 

Howick.    [See  Orey.] 

Hosier,  at  Porto  Bello,  084 

Hughea,  hJi  battles  with  De  Bnlfren,  1128 

Humbert^  at  Qniberon,  1177 ;  in  Ireland, 
1216 

Hume,  leader  of  the  Radicals,  1434 

Hunt,  at  Spa  Fields,  1852;  candidate  for 
Farliamenti  1860;  at  the  Manchester 
massacre,  1802;  hia  trial,  1866;  his 
speeches,  1421 

Hoskisson,  Secrelaiy  of  the  Treasnry, 
1247 ;  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
1877:  his  Liberal  views,  1878;  changes 
the  Navigation  Act,  1879 ;  improves  &e 
silk  trade,  1880 ;  the  wool  trade,  1881 ; 
his  views  on  slavery,  1882;  his  oppd- 
nents,  1887:  his  Com  Bill,  1888;  re- 
mains in  office,  1802;  Colonial  Secre- 
tary, 1804 ;  resigns,  1805 ;  his  speech  at 
Liverpool,  1806;  dies,  1421 

Hutchinson,  Governor,  1067 ;  his  letters, 
1068:  recalled,  1071 

Hatchmson,  in  lSgypt»  1282 

Hyder  Ali,  his  origin,  1122;  attacks 
Madras,  1127 ;  dies,  1128 

Ibrahdc  Pasha,  in  Greece,  1807;  at 
Navarino,  1399 ;  in  Syria,  1465 

Impey,  gives  Jad^pnent  for  Hastings,  1125, 
1126,  1129 

India  Company,  their  accounts  examined, 
845 ;  union  of  the  two  Companies,  860- 
862,  1113,  1114;  their  tea  trade,  1069; 
settlement  of  the  Company,  1442 

India,  conquest  of,  1019, 1026,  1032, 1040, 
1054, 1113-1129;  Fox's  India  Bill,  1129- 
1131;  Pitt's  India  Bill,  1135;  Napo- 
leon's  designs  on,  1219;  war  with  Tippoo 
Sahib,  1224;  the  Mahratta  war,  1253- 
1257 ;  fh)m  1805  till  1825, 1465-1472 

Ireland,  rebellion  against  William  III., 
812-816,  822,  827-830;  Iririi  forfeitures, 
868;  excitement  caused  by  Drapier's 
letters,  957;  Grattan's  agitation  in,  1090, 
1105,  1106;  Flood's  agitation  in,  1136, 
1137;  the  rebellion  of  1798,  1199-1219; 
Emmett's  rebellion,  1241-1243;  Welles- 
ley's  administration,  1389,  1390;  the 
Catholic  Association,  1403-1406 ;  O'Con- 
nell's  repeal  agitation,  1409, 1421, 1434  ; 
the  Irish  Church,  1435-1438, 1446,  1458; 
the  Coercion  Bill,  1438, 1448 

Isabella  of  Spain,  1464 

Jacobites,  contrast  between  Irish  and 
English,  814,  816;  in  Scothuxd,  819; 
plot  discovered,  825;  Preston's  plot, 
831 :  in  the  ministry,  882 ;  Assassination 
Plot,  853-856;  fiiBt  titUmi^l  ot  ^vai«ik 
Edwiiffd,  896  ;negpt\8LUonBit\.\2h.'&Bx\«<9« 
W6,  917;  with  B<)\ing\)io\w>,  Wa.  'i^-. 
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disllka  to  the  Union  027;  tebeUlan  of 
1716,  0824»88;  intrigaes  with  Sweden 
and  Alberoni,  048-045 ;  Atterbury's  plot, 
054, 066;  intrigues  witih Bipperda.  060; 
in  the  ministry,  064;  in  the  Parliament, 
068 :  depression  oi;  060;  intrigues  with 
Spain  and  France,  083 ;  threatened  in- 
vasion, 005 ;  rebellion  of  1745,  900-1000 

James  II.,  assisted  by  Louis  XIV..  811 ; 
makes  use  of  Ireland,  812;  at  St.  Ger- 
mains,  814;  goes  to  Ireland,  814;  at 
Londonderry,  816;  hia  letter  to  Scot- 
land, 818 ;  at  the  Boyne,  827 ;  leaves 
Ireland,  828;  invited  to  England,  831; 
still  hopeful,  882 :  begs  Louis  to  invade 
England,  836;  his  decUutition,  887;  at 
La  Hogne,  838;  leaves  Rranoe,  868; 
dies,  878 

James  Edward,  acknowledged  by  Louis, 
873;  has  the  measles,  806;  corresponds 
with  Bolingbroke,  022;  his  chance  of 
the  crown,  080;  his  insurrection,  084; 
at  St.  Malo,  036;  in  Scotland.  087; 
character,  088 ;  collects  a  second  expe- 
dition, 046;  its  faUure,  946;  attempts 
discipline,  066;  alienates  hia  fiieo^ 
060 

Jerome  Bonaparte,  King  of  Westoihalia, 
1288 

Jersey,  in  the  Council,  877;  dismissed, 
909 

Jervis,  at  St.  lucent,  1108;  mismanage- 
ment of,  1244;  his  naval  inquiries,  1258 

Johnson,  Dr.,  quoted,  1188 

Joseph,  Electoral  Prince,  his  ri^t  to 
Spain,  863;  dies,  869 

Joseph  Bonaparte,  at  Amiens,  1234;  King 
of  Naples,  1269 ;  King  of  Spain,  1287; 
retires,  1288 ;  in  Madrid,  1303  ;  at  Tala- 
vera,  1304;  quarrels  with  Napoleon, 
1312;  retreats,  1317;  quarrels  with  his 
generals,  1318;  superaeded,  1320;  at 
Paris,  1329 

Joseph  I.,  Emperor,  888 ;  dislikes  the  pro- 
posed peace,  894 ;  dies,  918 

Joseph  II.,  attempt  to  maJce  him  King  of 
the  Romans,  1020;  treaty  with  Bossia, 
1148;  dies,  1140 

Jonrdan.  defeats  the  Austrians,  1169;  on 
the  Rhine,  1174;  on  the  Mouse,  1187; 
at  Stockach,  1222 

Joyce,  arrest  of,  1180 

Junius.    [See  iSrancis.] 

Junot,  invades  Portugal,  1287;  occupies 
Lisbon,  1288;  establishes  order,  1289; 
at  Vimiero,  1292;  his  army  increased, 
1295 

KELLEBitANN,  at  Valmy,  1159 

Kempenfeldt,  Admiral,  1108 

Kendal,  Duchess  of,  opposes  Townshend, 

940;  bribed,  057,  062,  068 
Kenmure,  at  Preston,  086 ;  executed,  OSS 
Keppel,  receives  Crown  lands,  868 
Keppel,  quarrels  with  PaBiaser,  1080;  is 
N^<ikTGi^&s^,  1106;  in ths  OaUnet, IIU 

'^S^<^^^\^\^i(sc,^'ttsa&s^  000 
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Eldd,  Captain,  871 
ELilwarden,  murdered,  1242 
Elirke,  relieves  Londonderry,  816 
Eleber,  in  La  Vendue,  1169,   1170;   in 

Egypt,  1224;  assassinated,  1231 
Eorsakof;  in  Switzerland,  1224 

Labords,  at  Borica,  1291 

Labourdonnais,  in  India,  1019;  at  the 
Maoritias,  1115 ;  opposes  Dapleiz,  1116 

Lafayette,  goes  to  America,  1088 ;  head  of 
the  National  Onard,  1164 

Lake,  disarms  Ulster,  1212;  disarms 
Mnnster,  1218;  in  India,  1255, 1257 

LaUy,  in  India,  1119 ;  defeated,  1120 

Lambert,  at  New  Orleans,  1828 

Lambton.    [See  Dni^iam.] 

Land  Bank,  its  faUnre,  851 

Langrishe,  snpports  Catholic  relief,  1205 

Lannes,  vrith  Napoleon,  1224 ;  at  Tndela, 
1295 

Lansdowne  (son  of  Shelbume),  Chancellor 
of  the  Ex(meqner,  1267;  in  the  Cabinet, 
1392;  Home  Secretary,  1894;  President 
of  the  Council,  1423 

La  Pefia,  inefficiency  of^  1309 

Lauderdale,  his  views,  1162;  n^otiatlng 
with  Tallevrand,  1270 

Lauriston,  his  reception,  1234 

Lau2un,  at  the  Boyne.  826,  827;  leaTes 
Dublin,  828;  at  St.  Grannains,  886 

Leake,  Sir  John,  in  Spain,  890 

Lebas,  in  Alsace,  1169;  in  Flanders,  1171 

Le  Brun,  French  minister,  1165 

Leeds.    [See  Danby.] 

Legge,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  1018 ; 
rOTOses  to  support  subsidies,  1020 ;  dis- 
missed, 1021 ;  resigns,  1037 

Leopold,  marries  Princess  Charlotte,  1858; 
supports  Queen  Caroline,  1368 ;  refuses 
the  Kingdom  of  Greece,  1401;  King  of 
Belgium,  1462 

Leopold  I.,  his  selfish  policy,  857 ;  ottjects 
to  peace,  858;  his  claim  to  Spain,  862, 
863 ;  Joins  the  Grand  Alliance,  873;  his 
critical  position,  882;  dies,  888 

Leopold/ll.,  concludes  Convention  of 
Beichenbach,  1149 

Lincoln,  surrenders  Charleston,  1095 

Lindsay,  agent  of  James  11.,  818 ;  arrested, 
819 

Littleton,  Irish  Secretary,  1489;  his  nego- 
tiations with  O'Conneu,  1448;  resigns, 
1449 

Liverpool,  Minister  at  War,  1323 ;  Premier, 
1325;  at  Queen  Caroline's  trial,  1367; 
a  high  Tory,  1387 ;  Palmerston's  opinion 
of.  1388;  his  illness,  1388 

LochieL    [See Cameron.]/ 

Locke,  on  the  Currency  Commission,  849 

Lomenie  de  Brienne,  1147, 1152 

Londonderry.    [See  CasUereai^.] 

Londonderry,  siege  ot  818-816 

Lorraine,  ceded  to  France,  976 

Loudon,  Lord,  incapacity  of;  1085;  dis- 
missed, 1026 

Loudon,  Colonel,  at  Sonendorf,  1088 


Loughborough.     [See  "Wedderbnm.l 

Louis  XIV.,  assists  James  II.,  811 ;  alli- 
ance with  Turkey,  812;  takes  Mons, 
831 ;  plans  an  invasion  of  England,  836 ; 
his  great  eflbrts,  840,  841 ;  acquainted 
with  the  Assassination  Plot,  850,  854; 
desires  peace,  856^58;  accepts  Spain 
for  I^iilj^  v.,  870 ;  captures  the  Dutch 
troops,  871;  acknowledges  James 
Edward,  878;  secures  friendship  of 
Savoy,  877;  loses  Savoy,  880;  his  eight 
armies,  881;  proposes  peace,  894;  re- 
jects Marlboroo^'s  terms,  902,  903; 
consents  to  treat,  015;  assists  Spain, 
916;  peace  negotiations,  918,  919;  dies, 
934 

Louis  XV.,  engaged  to  the  Infanta,  958; 
marries  Maria  Leczlnska,  960;  influ- 
ence of  Madame  de  Pompadour  over, 
1023 

Louis  XYI.,  character,  1153 ;  brought  to 
Paris,  1154;  flight  to  Varennes,  1158; 
dethroned,  1159;  guillotined,  1165 

Louis  XVIIl.,  restored,  1334  ;i  his  views, 
1336 

Louis  of  Baden/ in  Alsace,  879 ;  in  Bavaria, 
881 ;  his  character,  882 ;  at  Ingolstadt, 
884;  hinders  Marlborough's  plan,  888; 
at  Hagenau,  888;  dies,  895 

Louis  Philippe,  Lieutenant  of  France, 
1416;  his  sympathy  with  England, 
1461 ;  alliance  with  Leopold,  1462 

Louvois,  French  minister,  886 

Lowther,  Lord  Treasurer,  824 

Lovat,  against  Charles  Edward;  1001 ;  his 
duplicity,  1008;  executed,  1009 

Lundy,  at  Londonderry.  818;  deposed,  815 

Lutti^,  member  for  Middlesex,  1056;  his 
sister  marries  Cumberland,  1064 

Luxemburg,  in  F^ders,  832 ;  at  Stein- 
kirk,  §^9  \jA  Landen,  841 ;  dies,  847 

Lyndhurst,  Chancellor,  1392  r  advises  Wel- 
lington as  Premier,  1395 ;  his  interview 
with  Geoise  IV.,  1407;  opposes  the 
Beform  Bill,  1430;  Chancellor.  1456 

Lyttleton,  member  of  the  Opposition,  978 

Magaulat,  on  the  Coercion  BiU,  1488 
MacCallum  More.    [See  Aiig^le.  j 
Macdesfleld,  reforms  the  Cuendar,  1014 
Macdonald  of  Keppocl^  besieges  Invert 

ness,  819;  at  Culloden,  1007 
Macdonald,  Sir  Alexander,  1000, 1008 
Macdonald  of  Claaranald,  1000, 1008 
Mack,  at  Naples,  1221;   capitnlAtes  at 

Ulm,  1264 
Mackay,  at  Eillieorankie,  820;  improves 

the  bayonel  821;  in  Ireland,  829,  830 
Mackintosh,  Jacobite  general,  935 
Mackintosh,  his  "VindiciseQaUicn,"  1155 ; 

defends    Peltier,   1238;     opposes  the 

Government,  1874 
Mahon,  with  Chatham,  1086 
Maine,  Duke  of,  in  Flanders,  847;  his  en.- 

mity  to  England,  94S\  bS&  ^«n(;?d&i^  ~ 

ttigQfi,M4*,  VRWtA\,^ 
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Mriwiitiiil,  te  tall,  1MB 

at  Fnta^  l]»;atiUiL  1197,  llf6:  m- 
f«tiAddB|gt<mtoridc»,lg>;  viilcs 
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dcMsts  Ua,  UW;  neeiTc 


lan; 


of  Lor- 


S7tf;  ndeeli  tke  Ofatiu—  of 
f^ederiek  IL,  9« ;  ■^potted  ligr  Hn- 
guT,  990 ;  wihridfan  acnt  toi.  Ml ;  cod- 
eedct  nilfili^  Ml;  kv  leciipt  tvniics 
with  Ba«ia»  102t;  pntitioiM  FMad, 
1006 
Mnte  «r  Portnnl,  1410;  yMit  Bn^nd, 
1411;  Misa^Tnbdlkia  ^idnst^  14U; 

SOCOCMfuI,  14f0t 

Mwlfhal,  wiypott*  Um  Pketcnder,  Mt 

MaiiUmrae^  mad*  EaaA,  811;  mflita^ 
adrifertoQaeenlfftrj,  820;  failr^ano, 
828;  his  txeMon,  832;  dq^ired  of  his 
olBces,  833;  his  treachery  to  Tslmash, 
840;  accused  of  tieason,  8S5 ;  his  power 
orer  Anne,  870;  Commander-in-chirf. 
878 ;  his  first  successes,  879 ;  thwarted 
by  the  Dutch,  881 ;  his  inarch  to  Vienna, 
882;  at  Blenheim,  884-887;  his  plans, 
888;  atBamillies,891,892;  rejects  pro> 
posals  for  peace,  894;  diverts  Charles 
XII.,  895;  in  Eni^d,  896;  at  Oude- 
narde,  897-900 ;  his  conduct  to  Webb, 
901;  at  Malplaquet^  903-905;  dislike  to 
party  conflicts,  906;  remores  extreme 
Tories,  909 ;  keeps  the  war  to  Flanders, 
911 ;  loses  Anne  s  favour.  913,  917;  his 
great  x>lans,  918;  difSculty  of  his  posi- 
tion, 919 ;  parliamentary  attack  on,  920; 
deprived  of  his  offices,  920;  excluded 
from  the  Council  of  Begency,  930 ;  Com- 
manrler-in-chlef,  931 

Marlborough,  Duchess  of^  her  influence 
over  Anne-  833,  909 ;  her  temper,  911, 
913 ;  dismissed,  917 

Marlborough  (son  of  Sunderland),  re- 
inforces Ferdinand,  1027 

Marmont,  in  Paris,  1224;  succeeds  Mas- 
sena,  1312 ;  at  the  Tagus.  1313,  1314 ; 
invades  Portugal,  1815;  at  Salamanca, 
1316;  wounded,  1317;  at  Paris,  1329; 
in  the  July  revolution,  1415, 1416 

Manin,  succeeds  Villars,  in  Bavaria,  881 ; 
at  Blenheim,  884;  \ii  AIuaa,  888;  in 
Itftly  808 
Uigj,  (^oeen,  806;  bieaii  ot  ^al«  Q^ov^xti- 
«tk    8S6;    bei  qiiAZttl  ivV^Sh.  K.T)3;i« 


884:atBtalMte,885.88f;  dadtBesto 
tns;^  887;  at  IfawriTBBi^  SOS;  om.  tts 


MeerOasiii^  1120,  lin 
Meer  JalBei;  lllfl,  1120 


,..cBBiecl4l9; 
14M; 
1456 
Mdfotukisfiiqy,  818; 

with  DoBdet,  810;  hit  dedaxdica,  837 
Mdrffla,  Us  dtorartw;  817;  H|g^  Oom- 


MdriDe.    [See  Dimdasu] 

Menoo,  ia  E^ypt^  1231,  U3S 

Mcthodista,  nae  oftiie,  1016^  1017 

Mefthoen,  his  tzealj,  880, 007. 1190 

Mirttunrifb,  at  the  Copgig—  ot  ^aoaa, 
1834;  his  Tozkiah  poliey,  1396, 1397 

Migod,  regent,  1410 ;  nainps  the  throne, 
1411;  defiBatad,  1463;  banished,  1464 

Minto,  Ooremor-CkDeral  of  India,  1466, 
1467 

Mirabean,  his  power,  1157 

Moira.    [See  Bawdon.] 

Monarchy,  change  in  the  character  ol^  OOft* 
808;  thepower  of  the  Crown,  968,  969; 
George  IIL's  views  ot,  1036.  1060;  con- 
trast between  Kngliah  and  French,  1160, 
1161 

Monson,  member  of  the  India  Council, 
1124;  dies,  1125 

Montague,  his  financial  powers,  839;  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  843 ;  establishefl 
the  Bank  of  England,  844 ;  on  the  Cur- 
rency Commission,  849;  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury,  856;  settles  the  India 
trade,  860,  861;  unpopularity  of;  864; 
made  Lord  Halifax,  impeached,  871; 
excluded  from  the  Privy  Council,  877; 
First  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury,  931 

Montcalm,  at  Quebec,  1029,  1030;  dies, 
1031 

Montesquieu,  his  writings,  1152 

Montrose,  Secretary  for  Scotland,  934: 
deprived  of  his  army  commission,  975 

Montrose,  in  the  Cabinet,  1246 

Moore,  in  Denmark,  1285  ;  sent  to  Spsiiv 
1290, 1291 ;  marches  to  Salamanca,  1294; 
reasons  for  his  retreat,  1295;  his  march 
to  Corunna,  1296;  dies,  1297 

Mordaunt.    [See  Peterborong^] 

ILcrcdanntt  at  Bochefort^  1035 
>lLoT«KQ^  CRL  ^^A  Bhine,  1187 ;  in  Italy, 
\<2a^\  ^v^l^kMn^^  ^SKB^  Na^  1251 


Mondiigtim.    [Bes  WalleilsT.] 
Uoanqoi;  at  lODdondtn;,  SIS;  it  St. 

Unit,  trill  o(  UTS 

Unl^T^  In  Iha  CaUnet  lUS  i  VotOga 

BMiatuy,  ItU;  PMvt  Sinl,  lUO 
ICmira,  tnlndii,  iui,  fm 
Htmt,  IBTH  brpt,  1S2* !    in  BmilA, 

U«;  ramoTOdbom  Naples,  USS,  1U» 
Hmjlir,  Udi  kadsT,  1S14 
UmTH  of  Branghloii,  jolni  Cbarlea  B 


r-0«n«nl,   ISU;    Lord 


N^rm,  qnoCed,  1397,  ISll 

Napolaon,  at  Tonlon,  IISB ;  at  tha  Mtab- 
Uabmeit  of  Uis  Dliectoiv,  1186;  Ui 
Italian   naira^   1187,    IISS;    Oom- 

at  Ann,  Ita't  lOKvea  Egrpt,  1£21; 
Urti  Craunl,  1KB ;  In  Italf ,  1330 ;  tit 
■nnaloiu,  1236-I2ST ;  Mb  latarrlewi 
1^  WUtwiffth,  1S3»,  1340;  ainat* 
EDKllIlk  tnrsllen,  1341;  aicltii  m- 
bfllUDn  In  IroUnd,  1349 ;  Intends  to 
InTsda  BngUnd,  134T,  1348 ;  attempts 
to  ICinn  a  coiJitlan,  13S0i  '  morden 
CBnSUtn.    1!51;     obtaliu    gnbaidlea 

1280, 12n ;  piepsres  to  icvade  Knglaodi 
1383,  1S8S;  Bttaoks  AnrtrU,  '""' ■  -' 
Aaitarll--    '"" "-' 


U88,  13T0;  ids 
denplMfi  PnuBlA,  ±x, 
1316;  at  Jens,  1378; 

at  E^tBD,  1280;  at 
trlgnu  !a  SpBin.  li 
KlnE,138T;eiclt«E 
St  ErfUnh,  1364; 
lesTci  Spain,  lapg;  e 
Wagram    ■  -  " 


187J,  1 


•dot,  »< 


131,  UBS. 


ncalled  1 


NalsamtslieBBastUll'ii  atSt.tlni 
UM;  atai<KUs,l!!3D;  at  Copenliagea, 
1393,  im ;  at  Bonlcgns,  1334 ;  puiDea 
THlsneafL  U83-1SU!  at  Tiablgtr,  138$ 

Vowoutle,  FTly7  Seal,  110 ;  obiiairter, 
MB :  teekM  Gamsa  Il.'a  IBToiir,  SSI ;  In- 
trigues sgslngt  Wolpolc,  eSS;  rem^iui 


Whigs,  lOlDiFlnt  Laid  of  tha  TnasuT, 
lOlS;  IncspadCTo^lOlS,  lOU;  atleniirta 
tbe  slectlon  of  tbs  Aididnks  Jossdi. 


nslgns,  1021;  ntuims  to  offlcs,  103: 
his  parllAmentatT  InlDsnea,  inii,  103 
1037;  resigns,  1O40;  fleprlTOd  of  li 
Lorf-UeolBninoy,  1041 ;  Pli^Seal,10 
I  CuiToney  ConunlsalOB,  84 


'SB   of  UiB  : 


Nlcbolst,  Empecoi  of  Bossla,  IS 
Nithsdale,  escape  of,  >38 
Noalllei,  k  Fnuconla,  Ml;  at  I 


Mil  wlthdnvs,  MS 
Konnanby,  P1IT7  Seal, 
NarUi  [WlUiamX  IiOid,  a  Jsoolilte,  tit 


rti" 


inby,  PllTySei 

(WlUiamX  Lor ,  _._ 

Korth,  Prederii^  ObueeUor  of  tbe  Ei- 

ebsqoei,  lOGfi ;  bis  pallcr,  1060,  1081 ; 

his  Buppartsts,l()84;  j^ds  to  the  King, 

tcheine,  1071:  deslrea  to  leilgn,  10S4; 
shields  Smdwlch,  1088 ;  his  Irish  Bills, 
1090,  1091  ;  upholds  toleiBtlon,  lOH; 
resigns,  1104;  Ms  ottleetloiu  to  tbe 
peace,  1112 :  SBcretary  of  State,  1113 ; 
his  Regnlitmg  Act,  113S 

Northlngton,  Lord  Chuicellor,  1049;  bli 
talents,  1080;  Lord  Pcuident,  1058 

NorthnmberUmA,  Lord-Lleulanant  of  Ire- 
land, 10" ' 


Hottlnghani,  Becretarr  of  Btate,  810:  re- 
DU)iiBtrat«swltbWlll[*m,S14i  ^mdned. 
S43;  Seoretaiyof  State, 877;  dlnutised. 
MO;  teMnu  to  oUce,  IJBI 

trnncomar,  rival  to  Befit  Khan,  1112; 


i  Usdrm,    130S: 
..     .  ABrero,1300:  at 
s  Usrla  Louisa,  1801 ; 
Joseph,    ISia;    desires 
«arv.1th  Husaia,  1S12-1814;  bin  retreat 

ahdiBatea,  183],  Is'lS;  wttbOnVs  to' 
Kb*.  ISIO;  escapes,  1389;  In  Bal^nm, 
lt40i  at  Waterloo,  IHMStS;  banfitwd, 
1846 

fistlonal  bait,  origin  ol 


O'COHHiUifomiB  tbe  Catholic  Asaoclatlon, 

1406 1  sgltates  for  repeal,  1409,  142l| 

1434,  1446.  1455 ;  In  KrlWont,  1134. 

1437,  1439,1460:  his  conTsrsatlon  wim 

Littleton.  1448, 1449 
O'Connor,  plans  French  In  TSfllon,  131 1;  bis 

eonfesdon,  1318;  his  Catholic  petition, 

1373 
Ollrer,  GoTemment  Mpj,  1864, 1507 
Orange,  Stadtholder,  ioio 
Orford.    [See  Buiseil  and  Walpole.] 
Orieans,  In  Italy.  S98i  B^elit,9S4:nagDtia- 

tlaiia  irith  Geo^^e  I.,  MO;  applied  to  by 

tha  Jacobites,  963 

and«,  930;  Us  JacoWto 

U;  iolns  the  Pretsndei, 


1  einlltia 


CMmd  Comp^\  »t»MI«ti«il,  K9; 


Pum,  slfeet  of  lit 
"Blglitiof ' 


ij  Bproad  ot  his 


B88;  ills  tlm/dity.  M6-.'te*sni.  IW 
reilored,    1010 ;  piwVfic  eoWij  ,  11" 


mhus,  niDmu(bnitlisof  Bamr);   [Bm 

NewcuUo.) 
FdUs-,  hi*  papar,  1137 
Femfarok«k  nude   Lmd  Fnaldsii^  BTT: 


PiOliua.kitiuina  irith  Keppal,  IDW 
Palm,  mnrdand,  1274 
Palm,  Aniblaii  uabUMdcn^  Ml 
mmeistoD,  ODCIer  Mcntur,  US;  quoted, 

1SS7,  UW;  lappcnii  Wdllnglaii,  17H ; 

mlgiu,    IMli     quoted,    lloii    UM; 

FmSgil  BeoretaiT,  1411;    lili  (Onlgn 

pollcT,  IMl;  Ui  BtlgUn  Kdlor,  11^ 

U>  Qnidnple  AlUanoe,  itSt 
PwU,  In  Cornea,  1173 
Eatk«T,  BIT  EfOt,  ION  j  at  Capenliigaii, 


JMlotuT  bttTMntbe  tm  HonsM,: 

^nmam-a  miittlim  with  rnid  to,  Stt; 
TiieuuEtil  Act,  SM ;  qnairaTlMtweuitlis 
two  HooHL  US,  MS,  WT;  arUtni; 
>aertiaiu-o(  piiiiltE*,  B73;  ths  Union 
with  Sootlwd,  vas:  tho  SeptwuUalAet, 
MS,  «38:   labHiTieat  to  tha  Crown, 


no  asDBB  represenUtiTO,  986 :  iittls  In- 
tflr«st  ahown  by  the  people  in  Uie 
dtlwtea.   10021  the  adiita  deein^s   a 


alru^te   of  Georga    111. 
J ;  tba  liberty  of  reporting 


laiy,  13«»;  Tory.  lS87i  PaL 
opinion  of,  mi;  resigna,  1 


1434;  anppoilBthe 
hla  LiberTrtew,,  1- 


Ps^T'c 


CatliDlla  dainu,   UTS;   CbanoeUoT  Vt 
the  Bachaqoor,  1S74 ;  aocoaad  of  bribery, 
UW;  Freiiiler,mt:*BaBBinated,  1S31I; 
appntTad  of  the  Wahilienin  eipedlUoD, 
ISSO 
Perron,  in  the  l}OQ»t),lJM;  doI»«tedJ157 
Pelsrlha  GreatL  war  with  Chariea  ZIL, 
BU,  BH,  »41,  MS;  thnatena  to  biiade 
England,  MS ;  deserted  by  his  allien  Hi 
PetallL,  bnww,  1040;  <UeL  1041 
Patetboioncji  (HoidMuit},  nnt  Lotd  of 
tfan  Tnmuj,  S11 ;  In^nobed,  S3ft 

onrii  (aephaw  of  tiis  sborelL  In 
mi^m-.  tMtiled,»t 
~— 'Kudowne-J 

eltim  to  BfbifMa,  SS); 

B«Tay,nT;  aapportedbytheCaatiUani, 
SW;  proposal  to  dethrone  him,  804, 
Mil  |etlre*IRHi]bdrld,«IS;  renonnesa 
Us  dslm  on  Pnnee,  031;  rurrMi 
EllBbeth  ot  Paima,  M4;  dlamlsaai 
Albaoal.MdseandidatelOr  the  Empire, 
K»;  dfti,  1010 
PldUBrtLMa  ylijtortei,  IIM,  llTl,  117t; 

Bplraey,  llSl 
Pigot,  OoTsmor  in  Hadrss,  IIM 

Pitt  (Lord  ChalliamX  in  Oppoaltion,  VK; 
hliflr9tBpeech,tiSl;  exeladed ttom  wn- 


npport  aubaidloa,  I 
:    SecreUiy   of  81 


Tiew  with  Geom  1] 

Cnmberland,  If  " 

(UBM  to  join  Rooklnghani,  lOSa ;  Prime 


I    nrgotiation 


itefoiT 


BilL  wes 


opposea  Bockiiig- 
Amarica,  lOSS:  fail 


\  ■E\\X,  ■^'SiiinC  wiiii'ciiat 


^J&'iaita  dBce.  IW; 


INDEX 


hia  Reform  BUI,  1107;  Chancellor  uf 
fhe  Excheqaer,  quarrels  with  Fox,  1111 ; 
the  support  of  the  old  Tory  party,  1112 ; 
Premier,  1182;  his  India  Bill,  1188, 
1135 ;  popular  admiration  for,  1188 ;  his 
first  budget,  1134, 1135 ;  his  Irish  legis- 
lation, 1136,  1187;  his  Beform  m, 
1137,  1188;  his  sinking  ftmd^  1188; 
supports  the  charge  agtdnst  Hastings, 
1140 ;  his  Regency  Bill,  1148 ;  his  power, 
1144 :  effect  of  the  French  Revolution 
on,  1145, 1160, 1161;  his  foreign  policy, 
1146-1148;  dreads  Russia,  1147;  pro- 
cures the  Convention  of  Reichenbaoh, 
114d ;  his  opinion  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, 1154;  his  hopes  of  peace,  1157; 
opposes  reform,  1162:  determines  on 
repression,  1164;  deskes  peace,  1166; 
his  energy,  1170 ;  recalls  York,  1172 ; 
interferes  in  Spain,  1178;  negotiates 
with  De  Puisaye,  1174 ;  popular  con- 
fidence in,  1177;  his  repression,  1178; 
his  energy,  1180 ;  paramount  in  Parlia- 
ment, 1182;  desires  peace,  1184;  his 
first  negotiations,  1187;  desires  peace, 
1189;  his  loan,  1190;  desires  the  union, 
1199, 1206, 1208;  desires  Catholic  relief, 
1204,  1205,  1229;  resigns,  1280,  1231; 
approves  of  the  peace,  1284;  leaves 
Parliament,  1239;  negotiations  for  his 
return,  1240:  in  Parliament,  1248;  his 
volunteers,  1244, 1248 ;  offers  himself  as 
Premier,  1245, 1246;  his  ministry.  1247, 
1252;  sad  close  to  his  life,  1257;  his 
firiendship  for  Melville,  1259;  forms  the 
coalition,  1250,  1261;  dies,  1266;  his 
funeral,  1267;  his  efforts  against  the 
slave  trade,  1271 

Polignao,  signs  the  Treaty  of  London, 
1898;  Fremch  minister,  1413;  nnpopa- 
laiity  of,  1416 

Pompadour,  influence  over  Louis  XV., 
1023 

Ponsonby,  Attomey-Oenenl,  1208;  op- 
poses the  Union,  1217 ;  Home  Seoretaiy, 
1450 

Popham,  takes  Gwalior,  1127;  retones 
Hastings,  1128 

Pophiun,  Sir  Home,  at  Buenos  Ayres, 
1280 :  in  Spain,  1317 

Poor  Law,  misery  caused  by,  1228,  1888, 
1361 ;  reformed,  1451-1458 

Porter,  his  conspiracy,  847 

Porteous  riots,  979 

Fortiand.    [See  B^itinck.] 

Fortiand  (grandson  of  Bentinok),  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  1112 ;  Joins  Pitt, 
1163 ;  Secretary  of  State.  1181 ;  his  Iribh 
views,  1208;  remains  in  office,  1246; 
resigns,  1252 ;  offers  to  form  a  ministry, 
1273;  Premier,  1274 ;  resigns,  1828 

Pragmatic  Sanction,  Charles  Yl.  desires 
guarantee  of,  959, 970;  guaranteed,  960, 
971,  976,  989, 1011 

Pratt»  acquits  Wilkes.  1048;  Lord  Cam- 
den, Chancellor.  1058;  attacks  the  min- 
istry, 1058 ;  in  we  ministry,  1105- 


Preston,  his  conspiracy,  825;  captured,  881 
Pretender.     [See    James    and   Charles 

Edward.] 
Prideaux,  secures  Montreal,  1029 
Priestiey,  his  house  burnt,  1156 
Princess  of  Wales.    [See  Augusta.] 
Prior,  his  negotiations,  918,  919 
Pulteney.  his  opposition  to  Walpole,  958 ; 
firiendship  with  Bolingbroke,  962 ;  Joins 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  978 ;  Lord  Bath, 
987;  candidate  for  the  Premiership,  988 

QuKBBO,  siege  of;  1029, 1080 
Queensberry,  liOrd  Commissioner,  925 
Quiberon,  expedition  to,  1174-1177 

Raootski,  threatens  Vienna,  882;  invades 
Austria,  945       ^ 

Rawdon,  in  Carolina,  1098 ;  his  severity, 
1098;  at  HobMrk's  HilL  1100;  at 
Charleston,  1101 ;  Lord  Mohn,  at  Quibe- 
ron, 1175;  friend  of  Prince  of  Wales, 
1245 ;  Master  of  the  Ordnance,  1267  ; 
quarrels  with  Orey,  1325;  Marquis  of 
Hastings,  Governor-General  of  India, 
1467-1471 

Reform,  Chatham's  plan  for,  1054;  need 
of,  1052, 1055 ;  Dunning's  agitation  for, 
1091,  1092;  Pitt's  Reform  Bills,  1107, 
1137, 1138 ;  Flood's  Bill,  1155 ;  afi^tion 
for,  1162,  1168,  1179,  1852 :  of  Scotch 
burghs,  1860;  effect  of  the  Queen's  trial 
on,  1866, 1368 ;  the  Reform  Wl^  1428-1484 

Revenue.    [See  CivU  List.] 

Revolutionary  Societies,  1165, 1162, 1164; 
prosecuted,  1179, 1180 ;  meetings  of,  1188 

Reza  Khan,  minister,  1122;  apprehended, 
1124 

Rice,  Colonial  Secretary,  1447 

Richmond,  his  speech.  1086 ;  in  the  min- 
istry, 1105 ;  supports  Pitt^  1107 

Ripon.    [See  Robinson.] 

Ripperda,  his  intrigues,  969,  960 

Robespierre,  his  rule.  1185  ;  his  fSsII,  1186 

Robinson,  Leader  of  the  House,  1018 ;  dis- 
missed, 1020 

Robinson,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
1877 ;  his  financial  measures,  1878;  Lord 
Goderich,  Colonial  Secretuy,  1892 ;  Pre- 
mier, 1894;  resigns,  1395;  his  Turkish 
policy,  1400;  Colonial  Secretary,  1428; 
Earl  of  Ripon,  Privy  Seal,  1439 ;  resigns, 

Rochambeau,  at  New  York,  1096 

Rochester,  Privy  Councillor,  870 ;  opposes 
Marlborough,  877, 905 ;  dislikes  the  war, 
906 ;  resigns,  906 ;  Lord  President,  916 

Rockingham,  removed  ftom  his  Iiord 
Lieutenancy,  1041;  First  liOrd  of  the 
Treasury^lOSO ;  retires,  1058 ;  leader  of 
the  old  Whigs,  1058;  character,  1104; 
First  liOrd  of  the  Treasury,  1105;  death* 
1109, 1111 

Rodney,  at  Havre,  1028 ;  his  successes- 
1040;  hia  victory,  1094;  captoreaBis*^^ 

'    tia,  1098;  zatosoa ^tn^, "VS^M^x  ~  ^ 


INDEX 


Roman  Oatholio.    [See  Catholio.] 

Bomilly,  quoted,  1874, 1299 ;  inParliament, 
1359. 

Booke,  at  La  Hogue,  8S8;  gnardB  the 
Smyrna  fleet,  841 ;  takes  Gibraltar,  887 ; 
Yote  of  thanks  to,  909 ;  dismissed, 
910 

Boossean,  his  influence,  1152 

]ftui]Jeet  Singh,  treaty  with,  1467;  intzigoes 
with  the  Mahrattas,  1468 

Bnssell,  Admiral,  826;  his  treason,  832; 
effect  of  Mary's  letter  on,  837 ;  Whig 
leader,  842 ;  head  of  the  Admiralty,  843 ; 
pursues  Tourville,  846 ;  guards  tin  Chan- 
nel, 854 ;  accused  of  treascAi,  855 ;  made 
Earl  of  Orford,  856 ;  parliamentary  at- 
tack on,  865 ;  impeached,  871 ;  excluded 
from  the  Piivy  Co\incil,  877;  head  of 
the  Admiralty,  913 

Bussell,  John,  member  of  the  Friends  of 
the  People,  1162 ;  his  Beform  Bill,  1868 ; 
moves  for  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act, 
1401;  Paymaster-General,  1423;  intro- 
duces the  Beform  Bill,  1425 ;  his  motion 
on  the  Irish  Church,  1468 

Butland,  in  the  Privy  Council,  1132 

Buvigny.    [See  Galway.] 

Baohxvkrxll,  a  Whig  leader,  821,  8S8 

Bacheverell,  his  sermons,  914 

Sackville,  at  S.  Halo,  1027;  at  Mlnden, 
1032 ;  in  the  ministry,  1084 ;  retires,  1104 

St.  Jolm.    [See  Bolingbroke.] 

St.  Just,  in  Alsace,  1169;  in  Flanders, 
1171 ;  his  rule,  1185 ;  arrested,  1186 

6t.  Buth,  organizes  the  Irish  army,  829 ; 
killed,  830 

St.  Vincent.    [See  Jervis.] 

Salisbury,  impeached,  823 

Sancroft,  his  letter  to  James  II.,  831 

Sandwich,  Secretary  of  State,  1043 ;  pro- 
secutes Wilkes,  1044;  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  1063  ;  opposes  Chathiun, 
1072 ;  escapes  censure,  1089 

Sandys,  proposes  a  Pension  Bill,  972 ;  his 
motion  against  Walpole,  984;  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  987 

Sarsfield,  his  skill,  828;  prudence,  829; 
at  Aghrim,  830 

Saunders,  at  Quebec,  1030 

Savile,  proposes  Catholic  relief,  1087; 
presents  a  petition,  1091;  his  house 
burnt,  1093 

Saxe,  at  Dunkirk,  995  ;  in  Flanders,  996 ; 
at  Fontenoy,  998 

Saxe-Coburg,  defeats  Dumouriez,  1168 

Sch6rer,  in  Italy,  1187, 1222 

Schill,  in  Saxony,  1301 

Schomberg,  in  Ireland,  822 ;  killed,  827 

Bchomberg,  at  the  Boyne,  827;  in  Por- 
tugal, 887 

Schuyler,  defeats  Burgoyne,  1081, 1082 

Scotland,  character  of  the  Bevolution  in, 
817,  818 ;  Killiecrankie,  819,  820 ;  re- 
establishment  01  oidei,  %^;  i&Aa&VkJSt^ 
of  Glencoe,  834-886 ;  theDsilen  «Q\v«mft, 
806-867;  discontent  Ui,  %de;  ^^^^^Ti, 


\ 


024-988;  the  rebeUion  of  1716, 988-088, 
disturbances  in,  057,  058;  the  zebellioa 
of  1746,099-1009 
Scott,  Hastings' agenl^  1125, 1189 
Sebastian!,  his  report,  1239 ;  at  Constan- 
tinople, 1281 
Selim,  his  war  with  Bussia,  1281 
Selwjn,  Mrs.,  quarrel  to  htor  house,  972, 

Seymour,  Tory  leader,  848 ;  in  the  "Ms^ 
Council,  877;  dismissed,  909 

Shah  Allum,  defeated,  1119;  taken  pri- 
soner, 1121;  receives  a  dominion,  1122; 
deprived,  1124;  restored,  1126;  re- 
stored by  Lake,  1857 

Shelbume  (Marqtds  of  Lansdowne),  Secie- 
taiy  of  State,  1058;  retires,  1055 ;  leader 
of  the  Whigs,  1104 ;  Secretary  of  State, 
1105;  hlslrish  legislation,  1106;  his 
conduct  of  American  aflJEdrs,  1108 ;  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  1111;  resigns, 
1112 

Sheridan,  his  speeches  against  Hastings, 
1140,  1141;  his  sympathy  witlitiie 
Frendi  Bevolution,  1161,  1162;  fidend 
of  George  IV.,  1824 

Bhiel,  his  opinion  of  Ireland,  1405 

Bhippen,  leader  of  the  Jacobite  party, 
947,  968 

Shovel,  Sir  Cloudesley,  in  Spain,  889; 
Commander-in-chief,  910 

Shrewsbury,  Se(^tary  of  State,  810 ;  re- 
monstrates with  William,  824 ;  rejoins 
the  ministry,  843 ;  accused  of  treason, 
855;  Lord  Chamberlain,  914;  Lord 
Treasurer,  924 ;  his  influence,  930 

Sidmouth.    [See  Addington.] 

Sindia,  his  power,  1126 ;  defeated,  1127  ; 
extent  of  his  territory,  1254;  war  with 
Wellesley,  1255,  1256 ;  his  treaty  with 
Hastings,  1469 ;  his  treachery,  1471 

Slavery,  first  motion  for  abolition,  1142; 
abolition  supported  by  Pitt,  1157;  aboli- 
tion of  the  trade,  1271, 1272;  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, 1347;  Canning's  circular,  1382, 
1383;  the  Emancipation  Bill,  1443-1445 

Smitll,  Sir  Sydney,  at  Acre,  1223  ;  in 
Egypt,  1231 

Smith,  the  missionary,  x>ersecuted,  1888 

Smyrna  fleet,  loss  of,  841 

Solmes,  at  Steinkirk,  839 

Sombreuil,  at  Quiberon,  1176, 1177 

Somers,  Whig  leader,  842;  Lord  Keeper, 
843 ;  on  the  Currency  Commission,  849 ; 
Lord  Chancellor,  856;  objects  to  dis- 
band the  army,  860 ;  remonstrates  with 
William,  864;  attacked,  868;  removed, 
869;  impeached,  871;  acquitted,  872; 
excluded  from  the  Privy  Council,  877 ; 
his  declaration,  912 ;  President  of  the 
Council,  913 ;  his  Alien  Bill,  926 

Sophia  of  Hanover,  proposal  to  name  her 
in  the  succession,  823;  succession 
settled  upon  her,  871;  dies,  923;  her 
nomination  rejected  by  Scotland,  925 

^-'^ti^a.  ^1  Mftcklenburg,  marries  Qeoiff 


INDEX 


SoabiBe,  at  Eirch-Benkem,  1037 

Sonlt,  in  Spain,  1295;  pnrsaes  Moore, 
1296;  atConmna,  1297;  takes  Oporto, 
1298;  retreats,  1308 ;  at  Falencia,  1806 ; 
attacks  Cadiz,  1306,  1308;  at  Albnera, 
1810;  at  Tarifa,  1318, 1314;  Joins  Joseph, 
1317 ;  threatens  HUl,  1318 ;  in  command, 
1320 ;  his  skiU,  1321 

South  Sea  Company,  918,  949-958;  trade 
0^981 

Spencer,  his  interview  with  Parker,  1195; 
resigns,  1230 ;  disapproves  of  the  peace, 
1235;  alliance  witii  Fox,  1248;  Home 
Secretary,  1267 

Stair,  at  Olencoe,  83^  835;  friendship 
with  Orleans,  934;  dismissed,  975;  at 
Dettingen,  991,  993 

Stanhope,  General,  in  Spain,  915,  916; 
Whig  leader,  923 ;  Secretaij'of  State, 
931 ;  his  ftiendship  with  Orleans,  934 ; 
at  HaDOver,  940 ;  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. 942 ;  Secretary  of  State,  945; 
his  foreign  policy,  946 ;  his  toleration, 
947,986;  dreads  the  accession  of  Oeoige 
XL,  948;  dies.  954 

Stanhope,  Charles,  his  share  in  the  South 
Sea  frauds,  954 

Stanhope,  William  (Lord  Harrington), 
diaracter,  969;  dismissed,  987;  Secre- 
tary of  State,  996 ;  resigns,  1009 

Stanhope,  Charles,  President  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary Society,  1155 

Stanislas  of  Poland,  1066 

Stanley,  Hans,  ambassador  in  Paris,  1038 ; 
at  Berlin,  1054 

Stanley,  Secretary  for  Ireland,  1423 ;  his 
Church  policy,  1435.  1437;  his  Co- 
ercion BQl,  1438;  his  speech  against 
O'Connell,  1439;  Colonial  Secretary, 
1439;  supports  slave  emancii>ation, 
1445;  resigns,  1447;  reftises  to  Join 
Peel,  1456 

Staremberg,  in  Spain,  901, 916 

Stevenson,  in  India,  1255, 1256 

Stofflet,  Chouan  leader,  1175, 1177 

Stormont,  in  the  Cabinet,  1112;  votes 
against  Pitt's  India  Bill,  1131 

Strangford  in  Portugal,  1288 

Strathallan,  collects  an  army  for  Charles 
Edward,  1004 ;  loins  him,  1005 

Suchet,  in  Valenda,  1318. 1317 

Suffolk,  Secretary  of  State,  1068 

Sujah  Dowlah,  1121, 1122, 1128 

Sullivan,  his  dispute  with  Clive,  1121 

Sullivan,  Oeneral,  1088 

Sunderland,  advises  a  Whig  ministry, 
842;  son-in-law  of  Marlborough,  Secre- 
tary of  State,  910;  dismissed,  915; 
Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  981 ;  at 
Hanover,  Secretary  of  State,  942;  dis- 
liked by  George  II.,  948;  leaves  the 
ministry,  dies,  954 

Surajah  Dowlah,  1118, 1119 

Suwarrow,  in  Italy,  1222, 1224 

Swift,  his  Drapier's  Letters,  957 ;  writes 
against  Walpole,  978 

Sydney,  Secretary  of  State,  1182 


Talbot,  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  812; 
his  intrigoes,  818,  814:  invites  James 
over,  814;  evacuates  Dublin,  828;  re- 
turns from  France,  829 

Tallard,  ambassador  to  London,  862 ;  in 
Alsace,  881,  882:  at  Augsburg,  884;  at 
Blenheim,  886 ;  taken  prisoner,  887 

Talleyrand,  at  Amiens,  1234;  negotiates 
with  Fox,  1268, 1270;  deserts  Napoleon, 
1329 ;  at  Vienna,  1886 ;  opposes  Russia, 
1338 

Talmash,  General,  in  Ireland,  829;  UUed 
at  Brest,  846 

Tandy^  Irish  demagogue,  1186;  raises  the 
National  Guards,  1206;  escapes.  1216 

Tarleton,  in  Carolina,  1098 ;  defeated,  1100 

Tate,  invades  Bristol,  1191 

Temple,  his  selfish  claims,  1038 ;  supports 
Pitt,  1039,  1042 ;  visits  Wilkes,  1043 ; 
with  Grenville,  1049,  1050;  forsakes 
Pitt,  1053;  reconciled  with  him. 
1058 

Temple  (son  of  George  Grenville),  opposes 
Fox,  1131. 

Tess6,  in  Spain,  890 ;  at  Toulon,  895 

ThelwaU,  trial  of,  1180, 1181 

Thistlewood,  a  Spencean,  1852;  in  Cato 
Street  Conspiracy,  1365 

Thurot,  blockaded,  1028 ;  defeated,  1029 

Tiemey.  opposes  Gfovemment^  1374 ;  Joins 
Cannmg,  1392;  supports  Althorp,  1394 

Tippoo,  war  with  Hastings,  1128 ;  innigues 
with  France,  1219;  kiUed,  1224 

Tone,  Irish  malcontent,  1189 ;  corresponds 
with  Clark,  1190;  character,  1203;  his 
Society,  1204;  raises  National  Guards, 
1206;  his  hopes  sink,  1207;  goes  to 
France,  1209;  dies,  1216 

Tooke,  trial  of,  1180, 1181 

Torcy,  French  ambassador,  902;  desires 
peace,  918 

Torrinffton.    [See  Herbert.] 

Tourvme,  at  Beachy  Head,  826;  boms 
Teignmouth,  828;  prepares  to  invade 
England,  836 ;  at  La  Hogne,  887 ;  in  the 
Mediterxanean,  846 

Townshend,  Charles,  Secretary  of  State, 
931:  head  of  the  ministry,  940;  his 
policy,  941 ;  dismissed.  Viceroy  of  Ire- 
land, 942 ;  Lord  President.  948;  Secre- 
tary of  State,  954 ;  makes  the  Treaty  of 
Hanover,  962 ;  quarrels  with  Walpole, 
967,  972;  retires.  978 

Townshend,  Charles  toandson  of  the 
above).  Secretary  at  war,  1087 ;  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  1058 ;  his  rash 
measures,  1054 

Trade.    [See  Commerce.] 

Treaties— Limerick,  1691,  880;  Ryswick, 
1697,  857,  858;    First  Partition,  1098, 
868;  Second  Partition,  1700, 869;  Grand 
Alliance,  1701, 878 ;  Methnen,  1703, 880, 
907,  1188;  Gertmydenberg,  1710,  915  \ 
Utrecht,  1718,  919,  921;  Bastadt,  171"^. 
921 ;  Barrier,  1715, 941 ;  Triple  AlUano^* 
1717,942;  Pai«»rowltiAtv^»'^^s»\^5ca»^I 
rupleia\iWM»,YlY^,^^\  «w«!ciSlv»^=*^ 


ino,  MS;  CoBmat  Of  Chmbi^  ITH 
H8i  VltDiit,  mt,  MOi  HuoT«,17Hk 

Ml;  thB  fudD,  im.flTOj  OODnMXrf 

TknB^  im,  Vh;   Tlsona,  1TI8,  ftT«; 


ClupeUs,  1T4S,  1011;  Wuuv  ud  St. 
PatoiBbujg,  174S.  102S;  FumllT  Coni- 
pKt,  1761,  lOSBi  Pmm  of  P«ii»,  1783, 
1040  ;  PiuUtiqn  gt  FoluidL  ITTS,  I0«  ; 
betwBBn  Amerlc*  uiii  rtmce,  )77T, 
10B4;  wlUi  AmericQ,  17B5,  1110;  Com- 


HDllliBilBWI, 


at;  AJes- 


l!3l;  St  {■oUrsbnre, 
joui,  jiao;  ami™*,  ISOa,  ]M4.  12S6: 
IHpitrttM,  18n,  lagS;  Buseln,  1BD3, 
USfi :  Sabiidlanr,  ISdl,  lSfi7i  St.  PcUie- 
Inus,  190S,  IIU :  Bshonlnoiui,  ISOfi, 
mS;  PnabnTg,  180S,  UW;  Ilbritt, 
1807,  11S3 :  FoDt^wblen,  1S07,  1M8 ; 
Ci^>,  ISM,  139S;  TlenDL  IBM,  IMl: 
Chmmonti  1814,  1S28;  Ruia,  18IB, 
I94«;  Tleims,  ISIS,  1908,  133»,  1S47: 
FariB,  1819,  1847;  Hoi;  AlUince,  ISIS, 
1348;  Aii-lB^Cliapelle,  iei8.  1390; 
Qundrupls  AUianca,  1S34, 1404 ;  Duklar 

TrenclUTd,  BecrelaTy  of  State,  S4S 
TroTor,  Speaker,  814 ;  eipeU^d,  S4S 
Trimbaqjae,   fBTOuilte   of  the  Fetehwa, 

14S8J  etCKfta,  1469;  cxptared,  1470 
Tnltibardlne,  Joins  Uar,  »H:  Joiue  Gbulea 

Ed«ud,1000 
Turgot,  115S 

Tsmor,  letter  to  Jamei  IL,  SSI 
TweedJale,  GommiBsioner,  dlBmirasd,  920 
TyrconnoL    [Hoe  Talbot] 

TisarrrART,  Goyeraor  ot  Calcutta,  11» 
YBo^ttar^  Chaucelior  of  tbe  Ercheqnfr, 
U*S(  nttgaa,  lS7fl  ;  Lord  Beile;,  bia 
flmmalBl  Vlewg,  13T7 ;  resigns,  1392 
Tantwn,  Ftauch  engineer,  SS6 :  fortUsi 
Brest,  846;  rortifles  Nunllr,  847 


VlIlsra(s7B:  lnBaT0T,B81:  sncoeisful, 
8STt  faltalv,  SH;  Innanden,  S93,  we; 
U  OadHurde,  888;  In  Spalo,  »IS 
VsTsennsi,  negoUatei  ptace,  IIDS ;  mp- 
ports  (be  Demoent*  bi  BolUnd,  1147 


Victor,  in  Portngal,  1298;   »t  TaUyera 

1803, 130i  -,  at  Barow,  131)9 
VIetorSs   of    SaalftfW,    mirrlaa  YAiup 
Dnte  of  EoDt,  1353 


VDlint,  Jornn,  Fteneb  idmlr*!,  1IT1 
U7» 

mian,  FiSDch  gciunl.   870;    reoalled, 
BSl;   In   t&a  Csrennea,  831;    on  tho 
HoHUe,  SSS;    at  Stolboten,  esS;    ' 
Piedmont,  8»«;  at  Ifalplaqnei,  903, » 
wounded,  90Gj  his  Knipliu  ttltra,  9IL 

TIUeDeaTB,  prepares  to  Invade  Eoglsnd, 


Vstdeck,  at  Pontenor,  998,  999 
Walker.  Obadiab,  fanpeacbed,  828 
Talmodea,  Dateh  genenL  UIT 
ralptd^TKobai-^  '— • ' 


Walpid^KotiBrl  Beravtaryat  War,  918; 
Cbanaallor  of  Hie  B&Aeqnei,  981 ;  dla- 
mlssed,  »tl:  hii  nppodtlon,  946-948; 
FaymastarotttieFoTeei,  948;  liisiir.k- 
ing  land,  9H;  Ui  sBttlement  af  tbe 
Sonlb  Bea  baodi,  StiS,  964;  Fint  Lord 
of  the  neasniy,  9M;  bis  tact  In  dealing 
wltb  belaud,  967;  ratiueB  to  nstore 
Bolinsbioke,  MI:  retain*  his  pooer 
wt^QMnse  II.,  Mt;  Ms  qnarrefvltb 
Townsbend,  962,  967,  972 ;  purcbnaeB  a 
malorltf,  949 ;  bis  Onanclal  measures, 
973,  974 ;  nfnses  to  Jola  tbe  Enropean 

Wyndban^,  S77;   retains  bis  loUnence 

for  peace.  9S1;  declares  vaj,  982;  op- 
poBltloa(a.9E3,984;  made  Lord  Orford, 
resigns,  986;   review  of  tils  minietry, 

Wslpole,  korace  (son  ot  Kobertl  qnoled, 

1020, 1D93 
Ward,  hie  motion  on  tbe  Irish  Cbnicli.  1446 
Waidie.  insults  Pitt  1269    sccnaea  1  orli, 

Washington,  fighting  against  (he  Prencli 
1019  ;aigDsae  Declaration  loul  r^ses 
a  teglmeot,  1070;  Lommander  in  chief 

1075;  goes  to 


wYorl  10 

in,  1079     dffei 

delpbia,  lOSO;  rcorganiies 
1081;  nndenalned,  lOe"  tm 
It  New  York,  1095    h  a  mate 


.ted.lC 


Bochamlieaii, , 

Torktowa,  1102;  pnJI 
Dictator  •"■' 


109;  takes 
malEebIm 

in.  cllve  forges  bis  nsne,  1119 
,  Uarlborongh'a  conduct  to,  901 

fiblnaon,    1088;  'inaulte    Franklin, 
1069;  his  opinion  ofti.e  Riot  Act,  lOM: 


"Seilea 


I;  Foreign 
retnrnT'lMfi:'  Lord- 


Wellington,  111  inaifl,  vM;  h'u  geni 
12M;  BBcretaiy  for  IrBlsnfl,  li 
)iuLd9  in  Portugal,  at  fioiio^  IS' 
at  inmJero,  12g2;  thwartefl^Sj  E 
nrd,  1293;  in  coiuinand,  12M:  vli 
Ttona,  laOS;  «t  TBlayera,  I3i)l;  rai 
DokB    o(   WeUinfiin     i™«-    fnrtf 

plana.  1309;  at  A 

supplied.  1312;  iiig  iniuib.  iiii;  ul 
Bad^ns,  13ia;  at  Salamanca,  ISIS;  at 
Midrtd.  1317;  at  Vittoria,  1318;  at 
Toolooie.  1321 ;  at  Congress  of  Tiuma, 
I8S9;  in  Belginn),  1340;  at  Waterloo, 
1341-13<S;  ^li  modentioD,  1846: 
Airangea  the  eracoatlon  of  France,  1339; 


rcBlgna.  1123;    prepares  t 


enppresa 


_  jrelgn  Secretary. 

Wesler,  his  teaching,  IDM.  luii 

West,  at  Uinoroft,  1021 

WestmoreUud.  hie  policy,  ISDB;  tn  olBcs, 

1240;    FaLmeraton'a  opinion  of,  1138; 

Weitecmum,  In  La  Vendue.  IITO 
Weymoath,  Secretair  of  Blst^  IDM 
WnamecIilL    OppotitiDii   laadei',    U2d; 

PrlTjr8^145S 
Wbarton,  Vfbig  leader,  341 
Wharton,  JacoVte  leader,  MO  i  die*,  »» 
Wbltbreid.  his  motion  agaliut  aUTery, 

1142;  BtiaekB  UelvUle,  12^8 

Whitewell.  Goremor  of  Xa^a,  112T 

Whitfield,  1016 

Wbitwotth,  his  Interrlaws  with  Hapoleon. 
123»,  1210;  learea  Farii,  1211 

Wilborfotce,  member  for  Torkeblro,  1134 ; 
Tot«B  ip^nst  UelvUe.  12HI  i  hie  efTorts 
against  slavery,  1271 ;  diss,  lUS 


charaotsr.  SOT ;  ICmu  IdJ  mtaMrj,  808 ; 
hie  Tlew  of  royalty,  BOB ;  hli  tolerance, 
311,  31T ;  declares  war,  811 ;  lugotlstei 
with  Tyrconnel.  81S ;  abmedtornMlect- 
ing  Irebnd,  SU ;  his  letter  to  Soottand, 


82^;  hli  Act  of  Grace,  82S ;  goes  to  Ire- 
land, 329:  battle  of  the  I&yne,  927: 
entare  Dnblln,  328;  retnrns to Bn gland, 
823;  aDccesafal  abroad,  831;  daprlTce 
Harlbocaagh  of  Uj  oBlces,  833 ;  his  part 
in  the  masaaM  of  Glencoe,  8S4,  835; 
eoeB>bniBd,83«;  atStalnUrk,  830;  re- 
turns, 830 ;  at  lAnden,  841 ;  forms  a 
united  miniitiT,  81!,  843 ;  death  of  hia 
wife,  811;  recondllation  with  Anne, 
S17;  goes  to  Flanders.  SIT ;  takes  Na- 
umr,  818 ;  his  trlomphant  tetmn,  843; 
'^'i  Land  Bank  scheme,  361;  tbe  Assaa- 


ii]Hot,8a3,gH;  hiswladoD.- 
mwlek'*  tHal.  8S^  86«;  deal 
—     s  of  his  reign,  St 


foreed  to  tedno*  his  army,  8(.,  . 

tlon  to  fOnign  politics,  882;  makes  the 
FlntFarUUonTnaty,  883!  tbisatensto 
leaTe  Englsnd.  861;  go»  to  Bollaod, 


s  the  Grmd  Alliance, 


Treaty.   8 

of  Ic^ty  on  James  II.'*'deat]i,  873; 
dle^  STl ;  oanmred  by  the  Tory  party, 

William  tV..  his  marrtan  13E8:  aigb 
AdndraJ.  1302;  character,  1118;  snp- 
poita  hii  mlid>t«T|,  1113;  dlssolTea  tbe 
Eonses,  1117 ;  opposes  the  BeTorm  BlU. 
1120 ;  hie  Church  pallet.  lUO ;  dis- 
misses Uelbonme's  mlnlstiT,  lus 

Willis,  Dr.,  his  treatment  efOeinse  Ol.'s 
Uluee^ 111%  Ills, 1130 

Wllmlnrton.    [See  Compton.1 

Wtuchusea,  retina  from  the  mlulstiy,  M6 

Windham,  8«eietary  at  War,  1181;  reikis, 
1230;  dsapprores  of  the  peace,  12Sfi; 
disliked  by  AddlDgton.lllO;  his  aUianca 


Winter,  at  Camperdown,  IIDS 

Wolfe,    at    Bochefort,    1019;     laeeeeds 

Lon^n.   1028;    takes    Qnebee,    1020, 

1080 ;  dies,  1081 
Woleeley,  his  speech  at  Stockport,  1882; 

his  tHal,  1S«« 
Woodstock,  receives  gruit  of  Civwnland& 

Wny,  candidate  tor  Westminster,  1181 

Wiigb^  Lord  Keeper,  BOR 

Wnrmser,  In  Ita^,  1138 

"■ —  '^  —  Chancellor  of  the  Eicheqnor, 


Wyndham, 
011;lead 


leader  oT  Hanoverian  Tori 


Tirk.    (sin    t. 

snldde,  lOU 
Yonng,  (fli»tiiotei,wa\  \iiOthi«,wtl 
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